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I would not hare the sight of those I lore 
Too Weil,— -€v*n at this solciun hour, too vcll,- 
Di»tnrb luj fionl** conimuuioti with the blo«tl 
My brother, — 00b not io t 



Shed not the wild and hopelera tear 
Upon our |iarte>1 brutiier a bier ; 
W iih heart snbducil and steailfnst eye. 
Oh, roi^ (-acli thouglit to yoitder sky 1 

Achirg brow nnd throhbing breast 
In the (Client grarc ehall re.<-t; 
But the cliiigiiig dust in vain 
Weaves arotmd Uie eoul its chain. 

Spirit, quit this bmd of tcn^^ 
lioar the song of rol j j; ^.hviT* ; 
Bliall our wild and selti 'ii pr.iyors 
Call thee back to mortal cares? 

Sainted spirit ! fore thee well 1 
More than mortd tongue can tell 
Is the joy that even now 
Crowns our blessed martyr^s brow I 

EuphoK Patihi9, arise I 
We nju!»t away. Thy lather's wrath 

Paulut. Oh, peace I 

My Miriam, — »peak to us! — she doth not stir I 

Eupkaz, Methuught I saw her ringlets move I 

Urti Chrintiatu Alas! 

Twas but the breeze that lifted those dark locks I 
They never will wave more. 

£upha$. It cannot be ! 

Let me but look upon her face ! — Oh, God 1 
Death sits in that glazed eye I 

Ftrnt ChriiUian, Aye, while we bq: g 

Her fotlier's dirge — across tlie young and fair 
I saw dcatirs shudder pa^s* . Kay, turn not pale. 
Borne on the solemn strain, her spirit soarea 

Most peacefully on high. 

Chastened ye are 
And h> nd by sorrow to your holy tost 
Arise, — and in your youthful memories 
Treasure the end of innocence. — ^Away, 
Beneath far other skies, weep— if ye can- 
Hie gain of those ye loved. 

EvpfioM. Lift tills fair dust— 

My brother I speechless, tearle^ grief for her 
Who listeneth for thy pray'rsf 

PmduK My mind is dark. 

The faith which she bequeathed must lighten it 
Come forth, and I will learn. — Oh, Miriam t 
Can thy bright faith e*er comfort giicf like ininel 

MAUA J. McINTOSn. 
M188 McIktosii, the mitlior of series of fictions, 
characterized by their trnthftilncss and happy 
style, is the descendant of a Scottish family, 
which came among the first Kettlers to Georgia. 
Her anc(?8tor9 in Scotland were distmgnished by 
the handling of the sword nither than the pen, 
thongli an uncle of Iter grandfather, Brigailier- 
General Wilham Mclntodh, who led the Iligldand 
troojM in the rising of 1715, dnring t fifteen years* 
imprisonment in die Castle of Euinbnrgh, where 
he dicil, wrote a treatise on ** Indosing, fallow- 
ing, and Planting in Scothmd." With fortunes 
greatly diminished by tlie adherence of his family 
to the 8tiiiurt^ her great-grandfather. Capt John 
More Mcintosh, with one Imndred adherent^ 
sailed fVom Inveme:«s in 1735, for the ctilony of 
Qcorgin, and laiwling on the bonks of the Alnta* 
lualia, named the place at which they letUcd New 



Iiiveme«ft, now Dorien, in the countr which still 
retains the imme of Mcintosh. Thu John More 
Mcintosh wns the same wIki originat«Hl uihI waa the 
iirbt signer of the ])rote<t made by the colonists to 
the Board of Tnistoes in En^hind, :;gainst the in- 
triKluctiim of African shives into Georgia. Of his 
sons and c^miidson^ seven bore ct>iiiirii>.Mons in 
the American Army of the Revolution. Of 
tliese, Major Lachlan Mcliito>li wxis the father 
of our niit'por. He combined the dissimilar pro- 
fcs>ioas Gi the law nnd of anii<. His standing as 
a lawyer w;ik hi^^h in his native stiite, and after 
the war of the Revolution, iiolitieal lioncrs were 
often thni-t upon him, and his jien was often 
employeil in dvlcnc* «»t' 'he incf»-»'n-» of his jmrty. 
lie was admired for hn M-cinl c]ii;ditii^, and his 
wann heart and conven^ationnl t^dents are still 
remcmbere<l. He was married to an accom- 
plished lad3% WHO united great cnergv of character 
to purely ieminine traits. Mujor ^Unlosh re- 
hided alter the Revolution in the viil.ngc of Sun- 
buiy, forty miles south of Savannah, tm the «c.i- 
coast of Georgia, wliero twr author \\ a> lorn. In a 
reminiscence of this F]K>t Am thus nt-onls her 
impressions of \\< ?cener^'. ** Suiihurj* wiu* beau- 
tifully situated about five iin!es from the ocean, 
on a bold frith or arm of the «?a, strv^^tching up 
between ?f. Catherine's I>hi!id o!i the one side 
and the main land on tlic other, forming, appa- 
rentlv, the horns of a ere cent, vX the l»as?e of 
whicli the town stood. It was a bc.intiful spot, 
can)eted witli the sliort-leaved Bermuda gra^ 
and shaded witli oak, cellar, locust, and a flower- 
ing tree, the Pndo of India. It was then the 
summer report of all the nei^ihborinjr gentry, who 
went thither fi»r the sea air. Within the last 
twenty years it has lost its character for health, 
and is now a dtsolate min; yet the hearts of 
those who grew up in its ^hadt^ still cling to the 
memory of its loveliness ; a recollection which 





''^i^i^-. 



exists AS a bond of onion between them, whioh 
no distance can wlMdly sever. Its suil« still tfreen 
and boouUM as over, U occailonilly vUitM by a 
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solitAiT pilprrim, who {^'><^^ tliitlicr with sotncrtUing 
of tho' tciidor reverence with whidi lie would 
visit the gnivc of a beloved friend." 

In Sunbiir}', at an academy, which dispensed 
its favors to pupils of both sexes, Hiss Mclntof^h 
received all of lier education for wliich she was 
indebted to schools ;♦ and there the first twenty 
years of her life were si»ent. After that time her 
homo having been broken up by the death of her 
mother, she passed much of her time with a 
married sister, wlio resided in New York, and 
aft<Twanls with her brother, Capt. James M, 
Mcintosh of the U. S. navy, wliosc family had 
nl^o removed to that city. In 1835, Miss 
M<'Intoi>h was induced to sell her property in 
Gci»rgia, and invest the proceeds in Xew York. 
The investsnont proving injudicious, she was 
dependent on her friends or her pen. She 
cliaracteristically chose the indei>endence and 
intellectual development of the latter. Her first 
thought w.vs to translate from tlie French. A 
frien«i advised her to attempt a juvenile series of 
publication^^ which should tiike the place in moral 
Gcience which the jiopular •' Peter Parley" books 
liad taken in matters of f;ict, and sn^rgested 
" Aunt Kilty" as a no:a de plume. The story of 
B'in'lAli'e wa^ accordingly written in 1838, hot 
did ni>t find a publisher till 1841. Its success led 
to a second, JextU Grdhnmf.^ which was followed 
in Quick succL*ssion liy Florence Arnott^ Grace 
and Clfira^ and EUcn LenlU. Each of these 
little works was designed for the iuculcatiio and 

* A few notes before n^ from the pen of W^s McIntodL 
Conlnln a Mur-nif to the lueinory of this hoad nia>tvr of 
Banburv. "lie wa4 an frLt\ G'nthmttn — an epithet which 
h!^ mnrkvd a« quite distinct from tliat of a Grntl-'mam ffm 
Irtland, H« wn.4 a graduate of the Unirvnity of Antrim ^-a 
Prcsbrtcrian divine, yet not In early life after a rcrj siriei 
modcC He would Indci'd. then, hare ati>%rervd Addison's de- 
mands well, bclne quite wUlitij; to avail hlm.«v1f of the elo- 
quence of th'* classics of tho pulpit, while he conki take % 
hand rca<iily. «iilu>r in back:n;ninon — Sir Ko^or de Corerle'y'a 
rpt-cial requi^-ition-^or In vrbi-iL In hi'i latter yuars, hom-ercr. 
for he ha^ iKu«^i-d away from earth, ho bcc-imc an earnest and 
9lacvre Chrt>:i.in ministor. and misrht haro »aid to many of his 
order, * 1 wa« in labors more obundant.* As a tMctier he was 
ttn»ui7ia««od. Tau:;bt In the nicctius of hU own langoa^ and 
ofthedt'nd lanpungi'S, an fi-w American Miolart of'th:it d^^ 
were, he seemed e>i>eclally i;incd for the eommnnicatloa oT 
knowlo(l?c to others. On hin fir5t arrival lu this country bo 
had Ti-sided In .\luxandrla, and had taught In the Cuiii'y of 
General Wa«-hIn^on, a^ he wan proud of renicinbcrln^ Wbea 
be came to Georgia he inarrl.-d ; — there hu continncd t«* live, 
and there he died at a Tory miranccd asce, nearly. If not quita, 
a hundred. Even to the la.<t year of bis life he would have de- 
tected an Imnerfect concord or false prosttdy. When be was a 
teacher, the barbarous ace <^ the rod and the ferule atlll con- 
tinucd. and the boys of bis school sometimes ooroplalned that 
thev were made to expiate by their application, not their ow« 
latiits only, but also those of their fair companions^ who were 
of course exempted fh>m such panli^hmcnts. To those who 
showed any interest In study, he was kind and Indulgent. To 
myself ho scarcely offered any constraint, permitting me eltea 
to choose my studies and prescribe my own lessons. The 
natoral dKike of a vivacious girl to plod ever and cTer la ooe 
beaten track, while boys, who were not always brfs4iter tbaa 
hersclC i»*re leaving her to penetrste into the hisbcr myste- 



ina^tration of some moral sentiment In BEnd 
AKco it was tho hai>i»incss springing from tlie 
exercise of l*encvo1cuoe; in Jessie Grahamei tlta 
love of truth; in Florence Arnotti the distinclioii 
between true generociitj and its counterfeit; in 
Grace and Clara, the valne of the lioinely qnalitj 
of ja.<tlce; and in Ellen Leslie, the inflnence of 
tein|)cr on domestic happiness. In 1844, CSm- 
gueitt and Self- Conquest^ and Woman an Enigma^ 
w*ere publisliud by the Harpers. In 1845, tiio 
same publishcri« brought out PraUe and Prut* 
Hplty and a child's tale called The Cowine, He» 
next work. To Seem and to Be, was pablished in 
I844S bv the A])pletons, who, in 1847, rcpnblished 
Aunt kitty^s Tides, collected from the previoas 
editions into a sin;;le Tolume. In 1848, the same 
house pablished Charnis and Counter Ckarma^ 
and the next year, Donaldson Jfanor^ a collec- 
tion of atticles written at various times for 
magazines, and strung togetlier by a digfat 
thread. In 1850, was brought out IFohkm in 
America^ the only purely didactic woiic the 
antlior has pulished. In 1853, appeared The 
L'tfty and ths Xotr/y, a picture of the life of the 
dave and the master, in the soutliem portion of 
the United States. 

In England, Miss McIntosVs books have ei\)md 
a good reputation, with a large popular sole. Thej 
were fin;t intrmluced by tlie eminent trasedian, 
Mr. Macready, ivho, having obtained Annt Kittv^ 
Tales in this country to take home to his child- 
ren, read them himself on the vojage, as he 
afterwards wrote to a fnend in this city, with 
snch pleasure, that soon after his arrival in Lon- 
don he placed them in the hands of a publisher, 
who reproduced them there. The author's other 
books have been published in England as they 
made their appearance in America, and In the 
competition for uncopyrighted foreign literature^ 
by mure than one London publisher; though with 
tlje hborty of occasionally changing the 



the nsme of the master— my, that thU rlralry had done mors 
Mr his S7h'*ol than a doxea rodi, and I am quite sore that with 
It there mingled no bitterness, for tome of those hMls bare 
been among the best fHcnds of my lIDk The peculiar trsiaing 
of sneh a fchool mnvt of eoarsie luiTe exercised do small Infln- 
eaee on the mental characterUtles. It perhsps enabled me t« 
sxerclae mors readily the solf«ri'llanee necessary when throws 
on my owa fcconreeer-J«t H never Inclined me ftw a moment 
to the Tagaries of these who sund forth as the cbamploM ef 
women's rights. He who best understood the lUHtora Ho bed 
Ibrmed, as&lgned to woroaa • petition of saVlccthMi and de- 
pendent, and I consider the nohleot right to bN the rfgbt 
InUlll^ntlv to obey His laws. In that obi>dloBto IsiMad, 
doabtlMii the hlghsst beeororaMui sr wmbm.** 



nx aaonncm; ob, nr tm rAsmoac axb asots nm 
rasnioH.* 

"Some men are bom to greatness— some aehiere 
greatness— and some have greatness thrust npoa 
them." Henry Manning belonged to the aeeood of 
these three great classes. The son of a mercantile 
adventurer, who won and lost a fortime by speenlap 
tion, he found himself at sixteen years of age called 
on to choose between the life of a Western fanner* 
with its vifforous action, stirring incident, and nragh 
nsage— And the life of a clerk in one cf the mcdt 
noted establishments in Broadwav, the mat sooree 
and centre of fashion in Kew \ ork. Mr. Moman, 
the brother of Mrs. Maaninff, who had been reeaUed 
from the dbtant West by the death of her hvibaad, 
and the embarrassments into which that erent had 
plunged her, had obtained the offer of the latter si- 
tnation for one of his two nephews, and wenld take 
the other with him to his prairie-homa. 

" I do not ask Ton to go with me, Matilda," h« 
said to his sister, ** because onr life is yet too wild 
and rough to suit a delicate woman, reared, as yosi 
hare been, la the midst of luxnrions refinementeh 
Tlie diffieulUes and privations of life in the Went 
fisll most henvily upon woman, while she has UtHe 
of that sustainme power which man*s more adTStt- 
taroos spirit fin£ la oTereomIng dUBeol^ and cop. 
ing witn danger. But let me hare one ef yew 
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boj«» and by the time ht lias arrircd st manhoody 
h« vill be able, I doubt not, to offer you in hia 
home all the coniforta, if not all tbe elegancet of 
your present aboda." 

Mm Manning consented ; and now the question 
vas^ which of her sons should remain with her, and 
wliich should accompany Mr. Morgan. To Henry 
Manning, older by two jears than his broUier | 
George, the choice of situations was subTiiitted. ; 
He went with his uncle to the Broadway establish- | 
nient» heard the duties which would be demanded j 
from him, the nlary which would be given, saw the ; 
ffrace with wliich the iVganU behind the counter ' 
displayed their silks, and satins, and velvet*, to tho 
eltff aides before the counter, and the decision with i 
which they promulgated the decrees of fashion ; and i 
with that^ust sense of his own powers which is the ; 
accompaniment of true genius, he decided at once , 
that there lay his vocation. Qeorgc, who had not j 
been without difficulty kept quiet while his brother \ 
was forming his decision, as soon as it was an- ; 
Bounced, sprang forward with a whoop that would '. 
have suited a Western forest better than a Kew ! 
York drawing-room, threw the Horace he was read- 
ing across the table, clasped first his mother and 
then his uncle in his arms, and exclaimed, " I am the 
boT for the West I will help you to fell forests 
and build cities there, undei w ny slumld not we 
build cities as well oa Romulus and Remus P 

" I will supply your cities with all their silks, and 
satins, and velvets, and laces, and charge tliem no- 
thing, George,** said Henry Manning with tliat air 
of superiority with which the worldly-wise often 
look on the sallies of the enthusiast 

" Tou make my head ache, my son,** comploincd 
Mrs^ Manning, shrinking from his boisterous gratu- 
lation ; — but Mr. Morgan returned his hearty era- 
brace, and as he ^azed bto his bold, bright face, 
with an eye as bnght as his own, replied to his 
burst of enthusiasm, " You are the very buy for the 
West, Gcoree. It is out of such brave stuff that 
pioneers and city-builders are always made.** 

Henry Manning soon bowed himself into the favor 
of the ladies who formed the principal customers of 
his employer. By his eareral and renlly correct 
habits, and his elegant taste in the selection and ar- 
rangement of goods, he became also a favorite with 
hu employers themselresw They needed an agent 
for the selection of goods abroad, and they sent him. | 
He purchasetl clotlis for them in England and silks 
in France, and came home with the reputation of a 
travelled man. Having persuaded his mother to 
advance a capital for him by selling out the bank 
atock in whicn Mr. Morgan had funded her little 
fortune, at twenty-four years of age he commenced 
business for himself as a French importer. Leaving 
a partner to attend to the sales at home, he went 
abroad for the selection of goods, and the further 
enhancement of his social reputation. He returned 
ia two years with a fashionable figure, a most 
reekerchS style of dress» moustachioa of the most 
approved cut* and wldskers of faultless curl — a 
finished gentleman in his own conceit With such 
attractions, the preaiiae whidi he derived from his 
reported travels and lonff residence abroad, and the 
tavair/airc of one who had made the eonventional 
arrangementa of society hit study, he quickW rose 
to the summit of his widici» to the point which it 
bad been hia life's ambition to attain. He became 
tbe umpire of taste, and hb word was received as 
the fiat of fashion. He eontiiiiied to reside witli his 
mother, and paid great attention to her style of 
dresa, and the anrangeinenta of her house, for it woa 
important tluit hit mother shoold appear proi)erly. 
Foot Ite Maiming I iba lomotimea thought tliat 



Sroud title^ dearly purchased by listening to hb 
aily criticisms on appearance, language, manners, 
which had been esteemed stylish enough in their 
day. 

George Manning had visited his mother only onee 
since he left her with all the bright imaginings and 
boundless confidence of fourteen, and then Henry 
was in Europe It was during the first winter after 
his return, and when the brothers had been sepa- 
rated for nearly twelve years, that Mrs. Manning 
informed him she had received a letter from George, 
announcing his intention to be in ICcw York in De- 
cember, and to remain with tlicm through most, if 
not all the winter. Ilcury Manning was evidently 
annoyed at the announcement 

" I wish," he said, " that George had chosen to 
make his visit in the summer, when most of the peo- 
ple to whom I should hesitate to introduce him 
would have been absent I should be sorry to hurt 
his feelings, but really, to introduce a Western 

farmer into polished society ^ Henry Manning 

shuddered and was silent " And then to clioose 
this winter of all winters for his visit, and to come 
in December, just at the veiy time that I heard yes- 
terday Miss Harcourt was coming from Washii gton 
to spend a few weeks with her IHend, Mrs. Duf- 
fiddl" 

<* And what has Miss Harcourt's visit to Mrsi 
Duilic-ld to do with George's visit to usf** asked MriL 
Manning. 

** A great deal — ot least it has a great deal to do 
with my regret that he should come just now. I 
told you how I became acquainted with Emma Har- 
court in Europe, and what a splendid creature she 
ia Even in raris she bore Uie palm for wit and 
beauty — and fnshion too— that is in English and 
Amencan society. But I did not tell you that she 
received me with such distinguished favor, and 
evinced so much pretty consciousness at my atten« 
tions, that had not her father, having been chosen 
one of the electors of President and Vice-President, 
hurried from Paris in order to be in this country in 
time for his vote, I should probobly have been in- 
duced to marry her. Her father is in Congress this 
year, and you see, she no sooner learns that I am 
here, than she comes to spend part of the winter 
with a friend in New Yoric." 

Henry arose at this, walked to a glass, surveyed 
his elegant figure, and eonlinuing to cast occasional 
glances at it as he walked backwards and forwards 
through the room, resumed the conversation, or n^ 
ther his own communication. 

''All this is very encouraging, doubtlees; but 

Emma Harcourt is so perfectly elegant, so thoroughly 

refined, that I dreaa the eBeet upon her of any 

: cvtri association — by the by, motlier, if I obtain her 

I permission to introduce yon to her, yon will not 

wear that brown hat in visiting her— a brown hat 

I is my aversion— it is positively vulgar. But to re> 

{ turn to George — ^how can I inti*oduce him, with hit 

rough, boisterous, Western manner, to this courtly 

lady r— the very thought chills me**— and Henry 

Manning shivered — ** and yet how can I avoid it» if 

we should be engaged f" 

With December came the beautiful Emma Har- 
court, and Mrib Duffield's house was thronged with 
her admirersi Hei^s was the form and movement 
of the Huntress Queen rather than of one trained 
in the halls of fashion. There waa a loTOoa fteo- 
dom in her air, her step, her glance, whleb, had tha 
been less beautiful, less talented, less fortunate in 
social position or in wealth, wonld have plaeed her 
mider the ban of fashion; but, as it was, she eom* 
manded fivihion, and even Heniy Manning, the very 
•laTe of eottTcntiooaUsm, had ao eritidim for her. 
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He liad l>e«n among the first to call on her, ami the 
blush that flitted acroM her cheek, the tinile that 
played upon her lips, as he was announced, might 
wefl have flattered one even of less vanity. 

Tlie very next day, before Ueary had had time to 
improve tfiese symptoms of her favor, on returning 
home, at five o*clock to his dinner, he found a 
stranger in the parlor with his muther. The gentle- 
man arose on his entrance, and he had scarcely time 
to glance at the tall, manly fonn, the lofty air, the 
conunandiiig brow, ere he found himself clasped in 
his nrms, with the exclamation, ** Dear Henry 1 how 
rejoiced I am to see you ngaiiL** 

'l:i George Manning the physical and intellectual 
man had been developed in rare harmony, lie was 
taller and larger every way than his brother Henry, 
and the self-reliance which the latter had labori- 
ously attained from the mastery of all conventional 
rules, was his by virtue of a courageous soul, which 
held itself above all rules but those prescribed by 
its own high sense of the right Tliere was a sin- 
gular contrast, rendered yet more striking by some 
l)oints of resemblance, between the pupil of society 
and the child of the forest — ^between the Parisian 
elegance of Henry, and the proud, free grace of 
George. His were the step and bearing which we 
have seen in an Indian chief ; but thought had left 
its impress on his brow, and there was in his coun- 
tenance that indescribable air of refinement which 
marks a polished mind. In a very few minutes 
Henry became reconciled to his brother^s arrival, 
and satisfied with him in all respects but one— his 
drei(& This was of the finest cloth, but made into 
large, loose trowscrs, and a species of hunting-shirt, 
trimmed with fur, belted around the waist, and de- 
scending to the knee, instead of the tight pantaloons 
and closely fitting body coat prescriMd by fashion. 
Tiic little party lingered long over the table — it was 
seven o'clock before they arose from it 

" Dear mother," said; George Manning, *« I am 
sorry to leave you this evening, but I will make you 
rich amends to-morrow by introducing to you the 
friend I am going to visit, if ^ou will permit me. 
Henry, it is so long since I was in New \ ork that I 
need some direction in finding my way— must I tarn 
up or down Broadway for Kumber — , in going from 
this street r 

" Number — ," exclaimed Henry in surprise ; 
" you must be mistaken — that is Mrs. Dufiield s." 

" Then I am quite right ; for it is at Mrs. Dof- 
field's that I expect to meet my friend this evening.** 

With some curiosity to know what friend of 
George could have so completely the entrS^ of the 
fashionable Mrs. Duflield's house as to make an ap- 
pointment there, Henry proi>osed to go with him 
and show him the way. There was a momentary 
hesitation in George's manner before he replied; 
** Very well, I shall be obliged to you.* 

''But— excuse me, George — ^you are not surely 
goinp; in that dress— this is one of Mm Dui!ield*§ re- 
ception evenings, and, early as it is, you will find 
company there.^ 

George laughed oi he replied ; " They must take 
me as I am, Henry. We do not receive our foshiona 
from Paris at the West" 

Henry almost repented his offer to accompany hit 
brother, but it was too late to withdraw; for 
George, unconscious of this feeling, had taken hit 
cloak and cap, and was awaiting hit escort Ai 
they approached Mr& Duffield*s house, Georjpo, who 
haa hitherto led the oonversation, became silent, or 
answered hU brother only in monosyllables, and 
then not always to t*)e purpose. At they entered 
the ball, tlie hats and cloaks aUplayed there showed 
tbat| M Henry supposed, the/ were not ^he earUeet 



Tisiior& Oeorg[e paused for a moment, and said, 
** You must go m without me, Henry. Show me to 
a room where there is no company,** he eontinned, 
turning to a servant — " and take this card in to Mr& 
Duffield— be sure to give it to Mm Duffield her- 
aelil'* 

The servant bowed low to the ^ commanding 
stranj^er; and Ilenrj, almost mechanically, obeyed 
his direction, muttering to himseUi, ** Free and easy, 
upon my honor." He had scarcely entered the usoal 
reception-room, and made his bow to Mra Duflield, 
when the servant presented his brother's card. He 
watched her closely, and saw a smile playing over 
her lips as her eyes rested on it She glanced 
anxiously at Miss Haroourt, and crossing the room 
to a group in which she stood, she drew her aside. 
After a few whispered words. Mm Duflield placed 
the card in Miss Harcourt*s hand. A sudden flash 
of joy irradiated ever^ feature of her beautiful 
face, and Henry Manning saw that, but for MrSL 
Duffield's restraining hand, she would have rushed 
from the room. Recalled thus to a reeoUeetion of 
others, she looked around her, and her eyes met hi& 
In an instant her face was covered with blushes, and 
she drew back with embarrassed consciousness— al- 
most immediately, however, she raised her head 
with a proud, bright expression, and though she did 
not look at Henry Manning, he felt that she was 
conscious of his ooservation, as she passed with a 
composed yet joyous step from tlie room. 

Henry Manning was awakins^ from a dream. ^ It 
was not a very pleasant awakemng ; but as his vani^ 
rather than his heart was touched, he was able to 
conceal his chagrin, and appear as interesting and 
agreeable as usual He now expected, with eome 
impatience, the dinoueifusni of the comedy. An 
hour passed away, and MtSb Dufiield's eye began to 
consult the marble clock on her mantel-piece The 
chime for another half hour rang out ; and ahe left 
the room and returned in a few minutes, leaning on 
the arm of George Manning 

** Who is that! — What noble-looking man is 
that r were questiona Henry Manning heard from 
many — from a very few only the excUmation, ** How 
oddly he is drcsseo T Before the evening was over 
Henry began to feel that he was eclipsed on hia own 
theatre— that George, if not in tkefoilUoti, waa yet 
more the^Mhion than he. 



Following the proud happy glance of hia brothei'a 
eye, a quarter of an hour later, Henr^. saw Ifisa 
Hareourt entering the room in an opposite direction 



from that in winch he had lately 'comcw If thii 
were a rwe on her part to veil the connexion be- 
tween their movements, it was a fruitless caution. 
None who had seen her before could fail now to ob- 
serve the softened character of her beauty, and 
thoae who saw 

A.thmmmd UnriilBf sppsritloas stsit 
Into her f' 



whenever his eyes rested on her, eoold aenreely 
doubt his influenee over her. 

The next morninjg George Manning brought Misa 
Hareourt to visit his mother ; and Mm Manning rose 
greatly in her son Henry's cetimatlon when he aaw 
Uie affectionate deference evinced towards her by 
the proud beauty. 

" How strange m^ manner must have aeemed to 
yon BomeUmesl** said Miss Hareourt to Henrr one 
day. ** I was engaged to George long before I met 
yon in Europe ; and though I never had eonmfe te 
mention him to you, I wondered a little that jiw 
:e of him. I never doubted for a i 



never apoke 

that yon were acquainted with our engagement,* 

** I do not even yet understand whire and Imw 
yea and Qeorga SMt" 
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** We met at home — my fiither wm goTenior of 
the territorj— SUte dow — in which your uncle 
liTei: our homes were Terr near each other*!, end 
eo we met almost daily while I was still a ehild. 
We hare had all sorts of adTcntnres together ; for 
George was a great farorite with my father, and I 
was permitted to go with him anywhere. He has 
savco my life twice— once at the imminent peril of 
his own, when with the wilfulness of a spoiled 
child I would ride a horse which he told me I could 
not manage; Oh! joa know not half his noble- 
peas,** and tears moutened the bright eyes of the 
happy girl 

llenry Manning was touched through all hit eon- 
Tentionalism, yet the moment after he said, ** George 
is ft fine fellow, certainly ; but I wish you could 
persuade him to dress a little more uke other 
people." 

" I would not if I could,** exclaimed Emma Har- 
oourt, while the blood rushed to her temples ; " fa- 
shions and all such conyeotional regulations are 
mftde for those who hare no innate perception of 
the right, the noble, the beautiful^no^ for such as 
he— he is above fhshion.** 

What Emma would not aslc, she yet did not fail 
to recognise as another proof of correct judgment^ 
when George Manning laid aside his Western coa- 
tume and ossumed one less remarkable. 

Henry Maiming had received a new idear— that 
there are those who are above the fashion. Allied 
to this was another thought, which in time found 
entrance to his mind, that it would be at least fts 
profitable to devote our energies to the acquisition 
of true nobility of soul, pure and high thought and 
refined taste, os to the study of those conventional- 
isms which are but their outer garment, and can at 
l>est only conceal, for ft short time, their absence. 

LTDLL UABIA dnUX 

The maiden name of Mrs. Child was Frands. 
She was bom in Massachusetts, but passed a por- 
tion of her earlier career in Maine, where her &- 
ther removed shortly after her birth. 

In the year 1824 she published her first work, 
HobomclLjL tale foonded upon the early histoiy 
of New England. The story told by Dr. Oris- 
wold in relation to this oommenoement of a long 
literary career is a cnrioua one. While on a visit 
to her brother, the Rev. Oonyers Francis, minis- 
ter in Watertown, Massaohusetta, she accidentally 
met with the recent nnmber of the North Ame- 
rican Review and read an article on Yamoyden by 
Dr. Palfi^y, in which the field offered by early 
New England histoiy for the purposes of the no- 
Telist is dwelt npon. She took pen in hand and 
wrote off the first chapter of llobomok. Her 
brotlier^B commendation enoonraged her to pro- 
peed, and in six weeks the storv was completed. 
In the following vear shojpnblisned The i?eMf, a 
tale of the Revolution. Uke Hobomok it intro- 
dnces the most prominent historical personages of 
its scene and time to the reader, and with snch 
effect that a speech put in the month of James 
Otis is (Mflen quoted as having been aotoally pro- 
iDoanoed by the statesman. 

In 1829 slio marrieil Mr. David L. Ohlld, and 
in 1827 eonuneneod Tk4 Jwm^ MUMmnf^ a 



monthly macazine. She next ia^ned 2%$ iWr- 
gal Jlovtewifiy a work op domestic economy and 
culinary mattera, design^ for families of limited 
means. In ISdl she published The Mothet^g 
Booh^ a volume of good counsel on the training of 
children, and in 1832 The OirVe Boohy a work of 
somewhat similar natnre. Her Litee <^ Madame 
de Stael^ Madame Roland^ Lady RvMsell^ and Mor- 
dame Guyon^ were published about the same time 
in two volumes of the Ladies' Family Library, a 
scrioj of bookH edited by her, for which rhe also 
prepared tlie Biographies qf Good Witex^ in one 
volume, and the uutory of the Condition tf 
Women in all Agen^ in two volumes. 

In 1838 she published The Coronal^ a collection, 
of miscellanies in prose and verse, which she had 
previously contributed to various annuals, and In 
the same vear An Appeal for that Ckm of Ame^ 
rioane called Africaner a vigorous work which 
created a great sensation. Dr. Channing is aaid 
to have walked from Boi>ton to Roxbury to see 
and thank the author, personally a stranger to 
him. 

In 1885, PhilothecL a classical romance of the 
days of Pericles and Aspasia. appeared. It is the 
most elaborate and succe^ful of the author^s pro- 
ductions, and is in dose and artistic keeping with 
the classic age it portrajrs. Most of tiie statesmen 
and philosophers of the time are introduced in ita 
pages with a generally close adherence to histoiy, 
though in the character of Plato she has departed 
in a measure from this rule by dwelling on the 
in3'stical doctrines of the philosopher to the ex- 
clusion of his practical traits of character. The 
female characters, Philothea, Eudora, and the ce- 
lebrated Aspasia, are portrayed with great beau^ 
and delicacy. 

In 1841 Mrs. Cliild and her husband, removing 
to New York, became the editors of the National 
Anti-Slaveiy Standard. In the same year she 
conmienced a series of letters for the Boston Coo- 
rier, which were afterwards republished in two 
Tolnmes with the titie of Letter* from New York^ 
a pleasant series of descriptions of the every-day 
life of the metropolit^ abounding to the observant 
and appreciative eye in picturesque Incident and 
suggestion for far-reaching thought. McDonald 
Clarke forms the subject of one of these lettera. 
Others are occupied by the hnmanitarian Institn* 
tions of the city, otiiers by fiowers and marketa^ 
The peripatetic trades come In for tiiefar share of 
notiM, nor are the patiietic narratives of want, 
temptation, and misery, the annals of the cellar 
and prreti omitted. Occadonal excursions to 
the pictnresone and historic villagea of the Hud- 
son, Staten IvUmd, and other near at hand mral 
retreats, give an additional charm to theae de- 
lightful volumes. 

In 18iC Mrs. Child published a collection of her 
magazine stories nnder the titie of Faet and Fic^ 
Hon, She has now In press a work in three vo- 
lumes, one of the most elaborate which ahe baa 
undertaken, entitled The Progreee ef Bdigism 
Ideae^ embracing a view of every form of belief 
"from the nsoat ancient Hindoo records to tha 
oomplote establiahment of the Catholic Chureh.** 



Weleone to thes^ Ole Aid t 
A wsleone, wann and free! 
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For heart and memorr are ftill 
Of thy rich miiMtrelsy. 

TU music for tlie tuncfnl rilli 
To flow to from tho venUnt bilk; 
Music such as first on earth 
Gave to the Aurora birth. 

Music for the leaves to dance to; 
Music such as sunbeams glance to; 
Treble to the oceairs roar, 
Om some old resouudiiig shorsu 

Silvery showers from the fountiuns; 
Mists uuroUing from the mountains; 
Lightning flashing tlirough a cloud, 
AVhcn the winds arc piping loud. 

Music full of warbling graces, 
Like to birds in forest places. 
Gushing, trilling, wliirring round, 
Mid tlie pine trees* munu'ring sound. 

Tlie martin Molding at the wren. 
Which sharply answers back again. 
Till across the angry song 
Strains uf laughter run alon^ 

Kow leaps the bow, with airr bound. 
Like dancer springing from the ground. 
And now like autuum wind comes sighing. 
Over leaves und blosdoms dying. 

The lark now singeth from afar. 
Her carol to tlie morning star, 
A clear soi>rano rising high. 
Ascending to the inmost sky. 

And now the scattered tones arc firing. 
Like sparks in midnight darkness dying 

/^Avn« fawirM «wvAl?A^a tn ^1«^ a1?«y 



ing. 



Gems from rockets in tlve sky. 
Falling — ^ialli ng — gracefuUy. 

Now wreathed and twined— but still eyolring 
Harmonious oneness is revolving ; 
Departing with the fisintest sigh, . 
like ghost of some sweet melody. 

As on a harp with golden strings. 
All nature breathes through thee^ 

And with her thousand voices ainga 
The infinite and free. 

Of beaoty she is lavish ever; . 

Her urn is alwava full; 
But to our earth she giveth never 

Another Ole BuL 

OU» AOn— PBOM LSTRIS FIOX VBW TOIX 

Childhood itself is scarcely more lovely than a 
cheerful, kind, sunshiny old age» 

How I love the mellow ss^ 
BmiUnfT through tho wll ofsfrel 
And whcii«*«r this man of yssit 
In the dsnos of Joj «ppc«t% 
Api b on his tvtnplsshttnc; 
Bat hU hssrt-Als A«tr< if yoiM^ / 

Here is the great secret of a bright and ffreen old 
age When Tithonus asked for an eternal life in the 
body, and found, to his sorrow, that immortal ^uth 
was not lnc]ude<l in the bargain, it aarely was b^ 
eanse he for^ to oak the perpetual gift of loving 
and sympathiiing. 

Next to thia, is an intenae affeetion for nainre, and 
fbr all uinple thiugc A hmnan beait ean never 

grow old, ifit takea a lively intereat in the pairing of 
irda, the re-prodnction of ilower^ and the ehanging 
tints of autumn-ferML Nature, unlike other frienda. 
haa an exhauatlesa meaning, which one aeea and 
hears more distinctly, the more they are enamoured 
of her. Bleaaed are they who lUur it; for throqgh 



tones come the moat inward nercepUona of the spirit 
Into tlie ear of tlie aoul, wnich revereutlv /ftsfciu^ 
Nature whispers, apeaka, or warbles, most heavenly 
arcana. 

And even they who seek her only tlirough seienee^ 
receive a portion of her own tranquillity, and peq>e- 
tual youth. The happiest old man I ever saw, waa 
one who knew how the inason-bee builds his cell, and 
how every bird lines her nest; who found pleasure 
in a sea-shore pebble, as boys do in new marbles; 
and who placca every glittering mineral in a focus 
of light, under a kaleidoscope of his own construo- 
tion. The effect was like the imagined riches of fairy 
land; and when an admiring ei*oup of happy young 
people gathered round it, the heart of the good old 
man leapt like the heart of a child. Tlie laws of na- 
ture, as manifested in her infinitely various opera- 
tion^ were to him a perennial fountain of delight; 
and. like her, lie offered the joy to all Here was no 
admixture of the bad excitement attendant upon 
ambition .or controversy ; but all waa sereuelT 
happy, as are an augers thoughts, or an infant a 
dreania. 

Ago, in its outward senses, returns again to ehild- 
hooT; and tlius should it do spiritually. The little 



child enters a rich man's house, and loves to play 
with the things that are new and pretty, but he 
thinka not of their market value, nor does he pride 
hinircif t:iat another child cannot play with the same. 
The farmer's home will probably delight him more; 
for he will love living squirrels better than marble 
greyhounds, and the merry bob o*lincoln better than 
stuffed birds from Araby the blest ; for tAey cannot . 
sing into liis heart What he wants is life and lore 
— the power of giving and receiving joy. To this 
estimate of things, wis^dom returns, after the intni- 
tioos of childhood are lost Virtue is but innocHsiice 
on a highert>lane, to be attained only through severe 
conflict Til us life completes its circle; but it is n 
circle that rtsrt while it revolves; for the path of 
spirit is ever spiral, containing ail of truth and lore 
in each revolution, yet ever tending upward. ^ The 
virtue which brings us back to innocence, on a higher 
plane of wisdom, may be the childhood of anotlier 
state of exi'ttence ; and through aucces^ve eonflicta, 
we may again oomplete tlie oaoending circle, and find 
it holinean 

The ages, too, are rising spirally ; each eoatiuning 
all, yet ever ascending. Hence, all our new thinge 
are old, and yet they are new. Some truth known 
to the ancients meets us on a higher plane, and wo 
do not recognise it, because it is like a child of enrth, 
which has pasted upward and become an suigeL 
Notliing of true beauty ever passes awav. Tho youth 
of tlie world, which Greeee embodied in immortal 
marble, will return in tlie drcliiig Ages, aa iiinooonoo 
comes back in virtue ; but it shall return filled with 
a higher life; and that, too, shall point upward. 
Thus shall the Arts be glorified. Beethoven's muaio 
propheaies all this, and strug^es after it continitaUy ; 
therefore, whosoever hears it, (with the sMaoard, ns 
well as the outward ear,) feela hia aoul aproad its 
strong pinions, eager to pus ** the flaming boiuds of 
time and apace,** and eirole aU the Infinitai 



Thrse 
and m 
little 



r— pars h<wv«ns opsned, bMmlnit la thrss poro beavta, 
lothlnff wss la tliem bat Qod, lovs, and Joj, aa^ tbe 
tosr-drop 0t esrtb whioh hsags upon all ear flowoiai^ 



Few know how to eatlniate the prcdooa gom oC 
friendaliip at its real worth ; few guard it "with tho 
tender care which its rarity and exeelleneo 
Love, like the beautiful opal, ia a eloiid 
whicheanieaaiparlc of firo ia ita boaomi Wt 
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fnendship, like n diamoiid, ndiaUi ttcftdily from iU 
trampArent heart 

This Bctititncnt was nerer cxperieneed in greater 
depth nnd purity than by DaTia and Jonathan True- 
mnn, brothers of ncnrlv the eome age Their friend- 
ship was not indeed of tliat ex<>iting and refre:»lung 
eliaracter, wliich is the result of a perfect aceord of 
rery different endo«'inents» It wa» aiiiaon, not har- 
mony. In person, habits, and manners, they were 
as much alike as two leaves of the same tree. 
Thcj- were both hereilitary member* of the Society 
of Friends, and remained so from choice. Tlicy 
were aequainted in the same circle, and engaged in 
similar pursnitsi "Iheir eonis wore exactly the 
same frockcont an<l morning-dress of life; I mean 
two bodies with tlie same cuffs and collars, of tha 
same color, button-holes, trimmings, and tut," 

Jonathan was a little le^ sedate than his older 
brother; he indulged a little more in the quiet» 
elderly sort of humor of the " Clieerj-ble Brothers" 
But it was merely the difference between tlie same 
lake perfectly calm, or faintly rippled by the 
slightest breeze. Tliey were so constantly seen to- 
gether, that thc^^were called the Siamese Twinsi 
Unfortunately, tliis simiUirity extended to a senti- 
ment which does not admit of partiiersliip. They 
both loved the same maiden. 

Deborah 'Win^low was the only daughter of one 
of tliosc substantial Quakers, who a discriminating 
observer would know, at first sight, was " well to 
do in the worhl ;* for the fine broadcloth coat and 
glossy hat spoke that fact with even less certainty 
than the perfectly comfortable expression of coun- 
tenance. His petted child was like a blossom planted 
in sunny places, and shielded from everr rude wind. 
All her little-lady-like whims were indufj^ed. If the 
drab-colored silk was not exactly the rl^ht shades 
or the Braithwaite muslin was not suflSciently fine 
and transj>arent, orders must be sent to London, that 
her daintmess might be satisfied. ^ Her countenance 
was a true index of life pa.<scd without strong emo- 
tions. Hie mouth w.is like a babels, the blue eyes 
were mild and innocent, and tlie ovul face was nu- 
T&rying in the delicate tint of the sweet pea blos- 
som. Her hair never (Straggled into ringlets, or 
played with the breeze; its silky bunds were always 
like molasses-candv, moulded to yellowish whiteness, 
and laid in glossy oraid^ 

Tliere is much to be sidd in favor of this nnvary- 
ing serenity ; for it saves a vast amount of suffering. 
But all natures cannot thus glide through an un- 
mffled existence. Deborah's quiet temperament 
made no resistance to its uniform environment; but 
bad I been traine<i in her exact sect, I should inevi> 
tably have boiled over and melted the moulds* 

She had alwavs been aequainted with the Tme- 
man brothers. They all attended the same sehool, 
and they sat in sight of each other at the same 
meeting; though Quaker custom, ever careful to 
dam up human nature within safe limits, ordained 
thaCthey should be seated on different sides of the 
house, and {>ase out by different doom They visited 
the same neighbors, and walked home in company. 
She probablj never knew, with positive eertainty, 
whien of tne brothers she ]veferred; she ha4 
always been in the habit of loving them both : but 
JonaUuuk happened to ask first, whether aha iored 
him. 

It was during an evening walk, that ha firtt men* 
tioned the subiect to David; and he eould not sea 
how his lips trembled, and hia (aee flushed. TIm 
emotion, tliongh stnmg and painful, waa 10011 
pre ne d : and in a roiee but slightly eonstraine 
UiQuired, ** Does Deborah love thee, brotherr 

Tba jevng matt re|iUed that ha thoug hi to^ md 



he intended to ask her, aa •oon as the way 
openetl. 

David likewise thought, that Deborah was at- 
tached to him ; and he had invited her to ride the 
next day, for the exi»ress purpose of n^Hrertaining the 
point Never hod liis peaceful pouI been in such a 
tumult Sometimes he thought it would be riglit 
and honorable to tell Deborah tliiit they both loved 
her, and ask her to name her choice. ** But tlien if 
she should prefer we" he said to himself, " it will 
make dear Jonathan very unhappy ; and if she should 
choose fiiui, it will be a damj>cr on her happiness, 
to know that I am dl«ap|H>iufed. If she accepta 
him, 1 will keep my secret to myself. It is a heavy 
cross to take up; but William Penn says, * no cross, 
no crown.' lu this ca^e. 1 would be willing to give 
up the crown, if I could get rid of the cross. But 
then if I lay it down, poor Jonatluin must bear it 
I have always found that it brought great peace ef 
mind to conquer selfi$hne»s, and 1 will strive to do 
so now. As mv brother^s wife, she will ftill be a 
near and dear friend ; and their children will seem 
almost like my own." 

A current of counter thoughts rushed thmogh his 
mind. He ror^e quickly ond walked the room, with 
a feveru'h agitation he had never before ex]»erieneed. 
But through all the eoi.flict, the idea of saving his 
brother from suffering remained paramount to hia 
own pain. 

The promii^ed ride could not be avoided, but it 
proved a temptation almost too strong for the good 
unselfish man. Deborah's sweet face looked so 
pretty under the sliadow of her plain bonnet; her 
soft hand remained in his so confidingly, when she 
was about to enter the chaise, and turned to speak 
^to her mother; she smiled on him so nffeclionately, 
and called him Friend David, in such winning tniiM, 
that it required all his strength to avoid uttering 
the question, wliich for ever trembled on his lips: 
'* Dost thoa love me, Deborah T But always there 
rose between them the imafre of that dear orother, 
who slept in his arms in childhood, and shared the 
same apartment now. "Let him have the first 
chance, he said to himsclfl '* If he is accepted, I 
will be resigned, and will be to them both a tme 
friend through life.** A very slight pressure of the 
hand alone betrayed his agitation, wlieu he opened 
tlie door of her house^ and said, ''Farewell, De- 
boralu** 

In a few days, Jonathan informed him that be was 
betrothed; and the magnanimous brotlier wished 
him joy with a sincere heart, eonconling that it was a 
sad one. His first impulse was to go awav, that be 
might not be daily reminded of what he had lest ; 
but the fear of marring their happiness enabled him 
to choose the wiser part of making at once the effort 
that must be made. No one suspected the lacrifiee 
he laid on the altar of friendship^ Wlien the yonng 
couple were married, he taxed his ingenuity to fur- 
nish whatever he tliought would please the bride, 
by its peculiar neatness and eleganee. At fint^ be 
found It very hard to leave them by thdr eoay pie*, 
aant fireside, and go to his own solitary apartment, 
where he never before had dwelt alone; and when 
the bride and bridegroom looked at each other ten* 
derly, the glance went through Ids heart like an 
arrow of fire. But when Deborah, with gentle 
playfulness, apologised for having taken his brother 
away firom him, ha replied, with a oniet anll^, 
" Kay, my friend, I have not lost a bratber. I hare 
only gained a tiater." Hia self-aenial teemed to emgr, 
that the worldly might have thoucht it coal him 
litUe effort, and deaerred no praise ; but Om wigeli 
lovedhimferit 

By degreaaba rmmned Us wonted 1 
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becanM the alinojit eonstant inmate of (beir lHm0«i 

A stranffer migiit Almo5t Uave doubled which was 
the husband; so completely were the tlirec anited 
in all tlieir affi'ctions, hnbiLii, and pursuits. A little 
ton and daughter came to atrengtlioo the bond ; and 
the afTectiouattf uncle found his heart almu.-t as much 
cheered by them, a^ if they had bi'en hi^ own. 
Many an agreeable young Fiier.d would have will- 
iiigly superintended a household for David ; but 
there was a natural refiDcnieot in his chnracter, 
which rendered it impossible to make a maniaire of 
convei'ieitce. He fult more deeply than w«^ upua- 
rent, that there was somcthir.g wanting in hia 
earthly lot; but he could not marry, unless he 
found a woman wlunu he loTcd as dearly as he had 
loved Deboraii ; uad buch a one never again came | 
to him. I 

Tlieir years flowed on with quiet regularity, dia- I 
turbed with few of the ills humanity is heir to. In | 
all the small daily atTairs of life, each preferred the 
other's good, and thus secured the happiness of the < 
whole. Abroad, their benevolence fell with the 
nobelci^ lil*erality of dew. The brother* both pros- 
percil in bu-:ine:^s, and Jonathan inherited a large 
portion of his fatlii'r-iu-l;i\v*« handsome prt>i>erty. 
tkcver were a family t»o pillowed and cu^iiosted on 
the carriage- road to heaveiL But they were so 
sim]dy a:id naturally virtuous, that tlic smooth path 
was loss daiigcrous to them than to others. 

Reverses came at last in Joiiatlian*s afTsiirs. The 
failure of others, less careful tlmn himself, involved 
him in their disasters. But David was rich, and 
the idea of a so|>arate pur»e was unknown between 
them; therefore the gentle Dcboi^ah knew no change 
in her household comforts and elegancies, and felt 
no necei^ty of dimiuisliing tiicir lai-ge liberality to 
the poor. 

At sixty-three years old, the younger bn>ther do- 
pqrte*! this life, in the anus of Ids constant friend. 
ITie widow, who had herself counted sixty winters^ 
had been for some time gradually declining in 
he:dt}i. When the estate was settled, the pro|>erty 
was found in&utficient to pay debts. But the kind, 
fnond, with the Rame delicate disinten^tedne^ 
which had always characterized him. carefully con- 
cealed this fact. He settled a Iiandi^me fortune 
upon the widow, which she always supposed to be 
a |>ortion of her husband's estate. Being executor, 
he niannged affairs as he liked. He borrowed his 
own capital ; and every quarter, he gravely paid 
her intere:it on his own money. In the refinement 
of his generosity, he was not stitljficd to support her 
in the abundance to which she had been accustomed; 
he wi^hod to have her totally unconscious of obliga- 
tion« and perfectly free to dispose of the funds aa 
■he iileasea. 

His goodness was not limited to his own household. 
If a poor seamstress was declining in health, for want 
of exercise and variety of scene, David Thiemaa 
was sure to invite her to Kiagara. or the Springs, as 
ft particular favor to him, because he needed com- 

{«uy. If there was ft kme widow, peculiarly friend- 
ess, hia emrriage waa alwaya ftt her aemee. If 
there was a maiden lady uncommonly homely, hia 
arm was always ready aa an escort to public places. 
Without talking at aU upon tlie Bubject» he practi- 
cally devoted himself to the mission of attending 
upon (be poor, tha unattracttTa, and the neglectad. 
Tbna the good old bachelor preranta ms sym> 
pathies from oongeaKng, and hk heart from rusting 
out The aaalight was takem away from hia lan£ 
■cana of life; but liUla birds aleep ia th^r aeeta, 
and iwect llowera breathe Ibeir fragrance loringly 
t!iroagb tba bright MMMU^tolbii tnuiquU eiiit. 



SDMUND IX OUFFOL 
£dmu:[7d D. Ckiffix, the second soa of Gaorge 

GrilRiv, a leading iiicinlier of tho New York bar, 
and the author of a voliiiiie published in 1830, 
entitled The Gospel iU ottm Adroeate^ was- born 
at Wyominir, Pcim>ylvania, Se|»teinber 10, 1804. 
He ^VAS a grandi^m. on tho moliicr'a ude, of Co- 
lonel Zi'bnlon Butler, who defended tho valley 
a:^aiii-t the Brii.-h attick w .'.ch termiiuited in 
tiw nieTnoraMo iiuiv-^acro of 1778. When two 
years nhl &linund Gritiin removed with his Cl- 
inily to New York. He revisited Wyoming with 
his father in his thirteenth year, and attending re- 
li;rious Borvioo on the Sun<Lky after tlieir arrival, 
Mr. Gritiin was rvtiu-^'tfd in consequence of the 
abH?ncc of tho clertrynuin to n.'ad a sermon. Not 
iK-iiig very well lie a^ked his son to read in Ids 
place, a request with which th« lM>y, acco.«toined 
to olK-dience, at\er a luoiuenCa modest hesitatioo, 
complied. 

Alter p.is-«iiig thrtMigh vnrious echooU yonng 
Gritiin was prc;»Arod for ooUejre by Mr. Nelson,' 
the ccUbrateil bli utl teacher of New York. He en- 
tered Coliiinbi:! in ISIO, and maintained throngh- 
out his Course a |>o>ition at tlie bead of his c1a^9^ 
After a few nioiitli^ p:l<H:^d in a law office in 1823, 
he resolved t4) eiira;^ in the mini>try of the Pro- 
te--tant Episct>nal Church, soon after commenced 
his studies in the General Theolo^ral SeniiiiaiT« 
and tvas onlainetl deacon by Bishop Hobart in 
Aujnist, 1826. The two following yean were 
pa««sed In the active discluirgeof profesdonal dnty 
OS as>istant minister of St. Jaiiies 8 chnrch, Hamit 
ton S<|uaro, near New Y'ork, and of Christ chnich 
in the city, >vhen he was comjielled by a threat* 
ened atlVi-titMi of the lun^ to abandon the labon 
of the chunh and the study. By this relasatioii, 
combined with the invii^>rating effects of a three 
months^ tour, bis health was restored, bat, by th« 
advice of his friends, instead of recommeneing 
preaching he &iiled for Europe. After a tonr 
thnnich £n'jlan«l and the Continent he returned 
to New York on the 17ih of April, 1830. Within 
a week aftervvanls he was called upon toeompleto 
a course of lectures on tlic History of Literatara, 
j commenced by Profef^sor McVickor at OdumbiA 
College, and necessarily abandoned at the time 
! from illness. He complied with the reooest, and 
I at once entered u|K>n its execution, aetiverins 
: ^nthin the months of May and Jane a ooone on 
I Roman and Italian literatore, with that of Ecjg* 
I land to the time of Charles the Second. These 
, lectures, though prepared almost oonteraporaiie- ■ 
ously with their delivery, were ao acceptable bj 
their warm api)reciation of the enlject and •^b<>- 
lar's enthusia^^m, not only to the stodents bat alao 
the trustees of the ooUcge, that the plan of an Itt- 



• Mr. N^boQ bemms tutelly Mtoi la Ml tWMillHb : 

when aboat complciing bla •Uiilk<« al collegs.. Re «m |^ . 

and tn<] no one lo look to for hfo ova rap^Kt, ar that or Ma 



two hXsicrx. With crcat iT9olatlon be di>UnnlBo4 ta « 
bis »tudica uid fit himself for tbe 4atl«« of a taacbtr. He 
taaght hU sistrrs to proDoanc* Latla and Orwk« aad fhNa tfc<lr 
relu-nt«d rcr»eililoB Icarat by bMri tb« loxt of tba dMaIca 
atualljr r««d la rcbooK A e«>a^*nna« oat of maiMlliy ^rlHi 
ht« endeaTor*. and cnnfldeaco la bto abUtttoi^ wtraitad liliM 
wttbUieedacmtleaorbUtvaMM. Uo« 
tbMo, that, ta a few moaUn, ba ( 
tMcberoTa Hew York ■cboat. Hal 
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diependent professorahip of litoratnre, for ITr. Grif- 
fin, was proposed. 

The early part of the ensuing college vacation 
was spent in visits to his friends, and plans of 
study and future usefulness in his sacred profes- 
sion. Afler a Saturday morning passed at the 
college with Professor A ntlion in pfonning a conree 
<»f study of the German language, to which he 
|»ropo.sed to devote a portion of his remaining lei- 
bure, he employed the afternoon in a walk wiUi 
his hrother at lluboken. lie was token ill on his 
return home with an attack of infhimmation, sank 
mpidly, and died on the following Tuesday, Au- 
gust 31, 1880. 

The news of his decea.«e reached Bishop Ho- 
bart at Auhum, where he too was lying in a 
sickness which was to prove, within a few days 
nflerwords, mortal. It is a fact of interest in the 
history of that eminent prelate, as well as in the 
present connexion, that tne hist letter written hy 
Iiim was one of condolence with tlie father of Mr. 
Grifiin on their Joint bereavement 

Hr. Griflin^s literary Remains were oollectcd 
by his brother, and published with a memoir, 
written with characteristic feeling and taste, by 
his friend Professor McVickar, in two large oc- 
tavo volumes. They include his poems, several 
of which are in the Latin language, and written 
at an early age; a tour through Italy and Swit- 
zerland in 1829, with extracts from a Journal of 
a tour through France, England, and Gotland in 
the years 1828, '29, and '30; extracts from lec- 
tures on Roman, Italian, and English literature ; 
and dissertations, written while the author was 
a student at the Theological Seminary. These 
were selected from manuscripts, which, if pub- 
li^iied in full, would have filled six octavo volumes. 
By for the greater portion of those printed, the 
Journals and lectures, were necessoril^* written in 
^eat haste, and probably without any anticipa- 
tion that they were to appear in print. The Jour- 
nals ore the »mple itinerary of a traveller, making 
no pretensions to any farther literary merit ; the 
lectures ore more elaborate fierformanoes and pos- 
sess mnch merit ; the poems ore few in number. 



urn on ujLTcro italt. 
l>«bt . Jbtil ta BMa bcUa, oaloMa ^a forts.— JVIeoCoL 

Would that thou wert more strong, at least less lair, 
Laiid of the orange grove and myrtle bower I 

To hail whose strsM, to breatlie whose geoial air. 
Is bliss to all who feel of bliss the power. 

To look upon whose monntaios in the hour 
When tav son sinks in glory, and a veil 

Of pnrple flows around them, would restore 

The sense of beauty when all else might fiuL 

Would that thou wert more strong, at least less kir. 
Parent of fruits^ alas I no more of men I 

Where springs the olive e^en ftrom mouotainsbare^ 
The yellow harvest loads the s^ree tilled plain, 

Spontaoeons thoots the vine, in rich festoon 
From tree tp tree depending, and the flowers 

Wreathe with their chapleti, sweet though fading 



ETen fidlen eolmnns and deeajiag towen. 

Woald that then wert more strong, at least less fidr» 
Home of the beantiftil, bat not the brave 1 

Where noble form, bold outline, prineely air, 
Mtlnguhhed e'en the peasant and the ikvtt 



Where, like the goddess sprung from ocean's wave, 
ller mortal sii^ters boast mimortnl grae^ 

Kor spoil those charms which paHisl nature gave. 
By art*s weak aids or fosliiuu's vuin grimace. 

Wonld that thou wert more strong, at least less lair. 

Thou nurse of every art, save one alone. 
The art of self-defence : lliy fostering care 

Brings out a nobler life from Mnsel«its stone. 
And bids e'en canvass speak ; tliy magic tone. 

Infused in mtitac, now coni^t rains tlie soul 
With tears the power of meIo«ly to own. 

And now with pa:>»io:iate throbs that spurn con* 
troL 

Would that thou wort le^ fair, at least more strong; 

Grave of the mighty dead, the living meant 
Can nothing muse ye boUi f no tyrai.ts wror.g, 

No memory of tlie brave, of what h:is been f 
Yon broken arch once spoke of triumph, then 

That mouldering wall too spoke of brave defence- 
Shades of deftartcd heroes, i i^ again 1 

Italians, rii»c, and thrust tlic oppressors hence 1 

Oh, Italy I my country, fare thee well I 

For art thou not my country, at wIkk^ breast 
Were nurtured those whose thoughts within me 
dwell. 

The fathers of my mind t m'hosc fame imprest. 
E'en on my uifant fancy, b;ide it rest 

With )>atriot fondness on tlty hills and streams, 
£*er yet thou did^t receive me as a giio^t. 

Lovelier than 1 had seen Uiee in my dreams! 

Then fare thee well, my country, loved and lo«t: 

Too early lost, alas 1 when once so dear ; 
I turn in sormw from thy glorious eoost. 

And urge the feet lorbid to linger herei 
Bnt most I rove by Anio's current clear. 

And hear the rush of Tiber^s yellow flood. 
And wander on the mount, now waste and drear^ 

Where Caspar's palace in its glory stood; 
And see sgoin Fartheno|)C^s loved bay. 

And Pae^tum's shrines, and I5niae*s claftiie shore. 
And mount the bark, and listen to the lay 

Tliat floats by niglit througli Venice — never more t 
Far off I seem to hear the Atlantic roar— > 

It waslics not tliy feet, that envious tea. 
But waits^ with onti^tretehed arms, to waft me o*er 

To other lands, far, far, alas I from thee. 

Fare, fhre tliee well once more. I love thee not 

As other thin^ inanimate Tliou art 
The eherished^mistress of my vouth; forgot 

Thou never canst be while I have a heart. 
Lanehed on Uiose waters, wild witli storm and wind» 

I know not, ask not, what may be my lol ; 
For, torn from thee, no fear can touch my mind. 

Brooding in gloom on that one bitter thought. 

JOHN HENST HOFKIN& 

Jomr HsrntT Uoi'vino, the son of a merchant of 
Dublin, was bom in that city January 80, 1792. 
He was brought by his parents to tliis countiy in 
1800. After reoeiving a chissical eduoation at 
school, he passed a twelvemonth in a oomitine- 
honse in Phihidelphia; assisted Wilson, tlie onu- 
thologist, in the preparation of Uie plates to th« 
first four volumes of his work ; and was afterworda 
engaged for eeveral years in the mannfactore of 
iron. Mr. Hopkins married in 1818, and in 1817 
was admitted to the bar at Pittsburg. Ha poa- 
tised with great fucccss nntil Kovember, 1828, 
when ha abandoned tlia profeesioa to enter th* 
mlnistij of the Protestant EpUcopnl Chureh, 
After bla ordinatioa aa daaoooi In Deoemberi 
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1823, by Bishop White, by whom he was also 
adtuitted to Ilia priesthood in 1824, he became 
Bcctor of Trinity Church, Pittsburg, where he re- 
mained until 1831, when he rcuiuvedto Boston as 
assistant minister of Trinity Clinri h. In October, 
1832, he was consecrated tlie first bishop of the 
diocese of Vermont, and has since that time re- 
sided at Burlington. 

Bii'hop Iloplcins is the anthor of several volnmes 
on tlic evidences of Cliristianity, the priuiitiTe 
church, and the distinctive principles of Epis- 
coiKicy,* all of whicli exhibit research, and are 
written in a forcible and animated style. He has 
also published a number of separate sermons and 
pampldets.t 



WTLUAlf CS06WSLL. 
WiTXiAM, the third child of tlie Rev. IlarTy Croa- 
well,* was bom at Ilndson, New York, November 
7, 1804, and graduated from Yale College in 1823. 




• Christ lanltf Vindicated, In seven Dl^courMS on th« Ex* 
tenia! Kvldcnces of the New TrMdiiicnt, with » DbucrtAtloo. 
l»ublhb«'d bv FA, Smith, Burtlii;.aon, Vu. ISSS. 

The L'riinitivo Creed Kxaitihtid and Kxplaincd, the first pnrt 
cnntalnln.: ^i\tl•en dtwounk'S on the Anosilcs' Cned, for popu- 
hr un. — tlie ^e.■o^d part containing a disseriatiou on ttic testi- 
mony of the early councils and the father^ with ohscnratlous 
on certain theological errors of ibe present day. Published bj 
the fame, 1634. 

The Primitive Church, oompared with the Protestant Eplt- 
copal Church of tlie prc&cnt day, belne an exauilnatloa of tho 
ordinar}* objections a^^ainst the church in doctrine, worshtm 
ami giiveruiucnt, de»i;;ned for {lopular use, with a dls^-rtatlon 
on sundry points of tbcoloiry and practice. Published by V. 
llarrin^on at Burlington, YL, ISSft. A second edition, revised 
and Improved, was printed the fullowinp year. 

Essay on Gothic .\rchi lecture, with various plans and draw* 
In^rs for churched dcls^ned chiefly for the use of the clergy. 
Ko\-al quartok Publiabod by Smith & Harrington, Borllngton, 

The Church of Come in her Primitive Parity, compared 
with the Ch'.irch of Home at the present dav, addressed to the 
Itoman Ilicrarctiy. 1'2!no. Published bv v. Harrington, Bur- 
lington. 1>37. Kepublbbvd, with an iutroduction by Uer. 
Henry Melviti, B.1J., at J^mdon, In 1<^. 

The Novelties which DMiirb our Peace. ISmo. Published 
by Herman Hooker, PhiIa(lelphi^ 1S44 

Sixteen Lectures on the Causes, Prindpleai and Bosnlta of 
the British Bef^nnatlon. Phila., ISU. 

The History of the Confes.<«ionaL 12mo. Pnblbbed by liar- 
per k. Brothen, New York, 1^5J. 

The End of Controversy, Controverted : a Rcfutatrin of 
Mllner*s End of Coniroversv, In a series of letU'ra addressed to' 
the Roman ArchbUhop of Baltimore. 8 vols. ISmo. Pnb« 
llshed by Pudnoy it Kas»«ll, and bunford it Sworda, Now 
York, in 1854. 

t Sermon, preached by request before the Howard Benevo- 
lent Society, Boston, iHdS. 

Bcnnon, preached by reque< before the Churdi Scholarship 
Society at Hartford, Conn., 1381 

Sermon, preached by request, at Enrllngtoo, oa the doctrine 
of Atonement, lb41. 

Scripture and Tradition, Sennon prcocbcd it the Ordination 
of Deacons, New York, 1841. 

Charge to the Clcnry of Vermont 1M9. 

Letter to the Right Rev. F. P. Kcurick, Bomu Bishop of 
Philadelphia. 1848. 

Second Letter to the Same, 1848, of which there Were two 
editions. 

Two DUeoonee on the Beeond Advent, of which there were 
four editions 

Humble but Earnest AddroM to the BIfhopa, Clorfnr, end 
Laity, on the Progress of Tractarlanlsm. Published 1»4& 

Pastoral LeUor and Corrc«pvndcuoe with Rev. Wm. Ucnry 
Holt. 

Sermon before the General Convention oTlStfT. 

Sermon on Episcopal Ooveminent, preached at the eonse- 
cntlon of Bkhop Potter, of Pennsylvania. 184a. 

Letter to Rev. Dr. Seaburr, on TracUrlanIsm, 1847. 

Two Dlscou^lc^ preuchco by request In the Cu helral ef 
" on ttie RcUgiuua Education of the Poor. Pn.>llshcd 






^H, 



^A^, 



Lectare on the Defect ef the Principle oTRelldonB Anthor* 
Itj in Modern Eduodtion, delivered by request b r re the 
American Institnie of Inatmottun, at liontpeller, about the 
year 1840 or 1847. 

Dlacuurae on Fraternal Unity, dellv«fred by appointment 
before the Missionary Board, at the Qeneral Convention of 
16S0, In Clndnnaa 

Addrosa, delivered by reqneat ef the Selectmen ef St 
AlbanX on the death of QenenI Ti^lor, Prueldent of the 
United SUtei, 1850. 

b.^t'S. 'AT-*- •-*""- '"^ "► "-i^ "^' 

Luctuin an B)avef|<-lte nilgloM MUMtka, Ha palllkd daa- 



The next four years were passed in doenltoiT read- 
ing and study, llis preferenoe was early foriued 
for a clerieal career, but from a distni^t of his fit- 
ness for the holy ottice, a distrust ariding solely 

fKr^ and the best method of doing It away, delivered bcfor* 
the Young Men's Associations of BulTalo and Lockport Puh- 
ILh?d by request, Phlnney 9l Co., Bnflklo, 1851. 

DIjcourae, preached by reqnesL In aid of the Fnad for th« 
Widows and Orpliaus of Deceased Clergymen.' Boston, 1881. 
The Case of the Rev. Mr. Gorham against the Bishop aC 
Exeter considered, 1848. 
Pastoral Letter on the Support of the Clergy, 18911 . 
Ditto, on the same sul^ect, 1654. 

Dcfeaee of the ConsUtutlon of the Dlooeaa ef Tennea^ 
1654. 
Tract for the Church In Jerusalem. 180^ 
The True Principles of nc5tutatlnn to the Episcopal OffleSb 
In relation to the ease of Ulght Bev. Henry U. Onderdonk, 
D.D., 1S54. 

Address, delivered by request before the Honae efOomreo 
tlon of Trinity Collofie, Hartford, Conn., 1654. 

Discourse, by request, on the Historical EvMencet of Chris- 
tianity, at St Andrew's Church, Philadelphia. PubUabad 
, 1651 

I • Uarry Croswell was in the early part of his Hfo a pteml- 

! nent pollt leal editor of the Federal party. He commeneed hia 

' career In The Balance, a paper published at Ilndson, New York. 

: which divided the honors with the Farmer's Mnsenm at wnl> 

I pole, aa one of the flrst literary journals of the country. Mr. 

' Croswell was associated in this enterprise with Eira Sampaoai, 

a clergyman by education, who camo to Hudson to ofBdata te 

the Presbyterian church of the village, bnt fh>m lack ef effMU 

iveness as a public speaker retired from the pulpit He snbe*- 

qnently ealned a wide popular reputation as the author af a 

series of essays, with the title of The Bri f lUmariter, whWk 

were collected fswa the columns ef the Hartford Courant, nnd 

printed In a volume. The collection was republished In 1859 

by D. Appleton k. Co. The essays It eootains are brietly wrtti> 

ten oomposltlons, and are in a vein ofpraeUeal eomoKNi seBp«^ 

Mr. Sampson was also the anthor of 7%o BhuMm efiht Mf< 

a selection of passages tnm the sacred tolnme, and of an Sim^ 

loHcai IHrtioMrff. 

Mr. Croswell wrote his editorials with vigor, and, In i 



anee with the prevailing spirit of the press at that time, spoka 
with gT«at bitterness of his polltksal opponentu An attlbU 

Subllshed In the Wasp, a ionmal also under his dlreetlea« «« 
elfeison, led to a libel suit n»d the celebrated trial In which 
Hamilton, In defence of the editor, made his lastforoasle eflbrl. 
Mr. Croewell afterwards removed to Albany, where he 4 ' 



bllshed a Federal paper. He was here prosrcnted for a Hhcl 
on Mr. Sonthwlck, a leading democratic editor, who r een^ iin d 
damages. Mr. Croswell ealled on his polltleal Mends tocMMs 
him to meet the pecunlanr teqnlremenU of their senrloai« mnA 
on their refMal Is do so retired fkcm editorial llfo, and aibw 
' after catered the mintotiy ef the Ef ii ae p a l Chaw^ 
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from the modesty which chancterizedhiin through 
life, it was not nntil 1826 that he finallv decided 
to enter the ministry. lie commenced his pre- 
paratory studies at the General Theolocical Se- 
minary in New York, where, owing to ifi health, 
he remained hot a short time. After passing a 
^ brief |jeriod at New Haven he went to llartford, 
where he edited, with Mr. now Bishop Doane, a 
religions newspaper, The Epis^copid Watchman. 
He commenced his [loetical career in the columns 
of this journal with a number of sonnets and short 
poems, which were much admired and widely 
co)>icd. At the end of the second year of their 
Jutut editorship Mr. Doane removed to Boston to 
become tlie rector of Trinity church, and Mr. 
Cioswell retired to devote himself exclusively to 
his studies. 

In 1828 he was ordained deacon by Bishop 
Brownell of Connecticut. He has described the 
emotions of this solemn event in one of the most 
beautiful of his compositions : — 

rmm osoixai. 
Alas, for me, eonld I forget 

The memory of that day 
Which filU my -waking thoughts, nor yet 

E'en sleep can take away ; 
In dreamt I still renew the rites 

Wliose strong but mystic chain 
The spirit to its God nuite*. 

And none ean part again. 

no V oft the Bishop** form I see^ 

Aud bear that tnriUinc tone 
Deniauding, with authonty, 

Tlie heart for God alone I 
Again I kneel at then 1 kne]t» 

While he above me standt. 
And teem to feel ns then I felt 

The prestare of hb handa 

Again the priests, in meek army. 

As my weak spirit Iail8» 
Beside me bend them down to pray 

Before the chancel rails; 
As then, the sacramental host 

Of God*t elect are by, 
"When many a voice it» ntterancc lost, 

And team dimmed many an eye. 

As then they on my vision rose. 

The vaulted aisles I see. 
And desk and eusbioned book repose 

In solemn sanctity ; 
The mitre o*er the marble niche, 

The broken crook aud key. 
That from a Bisliop's tomb shone rich 

With polished tracery ; 

The banjrit.gs, tlie baptumal font,— 

All, afi, save me, unchanged,— 
The holy table, as was wont, 

With decency armnged ; 
The linen cloth, the plate, the enp^ 

Beneath their covering shine, 
Ere priestly hands are lilted np 

To blest the bread and wbe. 

The solemn eeremonlal past, 

And I am set apart 
To serve the Lord, from first to last. 

With undivided heart 
And I have sworn, with pledges diteu 

Which God and man have heard, 
Xa speak the hoi v truth eatira 

la aetioB and m word 



O Thou, who in Thy holy place 

Host set Thine oraers three. 
Grant me, Thy meanest servant, grace 

To win a aood degree ; 
That so, replenished from above. 

And in my office tried. 
Thou niajst be honored, and in love 

Tliy Church be edified. 

In 1829 Mr. Croswell was admitted to the 
priesthood, and becmne rector of Christ church, 
an ancient edifice in the vicinity of Copp^s Hill 
burial-ground, Boston. He continued his poeti- 
cal contributions, which were almoi^t ezclu>ively 
on topics connected with church ordinances, or 
the duties and aficctions of Christian life. A 
i)ortion of these were collected and appended by 
liishop Doane to the first American edition of 
Kcble^s Christian Year. 

In 18-10 Mr. Croswell resigned the rectorship 
of Chrbt^s, and accepted tliat of St. Peter^s church. 
Auburn. He remained in this parish for foiur 
years, and during that period married, and be- 
came the fatlier of a daughter. 

In 1844 ho returned to Boston to take the rec- 
torship of a new parish, in process of fonuation 
by a number of ifpiscopalinns and distinguished 
men of that city, among wliom may be mentioned 
Mr. Richard It. Dana and his son, on the prin- 
ciple of a rigid adherence to the rubrics of the 
prayer-book in its worship, an enlarged system of 
jmrochial charity, and a provision by collections 
and sul>scriptions in tlie i>1ace of pew rents for 
the support of the rector, leaving the seats of the 
church free to all comers. An upper room was 
fitted up in an appropriate manner, and on the 
first Sunday in Advent, 1844, the new rec^tor com- 
menced the sen'ices of the parish, which, from 
this commencement, took the name of the Church 
of the Advent. Morning and evening prayer was 
henceforward continued every day of the'year. 

In conducting divine service, the rector, during 
the mutual acts of prayer and praise turned in 
the same direction with, instead of, as usual, fac- 
ing the other worshipix^rs, and preached in the 
surplice instead of changing it for a black gown. 
These practices gave great ofience to the bishop 
of the diocese. Dr. Eastburn, who at the close of 
his first confirmation ser^'ice in the church, ex- 
pressed his disapprolmtion, coupled witli a cen- 
sure of a gilt cro:$8 placed over the coinnmnion 
table. This was fullowed in a few days by an 
ofiidal letter to the same effect addressed to the 
diocese by the bishop. Dr. Croswell, believing 
himself unjustly censured, res]K>nded in a letter, 
citing authorities from the primitive and suhse- 
qnent ages of the church in defence of his plan. 
He also complained of tlie bishop for uncanonical 
conduct in publicly censuring a presbyter with- 
out giving the opportunity of defence by meant 
of a trial. Both parties believing themKlves in 
the right, noaocoiiiinodation was made of the mat^ 
ter; Uio bishop rcAued to vhdt the church unless 
tlie practices ns objected to were diH»ntinned, 
and tlie parish lield their coune. In conseqnenoe 
of tliis, candidates for confirmation were obliged, 
acoomimnied by their rvetor, to resort to other 
churches to receive the rite. In spits of tliis im- 
happy diflionltv the parish nrosiicred. The reetor 
was indefatigable in the cJisoharas of the duties 
of oharityi Mllyhig forth at sU boors sod la ill 
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weathers to relievo tlio poor and neetly, visit and 
coinlort the sick and dving. During seasons of 
pestilence ho remained in the citv, continuing his 
church s<.Tvices as usual and redoubling his caro 
of tlie sick, with tlio energy and devotion required 
by the crisis. 

Such a career 8<M)n won ita just meed of bound- 
less honor and love fmm all wlio came within its 
sphere. It was, however, destined to be as brief 
as bcautifuL 

Seven years had thns pa<wed from his arrival 
at Boston to become rector of the Church of the 
Advent, and the ui>[)er room had been exchanged 
for an e<liiice purchased from a congregation of 
anotlier denomination, possessing no architectural 
beauty, but spacious and commodious, when in 
the delivery of a sermon to the children of the 
congrejzation at the afternoon service of Sunday, 
November 0, 1851, the rector's voice was ob- 
served to falter, lie brou^lit his discourse to an 
abrupt close, and gave out the first stanza of tho 
hpnn — 

SoMicrs of Christ, arise 

And put your annor on. 
Strong 111 the strength wliich Clirist supplies^ 

Through his eterual Son. 

This he announced instead of the Ixxxviii., as tho 
clxxsviii., which contains the following stanza: — 

Det«iTOincd are the days that fly 

Succel^sivc o'er thy lleod; 
Tlie nuniborod hour is on the wing 

That layd thee with the dead. 

Tlie choir, however, following directions previ- 
ously given, sang the former. At its conclusion 
he knelt in his ordinary nlace at the chancelrail. 
and said from memory, his book having dropiied 
from his hand, a collect. He then, still kneeling, 
in place of as usual standing and facing the con- 
pegation, delivered, in a faltoriug voice, the clos-' 
mg benediction. A portion of tlie auditory went 
to his assistance, and bore him helpless to the 
vestry-poom and in a carriage to his home. Ho 
was conscious, but unable to speak distinctly, and 
uttered but a fe^^vords. Apprised by his phy- 
sicians of his imminent danger he closed his eyes 
as if in slumber. His friend, tho Rev. Dr. £aton, 
was soon by his bedside, and finding him unable 
to SDcak, and apparently nnccmscioos, took his 
hand, and olferea tlie " commendatory j>rayer for 
a sick person at the ix>int of departure,*^ provided 
by the Bot>k of Common-Prayer. ** As tne wonl, 
amen, was pronounced by tiie venerable priest, 
the last breath was perceived to pass, gently, 
quietly, and without a struggle." 

The beautiful harmony of the death with the 
life of Dr. Croswell, combined with the respect 
felt for his talenu and exaroplo, calle<l forth many 
expressions of symjiathy with his bereaved family 
and congregation. At his Aineral his body was 
carried fn>in his house to the church by eight of 
his parishioners, and acoomjiAnied by a committee 
ol wardens and vestrymen to the cemetery at New 
Haven, where It was buried, in conformity with 
the wishes of the deceased, *Meep in the ground." 
The afieoting scene of tlie nintli of November Is 
commem(»rated regularly on Uie annual reonrrenoo 
of the day by an appropriate sennon. 

In 1853 t biography of Dr. OrosweUi by his 



father, was published in one octavo volume. It 
contains, In additi4m to selections from his corre- 
spondence, a oollection of his poems, scattered 
through the narrative in the onler in which they 
were written, and in connexion with the events by 
which tliey were, in some cases, occasioned. . These 
poems were never collected by tlicir anthor, and 
nave not api>eared in a separate collective form 
since his death. Notwithstanding that their re- 
ligious as well as ]Hx:tic beauty demand tlieir issue 
in a cheap, (wpular form, we should almost rogret 
their severance from tlie connexion in whidb a 
wise and loving parental hand lias phiced them. 
As we meet them in turning over the pages of 
the biography they seem to us like the besutiful 
carnngs, the string-courses corbels, pendants, 
brackets, niclies, and tabernacle work of a Chris- 
tian cathedral, adorning and strengthening tho 
solid fabric, while placing the ornamental in due 
subordination to the usefuL 

Although Dr. Croswell^s poems were almost 
exclusively on topics suggested by tlie memorial 
seasons and observances of hallowed Christian 
usage or devoted to friendship, he occasionally 
wrote in a playful vein, liis New Year's verses in 
the Arsus for 1842, "Fium the Desk of Poor 
Richard, Jr.," are a clever reproduction with im- 
provements of his own of that sage's maxima 

Poor Richard knows full well distress 

Is real, and no dream ; 
And yet life*s bitterest ills have le« 

Of 'bitter than they seem. 
Meet like a man thy coward pain% 

And some, be sure, will flee ; 
Nor doubt the worst of what remains 

VTill blessings prove to thee. 

In 1848 he was called upon to deliver a Com- 
mencement poem at Trinity College. The poem 
may be said, in the language of his biographer, 
^ to be a metrical essay on tlie reverence due ta 
sacred places and holy things, and an exhortation 
to the cultivation of sucli reverence, especially In 
the church and its academical institutions." He 
reverts to his Ahna Mater, Yale, with this aHo- 
sion to its patron Berkeley. 

There first we gueed on the serene expanse 

Of Berkeley's bright and heavenly countenance, 

And eonld not but contrast it, in our sport, 

"With thy pinched visage, prick-eared uavenporl; 

Nor Queried, as we turned to either £iee, 

Which were tiie rent genius of the place. 

Taught^ in a brother's words, to love in thoe 

•• Earth's every virtue, wit in poesy ;" 

O Berkelev, as I read, with moistened eyes^ 

Of thy subUme but blasted enterpritSb 

Refusing, in thy pure, unselfish aim. 

To sell to vulgar wealth a foundei's fiune, 

But in tliy fervor saerificing all 

To objeeii worthy of the name of Paul,— 

What joy to see in our oflleial line 

A faith revived, identical with thine; . 

I^edged to fhlfil the spirit of thv seheoMb 

And preve thy college no ideal aream. 

And when, on yonder walls, we now survey 

The man ** whose grace chalked his sneeessor^ ynx^ 

And stndj, Samuel, thy majestic head, 

By Berkeley's son to heaven's anointing led, 

And see the ways of Previdenee eombuie 

Tlie gentle bbhop with the maseuUae, 

We pray this noblest ofispring of thy sse 

May honor Berkeley, nor disheiMr Ibet, 
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In his Meal picture of a iiniTeraty, he pays ft 
tribute to seTenil fiying enthora. 

Thus in the morning, hr from BabeTt doit. 
These August days might yet be d«3«8 aagost, 
And vor£ of power the place might clorify. 
Which willingly the world would not let die^ 
There Dana might, in handiest mood, rehearse 
Some last great effort of hu deathless^ Terse ; 
Or Irving, like Arcsidian, might begoile 
The golden hours with 'his mclo'lioos style ; 
Or he who takes no second living rank 
Among the elnssics of the Cliureli — ^^'^erp1anck ; 
Or he whose course •• right onward" here begun. 
Now sheds its brightnese over Burlington, 
(Where our young sons like noble saplings grow. 
And daughters like the polished pillars sliow,) 
And with the elder worthies, join tiie throng 
Of young adventurers for the prize of song. 



Hy father, I recall the dream 

Of childish joy and wonder. 
When thou wast young as I now ecem, 

Bay, thirty-three, or under; 
When on thy temples, as on mine^ 

Time just began to sprinkle 
His first grey hairs, and traced the nga 

Of many a coming wrinkle. 

I recognise thy Tmce*s tone 

As to mrself Tm talking; 
And this firm tread, how Uke thine own. 

In thought, the study walking * 
As, musing, to and fro I pass, 

A glance across my shoulder 
WouM bring tliine image in the gloss, 

Were it a trifle older. 

Hyfather, proud am I to bear 

Thy fece, thy form, tJiy stature^ 
But happier far might I but share 

More of thy better nature ; 
Thy patient progress after good. 

All obstacles disdaining. 
Thy courage, faith, and fortitude^ 

Aod spirit uneomplaiuiuc^ 

Then for the day that I was bom 
Well might I joy, and boirow 

Ko longer of the coming mom 
Its trouble or its aorrow ; , 

Content Td be to tstke my chance 
In either world, poss essing 

For my complete inhetitaaee 

. Thy virtueaandthyblesttngl 



I wandered by the burying^plaee. 

And sorely there I wept» 
To think how maujy of my friends 

Within ita mansiona alept; 
And, wrung with bitter grief, I eried 

Aloud in my despur» 
- Where, dear companions, have ye iled t " 

And Eeho answered, " Where! * 

While Natare*a Toiee thna flouted me^ 

A Toiee from heaven replied, 
« 0, weep not for the happy dead 

Who in the Locd have died ; 
Bweet is their rcet who sleep in CSiriaW 

Though lost ft while to thee; 
T^d in their aiepa, and tweeter still 

Yow ftiefltkg homt ahall bet " 



TBM AMMO SnaiX PJaS AWA% 

When morning sunbeams round me shed 

Their light and influence blest. 
When flowery paths before me spread. 

And life in smiles is drest; 
In darkling lines that dim each ray 

I read, " This, too, shall pass away.* 
When murky clouds o'erhaog tlie sky. 

Far down the vale of years. 
And vainly looks the tearful eye. 

When not a hope appean, 
ho, character* of glory play 

*Mid shades : ** This, Uks shall pass away.* 

Blest words, that temper ple«i8ure*s beam. 

And lighten sorrow's gloom, 
Tliat early sadden youth*s bright dream. 

And cheer the old maa*s tomb. 
Unto that world be ye my stay. 

That world which shall not pass away. 

VSAUI CZZZVII. 

By the waters of Babel we sat down and wept, 

As we called our dear Zion to mind; 
And our harps that in joy we so often had swept 

Now sighed oi; the trees to the wmd. 

Then tliey that had carried us captive away. 

In mockery challenged a song. 
And ringing out mirtli from our sadne<«, would say, 
*' Sing the strains that to 2Uon bek>ng.** 

O, how shall we sing the ineffable song 

In a godless and barbarous land t 
If the minstrels of Salem could do her such wrong. 

Be palsied each cunning right hand. 

Let my tongue to the roof of my mouth ever ding; 

If aught else should ita praises employ. 
Or if Salem's high glories it choose not to sing. 

Above all terrestrial joy. 

Remember the children of Edora, O Lord, 

How they cried, in Jerusalem's woe. 
Her ramparts and battlements raxe with the sword. 

Her temples and towera overthrow. 

O daughter of Babel I thy ruin makes haste ; 

And blessed be he who devours 
Thy children with Csndne and misery vaste^ 

Aa thou, in thy rapine, served ^ura. 



The sparrow finds n hoosa^ 

The little bird a nest ; 
Deep in thy dwelling. Lord, they 4 

And fold tlidr youns to rest 
And shall we be afraid 

Our little ones to bring 
Within thine ancient altu's shade; 

And nndemeath thy wingt 
There guard them aa thine eye. 

There keep them without spot, 
That when die spoiler pesseth by 

Destruction touch them not 
There nerve thdr aonls with might, 

There nurse them with thy love, 
There plume them for their final flight 

Td Uessedneas abors^ 



While the darkness yH boyei% 

The harbinger atar 
Peepa through and diaeeren 

Ttie dftwn from afiur| 
To many an aehiac 

And wmdi-wearied «^ 
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The (layspring it brMkinc 
Once luore from ou high. 

With larnpt trimnied and burning 

The Church on her way 
To meet thy returning, 

O bright King of day 1 
Goes forth nud rejoices, 

Exulting and free. 
And scuds from oil Toieet 

Hoeaonas to thee; 

She casta off her sorrows. 

To ri«e and to shine 
With the bistre she borrows, 

O Saviour 1 from thine. 
Look down, for tliiue honor, 

O Lord! and increase 
In thy mercy upon her 

The ble^ng of peace. 

ner children with trembling 

Await, but not fear. 
Till the time of assembling 

Before thee draws near ; 
When, freed from all sadness. 

And sorrow, and pain, 
They shall meet thee in gladneas 

And glory again. 

DB pRorrxnis. 

** There may be a cloml withont a rminbow, bat tbere 
be a roiubvw wlihoat a oload." 

My Boal was dark 
But for the golden light and rainbow hne, 
That, sweeping heaven with Uieir triumphal ara 

Break on tlie yiew. 

Enongh to feel 
That God indeed is good. Enongh to know, 
i Without the gloomy cloud, he could reveal 
* Ko beauteous bow. 

{ TRATn.I.BB'8 BTMir. 

** In Jonrneyln|t often. * 
Lord! go with us, and we go 

Safely through the weariest length. 
Travelling, if thou will'st it so, 

In the greatness of thy strength ; 
Through the day and through the dark, 

0*er the land, and o'er the sea. 
Speed the wheel, and steer the bark. 

Bring us where we feign would be. 

In the self-controlling oar, 

'Mid the engine's iron din. 
Waging elemental war. 

Flood without, and flood witldo. 
Through the day, and through the dark. 

O'er the bind, and o'er the sea, 
Speed the wheel, and steer the bark. 

Bring us where we fain would be. 

HOBACB BUSHHrSUL 

This eminent thinker and divine is a natiTe of 
Connecticat^ bora about the year 1804, in New 
Preston, in the town of Washington, Litchfield 
oonnty. He was, as a boy, employed in a ftiUing. 
mill in his native Tillage. He became a gradnate 
of Yale in 1827. After this he was enwgod for 
awhile as a literary editor of the Jonrnal ofOpm- 
mem, at New York. He wa\ fromlSW to 
1881, a tutor in Yale College; and, at this time, 
aiipliea himself to the stndy of kw, and aiUn^ 
waidtof tbeology. In May, 1883, he was called 



to his present poet ci ininistcrml du^, as partor 
of the North Congregational Church, in Hart- 
ford. He early became a contributor to the 



higher rclipons pcriodicnls. In 1837, ho deli- 
vered the Phi llcta KnjiMa oration at New Haven, 
Oil tie PrinrijtleH o/Natumal GrMtnegt, His 
scries of tlieologic;d publicntions commenced in 
1847, with hb vulume, VietM of ChrUtiaa Kur» 
ture^ and ^ SuljeeU adjacent thereto. In thia 
he pre:k.'nt3 his views of the spintiud economy of 
revivals, in whidi ho marks out the pliilusouhical 
limitations to a 83*stein which hod been earned to 
excess. The ^ Organic Unity of the Family*' la 
another diapter of tliis work, which fihowa the 
author^s happy method of surrounding and pene- 
trating a subject This was followed, in 1849, 
by his book entitled Gi»d in, Chrut—Three JDU- 
eoumst, delicered at Keto Haven^ Camhridge^ and 
Andoter^ with a PreJiminary Dmertation on 
Language^ The Anew of the doctrine of the 
Trinity set forth in tliis book, met with discussion 
on all ades, and much opposition from some of 
the author^s Congregational brcthrciu and was 
the roe:ins of bringing him before the Ministerial 
Association, with wliich he is connected. The 
aT^gmuent was a metaphysical one, and pursued 
bv Dr. BushncU with his customary acumen. 
Tne niiun points of defence were presented to 
the puMio m 18o], in a new volume, Chritt im 
Theology ; being the Answer of the Author he/ar$ 
the liar {ford Central A^ociaticn of MinUterey 
October^ 1849, for the Doctrinee of the Book 
entitled God in Chrixt, As an indication of the 
material with which Dr. Bushnell has to deal in 
these discourses, the enumeration of the elements 
of theological opinion may be cited from the 
Preface to this volume. ^^ To see bronght nn,^* 
he writes, ^* in distinct array before ns the mnlti- 
tttdes of leaders and scliooU, and theologio wars 
of only the century past, — the Supralapsariana 
and Sublapsarians ; the Arminianizers and the 
true Calvinists; the Pebgians and Angnstiniana; 
the Tasters and the Exercisers; Exerctsera by 
Divine Efficiency and by Human Self-Effidenoy ; 
the love-to-being-in-general virtue, the willing- 
to-be-damned virtue, and tlie love-to-oneV 
greatest-happiness virtue; no' ability, all abili^, 
and moral and natural ability disdn^shed; 
disciples by tiie new-creating act of Ommpotenos^ 
and by change of the governing purpose ; atone-* 
ment by punishment and b^ expression ; fimited 
and general ; by imputation and witliont impoto- 
tion; Trinitarians of a three-fold distinction, of 
three psychologic persons, or of three seta of 
attribntes ; nndcr a uidty of oneness, or of neoee* 
aaiy agreement, or of society and delibenttiTe 
oonndl; — nothing, I think, wonld more oertainlf 
disenchant ns of our confidence in sratoniatie 
orthodoxy and the possibility, in human langnago^ 
of an exact theologio sdenoe, than an exposltioa 
ao praoUcal and serious, and withal so indi^ 
pntably mournfhl, so mournftilly indkpntnble.* 
Thenmaining theologioal writin(p of Jit. Batb- 
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ndl are included in his oontrilMitions to the 
Reviewa.* 

Tn another department of oompodtlon, tliat of 
th« philosophical essay, minghng aubtlo and 
relincd spccidation witli the aflairs of everr-day 
hfe, he has achieyed distinguished success,* in & 
manner peculiarly' his own. With tliis chiss of his 
writings may be included a review of Brigham^s 
Influence of JReligion on Ilealth in the Christian 
Siiectator (viii. 51); an article on Taste and 
Fashion, in the New Englandcr, 1843 ; a Dis- 
course before the Alumni of Yale College, 1843, 
on The Moral Tendeueiet and Re^ulU ^ Human, 
HUtory; an address before the Hartford County 
Agricultural Soi-icty, 1840 ; Witrk and Play^ an 
oration before tbe rhi Beta Eappa, at Cambndge, 
1848 : and eeveral special sermons, which have 
been printed, entitled Uncon9ei<nu Infiuenee; th€ 
Day of£a ad 4 t racing tlie progress of civilization 
by the great national highways ; a similar dis- 
course, Th^ Korthern Iron; Barbarism the 
Fint Danger^ in allusion to emigration; EeU- 

?iou9 Music ; and Polities tinder the Lavo of God, 
n 1849, Dr. Bushnell pronounced an* oration. 
The Fathers of New England^ before the Now 
England Society of Kew York : and, in 1851, 
Speech fcr Connectieuty being on Historical Entl- 
mate of the State^ delivered before^ and printed 
5jf, the Legislature, 

rUkT, ▲ IirX or RBMULt 

Thus it b that work prepares the state of play. 
Passing over now to this latter, obeerve the intense 
longing of the race for Boine such higher and freer 
state of being. Thev eoll it by no name. Probably 
most of them have DUt^ dimly eoneeived what they 
are after. The more evident will it be that they are 
after this, when we find tliem covering over the 
whole ground of life, and filling up the contents of 
history, with tlieir eounterf<rits or miftooneeiTed 
attempts. If the hidden fire b seen bursting up on 
every side, to vent itself in flame, we msy certainly 
know that the ground b fuU. 

Let it not surprise you, if I name, as a first illus- 
tration here, the general devotion of our race to 
money. This pasbiou lor mouey b allowed to be a 
iordia passion,— one that b rankest in the least 
generous snd most selfish of mankind; and yet a 
conviction bos always been felt* that it must have 
its heat in the moat central fires and divinest affini- 
ties of oar nature^ Thus, tlie poet calls it the avrt 
saerafameSt^ — socra, as being a curse, and that in 
the divine life of the race. Childhood being passed, 
and the play-fund of motion so far spent Uiat run- 
ning on root no k»nger appears to be the Joy it was, 
tlis older child, now called a man, fancies that it 
will make him happy to ridel Or he imagines, 
which b much the same, some lofUer state of being, 
—call it rest, retirement^ competence, independence, 
—no matter by what name, only be it a condition 
of OSS, ease, liberty, and pure enjoyment And so 
we find the whole race at work to get rid of work ; 
drugging themselves to^y, in the hope of play to- 
morrow, Thb b that sacra fames^ which, miseon- 
_ 

• Articles: Ksvtov of ""nM XnofS of ths TImss.** s 
dMTse by ths Bt. Bsv. T. 01 BfwwBcIl, Bishop of the IMoesss 
srCosoectleat: Nsw Eiig1snd«r, voL IL, 1M4 Evsnpollesl 
ABIsMs: IV. V. 1MT. ChrMlsaComnraboBslvsiMMi: Ibb 
Ti lem TbsClulrtlHsTiialty, a Pneiksl Traill : IK all. 

IslSft Dr.Bnshasn sd4r«sss4 a^Lsltsr Is IhsPopsk** 
wUdi wss wtnt«4 Is Lmidoa. 
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ceiving its own unutterable longing after spiritual 
play, proposes to itself Uie dull fehcity of ce«i«atioa, 
and drives the world to madness in pursuit of a 
counterfeit, which it b work to obtain, work also to 
keepk and yet harder work oftentimes to enjoy. 

Here, too, U the secret of tliat profound passion 
for the drama, wliich has been so conspicuous in the 
cultivated nationsL We love to see life in its feel- 
ing and activity, separated from its labors ond 
historic results. Could we see all human changes 
transpire poetically or creatively, that i*, in play, 
lottii.g our soul piny with them as they puss, then 
it were only poetry to live. Then to admire, love, 
laugh, — ^thcn to aohor, pity» weep. — all were alike 
grateful to us ; for the view of t^uffcring separated 
fnim all reality, save what it has to feeling, only 
yields a painful joy, which is tlic deeper joy because 
of the pairL Ilence the written driima, offerii g to 
view in its impersonations a life one side of lite, a 
life in which all the actings appear without the ends 
and simply as in play, becouies to tlie cultivated 
reader a sprii:g of the intensest and m<»st coptivat- 
ing spiritual incitement. lie beholds the creative 
genius of a man playirg out impersonated groups 
and societies of men, clothing each with life, passion, 
individuality, and cliaracter, by the fertile activity 
of hU own inspired feeling. Meantime the writer 
himself b hidden, and cannot even suggest his 
exi.-tence. Hence egotism, which slso is a form of 
work, the dullest, most insipid, least inspiring of all 
human demonstrations, is nowhere allowed to ob- 
trude it«elf As a reader, too, he has no ends to 
tliink of or to fear, — nothing to do, but to play the 
chnraeters into his f^'clinff as creatures exii^ting for 
his sak& In this view, the drama, as a product of 
genius, is, within a certain narrow limit, the rcalisap 
tlon of play. 

But far less eflTectively, or more faintly, when it b 
acted. Theu the counterfeit, as it b more remote, 
is more feeble. In the reading we invent our own 
sceneries, clothe into form and expression each ouo 
of the characters, and play out our own liberty in 
them as freely, and sometimes as divinely, as they. 
Whatever reader, therefore, has a soul of true life 
and fire Within him, finds all expectation balked, 
when he becomes an auditor a:.d spectator. The 
scenery b tawdry and fiat, the characters, defi- 
nitely measured, have lost their infiuity, lo to 
speaic, and thus their freedom, and what before was 
play descends to nothir.g better or more inspired 
than work. It b called going to the play, but it 
should rather be called going to the work, tliat is, 
to see a piny worked, (yes, an opera I that is it !)— > 
men ana women inspired through their memory, 
and acting their inspirations by rote, pantin|; into 
love, pumping at the fountains of grief, whipping 
out the passions into fury, and dying to fulnl the 
contract of the evening, by a forced holding of the 
breatli. And yet thb feeble counterfeit of play, 
which some of^'^us would call only " very tragical 
mirth," haa a rower to the multitude. They are 
moved, thrilled it may be, with a strani^e delisht 
It b as if a something in their nature, higher than 
they themselves know, were quickened into powert 
— namely, that divine instinct of play, in which ths 
summit of our nature b most eleany revealed. 

In like manner, tlie passion of our race for war, 
and the eager admiration yielded to warilke es- 
ploit% are resolvsble priaeipally into the same 
fundamental cause. Mere ends and uses do not 
satisfy ua. We must get abore pmdenee and 
eeonomy. Into something that partakes of inspir»> 
tion, be the east what It may. Henee war, another 
and yet more magiiifleenl eonnterfelt of play, 
Tbaa there b a great and Mj vlrtne thai we eall 
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conmge {eour-cge), taking oor name froni the hearl 
It is the greatueas of a great heart, the reixMe and 
confidence of a man whose soul is rested in truth 
and principle. Such a man has no ends ulterior to 
his duty,— -duty itself is his end. He is in it there- 
fore as in play, lives it as an inspiration. Lifted 
thus out ot mere prudence and contrix*ance, he is 
nl^ lifted above rear. Life to him is the outgcting 
of iiis great licnrt {keari-affe), action from the heart 
And because ho now cau die, witlioiit l>cing shaken 
or perturbed by any of tlic dastardly fcoliiigs tliat 
belong to self-socking and work, because ho partakes 
of the inipo.'^'^ibility of his principles, we call him a 
hero, regarding him as a kind of god, a man who j 
lias gone up into the sphere of the divine. | 

Then, since courage is a iov so high, a virtue of so ; 
groat majesty, what conia happen but that many 
will covet both the internal exaluition and the out- 
ward repute of itt Thus comes bravery, which is 
the counterfeit, or mock virtue. Couroge is of the 
heart, as we have i«aid; bravery is of the will. One 
is the spontanc:nH joy and repose of a truly groat 
sotil ; ttie other, bravery, is after an end ulterior to 
Itself, and, in tliat view, is but a form of work, — 
about the hardc-^t work, too, I fancy, that some men 
tuidcrtake. What can be harder, in faot, than to 
act a great heart, when one has notliing but a will 
wlierewith to do it! 

Thus ypu will see that courage is above danger, 
bravery in it, doing battle on a level with it One 
IS secure and tranquil, the other 6up]>rc!ises agitation 
or conceals it A right mind fortifies one, shame 
stimulates the other. Faith is the nerve of one, risk 
the plague and tremor of the otiier. For if I may 
tell 3'ou just here n very important secret, there be 
many that are called heroes who are yet without 
courage. Tiiey brave danger by their will, when 
their heart trembler They make up in violence 
what they waiit in tranquillity, and drown the 
tumult of their fears in the ra^e of their passions^ 
Enter the heart and you shall nud, too often, a das- 
tiid spirit lurking in your hero. Call him still a 
brave man, if you will, only remember that he lackft 
courage. 

Ko, the true hero is the great, wise man of duty, 
^he whose soul is armed by truth and supported 
b^ the smile of God, — he who meets lifc*a perils 
with a cautioiia but tranquil spirit, ^thers strength 
by facing ita storms, and dies, if he is called to die, 
as a Chnstian victor at the post of duty. And if 
we must have heroes, and wars wherein to make 
them, there is no so brilliant war as a war with 
wrons, no hero ao fit to be aung as he who has 
gained the bloodless victory of truth and merejr. 

But if bravery be not the same as courage, still it 
is a very imposing and plausible counterfeit The 
man himsclr it told, after the occasion is past, how 
heroically he bore himself, and when onoe his 
nerves have become tranquillized, he begins even to 
believe it And since we cannot stay content in the 
dull, uninspired world of economy and work, we 
are as ready to see a hero as he to be one. Kay, we 
must have our heroes, as I Just sold, and we are 
ready to harness ourselves, by the million, to any 
m:m who will let us fight him out the name. Thua 
we find out occasions for war, — wrongs to be re- 
dressed, revenges to be taken, aueh ai we may feign 
inspiration and play the great heart under. We 
eoUeet armies, and dress up leaden in gold and 
high eolors, meaning, by the brava look, to inspire 
•ome notion of a hero bicforehand. Then we set the 
men in phalanxes and squadrons, where tlie per- 
sonality itself is taken away, and a vast impersonal 
person ealled an anny, a magnanimo«a and brave 
monster* ia all that romainsi The masses of fierce 



eolor, the glitter of steel, the daneing plumes, the 
waving flags, tlie deep throb of tlie musie lifting 
every foot, — under these tlie living acres of men, 
possessed by the one thought ofplaying- brave to- 
day, are rolled on to battle. Thunder, fire, dust, 
blood, groan^ — what of these f — ^nobody thinks of 
these, for nobody dares to think till the day is over, 
and tlien the world rejoices to behold a new batch 
of heroes I 

And this ia the devil'a play, that we call war. 
We have had it going on ever ainee the old geologic 
era was finished. We are sick enough of the matter 
of it We understand well enough that it is not 
good economy. But we cannot live on work. We 
must have courage, inspiration, greatness, play. 
Even the moral of our nature, that which is to 
weave us into toAixX union with our kind before 
God, is itself thirstiv.g after play ; and if we cannot 
have it in good, why then let us have it in as good 
as we can. It is at least some comfort, that we do 
not mean quite as badly in these wars as some men 
say. We are not in love with murder, we are not 
simple tigers in feeling, and some of us come out of 
battle with kind and gentle qualities left We only 
must have our play. 

Note also this, that, since the metaphysice of 
fighting have been investigated, we have learned to 
make much of what we call the moral of the army ; 
by which we mean the feeling that wants to play 
brave. Only it is a little sad to remember tliat this 
same moral, as it is called, is the true, eternal, morsl 
nature of the man thus terribly perverted, — that 
which was designed to link him to nb God and his 
kind, and ought to be the apring of hia immortal 
inspirationa 

Tliere has been much of speculation among the 
learned concerning the origin of chivalry ; nor has 
it always been clear to what human elements this 
singular institution is to be refeiTcd. But when we 
look on man, not as a creature of mere understand- 
ing and reason, but as a creature also of play, eesea- 
tinlly a poet in that which constitutes his higher 
life, we seem to have a solution of the origin of 
cliivalry, which is sufiicicnt, whether it be true or 
not In the forswearing of labor, in the brave ad- 
ventures of a life in arms, in the intense ideal devo- 
tion to woman as her protector and avenger, in the 
self-renouncing and idmost self-oblivious worship of 
honor, — what do we see in these but the moek^ 
moral doings of a creature who is to escape selMove" 
and the service of ends in a free, spontaneous life of 
goodness, — ^in whom courage, delicacy, honor, dioa- 
terested deeds, are themselves to be the inspiration, 
aa they ate the end, of his beinj^ t 

I might also show, passing mto the sphere ef 
religion, how legal obedience, which is work, always 
descends into superstition, and thus that religion 
must, in ita very nature and life, be a form of play, 
— 4i worship ofi(ered, a devotion pmd, not for tome 



ulterior ena, but as being its own end and Joy. I 
might also show, in the same numner, that all I 



I the 



enthusiastie, fanatical, and properly quieUstie i 

of religion are as many distinct eounterfeita, and, in 
that manner, illtistrationa of my aulject But this 
you will see at a glance, without illustration. Only 
observe how vast a field our illustrations cover. In 
the infatuated teal of our raee for the aeqoishion ef 
monev, in the drama, in war, in ehivairy, in pc^ 
verted religion,— in all these forma, covering almost 
the whole ground of humanity with eounterfeiti ef 
play, that are themselves the deepest movementt ef 
the raee, I sliow you the boundfesa aweep of th» 
divine instinct, and how anrcly we may know thai 
the perfected ttate of man is a state of Mant j» tmlh, 
and lore^ where lifo ia Ha own end and Joy, 
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OEOItOK BCX150X PRENTICS, 

Tin editor of the Looisville Joumnl, is a natiTe 
of Gonnectieiit, born at Preston, New London 
comity, December 18, 1802. lie was educated at 
Brown Uniirersit\% studied law but did not engage 
in the nroie^ion^ preferring tlie pursuits of edi- 
torial hfe. In 1628 he ct>nnnenocKl the yew Eng- 
land Weel'Iy Rerifw at Hartford, a weU conducted 
and well sin»pt>rtc<l journal of a literary character, 
which he carried on for two years, when, resigning 
lU management to Mr. Wliittier, he removed to the 
\rest,es>tablislicd himself in Kentucky at Louisville, 
and shortly became e<litor of the ** Journal," a 
daily paper in that cit>'. In his hands it has be- 
come one of the most widely known and esteemed 
newspapers in the country; distinguished by its 
fidelity to 'Wliig jiolitics, and ifc* earnest, able edi- 
torials, no less than by the lighter skirmishing of 
wit and satire. The " Prenticeiana" of tlio editor 
are famous. If collected and publifshed with ap- 
popriate notes these mcU would form an amus- 
ing and instructive commentary on the manage- 
ment of elections, newspaper literature, and po- 
litical oratory, of permanent value as a memorial 
ofthetimesw 

The Louisvillo Journal has always been a sup- 
porter of the cause of education and of the litcraiy 
mtereet in the West. It has hence become, in ac- 
cordance with the known tastes of the editor, a 
favorite avenue of young poets to the public 
Several of the most succossfid lady writers of the 
West haTe first become known through their con- 
tributions to the " JoumaL'^ 

Mr. Prentice's own tioctical writings are nume- 
rous. Hany of them nn$t appeared iu Uie anthor^s 
"Review" at Hartford. A number have been 
collected by Mr. Everest in the *' Poets of Con- 
necticut." ' Thej" are in a serious vein, chiefly ex- 
pressions of senument and tlie domestic alfections. 
Our specimen is taken from Mr. Gallagher^s 
*' Selections from the Poetical Literature m the 
Vest" 

ram lucn or tba«l 
Gone! gone lor ever! — like a niihing wave 
Anotlier yenr has burst upon the shore 
Of earthly bdng— and its last low tone^ 
-WaDdering in broken aeeents on the air. 
Are dying to aa eeha 

The^ySprbg, 
With its young ehamis, has gone— gone with its 

leaves— 
Iti atmosphere of roses-— its white clouds 
Slumbering like seraphs in the air— its birds 
TeUiag their loves in muste— «nd its streams 
Leaping and shooting from the up-niled loeks 
To make earth echo with the Joy or wavea 
And Sinnmer, with its devs and showers, has gon^-- 
Its rabbows glowing on the distant elond 
like S|»rits of the Storm — its peaceful lakes' 
Smiling in their sweet sleep, as if their dreams 
Vers of the opening flowers and buddins trees 
And oveihanging sky— and iU bright muts 
Rating upon jthe nountain-tops, as erowns 
Upon the heads of giants Autunm too 
Has gonsb with all lU deeper glories g one 
With iu greea hills like altars of the world 
lifting their rkh fruit-offerings to their Qod^ 
Its eoul wbds straying "taiid the forest aisles 
To wake their thousand wind-harps— its serena 
And holy sunseU hanging o'er the Wait 



Like banners from the battlements of Heaven— 
And its still eveiiiiigs, when the moonlit sea 
Was ever throbbing, like the living heart ^ 

Of the great Universe. Ay — these are now 
But sounds and visions of tlie past — ^their deefv 
Wild beauty has departed from the Earth, 
And tliey are gathered to the embrace of Death, 
Their solemn herald to Eternity. 

Nor have they gone alone. High human hearts 

Of Passion liave gone with thcin. The fresli dust 

Is chill on many a breast, that burned erewhile 

With fires that seemed inmiortaL Joys, that leaped 

Like angels from the heart* and wandei^ free 

In life's youiiff mom to look u|Hm the flowers, 

Tlie poetry of nature, and to list 

Tlie woven sounds of breeze, and bird, and stream. 

Upon the night-air, have been stricken down 

In silence to the dnst. Exultant Hope, 

That rovetl for ever on the buoyant winds 

Like the bright, stnny bird of rnradise. 

And cbannt^ to the ever-listening heart 

In the wild music of a thon9and tongues. 

Or soared into the open sky, until 

Night's buminff gems seemed jewelled on her brow. 

Has shut her dro<'pii)g wing, ond made her home 

Witliin the voiceless sepulchre. And Love, 

Tliat knelt at Pn»dion*8 holiest shrine, and gaaed 

On his hearths idol as on some sweet star. 

Whose purity and distance make it dear. 

And dreamed of ecstasies, until his soul 

Seemed but a lyre, thnt wakened in tlie glance 

Of the beloved one — he too has gone 

To his eternal resting-plnce. And where 

Is stem Ambition — he who madly arasped 

At Glory's fleeting jthantom — he iklio soneht 

His fame upon the bottle-field, and longed 

To make his throne a pyramid of bones 

Amid a sea of blood t He too has gone! 

His stormy voiee is mute — ^liis mighty arm 

Is nerveless on its clod — his very name 

Is but a meteor of the night of years 

Whose gleams fiaslied out a moment o'er the Earth, 

And faded into nothingness. The dream 

Of high devotion — beauty's bright array— 

And life's deep idol memories — all have passed 

Like the eloua-shadows on a starlight stream. 

Or a soft strain of music, when the winds 

Are slumbering on the billow. 

Tet, why muse 
Upon the past with sorrow t Though the year 
Has gone to blend with the mysterious tide 
Of old Eternity, and borne along 
Upon its heaving breast a thousand wrecks 
Or glory and of oeauty — ^yet, why mourn 
That such is destiny t Another rear 
Sueceedeth to the past — in tlieir oriaht round 
The seasons come and go— the same olue arch. 
That hath hung o*er us, will hang o'er us yet— 
The same pure stars that we have loved to watch, 
Will blossom still at twilight's gentle hour 
Like lilies on the tomb of Day— and still 
Man will remain, to dream as he hath dreamed. 
And mark the earth with nassion. Love will spring 
From the lone tomb of old Affections— Hopa ' 
And Joy and great Ambition^ will rise op 
As they have risen— and their deeds will ba 
Brighter than those engraven on the scroll 
Of parted eentorieiL Even now the sea 
Of eomiag yean, beneath whose mlffhtT wares 
Life's great events are heaving into binl^ 
Is tossing to and fro» as If the wiada 
Of heaven were prisoned In its soundlsM depCha 
And struggling to ba fres^ 
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Weep not, thiit TinM 
Is paving on--4t will ere long rereal 
A urightcr era to the nations. Hark t 
Along tlie vales and raovntaioB of the earth 
There is a deep, portentous murmuring. 
Like the swift rush of subterranean streamy 
Or like the raiugled sounds of earth and air, 
^Vhcn the fierce Tempest, with sonorous wiog, 
Ilenvcs his deep folds upon the rushing winds, 
And hurries onward with his night of clouds 
Against the eternal montitains. Tis the voice 
Of infant Fbeedom — anil her stirring call 
Is heard and onswercd in a tliousand tones 
Fro:n every hill-top of her western home— 
And lo— ^it breaks across old Ocean's flood— 
And *' FiiEKDOx I Fbeedosi I is the answering shout 
Of nations starting fi-om the sp«ll of years. 
The day-spring 1— eec— 'tis brighteumg in the hea- 
vens! 
The watchmen of the night have caught the sign— » 
From tower to tower the signal-fires flash free— 
And the deep watch-word, like the rush of teas 
Tliat heralds the volcano's bursting flame, 
Is sounding o'er the earth. Bright years of hope 
And life are on the wing ! — ^Yoa glorious bow 
Of Freedom, bended by tlio hand of God, 
Is 5panning Time's dark surges. Its high Arch, 
A type of Love and Mercy on the cloud, 
Telis, that the many storms of human life 
Will pass in silence, and the sinking waves. 
Gathering the forms of glory and of peace. 
Reflect the undimmcd brightness of tne Heavena 

Cn/LULES E. ARTHXTR OATABBK 
Charles E. AimirB Gayarrr was born In Loai- 
siana on the 3d of January, 1 805. Ho is of mixed 
descent, Spanish and French. His father, Charles 
Anastose Gayarre, and his mother, Mario Elizor 
beth Bor6, were natives of Louisiana. His family 
is one of the most ancient in tho state, and his- 
toric in all its branches and .roots. Some of his 
ancestors were tho contemporaries of Bienvillo 
and Iberville, tho founders of the colony. 

The subject of this notice was educated in New 
Orleans, at tho college of the same natno, wbere 
he ])nrsued his' studios with marked distinction. 
In 18*25, when Mr. Edward Livingston laid before 
the Legislature of Louisiana tho criminal codo 
which he had i>ropared at the request of the state, 
Mr. Gayarre, then quite a youth, published a pam- 
phlet, in which he opposed some of Mr. Living- 
stones views, and particularly tlio abolition of 
capital punishment, which Mr. Gayarre consi- 
dered a premature innovation, and of dangerous 
application to tho State of Jjoaisiana, for certain 
reasons which he discussed at length. The pam- 
phlet nrodnced great sensation at the time, and 
tho auoption of tho code was indeflnitcly post- 
poned by the legislature. In 1826 Mr. (rayarrS 
went to Philadelphia, and studied law in tho office 
of William Rawle. In 1829 h^ was admitt4»d to 
the bar of that city; and in 1800 retnniod home, 
and published in French An Hiitorioal JSssay on 
LouiHiana^ which obtained great sncoess. That 
same vcar, only a few months after his return, he 
was elected, almost by a unanimous vote, one of 
the representatives of the city of New Orleans in 
tlio legislature, and was ehosen by that body to 
writ© the "Address," which it sent to France, to 
compliment the French Chambers on the revo- 
lution of 1830. In 1831 he was ap|M>inted as- 
sistant or depui/ attorney-general, in 1838 pre* 
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siding judge of the city oonrt of New Orleans; 
and in 1835, when he had Just attained the oon- 
stitntionol ago, was elected to the Senate of the 
United States for a term of six vears. Ill health 
prevented Mr. Grayarre from taking his seat, and 
compelled him to go to Europe, where he re- 
mained until Oetober, 18^. In 18^ shortly 
after his return, Mr. Gayarr6 was elected by the 
city of Xew Orleans to tiie legislature of the state, 
where he advocated and carried several important 
measures, among which was a bill to provide for 
the liabilities of the state, and which in a short 
time effected a reduction of two millions and a 
half of dollars. In 1840 he w;i3 re-«lected at the 
e:ci)iration of his term ; but on tlie very da^ the 
legislature met he was appointed secretary ofatate 
by Governor Johnson. That office was then one 
of the most important and laborious in the state, 
the secretary being at tliat time, besides his ordi- 
nary functions as such, superintendent of public 
education, and constituting with the treasurer the 
^^ Board of Currency,*^ whose province it is to 
exercise supremo control and supervimon Qver all 
the banks of the state. Mr. Gayarr^ discharged 
his multifarious dnties In a manner which will 
long be remembered, pardcnlarlv in connexion 
with the healthy condition in which he maintained 
the banks. At the expiration of his four years' 
term of office, he was re-appointed secretary of 
state by Governor Walker in 1850. Mr. Gayarr^ 
during tho seven years he was secrotaxy of state, 
found time to publish in French a EUtory ofLofvi' 
nana^ in two volumes, containing very curious do- 
cuments, which he had collected from the arohives 
of France. Ho tdso published in English, in one 
volume, the Romance of the EUtory <^ZowMana, 
and in English snbsoquentlv the Hietcry of Levi- 
eiana^ in two volumes. This continuous work is 
not a translation of the one he wrote in French. 
It is cast in a difierent mould, and contains much 
matter not to be found in the French work. 
Tho Romance of the EUtory qf Louitiana is ap- 
pended to it as an introduction. Mr. Redfield, of 
New York, has published Mr. Goyarre's history 
of the Spanish Jhmination in Louinana^ oom- 
ing down to the 20th of December, 1803, when 
the United States took possession of the colony, 
in wliich work he makes some remarkable disclo- 
sures in relatbn to the Spanish intrigues ui the 
West carried on with the co-operation of General 
Wilkinson and others, from 1786 to 1792, to dis- 
member tho Union, and gives a flill account of the 
negotiations which led to the cession. 

As secretary -of state, Mr. Gayarre made so 
Judicious a use of the sum of seven thonsand 
dollars, which he had at his disposal for tho pur- 
chase of books, that he may be said to be the 
father of the state library; and with the very 
limited sum of two thousand dollars, which, at 
his pressing request, was voted by the legislatars 
for the purchase of historical dosumerits, he soo- 
cce<led, by dint of perseverance and after two 
yenrs' negotiations, in obtaining very Important 
documents from the archives of 6pm n, the sub- 
stanoo of which he has embodied in his hisUny 
of the &Hini^ Jhmination in Louieiana. 

Mr. Gayarr6 has hitoly given to the publlo two 
let*.tnrcs on The Influenoe (fthe Meehanfc Arte. wad 
a dramatie novel, called tlie School for Fmiiet^ 
a liumoront and sotirioal exldbition of tbo por^ 
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^\^^^ »^iaxed poUtical scndmcnt of tbe day, 

^u Hifcy \^j presumed to have grown out of the 

T^^^ta experiences, some of which arc detailed, 

WMnore matter of fact form, in an Addre9$ to the 

^^^ of tU Statt^ \^\\ich he published on the 

kte frauds perpetrated at the election held on 

the 7th of November, 1853, in the city of New 

OrleaM.»' Mr. Guyarre was on that occa-ion an 

|Mei)endent candi^latd for Congress, refusing to 

he oonfroiled bv the party organization, and was 

;^**K,thoiigh he polled a Lii^e and influential 

^ His andisgnisied sentiments, in regard to 

"^P^fiticd mancenvrcs of the times, are fredy 

**e«^ at the close of his pamplilet. 

^ has since taken part in the '* Know-Nothing'' 

t2^??^oa of his native state; and was one of 

if/#Jl *^*^ cxclnded from the general conncil 

W m party at Philadelphia in June, 1855, on 

(id j^nnd of their po>-ition as Roman Catholics. 

]<Iiifl drew from him a privately printed address, 

.^ trhich, with animation and vigor, he handles 

Jlie qnertion of religions proscription. 

As a writer, the prose of Mr. Gayarr6 is marked 

by the French and Southern cliaractoristict. It 

is vrann, ftdl, rhetorical, and constantly finds ex- 

prci^on in poetical imagery. In his comcd}*, 

wlierd tbe style is restrained by the conversational 

directness, there are many pa<«agcs of firm, manly 

'Etv^ish. As an historian, tliough his narratives 

«re highly colored, in a certain vein of poetical 

fsithiinann, they are based on the diligent stndv 

q{ oHginal antliorities, and arc to be consulted wiw 

tonftdenee; the snbjocts of his early Tolnmes are 

\ai!henwelv€s remantic, and the story is always of 

the highest intcrc^. His hu«t volnine brings him 

to the (liicassion of a most important «ra in our 



fbs totdiu% wKich had sprang up between the 
jM9itt fna Capnckint, in 17M, at to the exercise of 
qr<fei ^J'»H eJiction ia Loukiana, may not hare been 

^A^*^* ^M«y«ril»SpnlsliDMlMUgato 



forgotten. The Bishop of Qaebee had appointed a 
Jetuit hie Vicar-General in New Orleans, but the 
Capochint pretended that they had, aocordirg to a 
contract posted with the India company, obtained 
exclusive jurisdiction in Lower Louisiana, and there> 
fore had onpoeed therein tbe exercise ci any pastoral 
fanvtions ov the Jesuits. The (question remained 
undecided oy tbe Superior Council, which felt con- 
fiiderable rohictance to settle the controversy by some 
final action, from fear perhaps of turning against it- 
self the hostility of botli parties, although it leaned 
in lavor of tlie Capuchins. From slicer lai^situde 
there had ensued a sort of tacit truce, when father 
Uilaire de Goneveaux, the Superior of the Capuchins, 
vho, for one of a religious oixler proverbially fame4 
for its iterance, was a man of no mean scholarship 
and of singular activity, quickened by a haughty and 
ambitious temper, m*ent to visit Europe, without in- 
timating what he was about, and returned with the 
title of Apofltolio Prothoiiotary, under which he 
claimed, it seems, the power to lord it over the Je- 
suit who was the Vicar-General of the Bishop of 
Quebec. Hence an increase of wrath on the part of 
the Jesuits and a renewal of the old quarrel, wliieh 
ceased only \rhen the Jesuits were expelled from all 
the Fren^ doniiuion& But the triumph of lather 
Geneveaux was not of long duration ; for, in 1766, 
the Superior Council, finding that he was opposed 
to their scheme of insurrection, had exi>el]e<l bim as 
a perturber of tbe public i>cace, and father Dngobeit 
had become Superior of the Capnchin«. They lived 
altogether in a very fine house of their ovn, and 
there never had been a more harmonious commu- 
nity than this one was, under the rule of good lather 
Dagoberl 

Ue had come very young in tlie colony, where he 
had christened and married almost everybody, so 
that he was looked upon as a sort of spiritual iather 
and tutor to alL lie was emphatically a man of 
peace, and if tliere was anything which father Da- 
gobert hated in this world, if he could hate at all, it 
was trouble — trouble of any kind — ^but particularly . 
of that sort which arises from intermeddling and 
contradiction. How could, indeed, fiitlier Dagobert 
not be popular with old and youne. with both sexes, 
and with every class f Who could have complained 
of one whose breast harbored no ill feeling towards 
anybody, and whose lips never uttered a harsh word 
In reprimand or blome, of one who was satiitfied with 
himself and the rest of mankind, provided he was 
allowed to look on with his arms folded, leavmg 
angels and devils to follow the bent of their nature 
in their respective departments f Did not his ghostly 
subordinates do pretty much as they pleased f And 
if they erred at times — why— even Loly men were 
known to be frail I And why should not their pec- 
cadilloes be overlooked or forgiven for the sake of 
the good they didf It was much better (we may 
lairiy suppose him so to have thought, from the 
knowledge we have of his acts and character), for 
heaven and for the world, to let thin^ run smooth 
and easy, than to make any noise. Was there not 
enough of unavoidable turmoil in this vallev of tri- 
bulations and miseries f Besides, he knew that God 
was merciful, and that all would turn ri^ht in the 
end. WhT should he not have been an indulgent 
shepherd for his flock, and have smiled on the pr^ 
digol son after repentanee, and even before, in order 
not to frighten htm away t If the extravi^pmee of 
the sinning spendthrift ecmld not be ehecked, why 
should not he, lather Dngoberl. be permitted, l^ 
I sitting at the hospitable board, to give at least socae 
dignity to the feast* and to exoreise away tlie ercr 
! lurking siiirit of erfl ? Did not Jmis sit at meal 
i Willi Mblicans and slunent WI9 then should not 
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father Bagobert, when He v«nt out to ehristeii, or 
to marry ot some private dwelling, participate in 
eonTiviAlitie.s tosto the juice of the grape, take a 
hand in some innocent game, r«>gale hi« nostrils with 
a luxurious pinch of enuff, and look with npp>obfi- 
tion nt the merry feats of the dancers t Where wan 
the harm I Could not a father sanctify by his pre- 
sence the rejoicings of his children f Such were per- 
haps some of tlie secret reasonings of the reverend 
capuchin. 

by Bome pedantic minds father Dagobert mijzht 
have been taxed with being illiterate, and witli 
knowing very little beyond the litaiiicsof the church. 
But is not i'^iiorance blir«3 f Wns it not to tl»e want 
of knowledge, that was to be attributed the simpli- 
city of hc:irt, which was so e>lifytiig in one of his 
sacred mission, and that humility to which he was 
sworn f Is it not written ; " Ble^cd are the poor 
in 6;>irit; for theirs is the kingdom of heaveu." 
AVby sliould he understand Latin, or so many other 
inu3ty incxplienhle thingsf Was not the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge the cause of the perdition of mauf 
Besides, who ever heard of a learned capuchin f 
"Would it not have been a portentous anomaly f If 
liis woy of fa«ting, of keeping the holydays, of say- 
ing mi^ of celebrating marriages, of christening, of 
singing prayers for the dead, and of hearing confes- 
sions, of inflicting penance, and of ))erforiniMg all his 
other sacerdotal fuiictions, was contrary to the ritual 
and to the canons of the church — ^why — ^lie knew no 
better. What soul had been thereby endangered I 
His parishioners were used to his ways! Was he, 
after fifty yo:irs of labor in the vineyard of the Lord, 
to change* his manner of working, to admit that he 
had blundered all the time, to dig up what he had 
planted, atid to undertake, when almost an octoge- 
narian, the reform of hinisclf and others f Thus, at 
least, argued many of his friendsi 

They were wire that none could deny, that all the 
duties of religion were strictly performed by his pa- 
rishioners. Were not the women in the dally habit 
of confessing their sins ?. And if he was so very mild 
in his admonitions, and so very si)aring in the inflic- 
tion of harsh pe:jancc on them, wliy not sun|)Or!e that 
it was because the Saviour himself had been very 
lenient towards the guiltiest of their sex! It was 
the belief of father Dagobert, that the faults of wo- 
men proceeded from the head and not from the 
heart, because that was always kind. Wliv then 
hurl thunderbolts at beings so exquisitely ^elicnto 
and so beautifully fragile— -the porcelain work of 
the creator — ^wlien they could be reclaimed bv the 
mere scratch of a rose's thorn, and brought back into 
the boiom of righteousness by the mere pulling of 
a silken string f As to the men, it is true that they 
never haunted the confe*siomil ; but perhaps they 
had no sins to confess, and if they had, and did not 
choose to acknowledge them, w*nat could he do! 
Would it have been sound policy to have annoyed 
them with fruitless exhortations, and threatened 
tliem with oxcomraunieation, when the}* would have 
laughed at the brutvtn fultnen f Was it not better 
to humor them a little, so as to make good grow out 
of evil f Was nut their aversion to confession re- 
deemed bj manly virtues, by thdr charity to the 
poor and their generosity to the chureh f Was not 
aIs course of action svib»ervient to the interest both 
of church and state, within the borders of which it 
vas calculated to maintain order and tranquillitv, 
by avoiding to produce discontents, and those dts- 
turbances which are their natural results t Had he 
not a right, in his turn, to expect that hit repose 
should never be interrupted, when he wa« so selii- 
loutfly attentive to that of oUiers, and so oheerfully 
complying irith the exigencies of every flitting hoar f 



When the colonists had thought proper io go bte 
an insurrection, he, good easy soul, did not see why 
he should not make them happy, by diiming in witL 
their mood at the tiifie. ]>ia they not^ in all sin- 
cerity, think themselves oppresoe^ and were t!)^ 
not eontending for what they believed to be their 
biilhrights f On the otlier hand, when the Spaatards 
crushed the revolution, he was nothing loth, as vicar 
goneral, to present himself at the portal of ^e cathe- 
tiral, to receive O'Reilly with the honors due to 
the representative of royalty, and to Uees the Spa- 
nish flng. How could he do otherwise t Wss it 
not said by the Ma*^ter: "render nnto Cbesar the 
tilings which are Ciesar'sT Why should the new 
lords of the land be irritated by a lactioua and boot- 
less o])po§ition ? Why not moUify them, so ss to 
obtain us much from them as possible, in &vor of 
his church and of his dearly beloved flock I Why 
should he not be partial to the Spaniards t Ha!d 
they not the reputation of being the strieiett eathe- 
lics in the world. 

Such was the character of lather Dagobert even 
in his youth. It had dcveIo|>ed itself in nx>re vigor- 
ous and co-ordinate proportions, as bis cxperienee 
extended, and it had su^^rested to him aU nis niles 
of action through life. With the same harmonious 
consistency in all its parts it had continued to grow. 



until more than threescore years had passed^* 
father Dngobcrt's head. It was noturu, therefore; 
notwithstanding what a few detractors might say, 
that he should be at a loss to discover the reasons 
why he should be blamed, for having logically eome 
to the conclusions which noade him an almost uni- 
versal favorite, and which permitted him to enjoy 
" his case in his own inn," wnilst aatfaorixing him to 
hope for his continuing in this happy state of ^exist- 
ence, until he should be summonca to the " bonnie 
whence no traveller rctuma.** Certain it is that, 
whatever judgment a rigid moralist might, on a close 
analysis, pass on the character of father Df^obert^ it 
can hardly be denied, that to much fisvor would be 
entitled the man, who, were he put to trial, could 
with confidence, like this poor ]>nest, turn round to 
his subordinates and fellow-bongs, and say nnto 
them: "I have lived among you for better than 
half a eentur}' : which of you liave I ever injured T 
Tlierefore, fatlicr Dagobert thought himself foisessed 
of an unmiestiouable right to what he loved eo much: 
his ease, Doth in his convent and out <^ it, and hit 
sweet uninterrupted docing in hit conif<ratable arm 
chair. 

OEOBOE W. BK T HL ' NK 
Dr. BETnrxc, the popular divine, poet, and wit, 
w.as born March, 1805, in the dty of New Toik. 
Afler receiving a liberal edneation, he was op- 
dained in 1826 a Presbyterian miniister, bnt in 
the following vcar joined the Dutch Reformed 
communion. Hib olerical oaroer was oommenoed 
at Rhincbeck on the Ilndson, from whence he 
removed to Utioa; and in 1884, to Philadelphia. 
In 1819, ho again removed to Brooklyn, where he 
still remains, at the head of a largo, and influen- 
tial oongrcgation. 

Dr. Bcthune is the author of Th^ Fruit of ih/$ 
Spirit^ Early Xott, Early AimI, Th4 Hutorw 
of a PeniUnt; all popnlar works of a derotional 
character. In 1848, he published Xofw^XfM 
and FaitJ^ and other PoemM; and in 1850, a 
volume of OraUont^ and Qecadomml Dimaurmi, 
lie has also ooBeoted and publlshad a portion of 
his Bermoni. 

In 1847|he e^Oted the first AnMrioaa edltta 
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of Walton's Anjdor, a work which he pcrform<Kl 1 

in a carefol and ngrt'Oable mnnner, befitting his ' 
own reputation as an entha<«ia'^tio and highly 

celebrated follower of the *' c*»ntcini»lative iflau J ! 

recreation," and as a literary scholar. | 

_ j 

Dr. Bt^thime traces hi:* fanulr descent from tho ! 
Hngrucnots, and has frequcr.tlr qniken on the | 
claims of that devout, indn^trions, and enterpris- ] 
ing class of the early pet tiers of our country, to i 
the national gratitude and reverence. His efforts ' 
as an after-<liniier and ofl-hand extempore ^ak- | 
er, are marked by genial humor and appreciation • 
of the subject before him. At the convivial meet- " 
ings of the National Academy of Design, and of i 
the St. Nicholas Society, he is always called out; | 
and his res^Kinsc is usually among the most notice- i 
able features of the evening. | 

The volume of Dr. Bethnne's orations com- , 
prises funeral discourses on the death of Stephen 
V an Bensselaer, the patroon. President Harrison | 
and General Jackson; lectures and College ad- i 
dresses upon Genius, Leisure, its Uses and Abuses, j 
the Ace of Pericles, the Prospects of Art in the 
United States, the Eloquence of the Pulpit, the | 
Duties of Educated Men, a Plea f(»r Study, and 
the Claims of our Country upon its Literary Hen. 



6he*B fresh as breath of summer morn, 

Shes fair as flowers in epriiig. 
And her voice it has the wurbliog gntli 

Of a bird upon the wing ; 
For joy like dew diines in her eye. 

Her heart is kind and free; 
Tis gladness but to look upon 

The fiice of Alioe Lee. 

She knows not of her lorelinea^ 

And little thinks the while. 
How the very air grows beautiful 

In the beauty of her smile; 
As fings within the frosrant rote 

The honey-gftth*ring bee, 
So murmureth Inughter on the lips 

Of gentle Alice Lee^ 

How welcome is the rustling breese 

VHien sultry day is o'er! 
More weleome for the graceful ste|v 

That brings her to tho door; 
Tis sweet to gather Tiolets: 

But 01 how blest Is he. 
Who wins a slanee of modest Iotc^ 

From lovely Alice Lee I 

nnt rovKm of jvit. 

Maikb, from her farthest border, gives the first ex- 
ulting shout. 

And from Kkw HAMrsBiax's granite heights, the 
echoing peal rings out; 

The mountain farms of staunch Vbomosit prolong 
the thundering eall ; 

MASsAcm^cm answers : ** Bunker Hill T a watch- 
word for us all, 

RooDB Island shakes her sea-wet locks, acclaiming 
with the free, 

And staid Cokiciciioot breaks forth la sacred hoi^ 
nuuiy* 

TIm giant toy of proud New York, loud as an earth- 
^oakrli voart 



Is heanl from IIad«on*s crowded banks to Erie** 

crowded shores 
Nkw JER5iET, hallowed by their bloo«Y, wlio erst la 

battle fell, 
At Monmouth's, Princeton's, Trenton's fight, Joias In 

the rapturous swelL 
Wide P£NN8YLVA>-iA, stfoug ss Wide, and true as she 

is strong. 
From every hill to valley, pours tho torrent tide 

nlongi 
Stand up, stout little Delawake, and bid thy ToOeys 

rolt 
Though least among the old Thirteen, we Judge thee 

by thy soul ! 
Hark to the voice of Makti..\ni»! over the brood 

Chesai)eake 
ner sons, as Tolioiit as their sires, in eannonodiiigs 

speslL 
YixoonA, nurse of Washington, and guardian of his 

Now to thine anoent glories turn the foithfril and 

the brave ; 
We need not hear the bursting cheer this holy day 

inspires, 
To know that, in Columbia's cause, ** Yirginia nercr 

tires." 
Fresh ns tlie evergreen tliat waves above her sviny 

soil, 
XoBTii Caooleca shares the b!is^ as oft the patriot's 

toil; 
And the land of Sumter, Marion, of Moultrie, Finek- 

ney, must 
Respond the cry, or it will rise e'en from their sleep- 
ing dust 
And Gkoroia, by the dead who lie along Savannah's 

bluff. 
Full well we love thee, but m-e ne er can love thee 

well enough ; 
From thy wild northern boundary, to thy green 

of tne sea, 
Wliero bent on earth more gallant hearts than i 

throb high in theet 
On, on, 'cro«a Alabama's plains, the ever-Aowery 

glades, 
To where the Mississippi's fiood the turbid Gulf 

invades; 
There, borne from many a mighty stream upo« her 

mightier tide. 
Come down the swelling long huzzas from all that 

valley wide^ 
As wood-crowned Alleghany's call, ftt»m all her som- 

mits high. 
Reverberates among the rocks that pierce thesvnsct 

*ky. 
While on the shores and through the swalea Voand 

tlie vast inland seas» 
The stars and stripes, 'midst fi-eemen's song% are 

flashing to the oreeze. 
The woodsman, from tlie mother, takes his boy upon 

his knee. 
To tell him how theur fathers fought and bled for 

liberty; 
Tlie lonely hunter sits him down the forest tfcing 

besid^ 
To think upon his country's worth, and feel liiscoaA- 

try's pride; 
While manT a foreign aeeent, which our God eaa 

understand. 
Is blessing Una f jt home and bread in this &««;, fer- 
tile land. 
Yes! when upon the eastern eoast we sink to b^tpy 

restk 
The Day of Independence rolU still onward %m tiM 

Tin dies an the Ftodfie sbora the shoot of JnbOe^ 
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Tliat woVe tYie morning with its roice along the 

AiUiitic »ciL 
-^ God 1 lo<»k down upon the laud which thou haat 

loved to well, 
And grant Uint in unbroken truth her children itill 

raav dwell ; 
Kor, while the crra»s grows on the hill and ttreamt 

flow through the vale. 
May they forget their fathers* faith, or in their cove- 

nant fail ! 
God keep the fairest, noblest laud that lies beneath 

the san ; 
** Our country, our whole eountry, and our country 

ever one I" 

KATIOXAL cnAaACTEUsncs.* 



I oljf^tom Great as is onr^ rcrerenee for Ums* 
ne ruble uien, he rather weariee us with his incfr 



B emphatically one people. The constant 
nding flood of emigrants from less fnvorod 



We are 
and exjian* _ 

lands gives in some sectiuns a temporary, i>u)>orfici:i1 
diven^ity of customs, and even of language Yet, as 
they come moved by on admiring wiah to share our 
privilejfiS. and a grateful respect for the nation 
which ha.s mode itself so prosperous, while it sets 
open its gates so hospitably wide, they readily adopt 
our usages, and soon become homogeneous with the 
moss through wliich they are distributed. Until 
tlicy or their children are educated in free citizen- 
ship, they follow; but rarely, and then never suc- 
cessfully, attempt to lend. As the An^lo-Snxon 
tongue IS the speech of tlie nation, so it is tlie Anglo- 
Saxon mind that rules. Tlie sons of those who 
triumphed in tlie war of Independence have sub- 
dued the distant forest, making the wilderness to 
rejoice with the arts and virtues of their fathers. 
The patronymics borne by the most influential 
among them are most frequently such as are fami- 
liar and honorable among us. Summon together 
the dwellers in any town of our older, particularly 
of our more nortliern states, and you will find that 
there is scarcely a state of the Union where they 
have not relatives. The representative in Congress 
from the farthest west laughs over their school boy 
frolics with the representative of the farthest easL 
The woodsman on the Aroostook talks of his brother 
on the Rio Grande ; ^ the tradcAman in the seai>ort, 
of his son, a judge; in Missouri The true-hearted 
girl, who has left her niountatn birth-place to 
earn her modest paraphernalia amidst the pon- 
derous din of a factory near the Atlantic eonft, 
dreams sweetly on her toil-blest pillow of him who, 
for her dear sake, is clearing a home in the wilds of 
Iowa, or siftiug the sauds of some Califomiau Pae- 
tolus. We all elaim a common history, and, what- 
ever be our immediate parentage, are proud to own 
ourselves the grateful ehildreii of the mighty men 
who declared our country's indei)endence, frained 
the bond of our Union, and bought with tlieir 
■acred blood the liberties we eiyoy. Nor is it an 
insincere compliment to assert, that^ go where you 
will. New England is re*>re:!>ented by tlie shrew<fest, 
the moH enlightened, the most successful, nnd the 
most religious of our young population. Nearly all 
our teachers, with the authors of our school-books, 
and a very large pro|iortion of our preachers, as 
well as of our editors (the classes which have the 
gre:iteftt control over the growing character of our 
vonth), eome from or receive Uieir education In 
New England. Wherever the New Englander goes, 
he carries New England with him. New England 
is his iHMUt, hit BUndard of perfection, and ** So 
they do in Now£nglaudI" hit coufldent onswer to 

u *iTr*™ »lif.nsrvar4 Ad4r<ps^ ••Clilms oT ew Oonatiy en 
Its Uivrsfy Men.** * 



I an< ^ 

rene ruble i 

hauj>tible eulogy on the Pilgrim Fathers, who, he 
seems to think, have begotten the whole United 
States Nay, enlarging u|)on the somewhat ooni- 

})lacent notion of his ance^tors, that God designed 
or them, ** his chosen people,** this Canaan of tha 
aboriginal heathen, be looks upon the continent at 
his rigiitful heriuge, and upon the rest of nt at 
Hittitofi. Jcbusites, or people of a like terminatioa, 
whom he is comniistf^ioned to root out, acquiring oor 
money, s<|uatting on our wild lauds, uonopohzing 
our votes, aud marry ins our heiresses. Whenee, or 
how juMly, he derived his popular sobriquet, pa si ts 
the guess of an antic^uary ; but certain it is, taat if 
he meets with a David, The eon of Jesse has often to 
take up the lament in a different sense from the ori- 
ginal, — ** I am distressed for thee, my BroUicr Jona> 
than!** Better still, his sifters, nieees, female cousins^ 
flock on various honorable pretexts to visit htm 
ami'lft his new po<.«i.:j^ion9. where ther own with no 
Sabine reluctance the constraining artttir of our nn- 
sophl-tioated chivnlry ; and happy is the household 
over which a New England wife presides I blessed 
the child who«c cradle is rocked by the hand, whose 
slumber b hallowed by the pravers of a New En^ 
land mother 1 The order of tlie Roman policy la 
reversed. lie conquered, aud tlten inhabited; tha 
New Knglandcr inhabits, then gains the mastery, noi 
by force of amis, but by mother-wit, steadiness, and 
thrift That there should be, amonj; us of the other 
races, a little occasional petulance, is not to be woo- 
dcrcd at ; but it is only superficial. The New Eng- 
lander goes forth not as a spy or an enemy, and the 
gifts which he carries excite gratitude, noi fear. 
lie soon becomes identified with his neighbors, their 
interests are soon his, and tlie benefits of his enter- 
prising cleverness swell the advantage of the com- 
munity where he has planted himself, thus tending 
to produce a moral houiogeneousnets throughout the 
confederacy. Yet let it be remembered that this 
New England influence, diffusing itself, like noisdees 
but tra lie forming le^iven, through the reeent and 
future states, while it makes them precious as tlliet, 
would also make them fonnidable as rivals, terrible 
as enemies. The New Englander loses little of his 
iimiii characteristics by migration. He is as ilirewd, 
though not ncceA^rily as economical, a calculator in 
the valley of the ^li&Ms.«ippi, as his brethren in the 
ea>t, nnd as brave as his fatliers were at Lexinf^ton 
or Charlestown. It were the height of suicidal 
folly for the people of the maritime states to attempt 
hoi<ling as subjects or tributaries, directly or iiiui- 
roctly, the people between the Alleghauies and the 
Roclcy MounlAins; but those who have not travelled 
among our prairie and forest settlements ean haTe 
only a faint idea of the filial reverence, the deferen- 
tial respect, the yearning love, with which they 
turn to the land where tlieir fathers sleep, and to 
you who ffuard tlieir senulchrea Tlie soul knowt 
nothing of distance , ana, in their twilight mnsingth 
they can scarcely tell which is dearer to their hearts 
— ^the home of the kindred they hare left behind 
them, or Uie home they liave won for their off- 
spring. Be it your anxious care, intelligent gentle 
men of New Mngland, that to ttrong a bond is never 
strained to rupturt I 



To your Pilgrim Fathert the highest plaee may 
i well be accorded; but forget not, that, about tba 
\ time of their landing on the Rock, there eame t* 
> the mouth of the Hudson men of kindred IhitJi and 
' descent— men equally loving freedom— men ftmift 
the sea-wiished eradle of motlem constitttUonal free> 
dom, whose union of free-burgher-eitlet taught wm 
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the lesson of eonfeJermU tDdependcnt ■OTereigntiet, 
vhose itree were ae free, long eeoturiet before 
Jfafffia Charia^ At the English are now, and from 
whoee Hue of republican princes Britnin received the 
boon of religious toleration, a^ privilege the states- 
general had recognis^ as a primary article of their 
gorernment wheu first established ; men of that 
stock, which, when offered their choice of fhrors 
from a grateful monarch, asked a University ; men 
whose niartyr-f>iret had baptized their land with their 
blood; men who had fielded it with ocean-waves | 
rather than yield it to a bigot-tyrant ; men, whose 
Tirtnes were as sober as prose, but sublime as 
poetry ; — the men of Holland ! Mingled with tliese, 
and still further on, were heroic Huguenots, their 
fortunes broken, but their spirit unbending to pre- 
late or prelate-ridden king. There m-ere oUiers(and 
% dash of cavalier blood told well in battle-field and 
council); — but tliose were tlie spirits whom God 
made the moral substratum of our national charao- 
ter. Here, like Israel in the wilderness, and thou- 
ftands of miles off from the land of bondage, Uiey 
were educated for their high calling, until, in the 
fulness of times, our confederacy with its Constitu- 
tion was founded. Already there had been a salu- 
tary mixture of blood, but not enough to impair the 
Anglo-Snxon ascendency. Ibe nation grew morally 
etronff from its original elements. The great work 
was dcloyed only by a just preparation. Now God 
is bringing hither tue most vigorous scions from all 
the European stocks, to ** make of them all one new 
HAX r not the Saxon, not the German, not the Gaul, 
not the Helvetian, but the Auesican. Here they 
will unite os one brotherhood, will have one law, 
will share one interest Spread over the vast region 
from the frigid to the tomd, from Eastern to West<- 
em ocenn, every variety of climate giving them 
choice of pursuit and modification of temperament, 
the ballot-box fusing together all rivalries, they shall 
have one national wilL What is wanting m one 
race will be supplied by the characteristic enerffiea 
of the others; and what is excessive in either, 
checked by the eounteiwiction of the rest Kay, 
though for a time the newly come may retain their 
foreign yemacnlar, our tongue, so rich in ennobling 
literature, will be the tongue of the nation, the lan- 

fuage of its laws, and Uie accent of its majesty. 
TERXAL Gont who seest the end with the begin- 
ning, thou alone canst tell the ultimate grandeur of 
thispeoplel 

SDWAIKD BANFOBI), 

A POST, essayist, and political writer, Is the son of 
the Iflte Katlian Sanfurd, Choncellor of the 8tate, 
and was bom in the city of New York in 1806. 
He was educated at Union College, where he was 
gradmited in 1824. He then engaged in the 
stndy of the law in the office of Hr. Bei\Ja]iiin F. 
Butler, but his tastes were opposed to the profes- 
»ion, and he did not pursue ft 

He bcgnn an editorial career as editor of a 
newspaper in Brooklyn ; wai next associated with 
the New York Standard ; and when that paper was 
compelled to yield to the et>niiiiercial enibarrass" 
nients of the any, he became one of the editors of 
the New York Times. The diflionlUes In politica 
which occnrred after the second year of the esta- 
blishment of that paper led him to undertake an 
engagement at Washington with Mr. Blair as as- 
aodate editor of the Globe newspaper, tlien the 

Xn of the Van Bnren adminiittration. In tlils 
ion his pen was employed in the advooncj 
and development of the snb-treasarj sy stowi then 



under discussion previous to Its establiKhment as 
an integral portion of the fiiianetttl policy of tha 
country. 

The il1ne«8 of his father now witlidrew him ' 
from Washington to the family residence at Flush- 
ing, I^ng Island. At this time he held the office, 
at New Yi>rk, of Secretary to the Commission 
to return the duties on goods destroyed by the 
great fire of 1836. He was subsequently Assis* 
tont Kayal Officer. 

In 1843, ho was elected to the Senate of the 
state of New York, and while there was an ac- 
tive and efficient, though quiet 4>olitical manager 
and leader. 

An anecdote of the Capitol exhibits his poctio 
talent. One day in the senate room he received 
a note from a corre5i[)ondeut on business ; it was 
at the clof'e of the session, and the whole liouse 
in the hurry and confusion which attend its last 
moments. Ho had a score or more measures to 
hurry through, and numerous others to aid in 
their passage, and thus prc-scd, answered the let- 
ter handed to him. A few days after he was sur- 
prised to learn that he had wnttenthis hasty re- 
ply in excellent verse. 

Of the literary productions of ^r. Sanford, a 
few only have appeared with his name. Mr. Bry- 
ant included the quaint and poetical AddrmM to 
Black Hawh in his collection of Am$.>rican poemsi 
and Mr. lloffinan presented tliis and the anthor*s 
AJdrest to a M*mquito^ written in a similar yein, 
in the " New York Book of Poctiy.'» 

To the New York Mirror, tlie Knickerbocker 
Magazine, and tlie Spirit of the Times, Mr. San- 
ford has been a frequent and geniid contributor. 
His poem. The Lota of the Shell FUhee^ has been 
Justly admired for its fancy and seutiinem, In 
delicate flowing yerse, as he sio 



Not in the land where beauty loves to dwell. 
And bards to sing that beauty dwelleth there : 

Not in tlie land where rules th' enchanter^s spell 
And fashion's beings beautiful and rare ; 

Not in such Innd are laid the scenes I teU. 
No odors float upon its sunny air; 

No ruddjr vintage, and no tinted floweis 

Gladden its fields or bloom within its bowera 

Mine is a lowlier lay— the unquiet deep— 
The world of waters ; where man's puny skill 

Has but along its surface dared to creep : 
The quaking vassal of its wayward will. 

Exultant only when its calm waves sleep. 
And its rough voice is noiseless all and still. 

And tremblins when its crested hosts arissb 

Roused from their slumbers by the wind's wild cries. 

None but the dead have visited its eayes; 

None but the dead pressed its untrampJed floor. 
Eyes, but all sightless, glare beneath its wavea, 

Aiid forms earth's worshippers might well adors^ 
Lie in Uieir low and ever freshened graves, 

All cold and loveless far beneath its roar. 
Hie bright-eyed maiden and the foir-haired brids^ 
And sire and son there slumber side by sidSi 

Smile not ye wise ones at my lowly lar. 
Nor deem it strange that underneatli a shsQ 

High thoughts exert thehr ever ruling sway 
And soft aifeetlons scorn not there to dwell 

Tlist in an oystei^ breast the living ray 
Of mind beans fsrth ; or that lu youiig tbooghto 
swell 
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Leas vanntindy in pride of pl«e« or Wrth 
Than aught U>at breathes upon our upper earth. 
Of blighted hopes and confidence betrayed— 

Of princely dames and vighU of low degree — 
The story of a high-born oyster maid 

And her calm lover, of low family: 
And how they met beneath their oft songht shade, 

The spreading branches of a coral tree. 
Attended by a periwinkle page, 
SelecUd chiefly for his tender age. 

Sing scaly music ■ 

The best of Mr. Sanford's poettc&l effusions are 
of tins airy, dalicato mood, facile and elegant. 

His occasional political squibs were quite in the 
Croaker vein, as in this parotly at the expense of 
the Whigs in the Harrison log-cabin campaign. 

▲ uABB-cinn waoBt* 

ilir— Tto the last roM of suminei; 
Tis the lost of Whig loafers 

Left singing alone. 
All his pot-house companions 

Are fuddled and gone. 
Ko flower of his kindred. 

No rum-blossom nigh. 
With a song oii his lips 

And a drop in his eye. 

ninot leave thee, thou rose-bud. 

To pine on the stem. 
Since the others are snoring. 

Go snore thou with them. 
Thus kindly I lay 

A soft plank *nenth thy head. 
Where thy mates of the eabin 

Lie, liard-cider dead. 

So soon may I follow. 

When the Whigs all deeay. 
And no cider is left us 

To moisten our clay. 
When the Whigs are all withered. 

And hard-cider gone. 
Oh '. who would inhabit 

Tliis sad world alone t 

As an esFapst, Mr. Sanford holds a very hap- 
py pen. His articles of this dasa, in the newspa- 
pers of the day, touch lightlv and pleasantly on 
ehecrfal topics*. A humorous description of a city 
celebrity, A Charcoal Sketch of Pot Pie PaU 
flier, first published in the old Mirror, is a highly 
felicitous specimen of his powers in tliisline, and 
is quito as worthy in its war as a satire as tlie 
celebrated Memoir of P. P., Clerk of the Parish. 



ADDIBS to BUICKBAWX. 

There's beauty on thy brow, old chief I the high 

And manly beauty of the Roman mould. 
And tlie keen flashhig of thy full dark eye 

Speaks of a heart that years have not made eold, 
Of passions scathed not by the blight of time^ 

Ambition, that survives the battle rout 
The roan within thee scorns to play the roima 

To gaping crowds that eompMs thee about 
Tliou walkest, with thy warnors by thy side. 
Wrapped in fierce bate, and high uueonquered pride. 

Chief of a hundred warriors I dost thou yet- 
Vanquished and eaptive— dost thou deem that 
here— 

The glowing day-star of thy glory set-p 
Diul night has olosed upon thy bright earaerf 



Old forest lion, caught and eaged at last, 

Dost pant to roam again thr native wild 
To glont upon the life-blood flowing fast 

Of thy crushed rictims; and to slay the child. 
To dabble in tho gore of wives and mothers. 
And kill, old Turk I thy harmless pale-faced bio- 

them 
For it was cruel. Black Hawk, thus to flutter 

The dove-cotes of the peaceful pioneers. 
To let thy pride commit such fierce and utter 
Slaughter among the folks of the frontiersi 
Though thine be old, hereditarjr hate. 

Begot in wrongs, and nursed in blood, until 
It had become a madness, 'tis too late 

To crush the hordes who have the power, and wiH, 
To rob thee of thy hunting grounds and fountains. 

And drive thee back to the Rocky Mountains. 
Spite of thy looks of cold indifference. 
There's much thou'st seen that must excite thy 
wonder. 
Wakes not upon thy quick and startled sense 

The cannon's harsh and pealing voice of thunder! 
Our big canoes, with white and wide-spread wings. 
That sweep the waters, as birds sweep the sky ; — 
Our steamboats, with their iron lungs, kke things 

Of breathing life, that dash and hurry by t 
Or if thou scorn'st the wonders of the ocean, 
What thinVst thou of our railroad locomotion t 
Thou'st seen our Museums, beheld the dummies 

That grin in darkness in their coffin cases; 
Wlmt think'st thou of the art of making mummies, 

So that the worms shrink from their dry embraeest 
Thou'st seen the mimic tyrants of the stage 

Strutting, in paint and feathers, for an hour; 
Thou'st heard the bellowing of thdr tragic rage. 
Seen their eyes glisten and their dark brows 
lower. 
Anon, thou'st seen them, when their wrath eooled 

down. 
Pass in a moment from a kmg-— to clown. 

Tliou seest these things nnmoTed, say'st so, old fd- 
lowt , ^ ^ 

Then tell us, have the white man*s glowing daugh- 
ters 
Set thy cold blood in motion t Hast been mellow 

By a sly eup or so, of our fire waters f 
They are thy people's deadliest poison. They 

First make them cowards^ and then white men's 
slaves. 
And sloth, and penury, and passion's prey. 

And lives of misery, and early graves. 
For by their power, believe me, not a day goei^ 
But kills some Foxes, Sacs, and Winnebagoes. 
Say, does tliy wandering heart stray far away ff 

To the deep bosom of thy forest home, 
The hillside, where thy young papooses play. 

And ask, amid their sports, when wilt thou eomeff 
Come not the wailing|s of thy gentle squaws, 

For their lost wamor, loud upon thme ear. 
Piercing athwart tlie tliunder or bunas, 

Thot, yelled at every comer, meet thee beret 
Hie wife that made that shell-decked wampum bell» 
Thy rugged heart must think of her. and melt 

Cbafes not thy heart, as chafes the panting breast 

Of the caged bird against his prison bars. 
That thon the crowned warrior of the west^ 

The Yictor of a hundred forest wars, 
Should'st in thy nse become a rarea«how 

Led like a walking bear about the towa» 
A new eaught monster, who is all the co^ 

And stored at gratis, by tlie gaping down f 
Boils not thy blood, while thus tfiouVt led aboo^ 
The sport and noekery of tha rabhU io«tl 
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Wh«ne« eflm« ihj cold philosophy f vhene« eame^ 

ThoQ tcarlcn, stem, and uncomplaining one. 
The power that taught thee thus to veil the ilauM 

Oi thy fierce passions f Tliou despiaest fun. 
And thy prood ejiirit scorns the vhite men's glee, 

Save thy fierce sport when at the funeral pile. 
Of a bound warrior in his ogouy. 

Who meets thy horrid laugh with dying smile. 
Thy face, in length reminds one of a Quaker's, 
Thy dances, too, are solemn as a Shaker's. 

Proud scion of a noble stem! thy tree 

Isbhinched, and bare, and seared, and leafless 
now. 
m not insult its fallen majesty, 

2Cor drire with carelessnand the ruthless plough 
Orer ita roota. Torn from its parent mould. 

Rich, warm, and deep, its fresh, free, balmy air. 
No second verdure quickens in our cold, 

Kew, barren earth ; no life sustains it there^ 
But eren though prostrate, *tis a noble thing, 
lliough erowiuess, powerless, '* eveiy inch u king.* 

Give us thy hand, old nobleman of nature. 

Proud ruler of the forest aristocracy ; 
Tlie best of blood ^lowt in thy every feature 

And thy curled bp speaks scorn foronr democracy, 
ThoQ wear'st thy titles on that godlike brow ; 

Let him who doubts them, meet thine eagle eye. 
Hell quail beneatli its glance, and disavow 

All questions of tliy noble family ; 
For thou may*st here become, with strict propriety, 
A leader in our city good society. 

vo ▲ ]ios4|uiiek 

His voice WIS TeT7 Mft, gvntl«. and Xow.—Einif Lear, 
Thou of the Mft low voice.— Jvra. Jimnant, 

Thou sweet musician that around my bed. 

Dost nightly come and wind thy uttle horn. 
By what unseen and secret influence led, 

Feed^st thou my ear with music till 'tis momf 
The wind-haro's tones are not more soft than tldne^ 

The hum of falling waters not more iweet» 
I own, indeed I own thy song divine. 

And when next year's warm summer night wa 
rnect^ 
(Tin then farewell I) I promise thee to be 
A patient listener to thy minstrelsy. 

Thon tiny minstrel, who bid thee discourse 

Such eloquent music f wns*t thy tuneful dreff 
Some old musician f or did^st take a course 

Of lessons from some ma»ter of the lyre t 
Who bid thee twang so sweetly thy small trump I 

Did Norton form thy notes so dear and fnllt 
Art a phrenologist^ and is thy bump 

Of song developed on thy little skull ff 
At Niblo*s hast thou been when crowds stood mnte^ 
Drinking the bird-like tones of Cuddy's flute t 

Tell me the burden of thy ceaseless aong-* 

Is it thy evening hyixuk of grateful prayerf 
Or lay of love, thou pipest through the long 

Still night f With song dost drive away dull ear« t 
Art thou a rieuz garyon, a ^y deceiver, 

A wandering blade, roammg in search of sweety 
Pledging thy faith to every fond belierer 

Who thy advanee with half-way shyness meetal 
Or art o' the .soiter lez, and sina'st in gle« 
** In maiden meditation, luiey ^c* 

ThoQ little Siren, when the nymphs of rora 
Cliarmed with their songs till folks forgot to dine 

And starved, tliough musio fed, upon their shore, 
Tlieir voices breathed no softer lays titan tiling ; 

They sang but to entice, and thon dost alng 
As if to lull our teiitet to repose^ 



That thon may'st use unhanned thy litllaatiBf 

The very moment we brein to doae: 
Thou worse than Syren, thirsty, fierce blood^pper. 
Thou living Vampire and thou Galliuipper. 
Nature is full of music, sweetly sing* 

The bard (and thou sing'st sweetly tooV 
Tlirough the wide circuit of created tilings 

TTiou art the living proof the bnrd sings true. 
Nature is full of tliee: On every shore, 

'Neath the hot sky of Congo's dusky cfaUd, 
From warm Peru to icy Labrador, 

The world's free citixen thou roamest wild. 
Wherever " mountains rise or oceans roll,* 
Thy voice is heard, from ** Indus to the pole."* 
The incarnation of Queen Mab art thon. 

And " Fancy's niidwife,''~thou dost nig^Uy sin. 
With amorous probo^is bending low. 

The honey-dew from many a lady's lip— 
(Though that tliey ** straight ou kisses droam'* I 
doubt) 

On smiling faces and on eyes that weep. 
Thou lightest, and oft with *• syroiMthetic snout** 

** Ticklest men's noses as they lie asleep;* 
And sometimes dwellest, if I rightly scan, 

** On the forefinger of an alderman.* 
Yet thou canst glory in a noble birth. 

As rose the sea-born Venus from the wave^ 
So didst thou rise to life ; the teeming earth. 

The living woter, and the fresh air gave 
A portion of Iheir elements to create 

Tliy little form, though beauty dwells not theNL 
So lean and gaunt that economic iato 

Meant thee to feed on music or on air. 
Our veins' pure juices were not made for thee^ 
Thou living, singing, stinging atomy. 
The hues of dying sunset are most foir. 

And twilight's tints just ftiding into night. 
Most dusky soft ; and so thy soft robes are 

By far the sweetest when tliou Uk'st thy fligfaL 
The Bwau's last note is sweetest, so is thine ; 

Sweet are the wind harp's tones at distance heard ; 
Tie sweet in distance at the day's decline. 

To hear the opening song of evenir.g's biid. 
But notes of harp or bird at distance float 
Less sweetly on the ear than thy last note. 
The autumn winds are wailine: 'tia thy dirge; 

Its leaves are sear, prophetic of thy doom. 
Soon the cold rain will whelm thee, as thesurga 

Whelms the tost mariner in ita wateir UNnb. 
Then soar and sing thy little life away ; 

Albeit thy voice is somewhat husky now. 
Tis well to end in music life's last day. 

Of one so gleeful and so blithe aa tmm. 
For thou wilt soon live through ita joyous houn^ 
And pass away with autumn's dying fiowen. 



If Joye, when he made thia beautiful m-«>rld» 

Had only consulted me. 
An ocean of wine should flow in the plaea 

Of the brackish and bitter sea. 
Red wine should pour from the fhiitfU clouds 

In place of the tasteless rain. 
And the fountains should bubble In ruby riOa 

To brim the sparkling main. 

Ko fruit should grow but the round, ftill grape. 

No bowers but tlie shady vin% 
And of all earth's flowers, the qneenlj roM 

Bhoold alone in her beauty Hiina; 
rd have a few lakes for the ehoiecsl Julci^ 

Where it might grow mellow and oU, 
And my lips shonhrserve at a ahiie* to draia 

Thoaa MM of liquid fQl4 j 
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The pocu have told us that it b of little use to be 
a great mau, without po^scMing also a chrouicler of 
one*s greatness. Brave. and wise men — ^perhaps the 
bravest and wisest that ever lived — have died and 
been forgotten, and all for the want of a poet or an 
historiiiu to immortalize their valor or their wisdom. 
Immortality is not to be gained by tlie might of one 
man alone. Though its claimant be strong and ter- 
rible as an army with banners, he can never succeed 
wiUiout a trumpeter. He may embody a thousand 
minds; he ma]^ have the streng^th of a thousui»d 
arms — ^his enemies may quail before him as the de- 
generate Italians quailed before the ruthless sabooth 
of the north ; but without a chronicler of his deeds, 
he will pass bVt Hl^o the rush of a whirlwind, with 
none to tell wbcace he eometh, or whither he goeth. 
A great man should always keep a literary friend in 
p:ty, for he may be assured that his greatne^ will 
never bo so firmly established as to sustain itself 
without a prop.^ Achilles had his poet; and the an- 
ger of the ncrcid-born and Styx-dipped hero is as 
savage und bitter at this late day, as if he had just 
poured forth the vials of his wrath. The favorite 
sou of the queen of love, albeit a pious and exempla- 
ry man, and free from most of the weaknesses of his 
erring but charming mother, might have travelled 
more than the wandering Jew, and, without the aid 
of a poet, the course of his voyage would now be as 
little known as the journal of a modem tourist, six 
mo'.iths from the day of its publieatioa. The fates 
decreed him a bard, and the world is not only inti- 
mate with ever^ step of his wa^aring, but for hun- 
dreds of years it has been puxzhng itself to discover 
his starting-place. There has lived but one man 
who has disdained the assistance of his fellow-mor- 
tals, and finished with his pen what he began with 
his sword. We refer to the author of Cesar*s Ck>in- 
mentaries, the most accomplished gentleman, take 
him for all in all, that the world ever saw. Let us 
descend for a step or two in the scale of greatness, 
and see whence tlie lesser lights of immortality have 
derived their lustre: The Cretan Icarus took it|A>n 
himself the office of a fowl, and was drowned for all 
liis wings, yet floats in the flights of song, while tlie 
names of a thousand wiser and better men of his dav 
passed away before their bodies had scarcely rottei 
A poorer devil than the late Samuel Patch never 
enmbered this fair earth ; but he is already embalmed 
in verse, and by one whose name cannot soon die. 
A canning pen has engrossed the record of his deeds, 
and perfected his indgment roll of fame. He is a co- 
heir in glory with the bojr of Crete — ^the one flew, 
and the other leaped, into immortality. 

There is one name connected with the annals of 
our city, whieh shoald be snatched from obUvioo. 
Would that a strong hand could be found to gra»p 
H, for it is a feeble clutch that now seeks to drag it 
by the locks from the deep forgetfulness in which it 
is fast sinking. Scarcely ten years have passed, 
ance the last bell of the last of the bellmen was rung, 
nnee tlie last joke of the joke-master general of oar 
goodly metropolis was uttered, since the last song of 
oar greatest street-minstrel was sung, and the last 
laugh of tlie very soul of laughter Wiis pealed forth. 
Scarcely^ ten years have passed, and tlie publie 
recollection of the man who made more noise in the 
world than any other of his time, is already dim and 
shadowT and unsubstantial A brief notice of this 
•xtraorainnry man has found admittance into the 
ephemeral eolnrans of a newspaper. We will en- 
deavor to enter his immortality of record in a plaee 
wliere fatnve ages will be more likely to find it Aa 
Dr. Johnson would have said, ** of Pot Pie nUmer, 
let OS indulge tiie pleasing remiBiaeeiieei'* 



The ehanieterof Pofc Pie Palmer was akindly min- 
gling of the elements of godd-nature, gentleqeis of 
spirit, qmckne:<3 and dclicac;^ of perception, an in- 
tuitive knowledge of mankind, and an ambitioo, 
strange and peculiar in its aspirations, but boundlsHL 
There were sundry odd veins and streaks which ran 
tlirough and wrinkled this goodly comfxiund, in the 
shai^e of wak\iS and quirks and quiddities, which 
crossed eadi other at such strange angles, and tam- 
ed round aoeh sliort corners, that few were able to 
analyse the moral anatomy of the man. It is not 
strange then, that his character should have been 
generally mi:iUuderstood. Ue was a jester by pro- 
lesstoa, but he was no mime. Unlike a clown at a 
country fair, who ^rins for half-pence, he a^ed no 
eomnensation for his services in the cause of publie 
mirth. He was a volnnteer in the business of mak- 
ing men merry, for it was no part of his calling to 
put the world in good humor, and it has never l^en 
hinted that he received a shilling from the corpora- 
tion for hu extra seryieea in the cause of happiness 
and eouteiitment. He might have been as senousas 
his own eartrhorse, without the slightest risk of losing 
his placei If he had preserved a becoming gravity, 
he mi^ht have aspired to a higher ofiioe than that of 
the chief of the corporation scavengers; for a long 
&ee has ever been a passport to preferment Bat 
he di:$dained to leave Jiis humble calling as long u 
he was sure he eould remain at its head. He knew 
full wen that there were few who could ehime with 
him, and he would play second to no man's musk^ 
He was mirtliful, partly from a spirit of philanthro- 
py, and partly because he was so filled with gleeful 
and fant&stie associatioiis, that they overflowed in 
spite of him. He was not merely a passive instra- 
ment that required the cunning touch of a master to 
awaken its music, or like a wiud-harp that is voice- 
less till the wind sweeps over it He was a piece of 
mechanism that played of its own accord,- and was 
never mute, and his notes were as varied as those of 
a moek-biid. If there were those around him who 
could enjoy a joke, he offered them a fair share of it, 
and bade them partake of it aud be thankful to the 
giver : and if there was no one at hand with whom 
to divide it, he swallowed it himself— and with an 
appetite that would make a dyspeptic forget that he 
had aetomaeh. 

He was the incarnation of a jest His faee was a 
broad piece of laughter, done in flesh and blood. 
His nose hod a whimsical twist, as the nose of a hu- 
morist should have. His mouth had become don- 
gated by frequent eachinnations; for his laugh was 
of most extraordinary dimensions, and required a 
wide portal to admit it into the free air, andhiseyse 
twinkled and danced about in his head as if they 
were determined to have a full sliare in the fan that 
was going on. T!me had seamed his brow, hot bad 
also endued it with a soft and mellow beanty ; for 
the t^ntit of mirth was at his side when he ron^heii-> 
ed the old man's visage, and had planted a snule im 
every farrow. 

Pot Pie Palmer, like many other great men, van 
indifferent to the duties of tlie toilet ; but it was noi 
for want of a well apivtint ed wardrobe, for he siddem - 
made his appearance twice in the same dress ; and 
it is not an insigniflcant eircumstanoe in his bingr»> 
phy, that he was the 1a^ distinguished persouage 
that appeared in publie in a cocked hat la diess^ 
mann<*rs, and appearance, he stuck to the old eehool^ . 
aud there was nothing new about him but his j<4fcea» 
He would sometimes, In a moment of odd foncj. c» 
hibit himself in a erownleas hat and bootless foe^ 
probably in honor of his aneeston, the Mmera of 



yore, who wore their snmlal slioon and scallop ahel 
Itinaybe weU to remark, whUe oa thesvljeet^r 
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lus wardrobe, that there It not the slightest fonnd*- 
tioii for the rumor that Mr. Pnhncr wore red flannel 
iiext to Ilia person. Ttiis un«take haa prohably 
arisen from the fact that he was seen dresacd in 
scarlet at a fourth of July celebration. We are able 
to state, from the very Dcst outhoriU\ that cotton 
and not wool was the mw material from which hit 
dre&i on tliat occasion was fabricated, liis onter gar- 
ment having been a superb specimen of domestio 
calico; and that he assumed it for tliree esiMicial 
reasons — firstly, in honor of the day — ^secondly, to 
encourage our infant manufactures, in tlie cause of 
wliich his exertions had alwa^'s been active— and 
thirdly, because he had received a special invitation 
to diue with the common counciL 

Pot Pie Palmer was on autoerat within his own 
realms of humor. He had no peer in the joyous art 
Ilis whim-whams were his own, and he was the only 
professed wit tliat ever lived who was not addicted 
to plagiarism. He was a knight-errant in the cause 
of jollity. His worshipped ladye-lore was nn intel- 
lectual abstraction, the disembodied spirit of fun, 
and wo to the- challenger who was bold enough to 
enll her good qualities in Question. It was rough 
tilting with the old but gallant knight We have 
been witness to more than one tournament in which 
an cfsenced carpet knight cried craven, and left the 
ancient warrior in full possession of the field. But 
gentleness was tlie ordinary wont, as it was the na- 
ture of Pot Pie Palmer, lie knew that to be the 
and burden of his meiTy song, was a nine days* me- 
lancholy immortality even to the humblest, and it 
went to his heart to see a man laugh on. the wrong 
side of his mouth. His humors were all in the spirit 
of kindness. He " carried no heart-stain away on 
his blade;* or if he incautiously inflicted a wound, 
he was ever ready to pour into it the oil and wine of 
a merry whim, so that its smart was scarcely felt 
before it was healed. 

Pot Pie was a poet ; for where humor is, poetry 
cannot be far off. Ihey are akin to eaeh other; 
and if tlieir relationship be not sisterly, it is oidy so 
far removed as to make their union more thrilliiigly 
delightful^ Ko one eould tell where his songs came 
from, and it was a fair presumption that they were 
his own. He has been considered by many the only 
perfect specimen of an improvisatore that Uiis coun- 
try has ever produced. His lays were always an 
echo to the passing scenes around him. liketha 
last minstrel, he had songs for all ears. The sooty 
ehimney-sweep who walked by, chanting his cheery 
aonff, was answered in notes that spoke gladness to 
bis heart, and the poor fuliginous blackamoor passed 
on, piping^ away more merrily than ever. The ano- 
malous biped who drove a clam-cart, would needs 
stop a moment for a word of kindness from Pot Pie. 
ana he would be sure to get it, for the Palmer was 
sot a proud man. In the expansive character of his 
humor, he knew no distinctions. Even in his jokes 
vith his brother bellmen, tliere was no assumption 
of superiority. He disdained to triumph over their 
dulnessi and tie rather sought to instil into their bo- 
soms a portion of his own Ire. 

It wfui a part, nay tlie rery essence of his ealling, 
to receive from the tenants of the nnderground 
apartments of the houses where he had tlie honor 
to call, those superfluous vegetable particles which 
are disearded-^especially In warm weather— from 
the alimentary preparaUons of well-regulated fam(- 
Ilea There was a smile resting on bis ehaek— a 
■mile of benerolenco— as the dnsky lady of the lower 
eabinet transferred her odorous storeslnto his eapa- 
dotts eart ; a graceful touch of his time-worn and 
dilafYidated ram-beaver, and a loud compliment was 
roarad forth in touet that made the passen-l^ prick 



up tlieir ears, and the dingy female would rush In 
evident confusion down Uie cellar-stops, seemingly 
abashed at the warmth of his flattery, while at the 
next moment there would peal up from the depths^ 
a ringing laugh tliat told now the joyous spirit of 
the uegre^s had been gladdened, and that the bell- 
man had uttered the very sentiment that was near- 
est her heart He had his delicate allusioiis when 
the buxom gri^tte or simpering chambermaid pre- 
sented herself at the door, half coy and half longing 
for a word of kindness, or perchai.ce of flattery, and 
they were sure never to Qo away unsatibfied. For 
though there were tossiugs of pretty heads, and pert 
flings of well-rounded fo ms, and blushes wnich 
seemed to speak more of shame than of pleasure, yon 
would be sure if you gave a glance the moment after 
at the upper casements, to see faces peering forth, 
glowing with laughter and delight 

Palmer's genius resembled that of Rabelais, for 
his humor was equally broad and equally uncontrol- 
lable. We have saidi that he wns a poet, a street- 
minstrel of the very first rank. He tlirew a grace, 
beyond the reach of art, over the unwashed beauties 
of a scavenger's cart It was to him a triumphal 
chariot, a car of honor: he needed no heralds to pre- 
cede its march, no followers to swell its train ; for he 
made music enough to trumpet the e<»mii.g of a score 
of conquerors, ai>d the boys followed him m crowds 
as clobcly as if they had been slaves chained to his 
chariot He was to the lean and solemn beast that 
drew him on with the measured puce of an animal 
in authority, like the merry Sancho to his dappled 
asflL There never was a more practical antithesis 
than the horse and his master; and it must have 
been a dull boost that would not have caught a ]K>r- 
tion of the whim and sj)irit of such a componion. 
Unfortunately, tlie pedigree of Palmer's steed has 
been lo^t; and it will continue to be on unsettled 
point whetlier he came honestly b}* his dulness, or 
whether nature had made^ hiiu dull in one of her 
prauksome moods. It is still more uncertain wh^ 
ther Palmer selected him out of compassion, or for 
the sake of making the stupidity of the animal a foil 
to his own merry humors. 

Palmer carried us bock to the Utter part of the 
middle ages, when ladye love and minstrel rliyme 
were the ambition and the ruling passion of the bard- 
warriors of the time. The love of song was part of 
his nature ; and he was enough of a modem to know 
that a song was worth little without a fitting accom- 
paniment With a boldness and oriffinahty that 
marked the character of the roan, he selected an In- 
strument devoted to any other purpose than that of 
music ; and to great did his skill become, aided by 
an excellent ear and a perfect command of hnno, 
that, had he possessed the advantages of admission 
into fashionable society, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the humble beU would soon haTO rivalled 
the ambitious violin. He was the Pagnnini of bell- 
men, the Apollo of street-music. He modulated the 
harmony of voice and hand with sneh peculiar aki!!, 
that the separate sounds flowed into each other as If 
they had been poured forth toj^ether from the same 
melodiotts fount Ko harsh discord jarred upon the 
ear— no false note eould be detected. His voice was 
naturally deflciont in softness, and Ill-adapted to ex- 
press the tender emotions ; but he had cultivated It 
so admirably, and managed its powers with soeh 
peculiar skill, that none could tell what might hare 
been its original defects. He preferred the old and 
simple balUd style to the teientifie qoaTeringof 
more modem timen In hia day, we had no ItaUaa 
opera, and he wns without a riral 

Palmer was a pnblie man, and H la in bit pnblle 
ehaneterweipMkof hlo. litae is known of hk 
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private lif«, or the MeretmoUvea and hidden tprin^iB 
which moved him to 08|>ire to notoriety. There is 
a flying rumor thAt in hu early years he was visited 
by a fortune* teller, who prophesied that he would 
make a noise in the world, and that the sybil*s pro- 
diction was tlio cause of his aspiring to tlie offeee of 
corporation bellman. Our authority uj^n this point 
is apocryphal, and it must be strotig evidence to con- 
vince us that superstition was a weakness that found 
ttilmittancc into Pot Pie's bosom. He was probablv 
an obscure man previous to his taking upon himself 
tlie cares of public oflice ; for we are assured by a 
highly respectable citizen, that it required the influ- 
ence of strong political friends to secure him his 
situation. It is et^uaUy probable that he was not in 
affluent circumstances, as it is known that, on being 
inducted into office, be had not two shillings about 
him to pay the ueecisary fees: and tlint he mndn a 
compro;nise with tlie mayor, on that occasion, by 
advancing a number of tirst-rate jokes, which his 
honor was kind enough to receive as collateral seen* 
rity for t)ie paymc:)t of his official demand. On tak- 
ing possession of his office, he found that he was en- 
gaged in a calling which was in bad odor. Its 
ordinary duties wci'e mochanical. He waj brought 
in contact, in tlie truuiMictioa of his business, chiefly 
with the lower classes. His brothers in office were 
little better than patient dru<lgci, who had no aoul 
beyond receiving their stipulated salariesw Finding 
that his office could give him little reputation, he 
determined to ^ive reputation to his office. He 
coui*tcd popularity, not by the arts of a demagogue, 
but bv kindness and courtesy to all around him. He 
would occasionally throw n joke by the way-side; 
and, if it took root and produced good fruit, he would 
sow another in the same soil; and he thus continued 
his husbandry, until a blooming harvest of ripe hu- 
mors and full-grown conceits hud sprung up wher- 
ever he had passed. It is not improbable tnat Pal- 
mer's figure wa) in the mind's eye of our Bryant 
when he spoke of " a living blossom of the air.**^ It 
is not strange that his popularity should soon have 
become general, but it is not a little singular that it 
should have expericticed no ebb and flo^. Tlie 
fickle breath of popular f ivor was to him a breeze 
that always blew from the same point of the com- 
pass. During his long public career, there was no 
interval of diminished reputation, no brief period of 
questioned authority, lie swayed the sceptre of his 
wit firmly to the lust ; and when it departed from 
his hand, there was none bold enough to claim it. 
To form a correct estimate of the powers of one 
Tvho, in one of the humblest pursuits of life— « pur^ 
Riiit calculated to beget and keep alive narrow and 
sordid views, to check all noble aspirations, all am- 
bition for fame in the eyes of the worid, and to les- 
aeii a man in his own eyes, had the spirit to soap 
Move the common duties of his calling, to create 
^imself a name, and to make himself the lion of his 
aay. the wonder of his time, outri vailing all eotem- 
f>orary lions and all imported wonders, and who had 
Uio ability to effect all this, we must place the bell- 
nmn and his calling alongside of other men whose 
Bituations in life, in point of conventional respectap 
Jjility are on a par with his. The collectors of an- 
«ipacite coal-dust are as ambitious as he was to make 
ft noise in the world, and they blow their trumpets 
OS loudly as if they aspired to imitate the exaim>1e 

of oup eity to crumble before their bla«t But, like 



fact, Tulgar dofltman. We are like the wipoalMal 
down— 

A cowrilpbr tlM rivttifs Mai 
A yellow eow»llp was to hla. 
Bat it was nvtluBg t 



riJ!^^^^V'**y only split the ears of the ground- 
irS^uT**^** nothing poeUeal la the slinll blast 

otnap iliape than that of an evw/day mattaruf 



So in our eyes, a collector of ashes is simply a eel- 
lector of ashes, and that is all we know or care about 
him. Ko Napoleon of his order has arisen among 
this class. No man of his time has sprang, pheaiz- 
likc, from the ashes. Had the noisy tin-tramp^ 
instead of the clanging bell, been the emblem of 
Paliner*s office, how would iu base and eommoa 
notes have been softened and melted into melody, 
till they spoke such eloquent music as even, intb^ 
latter uays, visits not the ears of common mortala 
Even the lame of poor Willis might have been dim- 
med; and the Kent-bugle, which he charmed into 
the utUrance of such melting melody, might have 
been pronounced an inferior instrument to the mel- 
low horn, when breathing the airs and varintions of 
Pot Pie Palmer. The dull man of ashes, though poa- 
sessing, as the emblem of his calling, a musical in- 
strument, tlie very mention of which awakens a 
hundred stirring associations, has so far neglected 
the advantages of his situation, as to make huuself 
the most uupoetical and unendurable of street-bore^ 
Is there a milkniau in the laud who is distini^hed 
for any thine beyond a peculiar art in mixing liquor^ 
and for combining, with a greater or less degree of 
skill, lacteal and aqueous fluids? We have never 
eoen the man. Descend in the scale. The looty 
sweep, though he has a special license from the cor- 
poration to sing when and where he pleases, though 
the only street minstrel acknowledged and protected 
by our biws. is still regarded by the pubUe eye as 
the poorest and humblest of all God's erntures; and 
there is no instance on record of his having, even m 
his most climbing ambition, aspired to any otlier de- 
vation than the chimney-top. In brief; there is no 
humble public employment^ no low dignity of offieei 
with tiie single exception of that of the eorporation 
bellmen, that can furnish an instance of its possessor 
having arrayed it in poetry and beauty : and to Pet 
Pie Palmer belongs the undivided and undisputed 
honor 

Oieen be the 1sax«la on ths Palmai^s brow. 

But, says some cynical critio, " where are thejcato 
of your Vorick, where is the recorded or rememMred 
proof of his wit, his music, or his poetry I Let us 
have some sinsle specimen of those- powers whieh 
yon are applauding to tlie echo, or at least furnish 
us with some traits from which we can picture to 
ourselves the moral physiognomy of the mant" To 
this we have several answera The fame of Pot Fie 
Palmer, to be secure, must rest chiefly on tradition. 
A dim legendary immortality will outlast all other 
kinds of fame, for no one can call its title in question. 
Its very dimness invests it with a soft poetie halo 
that lingers over and brightens it, giving it the en- 
chantment of distance, and arraying it with mystis 
beauty. We abhor a downright matter of fiict, pal- 
pable reputation, for sure as it is tangible, it it equal- 
ly sure to be meddled with, and perhapa pulled to . 
pieces. We wisli to preserve, if possible, the Isbrie 
of Palmares fiune, from the touch of hands that would 
but discompose its delicate and fairy hnndiworL 
Besides, we are fearful of inarring a good joke by 
repeating it awkwardly. The apint and worn of tM 
Palmer are necessary to him who vould repeat ftha 
Palmer^s iokcs. His was unwritten humor. Wt 
have 'sought diligently, but without aueceaa, fforsoBM 
account of his pinvate life, but wo have eompletoly 
failed in our seoreh. * We are enabled to etate, bow^ 
ever, on the very b^t authority, that the Fol Pit 
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papcrt» which Imtc "been |vreBerTed with religioiM 
care by LU fiuuily, will in due time eitlier be given 
to the public, or m^jie um of m the basis of an arti- 
cle in tlic next edlt^o of American Biography ; and 
we think thnt TaJuftr's chance for fame is at least on 
a par with nine ocs t4 ten of tliose who figure in 
that department of the Dictionarj of Universal 
. Knowledge. 

Poor old Pot PSe! The memoTy of the kind- 
hearted and iovoQt «3d man is sweet and savorj. 
TVe think of mm m§ ooe of those who were pleasant 
in their lires ; whll«- in his death he and his jests 
were not divided. TzufV went down to the tomb to- 
gether. Time, the l«caatifier, has already shed its 
•oft lustre over the recollection of his humble cart 
and its odoriferovif coctcnts; and we think of it as 
•eniiinff forth to ihri- pure air a perfume like the 
aroma Drcatlicd frcc2 a fitfld of spicea. 'We look in 
vnin for a successor zo fill the place left vacant by 
his departure ; for m voice as blithe and cheery as 
hia; for eo cunni:.z a hand; for a visage that bann- 
ed forth more iiiirtb than Joe Miller ever wrote ; 
for ta»te in vestizsiectal architecture eo arabesque 
and grotesque, and xet in such admirable uni«oti 
witli the humor of tile man ; for that intuitive per- 
ception of the charadcr of human clay as never to 
throw away a jesc vLpon a fruitless soil ;. and for so 
pleatiful a ^mer cf the 8ee<U of mirth as to scatter 
them in daily pro6s»aon, while, like the oil of the 
widow's cruse, thev never wasted. We do not think 
of him as of a hoarV SEIenus, mirthful from the effect 
of bacchanalian or£>e«, or as the Momus of this nether 
world, most witty wikcn most ill-natured, or as of 
George Buchanan^or any other king*s fool, for there 
is d^radation coni>ectea with these jesters — ^but as 
the admirable CricLton of liis time, the glass of 
fashion and the moc^d of form to the coqH>ration 
scaveiigera, "the n:««f of the fair state,** as one whose 
combination and wiMf« form were such tiiat, of all 
his class, we can sel<«i him alone and say, ** here was 
a bdhnan." Glork^cs old Pot Pie I 



r a portion In the batch 
M^ctt which bakloir Time 



BbnaoM 

Kneads tor cwc^^^^^^ndoc a pes and the chime 
Of Fame's c'C^-^^ii, loor as thov tmlv rinc; 
fihaUtsOerhoa. ^ ^ / -a. 



THE0DOEE 8. FAT. 



Theodore S. Fat wnas bom in the citv of Kew 
York. After reosrizig a liberal education he stn- 
£ed law, and at aa early age cominenceil a lite- 
rary career as a ctxitributor to the Now York 
Mirror, of which be sabseqnently became one of 
the editora. In ISC:^ he published Dreamt and 
Beferinofa Quirt Jfan, a collection in two to- 
hmea of his articl=^ in tho Mirror, including a 
series of pape» oa Xew York society entitled the 
Uttk Genius. Tbc renuuniiig portion is occupied 
with tales, essaj^, aad editoiw comments on the 
pssdng evenu of ciij life. 

Mr. Fay sailed for Europe in 1833, and passed 
the three foUowin^ T<:an m travol. During his 
•hsenoo he wrote a rMord of his wanderings with 
the title of rA« iH^futs Book^ and in 1835 pub- 
lished his fDHt iiov«^ Sorman L»Ue. The inci- 
dents of the plot anr derived fn>m tliose of a nrar> 
der which occonvd in Xew York at the com- 
mencement of the cientnry, the public interest in 
which was greatly increased by the array of 
legal tident enOstoS in the trial of the case; 
Bart, namihon^aod Edward Uvinpston apj^earing 
for tho priKoner, aikl Cadwalbder D. Colden, tho 
Diitriot Attomejv te the state. Tlie noTol is 



well managed and interesting. It met with a 
rapid sale, and a dramatized version by Miss 
Louisa 11. Medina w;aB played for several nights 
at the Bowery theatre. 









In 1837 Mr. Fay received the appointment of 
Secretary of Legation at Berlin, a past he retained, 
to tiie great gratification of all American travel- 
lers who visited that city, until 1853, when he 
was promoted to the post of Minister Resident at 
Berne, where he still remains. In 1840 he pub- 
lished a second novel. The Cuuntene Ida, the scenes 
of whicli are laid in Europe. The plot involves 
the discouragement of the practice of duelling by 
exhibiting a hero who, possessed of undisputed per- 
sonal bravery, displays a higher de^e of courage 
in refusing to accept, or be led into offering a 
challenge. This was followed in 1843 by a novel 
of s!ini& length and similnr purpose, entitled So* 
htilen^ aliomaneto/New York. The selection of 
this locality, which has obtained a celebrity in 
national annals as well as tho records of the society 
of the aiiyoining citj, in connexion with this mi- 
serable remnant of the barbarous uses of rude 
and lawless times, shows his earnestness in the 
denunciation of the evil. 

Mr. Fay has since published Robert Rueful and 
Sidney dli/ton^ two short tales, and in IPCl a 
poetical romance entitled Wrie^ or The Voieee^ 
the design of which is to show tiiat the temptinga 
of the evil one, tlie ** voices'* of tlie poem, may be 
driven back by resolute endeavor and Clirirtian 
ihiUi. The scene is laid in the earlv days of tha 
Reformation, but has little to do with the historic 
events of the period. Ulrio is a young noble of 
Germanv, ana tlie action of the poem ooenn 
aihong the beantiful scenes and picturesque cas- 
tles of the Rhine, advantages of which the author 
avails himself in many passages of eflTectiva da* 
acriptloiu 



Oh eonie, gentle pIlgriiB* 
From far distant strand. 
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Gome, gaae on the pride 

Of the old GermaQ land. 
On that wonder of niiUire^ 

lliiit yision divine 
Of the pest and the present. 

The exqniaite Rhine. 
As soft as a smile. 

And as sweet as n song^ 
ItA famous old billows 

Roll murmuring alon|^ 
From its source on the mount 

Whence it flics in the sea» 
It flashes with beauty 

As bright as can be. 
With tike azure of heaven. 

Its first waters flow, 
And it leaps like an arrov 

Escaped from a bow ; 
While reflecting the glories 

Its hiU-eidca that crown. 
It then sweeps in grandeur 

By castle and town. 
And when, from the red 

Qleamittg tow'rs of Mayenoe 
Endmnted thou'rt borne 

In bewildering trance. 
By dettth-brttithin^ ruin. 

By life-giring wme^ 
By thy dark-frowning turrets^ 

Old Ehrenbreitstein ! 
To where the half magio 

Cathedral looks down 
On the crowds at its base, 

Of the ancient Cologne, 
While in rapture thy dazzled 

And wondering eyes 
Scarce follow the pictures. 

As bright, as they rise. 
As the dreams of thy youth. 

Which thou vainly wouldst stay, 
But they float, from thy longings, 

Like shadows away. 
Tliou wilt find on the b.ii)ks 

Of the wonderful stream. 
Full many a spot 

Tliat an Eden doth seem. 
And thy bosom will ache 

With a secret desjMur, 
That thou canst not inhabit 

A landscape so fisir. 
And fidn thou wouldst linger 

Eternity there^ 



Hie young Lord D. yawned. Why did the yoting 
lord yawn I He had recently come into ten thou- 
sand a year. Ilis home was a |>alace. His sisters 
were angels. Ilis cousin waa— in love with him. 
He, himself, wns an Apollo. His horses might have 
drawn the chariot of Phosbos, but in their iouniey 
Around the globe, would never liave crossed above 
grounds more Eden-like than his. Around him were 
streams, lawns, groves, and foantnins. He could 
hunt, fish, ride, read, flirt, sleep, swim, drink, muse, 
write, or lounge. All the a[^lianees of affluence 
were at his command. The young Lord D. was the 
admiration and envy of oil the eountrv. Hie young 
Lord D.*s step sent * palpitating flatter through 
DiSiiy a lovely bosom. His snule awakened many a 
dream of blue and wealth. Tlie Lodj &,•— that 
queenly woman, with her minestie bearing, and her 
train of dying adorers, grow lovelier and livelier b6> 
neath the spell of his smile; and even Ellen B.,— the 
modest beautiful creature, with her large, tunid, 
tender blue eyes» and her pouting rod tt p e t hat roso- 



bnd — sighed audibly, only the day before, when ha 
left the room — and yet— and yet — the young Lord 
D. yawned. 

It was a rich still hour. Tlie afternoon sunlight 
overspread all nature^ Earth, sky, lake, and air 
were full of its dying glory, as it streamed into the 
apartment where they were sitting, through the £>- 
unge of a magnificent oak, and the caressing tendrils 
of a profuse vine, tliat half buried the verandiih be- 
neath its heavy mosses of foliage. 

** I am tired to death," said the sleepy lord. 

His cousin Rosalie sighed. 

** The package of papers from London is full of 
news, ana ^ murmured her sweet voice timidly. 

" I hate news." 

"The poetry in the New Montlily is ' 

** You set my teeth on edge. I have had a surfeit 
of poetry." 

" Ellen B. is to spend the day with us to-morrow.** 

Rt)saUe lifted her hazel eyes full upon his face. 

" Ellen B. T drawled the youth, *« she is a child, a 
pretty child. I shall ride over to Lord A-'a.** 

Rosalie*s fisce betrayed that a mountain was off 
her heart 

'* Lord A. starts for Italy in a few weeiks,'' said 
RosaltCL 

"Happy dog!" 

" He Will be delighted with Rome an I Xaplea." 

"Rome and Naples," echoed D., in a musing 
voice. 

" Italy is a dclightfid, heavenly spot," continued 
his cousin, anxious to lead him into conversation. 

" So I'm told," said Lord D., abstractedly. 

" It is the garden of the world," rejoined Rosalie. 

Lord D. opened his eyea^ He evidently was just 
struck with an idea. Young lords with ten thou- 
sand a year are not often troubled with ideaSb fie 
sprang from his seat He paced the apartment 
twice. His countenance glowed. His eyes spar- 
kled. 

" Rose—* 

" Cousin—" 

Wliat a beautiful break. Rose trembled to tlia 
heart Could it be possible that he was — w 

He took her Imnd. He kissed it, eagerly, aar- 
nestly, and enthusiastically. 

She blushed and turned away her face in graoefkil 
confusion. 

"Rosel* 

" Dear, dtar cousin 1"-^ 

" I have made up my mind.** 

"Charles I—* 

" To-morrow r 

"Heavensl" 

" I wm start for Italy." 



Ocean! Superb— endless— sublune, rolling, 
bling, dashing, heaving, foaming — ealum tindi^ue H 
undiytte pontiu. Lord D. gazed around. The whit« 
clilFs of Dover were iading in the dirtance. Fara- 
well, England. It is a sweet melancholy, tliia bid- 
ding adieu to a mass— a speck in the horiaon— ss 
mere cloud, yet which contains in its airy and din 
outline all that you ever knew of existence. 

" KoUe England !" ejaculated LordD., " and das» 
mother— Ellen B. — ^pretty fawn — ^Rose too— «weei 
pretty dear Rose-^what could mean those i^litteriBg 
drops that hung upon her lashes when I said adieu t 
Can it be tltatf— psliaw— I am a coxcomb. Wbatl 
Rosef tlie liule sutisluny Rosa— the cheerfd phi- 
losophor— the logieal— the studio u s th e the ■ 

Alas! alasl What are logic, study, eheeiMi 



philosophv, sonsliina, to a 
twtnty^-laloTel 
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Lord JX went Mow. | 

Italy U A pantdiae. Surely Aclam looked on toch | 
ftkics, Bnch nTera, such woods, such monntams, soch [ 
fieldiL How lavbh, how bright, how rich is every | 
thifig oronnd. Lord J>, guded his horse up a moiin- - 
tain near Rome: Tlie son hod just set ; the worm j 
heayeus stretched above him perfectly unclouded ; • 
what a time to muse ! what a place I The young I 
uoblemao fell into a reverie, wiiich, the next mo- I 
mcDt, was broken by a shout of terror — tlie clashing | 
of arms — a pistol ^bot^ «i.d a groan. He flew to the | 
spot A youth of twenty lay at Uic i-oot of a tall • 
tree, weltering in his blood. The assassin, terrified { 
at the sight of a stranger, fled. 

"I die," nmrmured tho youth, with ashy lips. 

"Gan I aid yout" asked Lord D., thrilUng with 
horror and compassion. 

"Take this box. It contains jewels, and a aeertt, 
which I would not have revealed for the world. 
Carry it to England, to the Duke of R— % Open it 
not, no nuLtter what happens. Swear never to re- 
veal to any human being that you possess it- 
swear." 

Lord 0. hesitated. 

"My life-blood ebbs away apace. Speak, oh 
speak, and bless a dying man — awear.* 

" I swear.' 

** Enough. I thank you — ^hide it in your bo«om. 
God bless you — ^niy — ^England— never see — home — 
again — never, nev — k* 

The full round moon, beautifully bright, went so- 
lemnly up the azure track of sky. 

Lord D. dashed a tear from his eye, as he gazed on 
the pallid fontures of the youth, who stretched him- 
self out in the last shuddering agony and convulsion 
of death. He placed his hand upon the stranger's 
boiom. The heart had ceased to oent Ko longer 
the crimson gore flowed from the wound. The light 
foam stood on his pale lips^ 

"And he has a mother," stud the chilled nobleman 
— ** and a once happy home. For their sake, as well 
as his, his wislies shall be obeyed." 

Ihe tread of horses* feet came to his ear, and 
shouts and confused voices. 

Lord D. thooght the fugitive ruffian was returning 
with more of the gong. 

" Sh.-ill I flv Uke a coward T was his first thought ; 
but again, he said, ** why sliould I waste my life 
upon a set of banditti r 

Ue sprang to his saddle, in his hurry leaving bo- 
hind lum a kerchief— dashed the rowels into the 
flanks of the snorting steed, and was presently lost 
in the winding paths of the forest 

The midnight moon was shining silently into the 
apartment, as Lord D.|a eyes closed in sleep, after 
having lain for some time lost in thought upon his 
couch. His senses gradually melted into dreams^ 

"Ah Rosalia Dear Rosaliei" 

The maiden suddenly grasf »ed his throat with the 
ferocity of a fiend, when — lial no Rosalie — ^but the 
iron gripe of a muscular arm drugged him from the 
bed, ana shook his idle dreams to air. 

" Bind the rtlUin P said a hoarse Toiee. 

*« Away, away to the duke's I" 

Bewildered, iiidignant» alarmed, the astonished lord 
found himself bound, and borne to a earriago— 4he 
beautiful and soft fragmentt of Itolioa seeneiy flew 
by the eooeh windown 

If yon woidd freeie the heart of on Enfflishmon, 
md yet raflbeate him with anger, thrust him into a 
dmigeoii. Lord IX never was to UBeeremonionsly 
MMUd to A ehoagt of loeatlon. A bUck-browtd, 



dark-oomplexioned, mnstachio-lipped soldier buried 
him down a flight of broken steps^ and threw after 
him a bundle of clothes. 

" By St George, my friend, if I had you on the 
side of a green Engfish hill, I would make your 
brnins and bones acquainted with an oaken oudgeL 
Tlic micivilized knave." 

He lay for hours on a little straw. By-and-by 
some one came in with a lamp. 

" Pray, friend, where am I T 

The stranger loosened his cord, and motioned him 
to put on liis dothesL He did so— unnble to repress 
the occasional explosion of an honest, heartfelt exe- 
eratioiu When nis toilet was completed, his guide 
took him by the arm, and led him through a lung 
corridor, till, k>I a blaze of sunshiny daylight das- 
xled liis eye^ 

"Tott ore accused of nrarder," said the duke, in 
French. 

" Merciful Providence P ejaculated D. 

" Your victim was found weltering in his blood at 
your feet You left this kerchief on his body. It 
bears your namei By your hand he fell You have 
been traced to your lodgings. You must die." 

A witness rushed forward to bear testimony in 
iavor of the prisoner. Lord D. couid not be the per- 
petrator of such a crimeL He was a nobleman of 
Lonor and wealth. 

" Where are his letten V 

He had brought nonei 

" What is the result of the search which I ordered 
to be made at his lodeingst" 

" Tliis box, my lord duke, and — ^" 

The box was opened. It contained a set of superb 
jewels, the miniature of the murdered youth, and of 
a fair creature, probably his mistressi 

Lord D. started. 

"By heavens, it is Rosalie! I am thunder- 
struck." 

"Enough," said the duke, "guilt is written in 
every feature. Wretch, murderer I To the block 
with hinL To-morrow at daybreak let his doom be 
executed. Kay, sir, lower that high bearing, those 
fiery and flashing eyes, that haughty and eom- 
manding frown. Not tlius should you meet your 
Creator." 

Kight, deep night How silent 1 How sublimt ! 
The fated lord lay watching the sky, through the 
iron grating of hia eelL 

" Ah, flash on, myriads of overhanging worlds — 
ye suns, whose blaze is quenched by immeasurable 
distance. To-morrow just so with your calm, bright, 
everlasting faces, ye will look down upon my grave. 
Jupiter, brilliant orb I How lusti'ousi How won- 
derful! Hal the north sUr — ever constant 4 Axis 
on which revolves this stupendous, heavenly globe. 
How often ai home I have watched thy beams» with 
Rosalie on my arm. Rosalie, dear lUwalie— * 

" I come to save you," said a soft^ sweet voieei 

••WliatI Boy— whoartUiout Why dostp— " 

The young stranger took off his eop^ 

« Ko— y es I That forehead— those ey e»— enehani> 
iiig girl — angd— " 

"Hoshr said Rosalie, laying her finger vpoii 
hcrlip^ 

Oeean— again— the deep, magnifleent oeetn— «iid 
life and IVeedom. 

•• Blow, grntofUl breese— on, on, oyer the washlnf 
billows, light-winked bark. Ha 1 load ahe^d \ Eof- 
land ! Rosalie, my girl, §••-—* 

Again OB her lashes tear* elood glittering 
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How different from thoso that^ 

Onward, like the wind, rcvulre the rattling <! 
wheels. The Bcttins sun repeals the tall groves, ! 
the great oak, the lawnt, the meadowy the foiin- I 
tain& 

"My mother r I 

-Mytonr ! 

"Frienda!" ! 

A nackage from the duke. 

" Tlie murderer of — — - ig di.^corered, and has 
paid the forfeit of his crimes. Will Lord D. agnia 
visit Italy f" 

" Ay, ^Yith my wife — with Rosalie.* 

" And with Utttn and a good character^ said Ro- 
salie, archly. 

WILLI AM OOfZ, 
TnK author of two Tolutno^ entitled Crayon 
SkefchcH^ ly anAnuiteur, published in New York 
In 1833, with a preface by Mr. Theodore S. Fay, 
wiu* an Knglishinan by birth, who oanie to Amo- 
rica early in life to practise his calling of a prin- 
ter, lie found employment in the Mirror^ con- 
ducted by General Mcirris, and made a literary 
reputation by contributing a series of sketches to 
its coluums. Tlieso were in a happy vein of 
humor and criticism, in a stylo of ease and sim- 
plicity, 8atiriziii<; the literary infirmities of tho 
times, hitting off popular actors — ^tho writer 
bein;? a genuine member of the old Park Pit— 
and discussing various pleasantries of the author's 
own. The essays pleased men of tuste and 
good sense. One of them, in particular, a sketch 
of the old city constable Jacob Hays, *^ written 
during an awful prevalence of liograpkics,'* gained 
great celebrity at the time. fir. Cox having 
reviewed the Miscellanies of Sands in the Mirror, 
Mr. Gulian 0. Verplanck, in Lis life of that antbor, 
thus acknowledged the compUment : — " This was 
AVilliam Cox, wno shortly after became a regular 
C)ntributor to American periodical literature, rnd 
h.vj since gained an enviable literary reputation 
by his Crayon Slclehcf^ a series of essays full of 
originality, pleasantry, and wit, alternately re- 
minding "the reader of the poetical eloquence of 
Ilazlitt, and the quaint humor and eccentric tastes 
of Charles Lamb." 

Mr. Cox, after Avriting for a number of years 
f >r the Mirr(»r, returaed to England. His cir- 
cumstances, wo believe, wei*© prosperous, llo 
occasionally sent a genial letter in his old style to 
his friend Morrises Home Journal, where his 
acquaintances one day, we think in 1651, were 
pained to read his obituary. «. 

aiooBAnrr or «acob mAn, 
H« Is a man, take blm for all In dl 
W« thall not look apon hto likeamla. 

BlIAX 



LadiM and (wntlemen, allow me to Introdoea to yonr ae- 
qoalntance. Baron Kaltem^ a penon who baa a very iMng 
wv with blro^rom and Jbn> ^^ 

Perhaps there is no species of composition so ge- 
nerally interesting and truly delightful as minute 
and indiscriminate biography, and it is pleasant to 
perceive how this taste is gradnally increasing. 
Tlie time is apparently not far distant when evci7 
man will be found busy writing the life of his 
neighbor, and expect to have h& own written ia 
return, interspersed with original an^dotes, extracts 
from cpistoloiy oorrcspoodcnee^ tbt *cxaei boon al 



which he was in the habit of going to bed at i 
and getting up in the morning, and other mis 
iieous and useful information carefully odceted and 
Judiciously arranged. Indeed, it is whts|i«red tiioi 
the editors of tliis paper* intend to take Loogvoith'S 
Directory for the (^undworic, and give the private 
history of all the citv olphAbctically, without **fcar 
or favor — ^love or aficctioiu" In Europe tliere exists 
an absolute biographical mania, and ttwy are moniF 
facturing lives of poets, painters, play-actors, peers, 

{>ugilists, pick-pockets, horse jockeys, and thor 
lorscs, together with a great many people that ore 
scarcely known to have existed at alL And the 
fashion now is not only to eluidow forth the grand 
and striking outlines of a great man's character, and 
hold to view those qualities which devoted him 
above his species, but to go into the minnlia of his 
private life, and note down all the trivial cxpres- 
eions and eveir-day occurrences in which, of coarse^ 
he merely epoke and acted h'ke any ordinaTy man. 
This not only affords employment for the exercise 
of tl)e small curiosity and meddline propenaties of 
his officious biographer, but is also h^Mv groiii^ing 
to the general reader, inasmuch as it tsevotes him 
mightily in his own opinion to see it pot on record 
that great men ate, drauk, slept, walked, and sonie- 
times talked just as he does. In giving the bio- 
graphy of the high constable of this city, I shall by 
all means avoid desceailiug to ondigaified porticii- 
lars; though I deem it unitoKant to slate, before 
proceeding fnHher, that there is not the sfightesi 
foundation for the report afloat that Mr. Hajs has 
left off eating buckwheat eakes in a mormng, ia 
consequence of their lying too beav&y on his 8to> 
mach. 

Wliere the subject of the present memoir was 
bom, can be but of little eonsequeace; who were 
his father and mother, of still less; and how he was 
bred and educated, of none at alL I riiall there^vrs 
fNiss over this division of his ezistenco in doqnent 
silence, and come at once to the period whea he 
attained tlie acm6 of constabnlatory power and 
dignity by being created high constalue of this city 
and its snourbs ; and it may be rcnBarked, in poss- 
ing, that the honorable the corporation, dining their 
long and unsatisfactory career, never made an ap- 

S ointment more credittible to themsdves, more bene- 
cinl to the city, more honorable to the eomitiy at 
large, more imposing in the eye of Ssr^n mdaonsi 
more disagreeable to all rogues, nor more grati^ng 
to honest men, than that of the genUcmaa whom we 
are biographizing, to the high office he aow holdo, 
His acutcness and vi^lunee have become proverbial; 
and tliere is not a misdeed committed by any mem- 
I her of this community, but he is speedily admo- 
I nished that he will ** have old Havm las he is affee- 
tionately and fainiltarly termed] after aim." Iodcod» 
it is supposed by many that he is ^ed wiih eopw- 
tiatnral attributes, ani can see things that are hid 
from mortal ken ; or how, it is eonfeeaded, is it pos- 
sible that he should, as he does^ 

Bring Ibrtk tho stmtfSt nm erUosdf 

That ho can discover " nndivQlged 
when a store hai been robbed, he, without i 
hesitation, can march direetly to the boose 
the goods are concealed, and say, ** these are they* 
r, when a gentleman's poeket has been picked, 

no e 



that, from a crowd of ansavoiy : 
with unerring jn<lgnieut, lay Us band apoa one 
and exclaim ** yon*re wanted P— or, how Is H thai 
he is gifted with tliot strange prin^plo of sbiqai^ 
that mokes him ** here^ and there^ and ororywhcrs* 
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at the saiM numientt No matter how, to Icmg as 
the {luUie reap the benefit; aud well may that pub- 
]io apostrophize him ia the words of tlie poet:«- 

Lonc mar ^ ^^ 1 ^"^ ^^T*^ V^^^ I 
\rbor« Ht«s tbe rogn«, bat flies befiws hlml 

Witii trusty cratetlek b7 his Eid«, 
Aad suff uTolBcQ wsTing o*cr hlra. 

Bnt it ia prineipoUy as a literary man that we 
would »peak of Mr. Hays. TVue, his poetry is 
"onwritten," as is also his proso; and he lias inva- 
riably expressed a decided contempt for philosophy, 
mnsie, rhetoric, the beUc9 Icttrea, tho fine arts, and 
in fact all species of composition excepting bailiflV 
warrants and bills of indictment — but what of timtf 
Tlic coniktitntion of his mind is, even unknown to 
himself, decidedly poetical. And here I may be 
alloM'cd to arail myself of. another peculiarity of 
modem biography, namely, that of describing a 
man by whoi he is not Mr. Hays has not the 
sraphie power or antiquarian lore of 8ir Walter 
Scott — nor the gllittering imagery or voluptnons 
tenderness of Moore — ^nor the delicacy aud polish 
of R<^er9 — nor the spirit of Campbell — nor the sen- 
timcutalism of Miss Lnndon — ^nor tho depth and 
purity of thought and intimate acquaintance with 
nature of Bryant — ^nor the brilliant style and pla]^- 
fill humor of^Holleck— ^m>, he is more in the petit 
larceny manner of Crabbe, with a slight toucn of 
Byronie power and gloom. He is familiarhr ae- 
quunted with all thoso intcroEting scenes ot rice 
and poverty so fondly dwelt upon by tliat rercrcnd 
chronicler of little yillnny, and if ever he can be 
prevailed upon to publish, there will doubtless be 
found a remarkable similanty in their works. Hie 
height is about five feet seven inches, but who mokes 
his clothes we have as yet been unable to ascertain. 
His countenance it strongly marked, and forcibly 
brings to mind the lines of Byron when describing 
hisODrsair:^ 

Then WIS a knghiitg 3svll in his soeer 
That raised cinoUons both of hats aod ftsr: 
And where bb fiance of**apprehen»ioa*' fell, 
Hope wltheriag fled, sod mercy sighed, Ikrewelll 

Tet with aU his great qualities, it b to be doubted 
whetlier he is much to be envied. His situation 
certainly has its disadvantages. Pure and blame- 
less as bis life is, his society is not eoui-ted — no man 
boasts of his friendship, and few indeed Uke even 
to own him for on intimate acquaintance. Wher- 
ever he goes his slightest action is watched and cri- 
ticized ; and if he happen carelessly to lay his hand 
npon a gentleman's shoulder and whisper something 
in his ear, even that man, as if there were eontnnu- 
natioB in his touch, is seldom or never seen after* 
wards in decent society. Such things cannot fail to 
prey upon his feelings. But when did ever great- 
ocas exist without some penalty attached to itf 

The first time tlmt ever Hoys was pointed ont U> 
me, was one summer afternoon, when acting in his 
offidal eopacity in tha city halL The room was 
crowded m every port, ana as he entered with a 
heklesa wretch in his gripe, a lov suppressed mur- 
mur ran through tlio hall, as if some superior being 
had alighted in tho midst of them. He placed the 
prisoner at the baiw.4 peor coatlees individual, with 
Mtredy any edging and no roof to his hat— to 



iland his trial for bigamy, and then, in a loud, 
anthoritotiTe tone, called out for ** silence," and 
there waa tileneeu Acain he spok^-" hatt off 
there!** and the muHitude became nneovered; after 
vhich he took his handkerchief out of his left-hand 
eoat pocket, wiped his fiiee, put it back again, 
lookea itemlT orooud, and then sat down. Hie 
•MM WM awral and fanpressive; but the odor -mm 



disagreeable in eonsequenee of the heat acting upon 
a large Quantity of animal matter congrt*gated to- 
gether. My olfactoiT organs were always lament- 
ably acute; I was obligM to retire, and f^om that 
time to this, I have seen nothin(^, though I have 
heard much of the subject of this brief and imperfect, 
but, I trust, honest and impartial memoir. 

Health and happiness be with thee, thou prince 
of constables— thou guardian of innocence — ^thou 



terror of evil-doers and little boys ! May thy years 
be many aud thy sorrows few — may thy life be 
like a long aud cloudless summer's day, and may 
thy salary be increased I And when at lost tlie 
summons comes from which there is no escaping — 
when tho warrant arrives upon which no boil con 
be put in — when thou tliyself, that liost " wanted** 
so many, art in turn ** wanted and must go,* 

Msjst thou fan 
Into the (rrare as softlj as the leaves 
Of the sweet roses on an aotnmn evei, 
Beneath the smalt slchsof the westeio wtad, 
DroptothsearthI 

JOHN INMAN. 

Jobs Ikmax, for many years a prominent mem- 
ber of the New York pre<8, as one of the editors 
of tho Commercial Advertiser, was bom at Utica, 
Kew York, in 1805. He wits a brother of Haory 
Inman, the celebrated ihh trait painter. 

Mr. Imnairs progress in life was mainly due to 
hb own exertions, hio early advantages of educa- 
tion or inflocnce having been slight. In 1823 he 
rcmove<l to North Carolina, where he rcmiuned 
for two years in charge of a school. Tlie following 
twelve months were more agreeably occupied by 
a tour in Europe, earned by bis previous toil. 
On his return he applied himself to tlio practice 
of the law, but in 1828 re]in(]nished the profession 
and became an editor of the Standard, a New 
York newspaper. In 1880 he left this Journal to 
connect himself with the Mirror. 

In 1833 Mr. Imnan married Miss Fisher, a 
sister of Miss Clara Fisher, Mrs. Vernon, and 
Mr. John Fisher, tliree of the best comedians of 
tlie ^^Old Park" stodc company. In the same 
rear he became an assistant to Colonel Stone in 
the editorship of tlie Commercial Advertiser. 
On the deatli of Colonel Stone in 1844, he suc- 
ceeded to tbe chief charge of the Journal, a 
position which he retained until incapacitated by 
his last illness from performing its duties. 

Mr. Inman was also the editor for some years 
of the Columbian Magazine and of several 
volumes of selections, and a contributor to the 
New York Re\iew. the Spirit of the Times, and 
several of tho popular magazines, where his tales, 
and sketches, and occasional poems, were received 
with favor. His versatility as a writer may be 
estimated iVom the fact^ that on one occasion he 
wrote on entire number of the Columbian Maga- 
zine when under his charge. He died on the 80th 
of March, 1860. 

m o tieai s at tn esAva or a MtrABnD ntmai 
Loved, lost one, iara thee well— too hanh the doom 

That ealled thee thus in opening lifo away ; 
Tears fall for tliee ; and at thy ei^y tomh^ 

I eome at each return of this blest day. 
When evening hovers near, with solenm gloom. 

The pious debt of sorrowing thonght to pay. 
For tiiee^ blest spirit, whose loved form alone 
Here noalderiug tleeps^ beneath this simple stone. 
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But memory claimi thee •till ; «nd tlambor brings 

Thy form before me as in life it oome ; 
Affection conquers de.ith, and fondly dings 

Unto the past* and tliee, and thy loved name ; 
And hours elide swiftly by on noiseless wings^ 

While sad discourses of thy loss I frame. 
With her the friend of thy most tranquil yca^^ 
Sviio mourns for thee with grief too deep for tears. 

Sunday Evening. 

nOBATIO OREENOUOn. 
IIoRATio Gbkrxouoh, the first of the eminent 
sculptors of tlie country, and a refined and vigor- 
ous prose writ<5r, was born at Boston, September 
6, 1805. Like most artistes, he early manifested a 
taste for his future calling. 

" Having," sftys his biogrnpher, Mr. Tuckerman, 
" a decided sense of form, a love of imitating it, and 
a mcchnnical aptitude wliieh kept his knife, pencil, 
and scissors continually active, he employed hours in 
carving, di-uwing, and moulding toys, faces, and 
weapons, by way of amusing himself and hjs com- 
rades. I liave seen a head evidently taken from an 
old Roman coin, executed upon a bit of compact 
plaster about the size of a penny, admirably cut by 
Grcenough with a penknife and common noil, while a 
schoolboy, seated upo:i the door-step of one of his 
neiglibors. The Indy who observed this achieve- 
ment, preserved the little medal with religious care ; 
and was the first to give the young sculptor a eom- 
mission. It was for her that he executed the beauti* 
ful ilcnl bu^t of the Genins of Love. This pro- 
pen4(ity soon took a higlier ran^c. It was encouraged 
oy tikc mechanics .nnd profcssiotial men around him, 
wtiofc good- will his ngreenble manners and obvious 
genius propitiated. One kind artisan taught him 
the U'le of fine tools ; a stone-cutter, of more than 
ordinary ta^te, instructed him to wield a chisel; be- 
nevolent librarians allowed him the use of plntes, 
easts, and mamtala ; a ph vsicinn gave him access to 
anatomical designs ana illustrations; and Binon, a 
French artist, known by his bust of John Adams hi 
Faneuil Ilall, Boston, encouraged him to model at 
his sid& Thus, as a mere schoolboy, did Greenougb 
glean the rudiments of an nrtistio education with- 
out fonnal initiation. With eclcetto wisdom lie 
sought nnd found the aid ho required, while explor- 
ing; the streets of his native town ; one day he 
might be seen poring over a folio, or cout4»mplating 
a plaster copy of a famous statue ; and, on another, 
exercising his mechanical ingenuity at the office of 
Solomon Willard, whose family name yet Rtami>s, 
with traditional value, many an old dial-plate in 
New England: now he eagerly watches Alpheus 
Gary as he puts the finishing toueh to a ehcmb*s 
head on a tombstone; and, again, he stands a re- 
spectful devotee before Shaw or Coggswell, waiting 
for some treasured volume on the process or the re- 
sults of his favorite art, from the shelves of Harvard 
and the AtheneuuL S>ome of his juvenile triumplis 
are still remenibercd bv hisjtlaymates— especially a 
pistol ornamented with relievo flowers in lead, a 
series of carriages moulded in beeVwnx. seores of 
wooden dn^gors tastefully earved, a lion eouchant, 
modelled with a spoon from a pound of butter, to 
astonish his moUiei's guests at tea, elaborate eard- 
paner plans for estatot, and, as a elimax to these 
ehildtsh yet ffrnceful experiments, a little figure of 
Ponn eut in chalk firom an engraving of his statue in 
the PortpFoUa* 

At tbo age of flxtcen he entered Harrard Col- 
lege. During his eouno at Uiit Institution he 
ei\f^ed thoBodcty of WoshlngUm AAston, an ••- 
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sociation from which he derived advantage* irtiicli 
he always acknowledged with enthoaa-^m. Teart 
after, when his reputation had been lon^ esta- 
blished, he replied to an application for biographi- 
cal information respectinff his career, ^ A note to 
Allstou*s life might tell all of me that Ls ««entiaL** 

Towards the close of his senior year Greenoogli 
sailed for Marseilles, and from thence to Komo^ 
where he devoted himself so unremittingly to the 
prosecntion of his art that he became, under the 
mfluence of makria, so prostrated as to be forced 
to return home. The sea voyage restored him to 
health, and after a few montl^ ho nitnined to 
Italy, and established himself in Florence. Here 
he remained for some time without obtaining any 
adequate recognition of his powers, until he re- 
ceived from the novelist Cooper an order for the 
^^Chaunting Cherubs,** a work suggested by a 
portion of a painting by RaphaeL *^Fenimore 
Cooper," the artist remarked several yean after, 
** saved me from despair after my return to Italv. 
lie employed me as I wished to be employed; 
and np to tins moment has been as a father to 
me." 

It was in part owins to Cooper^a exertions that 
Grecnough obtained the order from Congress for 
his colossal Washington. On the comptetion of 
this work ho retomed home to snpennteod its 
erection. 



a4i^^^^r^ 
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In 1851 he again returned to the United Statea 
on a similar errand connected with his gionp of 
the Rescue, a work commemorative of the period 
of conflict with the Indian tribes in our history, 
and executed by order of Congress. Bisgiist wiUi 
tho change wrought in Florence by the teactioa 
from the liberal triumphs of 1848, oonagning the 
city to the despotism of military rule, wd a 
desire to pursue his profession in hisowneonntiy, 
fni-ni^hed additional nK>tives for the change. The 
transition from tho quiet of an Italian studio to 
the activity of an American resident, desirons of 
taking his full share in tho disouiinon of the 
agitated topics of the day, was one whidi ezdted 
as well as pleased him. He established himself at 
Newport, where he proposed to devote himself to 
his art ; but this and other antidpatlons of oseAil- 
ness and happiness were suddenly intermpted br 
an attack of bnun fever, durins the pro^vss of 
which the patient was removed to the iiughbor- 
hood of Boston, bnt without beneficial effect, hia 
disease arriving at a speedy and flital tcnnination 
on the 18th of December, 1858. 

A Memorial of Horatio Greenougk, poblished 
in 1853, contains the only collection which has 
been made of his writings These comprise a 
scries of papers on the public works of the capltol 
city witii the tiUe of j&tkstiei at WoMngtmL 
essavs on Social Theories, American Art ana 
Arohiteetnre, on Beantv, a phin for the pn^posed 
Cooper monument, a scncme in which toe writer 
took a deep Interest, a defenoe of Tmmboirs Deola- 
ration of Indopendenoe itom tiie fiunoos dar of 
Randolph, and a number of Aragmentaiy i 
on Tarioiii toploatoggeetedby lneata<^ i 
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and art lie also planned a course of Icctares on 
Art) two of which were completed and delivered. 



An American citizeop sfnndirg here upon the 
paTement of the priucipal avenue of the Metropolis, 
ieea five cnsigiis of the United States flying within' 
Bght of each other. Two of these flags float over 
tM hnlb of Confess, and annonnce a session of both 
branches of the legislature ; a third adorns the roof 
of an oinnibQ« n^ a gida d«c<knition ; a fourth appoaia 
OD the roof^ree of a new hotel as a sign, or pet haps 
pnif extraordinary; a fifth niarks the site of an 
c.ipDC-hou5e. I cannot but think that several of 
the«e flags are nisplaeed. Their nee at the CapitcA 
has alwoja ^trtiek my eye as appropriate and bean- 
tafoL The other inrtauces of their appeal ance which 
I have mentioT.cd seem an abuse, a ctcseemtion of the 
nationol symbol of Union. 

There is always n tendency in every eommnnity to 
seize npon and make use of "thot which is public, or 
of general inflnenoe and widely recognised eignifi" 
conce. The came holy symbol which snrmounts the 
cnpola of all Koman Catholic cathedrals, is made in j 
Italy to answer the end which in Encland is effected i 
by a bit of board, bearing the words " commit do 
nuisanee.* IHien the position which it is desired | 
to protect is particularly exposed, the cross is re- 
peated ten, twenty, flfty times, and is even reinforced 
oy verses in honor of saints, martyrs, and the Holy 
virgin. A -foreigner is much chocked by such a 
practice. The natives smile at his squeamichne^ — 
they are used to it ; yet they all quote *' nee J)eu$ 
. intcrnit eie^ readily enough upon other occssiona 
It ia very clear that the national flag, however 
some persons may smile at the oseertion, has a deep 
and noble signincaiice, one which a-e should hold 
caered ai:d do nothins to impoir. AVere it a mere 
" bit of bnnting," as Uie British Foreign Secretary 
thougfatlesly or artfully styled it, why should we 
see it nnivenally paraded I 

I believe noone will deny that the colors of the Union 
hoisted at the dockvards and arsenals assert the iia- 
tional possession — ^that they proclaim the nationality 
cf our merchant ships in foreign parts, and sanction 
the di5i)lay cf our naval power. ^ These and the like 
oeeasions caU for them, and their appearance has a 
value and expression of a peculiar kind. Is it 
doubtful that the dragging them through the streets 
by whosoever chooses so to do, the parading them 
npon taverns, and raree^hows, and otncr like trivial 
occosioos, tends to degrade and weaken tlieir special 
meaning and value I I may be told tliat the abuse, 
if such It be, is rather within Uie region of taste than 
of legal obsorvanee. I regret that it is so, because 
the whole matter has assumed its present aspect, be- 
eanse it is "nobody's business " to interfere. It is 
merely as a <^nestioa of taste that I speak of it, and 
u sncn, I believe that a little reflection will show, 
that aceustomed as we are to see tlie flag hung out 
* m-pnpoB de hoittt^ and sometimes hanging down- 
wards too, so as almost to touch the heads of the 
horses aa they pass, oor indifference to the desecra- 
tion la merely a measure of use and wont, and 
analocoQs^ dumgh not equal, to the obtusenesa of the 
Cath«3ie, who uses the cross of the Redeemer in lien 
of a by4aw or police regulatioii. 

I have heard the right of each citiien to use tlie 
national flag stoutly maintained. I eannot see why 
the consular seal, or the gardena of the White Ilonse, 
are not equally at bis mercy. There ia another 
argasncni which may be called the ar^pimfntuM ad 
Huntomhe^ and which might easily be resorted to to 



Ihia and the like abnaea, ylc. That It ia 
jieedlarly American and demooratia The English 



long asserted a right to be coarse and nneoorteoua aa 
a proof of sincerity and fraiikne^s. John Bull, Uiey 
contended, was too honest to be civiL There la 
much nonsense of this sort in the old books. Kxces- 
sive beer^rinking and other ^luttoniea were upheld 
as having some mysterious virtne in tliem. Kailora 
used to swear and blaspheme in a similar way. It 
was expected of them, and required no apology. 
When such notions yielded, aa they must, to rcllectK>n 
and cultivation, it was seen at otioe that they had 
been only abuses or barbarivms ingeuioiraly hitched 
on to other qualities, and identified with self-love. 



JOHN B. BARTLETT. 

Jom? R. Bartlett was bom nt Providence, R. I., 
October 28, 1805, of an old Mos-sachuseUs family, 
lie was educated at f^hoolti in Kingstoo and Mon- 
treal, in Canada, and at Lowville academy in the 
state of New York. On leaving school he was 
sentto Providence, his native place, and enga^ 
as clerk in a nicrcantilc house. Soon after coming 
of age he entered the banking house of the late 
Cyrus Bntler at that place, as book-keeper, and, 
after being throe years with him, was apix>]ntea 
cashier of the Globe Bonk in Providence, which 
8itu.ation he held for six years. He took a liberal 
interest in the promotion of knowledge, being one 
of the original projectors of the Providence Athe- 
nteuin, now one of the best public libraries, in pro- 
portion to the number of its volumes, in the conn- 
try. He was also ah active member of the Franklin 
Society of Rhode Island, an association for the 
cultivation of science, before which he occasion- 
ally lectured. The close confinement of the bank, 
ancl the occupation of several hours a day in 
study, wore npon his health, and he withdrew 
with his family to New York in 1837, to enter a 
large commi^sion house in the city, engaged in 
the sale of American manufactures. Tlie business, 
in the commerciol diificnltiea of the times, was 
nnsuccossi\il, and Mr. Bnrtlctt turned to another 

Irarstiit adapted to his literary inclinations. He 
eft Pine street for Broadway, where, in coijunc- 
tion with Mr. Charles AVelford, he established a 
book store fur the iiniK)rtation and sale of choice 
English and foreign works. It soon became the 
daily resoit of literary men of the city, and of 
scholars, on their visits to town, from all parts of 
the country. On all topics of research in Ameri- 
can history, or the wide field of ethnology, or 
English classic literature, Mr. Bortlett, and his 
accomplished, well read partner, were unfailing 
authorities. Before tlie days of the Astor libraiy, 
tliere was no better resort for literary infornm* 
tion in tlie city than tlie well fUinished book- 
store at No. 7 Astor House. 

The literary associations of Mr. Bartlett at 
tills time were much extended and enhanced by 
his aodve participation in tlie management of the 
Kew York Historical Society, of which he waa 
for severol years the corresponding secretaix. 
He was also the projector, with Mr. Gallatin, of 
the American Etliiiologicol Society^ the firrt 
meeting of which was held at hia hoase. Among 
its origind members were tlie Rey. Drs. Hawks 
and Itobinson, Mr. Catherwood, Mr. Schoolcraft, 
and tlio Uite John L. Stephens. The meetings or 
the society for soyeral years were held at h» re- 
sidence, and at that of Mr. Gallatin. The doors 
were wlddy opened at Mr. Bailh»tt*S| after tU 
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bn-iness of the evening bmd been dispOJHMl of, and 
his rooms saw a freiiuent gathering of tho intelli- 
gence of the city, and of its numerous culUvatod 
strangers and travellers from abroad. In 1^8 
Mr. Bardett read before the New York Historical 
Society a series of Reminiscences of Albert OaJr 
latin^ with anecdotes of his conversations, which 
were published in the sodety^s Proceeding:! for 
that year. 

In 1849 he retired from the book business to 
Providence, and the next year was appointed by 
President Taylor commissioner to run the boun- 
d;iry line between the United Stues and Mexico, 
under the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. The com- 
mission, wiiich was the largest and most impor- 
tant ever sent out by the government for a similar 
pur(K>se, was organized by him, and six weeks 
after his appointment be sailed from New York 
for the coast of Texas to enter upon his duties, 
lie remained in the field until January, 1858, 
during which time ho crossed the continent to 
California, and after various journeys there, re- 
crossed by another route, making extensive sur- 
veys and explorations by the way. Tho whole 
of tlie exren-^ive lino of boundary was nearly com. 
pletod by him when he wa4 compelled to suspend 
operations and return to Washnigton. Certain 
gross errors existing in the map, which he was 
coini>elled by the treaty as well as his instructions 
to follow, led to the fixing of a boundary wliich 
gave dissatisfaction to- the opponents of Mr. 
Fillmore^s administration. Being in the mnjority 
in Congres!% they appended a proviso to tho ai>- 
propriation for carrying on the survey, to tlio 
effect, that if the boundary was not fixed in a 
certain place, which in their opinion was the cor- 
rect one, the money hi>propriated should not bo 
nso<l. Cut off from the means to carry on and 
complete the small nortion which remained to^be 
surveyed, Mr. Bartlett was driven to the nece^ 
sitv of suspending all operations when at Ring- 
gold Barrack^ near Camargo, on the Rio Grande, 
and of returning home. He was sustained by his 
old Whig friendsi and removed by President 
Fieroe. 

Tlie various surveys performed by his orders, 
while in tlie field, were not less than twenty-fivo 
hundred miles in extent ; all of which wero ac- 
companied bv elaborate astronomical, magnetic, 
and meteorological observations, executed by the 
ofiicers of the expedition. 

In 1854 Mr. Bartlett published his Personal 
Narrative of Explorations and Incidents in 
Texa^t, New Mexico, California, Sonora, and 
Chihuahua, connected with the United States 
afid Mexican Boundary Commis»ion during the 
years 18di.*-53. It u written with care and 
exactness and derives its interest both from the 
simple, fall, and accurate method of the narrator, 
and the novelty of the scenes whkh came under 
hii view. In addition to these Inherent qnalities, 
the book appeared in a dress of nnusnal typo- 
graphical ezoellenoe. The Uthoffraphio and wood- 
cut iUnstratlons ftoin original designs by Mr. 
Henry C. Pratt, an artist who accompanied Mr. 
Bartlett, are munenras and well presented,* 

• W* mar wfrr Ibr lbrlb«r |W|Mn ef Mr. Birt]«tt oa tiM 
rallMt, to th« *• Official DetMteiMa aa4 ComapondanM emi* 
BMlcU Willi ilM united SutM Md IfaxlcM BgoiidMy Oon- 



In 1847 Mr. Bartlett published a small work on 
The Progress of Ethnology, and the next year 
in an octavo volume, A Jbietionary of Ameri- 
canisms ; A Glossary of Words and Phraaes tim- 
ally regarded as peculiar to the United States, 
Tins work is now out of print, and Mr. Bartktt 
is preparing a new enlarged and revised edition. 
He has also the materials for aproposod work on 
The Ethnology of the Indian Tribes in the States 
contiguous to the Mexican Boundary, 

JOHN LIjOTD BTEPHISra, 
The original explorer of tlie Antiiiuities of Central 
America, was born at Shrewsbury', Monmouth 
County, New Jersey, Nov. 28, 1805. Ilia lather 
and mother were both natives of New Jersey. 
He was educated in New York, being prepared 
for Columbia College, which he entered at thirteen, 
by the celebrated blind teacher, Mr. Nelson. On 
the completion of his course he studied law with 
Daniel Lord, and subsequentlv entered the law 
school of Judge Gould at Dtchfield, finally com- 
pleting his studies with Geoige W. Strong m New 
York. He early made a tour to a rekta ve residing 
at Arkansas, then a journey of some adventure, 
and on his return descended the Mississippi to 
New Orleans in a flat-boat He practised law ibr 
eight years, and became the associate of the 
literary men and politicians of the day, fi^nently 
speaking in defence of Democratic meanures in 
Tammany. An affection of the throat led to a 
£nroi)CAn tour for his recoverv. In 1834 he em- 
barked for Havre, hinded on the coast of England, 
made his way to France, thence to Italy, Greece, 
Turkey, and Russia, returning by the way <^ 
Poland and Germany. From France he again set 
forth, through Marseilles to Egypt, and made the 
tourofthe Nile as far as Thebes. Herettumedhome 
m 1886. While abroad several of his letters from 
the Mediterranean had been published in his 
friend Hoffmanns American Monthly Magtuine, 
The success of these in their fnll, interesting per- 
sonal narrative, encouraged tlie publication of his 
first book in 1887, the Incidentsof Travel in EgypU 
Arabia Petraa, and the Holy Land, followed the 
next year by Incidents of Travel in Greeee, 
Turkey, Russia, and Poland. Tlie snooeas of 
these works, published by the HarpersL was re- 
markable. They were nniversallv read and ad- 
mired, and continue to bo published In England 
and at homo. The style was popuUr, rapid, ea|^, 
and eneiigetic, communicating the zest imd spini 
of ei\}oyment of the traveller. 
In 1880 a strong effort was made ibr hn ap- 

Snntment, as agent of his state. New Toric, ta 
olland, for the Collection of the Colonial lU- 
cords, but Whig opposition defeated his chums; 
when President Van Buren apix>inted him Special 
Ambassador to Central America to negotiate a' 
treaty with that country. The stoiy of Us ad- 
ventures was published on his return, In 1841. In 
his IncidenUqf Traoel in Centred Amanm^ 
Chiapas, and Yucatan. Like his other woila, It 
was at once sucoessftil. It contained an aooooiit 
of the distracted politics of the country, and abovs 

mMiie* (BeMto I>oe. Ko. US, SM Comnm. in Se«taiX 
■n4 •• A Letter to tb* lion. AtoxMidor IL U. Btnoit. BMVOiax 
of Um Intctlor, to Do&mo of fbo Moxlna Juiiiliiy Lliir 
(Bomto iKio. K«^ e^ 8pc«U SMtio^ ISM)^ 
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ftQ a revelation of tlie lich field of inyestigation In 
tlie antiquities of the region. In this work he 
was a pioneer, achleTiDg his brilliant resnits of 
discoTery by his accustomed personal energy. A 
second visit to Yucatan in 1842, chieily to com- 
plete his antiquarian ref^earehes, resulted in the 
publication, in 1843, of his Ineidents of Traveb in 
Tvcataiu 

The exact, spirited delineations of the ontianities 
which appcur&d in the engravings of these vomines 
wtre from the pencil of Mr. Francis Catherwooil, 
a fellow-tnircDer with Mr. Stephens, who subse- 
OQcntly prepared a costly folio work of plates of 
tlie same subject, which secured a deservedly high 
reputation, lie was a man of science and an able 
lailway surveyor, as well as an accomplished 
artist. His death with the passengers of the 
ilKated steamer Arctic, in the autumn of 1854, 
was an event greatly resetted by those ao- 
quanted witli his personal worth and scientific 
ability. 

In 1846 he was a delegate, being on both party 
tickets to the State Convention of New York, to 
levise the Constitution, in which he took an 
active poiiL 

In 1847 he engaged resolutely in the afiairs of 
the Ocean Steam Navigation Company to connect 
Few York and Bremen. The steam navigation 
of the Atlnntio was then in its infancy, and the 
establishment of the companv, with tlie building 
of tlie ve»scU, called forth all his resources. He 
odM in tlie AVashington on her first trip to 
Bremen. An account of his visit to Humboldt at 
^ time was published in the Uterary World in 
Bew Yoik. 

In 1840 he became an a»oclate in the creat 
enterprise to connect the two oceans of the 
Puuuna Railroad, and was elected Vice-Presi- 
owt of the Com|iany. Ho snbtfMuently became 
PteiMent He travelled over the Isthmus in* 
nwcthig the route and making arrangements with 
the Government of New Granada fur the work. 
On his nule-bock joumev to the capital he was 
lliivwn and Ii^IukkI ia the tplne; and la those 



circnmstances pf pain and distress carried on his 
communications with the government at Bogota. 
When tlie work was undertaken he visited the 
Lsthmus to urge its prosecution, in the winters of 
1850-1 and 1851-3. On his return, in the spring 
of 1852, he was attacked by a disease of the liver, 
which terminated his life October 12th of that 
year. 

Stephens ^as a happy instance of the peculiar 
energies of Uie active American citizen. Prompt, 
acute, enterprising, he tdwa^'s sought advance 
posts of labor. Tne demand for activity of his 
nature required new fields of toil and exertion, 
hazardous and apparently romantic, though never 
separated from a practical design. The Panama 
Railroad is idcntihed with his name, and its sum- 
mit has been pr(>]>erly chosen as the site of a 
monument to his memory. Thus, too, his efibrts 
in ocean steam navigation, and his zealous pursuit 
of American antiquitieis not as a study in the 
closet, but as a practical achievement tasking 
powers of courage, resolution, and bodily prowess 
in new countries. His per^ional enthusiasm was 
the cliann of his writings on the better known 
countries of the old world — where, to Americans 
at lean, as at Petra and in Russia, he was some- 
thing of an original adventurer. 

TBS BASnXASO AT CAIBO-^FItOlC OfClDSmt OT TSAVSL DT 

Having finished my purchases in the bazaars, I 
returned to my hotel ready to set out, and found the 
dromedaries, camels, and guide^ and expected to 
find the letter for the governor of Akaba, which, at 
the suggestion of Mr. Linsnt, 1 luul requested Mr. 
Gliddon to procure for me. I now learned, how- 
ever, from that gentleman, that to avoid delay it 
would be better to go myi«lf, first sending my 
caravan outside the gate, and representing to the 
minister that I was octunlly waiting for the letter, ia 
which case he would probably give it to me imme- 
diately. I accordingly sent Paul with my iittle 
camvnn to wait for me at the tombs of the cnlifs, 
and, attended by the codsuFs janizarr, rode up to the 
citadel, and stopped at the door of the governor's 
palace. The reader may remember that on my first 
visit to his excellency I saw a nuin whippedf-this 
time I saw one bastinadoed. I had hem much of 
this, a punishment existing, I believe, only in the 
East, but I had never seen it infiicted before, and 
hope I never shall see \i agnin. As on the former 
occasion, I found the little governor standing at one 
end of the large hall of entrance, munching, and try- 
ing causesL A crowd was gathered around, and l>e> 
fore him was a poor Arab, pleading and beseeching 
most piteously, while the big tears were n»lling 
down nis cheeks ; near him was a man whose reio* 
lute and somewhat angry expression marked him as 
the accuser, seeking vengeance rather than Justiea. 
Suddenly the governor made a gefiUe movement with 
his hand; all noise ceased; all stretched their neefcs 
and turned their eager eyes towards him ^ the ae> 
eused cut short his crying, and stood with his mouth 
wide open, and his eyes fixed upon the governor. 
Tlie latter spoke a few words in a veir low voice, to 
me of courss unintelligible, and, indeed, seareely 
audible, but they seemed to full upon the quicK 
ears of ths enfprit liks bolts of thunder; the 
agony of suspenie was over, and, without a word er 
a look, he laid himself down on his Uct at the feet of 
the governor. A space was immediately eleared 
around ; a man on each sids took hhn by ths hand, 
and stretohiag out his arm^ kneslid upon and held 
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them down, while another aeaUa himself •eroM hw 
neck and shouldci*. Thus nailed to the ground, the 
poor fellow, knowing that there was no chance of 
escape, threw up his feet from tlie knee-joint» so as to 
present the soles in a horixontnl position. Two men 
came forward with a pair of long stout bars of wood, 
atUched together by a cord, between vliich they 
placed the feet, drawing tlicm together with tlie 
cord 80 as to fix thcju in their horirontal position, 
and leave the whole flat surface exiK»cJ to the full 
force of the blow. In the meantime two stronff 
Turks were standing ready, one at each side, armed 
with long whips much resembling our common cow- 
skin, but longer and thicker, and made of the tough 
hide of the hippojiotamus. While the occujMition of 
tlie judge wn^ suspended by these preparations, the 
janiftiry had presented the consuPs letter. My 
sensibilities are not particularly acute, but tliey 

{yielded in this instonce. I had watcheil all the pre- 
iininary arrangements, nerving myself for what was 
to come, but when I heard the scourge whixang 
thwrngh tlie «r. and, when the first blow fell upon 
the naked feet, saw the convulsive movements of the 
body, and heard the first loud, niereiug shriek, I 
ooufd stand it no longer; I broke through the crowd, 
forgetting the governor and everything else, except 
tiie ngoairing sounds from whicfi I was escaping; 
but the janizary followed close at my heels, and. l.iy^ 
ing his hand upon my nnn, hailed me back to the 
governor. If 1 had consulted merely tl»e impulse of 
feeling, I should have consigned him, and the gover- 
nor, and tlie whole nation of Turks, to the lower 
regions ; but it was all inii>ortant not to offend this 
summary dispenser of justice, and I never made a 
greater sacrifice of feeling to expediency, than when 
1 re-entered his presence. Tlie shrieks of tlie un- 
happy crimin.il were ringing through tlie chamber, 
but the governor received me with as calm a smile 
as if he had been sitting on his own divan, listenins 
only to the strains of some pleasant music, while I 
stood with my teeth clenched, and felt the hot 
breath of the victim, and heard the whizzing of the 
accursed whip, as it fell again and again upon .his 
blcoling feet I have heard men cry out in agony 
when tJie sea was raging, nnd the drowning man, 
ria:ig for the last time upon tlie mountain waves, 
tui-ned his imploring arms towards us, and with his 
dying breath called in vain for help ; but I never 
heard such heart-rending sounds as those from the 
poor bastinadoed wretch before me. I tliought the 
governor would never make an end of reading the 
fetter, when the scribe handed it to him for his sig- 
nature, although it contained but half a dozen lines; 
he fumbled in his pocket for his seal, and dipped it in 
the ink; the impression did not suit him, and he 
made another, and after a delay that seemed to roe 
eternal, employed in folding it, handed it to me with 
a most gracious smile. I am sure I grinned horribly 
in return, and almost snatching the letter, just at the 
last blow fell, I turned to hasUn from the scene. 
The poor scourged wretch was silent; he had found 
relief in happy insensibility ; I oast one look upon 
the senseless body, and saw the feet laid open m 

Sslies, and the blood streaming down the legs. At 
at moment the bars were token away, and the 
mangled feet fell like lea^l vpon the floor. I had to 
work my way through the erowd, and before I could 
escape I saw the poor fellow revive, and by the firrt 
Bataml impulse Ate upon hit feet, bat fall again at 
If he had stepped upon red-hot irons. He crawled 
upon his hands and kneet to the door of the hall, 
and here I rejoleed to see that, miterable, and poor, 
and degraded as he wot, he had yet frienilt whote 
heartt yeonied towards him ; they took him in their 
•not and earriad him «way. 



FEEDERIO HENET BEDOX. 
Fredsrio n. UsDOK was bom at CambiidgaL 
Ma^S December 12, 1805. His fatlier. Levi 
Hedge, was from 1810 to 1827 Professor of Lopa 
and Metaphysics in Harvard Univeraty/and in 
1818 pnbli$hed a ^9tem of Logic, which h&i 
been much Q:$ed as a text-book in colleges, lias 
passed through several ediUons, and been trans- 
kited into G^^mian. Ue was the son of a dergy- 
maii, and was bom in Warwick, Mass^ in 1767. 
IIo died in Cauibxidge the last day of 1843. He 
was a laborious student, and distinguished for his 
pailu^uking fidelity us an in:ftructor. 
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His son Frederic was educated in Germany, 
where in 1818 he was^nt under the care of tha 
historian, George Bancn>ft. He was a pupil of a 
celebrated teacher, David Hgen, at tlie Gyinnar 
slum of Schulpforte, where Klopstock, Fichtc, 
and Ranke, were ins?tractcd in their youth. He 
retumcil to America in 1828, entered Harvard, 
and was graduated in 1825. * He studied theology ; 
was chosen pa^to^ of a Church in Cambridge in 
1829; alterwar^s, in 1835, removed to Bangor in 
Maine, where lie had charge of a congregation, 
and in 18o0 became pastor of the Westminster 
Church in Providence, R. I. His literary pro- 
ductions have been mostly in the department of 
specuU^ve and spiritual philosophy. In tbis pro- 
vince he has been eminent, as an interpreter of 
the Gennan mind. He has publislied oration«, 
lectures, di«K5onrses, reviews of theology, philoso- 
phv, and literature.* 

His poetical effusions are scattered thixm^ 
various perioilicals and annuals. They are mosuy 
translations from the German, of which he pub- 
lished several in the volume with Dr. Fnmess^ 
version of the Sons of the Bell at Philadelpiua. 
One of tliese, whi(£ we print fix)m a corrected . 
oopy,ii 



itepAodL 
The sua it etill for ever tounding 

With brother spheres a rival ton^, 
And on his destined journey bounding; 

With thviider«tep he speeds along: 
The sight givet angels strength, though greater 

Than ai^eTs utmost thought sablime; 
And all thy wondrous works, Creator, 

Are grand at in creation*t primes 

• or the palftnc dlfieoanes we aixj mention • Foiirtk^ 
Jaly emUoa dellrervd to the cltte.'DS of Bsn|m> ; en AddiMS 
St the cnenlng of the Bsocor Lyecuio ; CouMMTatlsm sad Xe> 
Ibfm, • ra Beta Kapps erstloB hsfors the SodctSss of HarrwA 
■bA Bowdoia. 

ABkORf Dr. Bcdfe^ namerons srtMes to tbe ChristJaa b> 
amlBer, ve msjr tefer to s rerlew of Coleridfr In liareli, l«t 
notWeble as ooe of the esrUert etsars from an A»erlesa pet 
OR the traaroeadetttal phlloMphyof'" 
8w«<l«obor|Bj^oTrmbfir, 16S8 ; an Kwa] 
on £8917 on Phrenolocy, Norember, 1: 
attentloii, and called ftirth nnmeroes replies: • 
OealoB oad Writlncs of B. W. Emerson, Jai 
Emaj ea NatamI RelUrtOB, Janeary, 189i; 
Chriilea«om.Jaly,165l; Bomanlsii lalUi 
165C 

Tbapnbmhedsennons oTDr. Hedge laeiede,wllht--^ _ 
etheta, a INaeawee beftwe the Ancient sad Heaomble AitlllM| 
Connany,B«MU»a,Jane,1884;a DlMonrae on the1>Miliw 
Piasident Hanlf««, Bangnr. 1841; on the Death eT WflM 
XHeffy Chanaln& Ba&fnr, l«4t: a DIeeuiirse hefJMW ths Qit> 
daslAg OMseT the Oembrldfa DtTlnlty Behnel, IMIL 
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And fleetly, tbought rarpA^ctin^, flccUy 

The earth's green pomp 19 f Dinning round. 
And Paradise alternates sweetly 

With night terrifie and profound. 
There foams the sea, ita broad wave beating 

Against the toll diff's rocky base. 
And rock and sea away are fleeting 

In everlasting spheral chase. 
Mickad. 
And storms with rival fury heaving. 

From land to sea fix>m eea to land, 
8ti]l as they rave, a chain are weaving 

Of deepMt efixcaey ^ud. 
There barnij.g Desolation biases. 

Precursor of the Thunder's way ; 
But, Lord, thy servants own with prabaa 

The milder movement of thy day. 
Tks Tkretk 
The sight gives angels strength, though greater 

Than angcVs utmost thought sublime^ 
And all th^ wondrous worlu. Creator, 

Are glorious as in £den*s prime. 

His other tninslations from the Gennan are 
chiefly included in the volume from lusnen jmb- 
lislied by Carey and Hart in 1S48, TTie Ae§e 
Writert of Germany^ which coutains biograplii- 
cal notices of the chief authors, with selectK>n8 
fntm their writings. In the winter of 1853-4 
Dr. Hedge delivered a course of Lteturtt on 
Iftditnal Hutory^ before the Lowell Institute at 
Boston. 

OOXSnVATBM AKn BSrOBSI.* 

Authority is not only a guide to the blind, but a 
law to the seeing. It is not only a safe-conduct to 
those (and thev constitute the larger portion of man- 
kind) whose dormant sense has no intuitions of its 
own, but we have abo to consider it, as aflbrding tlie 
tntakeiud but inconstant mind, a security against it- 
lelf,— a centre of reference in the multitude of its own 
visions, — ^in the conflict of its own volitions, a centre 
cf rest Unbounded license is equally an evil, and 
equally incompatible with true liberty, in thought as 
tn aeUoo. In the one as in the other, liberty must 
bound and bind itself for its own preservation and 
best effect. It must legalize and determine itself by 
•elf-impoeed lawsw Law and liberty are not adverse, 
but different sides of one fact The deeper the law 
the greater the liberbr : as organic life is at once 
more determinate and, more free than unoiganized 
matter, a plant than a stone, a bird than a plant, 
the intellectual life, like the physical, must bind it- 
relt in order that it may become effective and freei 
It must organize itself % means of fixed principles 
which shall protect itequaUy, against encroachment 
without, and anarchy witliin. • • • The indi- 
vidual ia the product of the Fsst However he may 
renounce the connexion, he is always the dbild of 
his time. He can never entirely shake off that re- 
Istioa. All the efforts made to outstrip time, to an- 
ticipate the natural growth of man oy a violent 
disruption of old ties and total separation firom the 
Psst, have hitherto proved useless, or useful. If at 
an, in the way of caution, rather than of fntit The 
experiment bas often been tried. Hen of ardent 
temper and lively imagination, impatient of existing 
svilsk from which no period is exempt^ have re- 
MOBced society, broke We from all thdr BMorings 
la the aetoal, and sought in the boundkssasa of €& 

• Fken aPM BHaKsypaOiittsi^iaa 



9fHi the promised land of Reform. They found 
what they carried; they carried what they were; 
they were what we all are — the offspring of thar 
time. 

The aeronaut, who spurns the earth in his puffed 
balloon, is still indebted to it for hb impetus and his 
wings : and still, with his utmost efforts, he cannot 
escape the sure attraction of the parent sphere. 
His floating island is a part of her main. He re- 
volves with her orbit, he is sped by her wiiig^ We 
who stand below and watch his motions, know that 
he is one of us. He may dally with the clouds 
awhile, but his home is not tiieie. Earth he is, and 
to earth he must return. 

The most air-blown reformer cannot overcome the 
moral gravitation which connects him with his 
time. He owes to existing institutions the whole 
philosophy of his dissent, aiid draws, from Church 
and State, the very ideas by which he would fight 
against them, or nse above them. Tlie individual 
may withdraw from society, he vnay spurn at all the 
uses of civilized life, dash the golden cup of tradi- 
tion from his lips, and flee to the wilderness *' where 
the wild asses quench their thirst" He may find 
others who will accompany him in his flight; but 
let him not fancy tliat the c<iurso of reform will fol- 
low him there, — ^that any permanent organization 
can be based on dissent, — ^that society will relinquish 
the hard conquests of so many years and return 
again to original nature, wipe out tlie old civiliza- 
tion, and — with rasa tabula — ^be^n the world anew. 

• • • There is no stand-point out of society, 
from which society can be reformed. **Give me 
where to stand,** was the ancient postulate. *' Find 
where to stand," says modem Dissent "Stand 
where you are," says Goethe, " and move tlie world.* 

• • • Tlie scholar mutt not coquet, in tmogina- 
tion, with tlie duwered and titled institutions of the 
old world, and feel it a mischance which has matched 
him with a poi-tiouless Republic Let him, mther, 
esteem it a privilege to be so connected, and glory in 
the popular character of his own government, as a 
genuine fruit of human progress, and the nearest 
approximation yet made to that divine right which all 
governments claim. Let him not think it a shame 
to be with and of the people, in every genuine im- 
pulse of tiie popular nund : not suffering tlie scholar 
to extinguislt the citizen, but remembering that the 
citizen is before tlie scholar — ^tlie elder and higher 
category of the twa He shall find himself to have 
|uined intellectually, as well as socially, by free and 
frequent iutercour^ with the people, whose in- 
stincts, in many things, anticipate his reflective wis- 
dom, and in whose unconscious movements a fact is 

I often fotefelt before it is seen by reason ; as the 
i physical changes of our globe are felt by the lom'er 
' animals before they appear to man. • • • K'o- 
i thing is more natural, tnan that men, who have eon- 
! tributed something in their day to illustrate or ex- 
tend tlie ps^ of discovery in anv direction, should 
cling with avidity to those conclusions which they 
have established ior themselves, and which represent 
the natural boundaries of their own mind--* the 
butt and sea-mark of its utmost sail,''-^iiothiiig more 
natural than that they, for their part, should feel a 
disinclination to farther inquiry. But it ill becomes 
them to deny the possibility of farther discovety— 
to maintain that they have found the bottom of the 
well where truth lies hid, because they have rsached 
tlie limits of their own speeiflc gravity. One less at 
once, that in some brancnes of inquiry this position 
is not only untenable, but the verv enunciation of it 
absurd. It would require sometlmig more than the 
authority of Henehel to make ns believe tliat erea* 
tion stops with the Umiti of hk forty feet rcAeetei; 
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Nor wonia Uie assertion of Sir Homplirey Dayy bo 
•iifficieut to conTinco us that oil tho properU4» cf 
matur have been eaUilogued m bis ^fPf"^^ fJ 
what statute of Hmitatious are we forbidden to in- 
dulge the Fame hoi»e of indcfiniU progrws in every 
other direction, which remains to us m these I 

MATTHEW F. MAUBT. 
Matthew Fontaixb MArBT, a descendant of the 
Rev. James Fontaine, an eminent Hugnenot 
preacher (the founder of a krge and inflnentoal 
American family, and author of an autobiography 
vhich has recently for the second time been re- 
p\iblishcd in connexion with a highly inleresting 
sketch of the worthy and his descendants, b^one 
of their number, Miss Ann Maury of New 1 ork), 
was bom in Spottsylvania county, Virginia, Janu- 
arv U, 1800. His parents removed to Tennefr<oe 
in'his fourth year. One of a family of nine chil- 
dren, in a newly settled country, he would have 
received few of tho advantages of education haa 
it not been for the care of the bishop of the dio- 
cese, the Rev. James H. Otey, who, forming a 
liigh opinion of his intellectual promise, did much 
to fit him for a life of fnture useftilnesa. In 1824 
he obtained a midshipman's commission, was 
phiced on board tlie Brandy wine, and sailed with 
General Lsifavette to France. On his return he 
• accompanied the frigate to the Pacific, was trans- 
ferred to the Vincennes, and in that vessel com- 
pleted the circumnavigation of the globe. He 
again sailed, as passed-midshipman, to the Pacific, 
where he was transferred as lieutenant to the 1 o- 
tomac. While at sea he devoted his leisure time 
to the study of mathematics, a bnmch of know- 
lodge in which he at first found himself unequal 
to the requirements of his profession. For the 
purpose of extending at the same time his kmiw- 
ledge of modem languages he niade use of bpa- 
nisli nwthematical works. As he pursued his in- 
vestigations he became greatly incoiivenieii^d by 
tlie necessity of referring to a number of different 
volumes, and with a view to save others a like dif- 
culty prepared, amid the annoyances and interrui>- 
tions of lite at sea, a work on navigation. It was 
commenced in the steerage of the \ incenncs, con- 
cluded in the Potomac, and published about tho 
year 1835, when it met with general acceptance. 
In the same year he was appointed astronomer to 
tlie South Sea Exploring Expedition, but, on the 
withdrawid of Commodore Jones from tho chief 
command, declined the appointment. 

In 1839 ho contributed an article to the Soutn- 
ern Literary Messenger, entitled A Sehtmtfor rc- 
huilding Southern Commerce, containing observa- 
tions on the Gulf Stream and Great Circle Saihng, 
which were afterwards more fiilly developed. 

A few months later, in October, 1889, while on 
his wav from Tenne'«ee to join a surveying ves- 
sel in the harbor of New York, the btage-coach 
in which he was passing through Oluo was iiver- 
turned, and the traveller broke a leg, dislocated a 
knee, and suffered other ii\iurie8, which, after 
Boverol months' weary confinement, resulted to a 
permanent Uimenesa, which disaWed hiin for the 
active pursuit of his profcaMon. He amnsed him- 
■elf by writing, during the long period of Imprt- 
Bonmcnt In a wretched waywde Uvem to whidi 
his bandagecl limb rabjeoted him, i^ scries of artt- 
dct on varloui abnsM in tho KaVy, which were 







published in the Southern Literary Messenger, 
under the pleasant tiUeof Scrapifroin the JaicI^ 

Baa, hy Marry Bluff. 

On his retirement from the Exploring Expedi- 
tion, Lieutenasit Maury was phiced in charge of 
the collection of books and charts belon^ng to the 
government, which has since expanded into the 
National Observatory and Hydrographical office, 
now known as tlie Naval Observatory, the diaiige 
of title having been made in 1856. Lieutenant 
Maury is at the head of both of these institutions, 
which owe their extent and efliciency mainly to 
his efforts. In 1842 he first proposed the plan to 
a system of unifi^rm observations of winds «m 
currents, which form the basis of his celebrated 
and valuable cliarU and saihng-directiona. ^ ^ 

In 1853 he attended a convention of manbme 
nations at Brussels to carry out his suggestioas 
for a conference to detcniune upon a uniform sy^ 
tcni of observations at sea. Plans were adopted 
by which ships, under all the great flags of Chns- 
tendoni, are engaged in adding to the resources of 
science, mapping out roads on the ocean with the 
precision or engineers on terra firma, and KtnTJJJf 
to obtiun with equal exactness the lawa of the 
clouds above and the deptlis below. 

In 1856 he publislied Th^ Fhyneal GeagrajMy 
of the Sea* a work in which he has embodied the 
results of his varied investigations hi VJ^f**^ 
of remarkable clearness and interwt His de- 
scriptions of natural phenomena, and of we ▼oy- 
ages of rival vessels, sailing at the same dat« to 
the same ports, along his sea Une«. possess dr^ 
matic interest A pleasant vein of humor snowi 
itself now and tlien as he speaks of .the mrnmagtitt 
of garrets and sea chests for old 1og4x)oks w well 
his investigations, naturally exciting ^e^^w"- 
siasm of others as well as himself, called forth. 
This quality of hnroor finds a wider scope in the 
magazine papers of the writer, and is a pSesssnt 
diaraotoristio of his oorreq^KUidenoe and oon▼e^ 
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In additioK to this toIqiiu^ and the lettor-presB 
aooompoDying lus various charts, Lieutenant Man- 
17 U the author of several addresses delivered in 
Tarioos parts of the country, among which we 
may mention tiiose hefuro the Geological and 
llinendogical Society of Fre«lericksil)urg, May, 
1836; before tiie Southern Scientillc Convention 
at Memphis in 1&49 on the Pncidc railway, and 
at most of tlio other meetings of the same body ; 
and at the first anniversary of tlie American Geo- 
graphic:il and Statistical Society in the city of 
New York, 1854. 



LAW or eovrEciAnoir nr 1 

Whenever I turn to eontemplate the works of n»> 
tare, I un strack with the admirahle system of com- 
penfistion, with the heanty and nicety with which 
every deportment is poised by the others; tilings 
and principles are meted ont in directions the UMMt 
opposite, but in proportions so eamctly balanced and 
■icely adjusted, that results the most hannoutous 
sre produced. 

It is by the action of opposite and compensating 
forces that the earth is kept la its orbit, and the etnrs 
are held suspended in the azure vat.lt of heaven ; 
and these forces are so exquisitely a', uited, timt, at 
the end of a thousand yeai-s, the eanli, the sun, and 
moon, and every star m the firmament, is found to 
eome to its proper place at the proper moment 

Kay, philosophy teaches us, when the little snow- 
drop, wuich in our garden walks we see raising its 
beautiful bead to remind us that spring is at hand, 
was created, that the whole mass of the earth, from 

Kle to pole, and from circumference to centre, must 
ve beSen taken into account and wciglied, in order 
that the proper degree of strength might be given to 
the fibres of even this little plants 

Botanists tell us that the constitution of this plant 
is such as to require that, at a certain stage of its 
growth, the stalk should bend, and the fiowcr should 
bow its head, tliat an openition may take phiee which 
is necessary in order Uiat the herh should produce 
seed alter its kind ; and that, after this, its vegetable 
health requires that it should lift its head again and 
stand erect Kow, if the mass of the eart h h;td been 
creater or less, tlie force of gravity would have been 
different ; m that ease, the strength of fibre in the 
CDow-drop, as it is, would have been too much or 
too little ; the plant could not bow or raise its heml 
St the right time, fecundation could not take place, 
and its fiimily would have become extinct with the 
first individual Uiat was planted, because its " seed* 
would not have been in *'itseli^" and therefore it 
eoold not reproduce itselC 

Kow, if we see such perfect adaptation, such ex- 
onisits adjustment, in the ease of one of the smallest 
ilowers of the field, bow much more may we not 

A» » S_ AL_ _4 1 1. J Al.-. 
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mpensation u Uie atmosnnere ana tne 
eeeaa, npon the right adjustment and due perfonn- 
saes<^ which depends not only the life of that plant, 
but the well-beiiig of every individual that is found 
ia the entire Tegetable ana animal kingdoms of the 
voridt 

When the east winds blow along the Atlantic eoast 
isr a little while, thev bring ns air saturated with 
Boistare from the Gulf Stream, and we complain of 
the soHry, oppressive, heavy atmosphere: tne inva- 
lid grows worse^ and the well man feels ill, because, 
vhen he takes this atmosphere into his lungs, it Is 
already so ebarged with moirtnre that it cannot take 
up and carry off that which eneumbers hla lungs, 



• rvsm the rigriM Osocus^ of the ts^ 



and which natare has caused hb Uood to bring and 
leave there, that respiration may take up and carry 
ofL At other times the air is dry and hot; he feels 
that it is conveying off matter from the lungs too 
last; he realises tlie idea that It is consuming liim, 
and he calls the sensation parching. 

Therefore, in eoneidei ing the general laws which 
govern the physical agents of the universe, and re- 

fiilate tliem in the due performance of their offices, 
have felt mvself constrained to set out with the 
assumption that, if tlie atmosphere had had a 
greater or less capacity for moisture, or if tlie pro- 
portion of land and water bad been different — ^if tlie 
earth, air, and water hail not been in exact counter- 
poise — ^the whole arrangement of Uie animal and 
vegetable kingdoms would have varied from their 

5 recent st-ite. But God chose to make those king- 
01ns what tliey are ; for this purpose it was neces- 
sary, in his judgment, to establish the proportions 
between the land and water, and tlie desert, just as 
tlicy are, and U* make the capacity of the air to cir» 
cnlate heat and moisture just what it is, and to have 
it do all iU work in obedience to law and in subser- 
vience to order. If it were not so, wh}' was power 
given to the winds to lift up and transport moisture, 
or tlie property given to the sea bv which its waters 
may become fiivt vapor, and then fruitful showers or 
gentle dcwst If the prai)ortions and properties of 
land, sea, and air were not adjusted according to the 
reciprocal capacities of nil to i>erform the functions 
required by each, why should we be told that he 
*' measured the waters* in the hollow of his hand, and 
comprehended tlie dust in a measure, and weighed 
the mountains in scales, and the hilU in a bahincer 
Why did he span the heavens, but that he might 
mete out tlie atmosphere in exact proportion to all 
the rest, and impart to it those properties and pow- 
ers which it was iiecessnry for it to have, in order 
that it might perform all those offices and duties for 
which he designed itt 

Harmonious in their action, the air and sea are 
obedient to law and subject to order in all their 
movements; when we consult them in the perfomH 
anceof their offices, they tench us lessons conceming 
the m-onders of the deep, the mysteries of the sky, 
the greatness, and the wisdom, and goodness of the 
Crentor. llie invc«tigatioiis into the broad-spread- 
ing circle of phenomena connected with the winds 
of heaven and the waves of the sea nre second to 
none for the good which they do and the lessons 
which tliey teach. Tlie astronomer is ssid to see 
the hand of God in the sky ; but does not the righ^ 
minded mariner, who looks aloft as he ponders over 
tliese things, hear his voice in every wave of tlie sea 
that " claps its hands,** and feel his presence in every 
breese that Uowsf 

H£K1CAH HOOKER, 
A B00K8KLLBR of Phibdelpliia, who began life as 
a atndent of divlnitv at Priiioeton, and 8ub.sc- 
quently became a clergyman of the Protestant 
Episcopal Churchy tlie active duties of which he 
was compelled to relinquish by ill health, was 
born at Poultney, Vermont^ about the year 1808. 
He Is the author of several works esteemed for 
their Christian philosophy ; of those the chief are 
The PcTtion of iks 8i>ul^ or ThvughU 9n iU AU 
ttiXnUa and Ttndeneia a» Indicatiom o/it$ Det^ 
tiny, pnbllshed In 1885 ; Popular Ii{/UMUy, en- 
titled In A kte edition, The Philmophp o/VnU- 
lirfU MoraU and RtUgion^ as DUeemtllU in ik$ 
Fitifhand Ckaraet4ro/Jfen; Ths Uen^ Ad- 
wnity and tk$ PravUlonB ^ Comolation; a to* 
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lume of Ifazinu; and Tlu Chrutian L\ft^ a ' 
Fight of FailK 

As a characUri^tio spcdincn of Dr. Hooker's 
skillui evolution ot' liU topic, we cite a pa^s^^^e of 
a i>i*actic^ character lium the ^Piulo6opli\* of 
UubcUef:"— 



«9 c&ATrnrDi to ooa 

It requires no great iti9if;lit iuto hnmAn nntnre, to 
discover tlie rcmun.ita of ft now fiille;i, but uncc glo- 
rious structure ; aiiil, what is iiio^t reiiiarkublc, to see 
tlint tlic remains of tliiA aiieicnt greatMe^^ nre more 
apt to be niiickciied and «)rawn out by their sein- 
binncea aiittuualitie^, fouud tii creatures, than by the 
bri^ii^ht and iull ]>erfcctioQ of them which ia in the 
Creator; — that the heart puts on its inont benign 
fa<ro, and sc.idi forth prompt returns of gratituile aud 
love to creatures who have bi*-it4iweJ oa us favor and 
tli^plnycd other amiable qualities, while Ue, whose 
g i<> liicss is so great, so complete, so perva^ling, that 
th)Te is none bosides it, is unre|iute<l, u:iUeeJed, 
unsoen, though hanging out his glory from the hea- 
vo-.i't, and coming down to us iu streams of co;npat»ion 
a:iil love, which have tnade an oocaa on eurth tliat is 
tu overflow a.id till it Uow etrunge it is, that all 
this love, »(» wo:uhfful in itself, so undeserved, so dif> 
fu-^ed, that we see it in every beauty, and taste it in 
every enjoyuKMit, — s'.ioul 1 be lodt on creatures whose 
lovefor t!iu gentler aid wox-thier qualities of each 
other, runs so oftea into rapture aad dev.>tio:it 
How straige that they siiould be so deh'gliteJ with 
Bti-oain^ wni-'h have gathered such admixtures of 
earth, whioh east up saeii ** mire aud dirt,'* and have 
sueh shallows and falls that we often wreck our 
hopes in the-n. — a* not to be remin<led by them of 
the great aad unmixed fountain whence they have 
flowed, or of the great ocean, to who^c dark and 
unbottomed depths they will at Inst settle, as too 
eartliy to rise to its pure and glorious surface I 
There are many mysteries in human nature, but 
none greater than tiiis: for while it shows man. is 
•o m:teh a creature of sense and so devoid of faith, 
that objects, to gain his attention and afTection, must 
not only be present to him, but have something of 
sense and self in them, we are still left to wonder 
how he eould, with such manifestations of divine 
goodness in him, around him, and for him, have failed 
to see and a lore them, and become so like a brute, 
as not to think of Qod, the original of all tluit is 
lovely, when thinking of those his qualities which so 
please and affect him in creatures ; and this, though 
they be so soiled and deioeed by Bin, that his od< 
mixed fondness for any tlie most agreeable of them, 
instead of being aa accomplishment, b a sure indi- 
eattoa of a mind sunk greatly below the standard 
allotted to it by the Creator. 
^ Our wonder will be rnisel higher ttill, if we eoii- 
•ider that our nature, when most eorrapt and per- 
verse, is not wholly lost to all sense of gratitude, but 
may be wrought npoa by human kindness, when all 
the amazing compassion and love of God foil to affeet 
it; if we eonsider that the very worst of men who 
•et their faces against the heavens, affronting the 
mercy and defying the majesty thereof, are some- 
timet so softened with a sense of singular and nnde- 
■erved favors, that their hearts ewell with gratefol 
•enttments towards their bcmefisetors, and something 
akin to virtae Is kindled np where notliing of tlie 
kind was seen before ; we might think it incredible, 
if there was any donbtlng of what we eee aad know. 
THiea we eee soeh men so ready to acknowledge 
their obligations to tlieir fellowt. and to retam aer- 
▼iee lor aerriee ; eo Impatient of belfig thoiight va- 
grataful, when they have any charaeter or mterest 



to promote by it^ aad eometimee wbea they Koto 
not ; so etrongly afTected witli the goodness of him 
who has interposed between them ami temporal dan- 
ger or death, aud vet so litUe moved by tne lore of 
God in Christ* mfiich has undertaken their : 



from eternal and deserved woes, and not merely 
tlieir rescue, but their exaltation to fellowship witL 
him<elf, and to Uie pleoAurcs for evermore at Ua 
right hand,— a love compared with which the great* 
est love of creatures is as a ny of light to the eoa, 
and that mv mixed and darkened, while thisieeo 
disinterested and free in the grounds and motiveeof 
it, that it is exeroii»ed towar«is those who have nei- 
ther merit to invite, nor disposition to receive it; 
when we see thif, and find that this love, so worthy 
in it«elf, so incomprehensible in its degree and ia 
the benefits it would confer, is the only loTCto which 
they nmke no returns of thankfulness or regai\l, we 
may Ascribe as much of it as we please to the liard- 
ne>s and corruption of their hearts, but that will not 
account for such conduct Denrnvity, eotisidered 
by itself, will not enable us fully to Qiiderstand it 
Depraved, sensual, and perverse as they are, they 
have something in them that is kindletl by human 
kindness, and why should it not be kindled br tho 
greater " kindness of God our Saviour P It is not 
bcv'uuse it is a divine kindness; not that it b less 
needed — *iot that it is bestowed in less meosnre, or 
at less expense. And if it is because they do not 
apprehend this kindness, do not feel tiieir need of it^ 
do not see anything affecting in the measure end 
expense of it this is ii.fidelity; and it grows out of 
an entire misconception of their own character, and 
of the character and law of God. it ie a total Uind- 
ncss to distant and invisible good and eril. It » a 
venturing of everything most important to them- 
selves on an uncertainty, which they would not and 
could not do, if they had any understanding of tha 
value of the intere»u at stoke. Tliey really eee no- 
thing inip>rtaut but the gnitifieations of sense and 
time: still they have the remains of a eanseity for 
something higher. These may be contemplated with 
profit, if not with admiration. They resemble tko 
motions in the limbs and heart of animals^ when tl&o 
head is severed from the body. They are symptocns 
of a life that of itself must come to nothing; a life 
that is solelv pouring itself out on the grooud. But 
as tills is nlf the life they have, an image of life, and 
tliat only of life in death ; and as tiie motions of it 
are only excited by the creature** kindnesi, we dio- 
cover in tiieir best vtrtnet, or rather,' in their only 
breathing* and indications of virtue, the ovidanoa 
of a falthleet health 



WILUAM B. WILLIAIA 
A Hiom.T esteemed clergyman of the BaptL«t do- 
nomination, who has for many years pa<4 been 
minister of tho Amity street ooiigregatiaa in 
New York. lie is the fon of a fonner oler|Qr> 
man, of WeUh origin, much respected ia tha 
city. 

TIkongli a quiet and retired stndent, ihnd ef 
books and skilled in thdr varioos lore, and nwre 
gi\'en to diiiconrse of his fitvorite topics at homa 
than abroofl. Dr. Williams hat on aevend ooca* 
sions afforded tha pnblioi bayond bia attacUad 
congregation, proof of iiU ablHty. 

Ilis occasional addresses and lectoreti cidcAy 
in tlia direct conna of bia ndnislry, ahow a 
mind of fine order, cxhiliitinff dettcaey cf t»4i^ 
devotional camestnesa, and tba reading of tha 
cultiTatod ioholar. Tney are mcwt)y tadiidod 
in avolama of MitoiOtUiUi, pobli^ad ia 1850^ 
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which contains A DtKovrte #ii Minkterial He- 
•ponsihility^ delivered before the Hudson River 
Baptist Association in 1835; An Address, The 
Conaertatite Principle in 4>ur Literature de- 
livered in 1848, before the literary societies of tlie 
Hamilton Literary and Thcol<igical Institution, 
Madison County, N. Y. ; several eloquent occa- 
sional Sermons ; and among other miiers, one on 
The L'/e and Timee of Baxter^ vltich indicate:* 
the happy manner in vhich Dr. \N'illiams cm- 
plo3's the resources of his library. Another illus- 
tration of liis copious stores of reading \\n^ 
afibrded to the public in the hitherto unpublished 
Address pronounced in 1854 before the Alumni 
of Columbia College, New York, on occasion of 
the completion of a centniy in the career of that 
institntion. It was a retrospective review of the 
literature and other liberal intiucnces of the year 
of the college foundation, 1754. 

Dr. IVillianis is also the author of two volnmes 
of a practical devotional character, entitled Eeli- 
gicve Progreee^ and Leeturte on the LonVe 
Prayer. 

Though the utterance of Dr. XTilliams is fee- 
ble, and his health apparently infirm, few clcrg}-- 
men of the day have a firmer hold uiion their 
hearers. His delivery is in low measured tone ; 
the niain topic of the disconr&e flowing easily on, 
while occasional illustrations from history or bio- 
graphy fall Hke leaves from the tree^s refreshing 
its banks, into the unconscious current of his 
style. 



Our age is emioently, ia eome of its leading minds, 
an age of pauicn. It is seen in the character of 
much of ths mo«t popular literature, and especially 
tlie poetry of our day. Much of this has been the 
poetry of intense passion, it mattered little how un- 
principled that pasdion might be. An English scho- 
lar lately gone from this world (it is to Southey that 
we refer), branded this school of modem literature, 
in the person of its great and titled leader, as the 
Satanic schooL ^ It has talent and genius, high pow- 
ers of imagination and language, and boiling energy; 
but it ts,mnch of it, tlie energy of a fallen and revolt- 
ed angel, with no regard for the right, no vision into 
eternity, and no hold on Heaven. We would not 
declaim against passion when employed in the ser- 
vice of literatare. Informed by strong feelings, 
truth becomes more awfiil and more lovely ; and 
tome of the a^ which unfettered the passions of a 
nation, have given birth to master-pieces of gcniusi 
But Passion divorced from Virtue is ultimately 
among the fellest enemies to literary excellence. 
"When yoked to the ear of duty, and reined in by prin- 
ciple, passion is in its appropriate place, and may 
accomplish a mighty service. But men, ia domes- 
tie life, or political, or in the walks of literature, 
|)a«sion throws off these restraints and exults in its 
own uncontrolled power, it is as useless for purposes 
of good, and as formidable from its powers of evil. 
OS a ear whose fierr coursers have sh&en off bit and 
rein, and trampled under foot their charioteer. The 
Maker of man made eonseienee to rule hb other fa- 
eolties^ and when it is dethroned, the result Is ruin. 
Fftr as the literature to which we have alluded 
apreadsfe h cherishes an insane admiration for mere 
talent or mental power. It substitutes as a guide In 
morals, sentiment for eonseienee; and makes UInd 
fi^eling the irresistible fate, whose will none may 
dispute, and whose doings are beyond the Jurisdic- 
tion of casuists or bwglveiiL It baanmclioroeeft- 



sional tenderness, and can melt at times into floods 
of sympith y ; but this softness is f«)und strangely 
blended witn a savnge violence. &ueh thirgs often 
eo-exipt; As in tlie case of the French hui.gnuui, 
who in the time of their great revolution was found, 
fresh from his gory work of the guillotine, sobbing 
over tlie sorrows of Wertlier, it contrives to ally the 
sanguinary to the sentimental It seenl^ at first 
sight, much such an ill-OMsorted matcli as if the fami- 
ly of Mr. Wet-eyes in one of Bnnynu's uiiitchless al- 
legories, were weilded to that of Giant Bloo<ly-niau 
in the other. But it is easily exphiincd. It has been 
found po in all times when pulsion hnn been mode to 
take the place of reason as the guide of a |ieople, 
and coiiscience has Wen thnn^t from the throne to 
be succeeded by sentiment. Tlic luxurious and the 
eniel, the fierce and tlte volnptuoua, the licentious 
and Uie relentless readily coalef«e ; and we soon are 
made to perceive the fitness of the clonic fable by 
which, in the old Greek niytholofr}% Venus wnsseen 
knitting her hands with jlnis, the goddess of sen- 
suality allying herself with the god of slaughter. 
AVe say, much of the literniure of the preitent and 
the last ceneration is thus the caterer of passion-* 
lawless, fierce, and vindictive |)OSK«ion. And if a re- 
tired student may ''through the looji-holes of retreat** 
read aright the worid of fashion, i)as.«>ion seems at 
times acquiring an unwonted ascendency in the 
popular amusements of the nge. The lewd panto- 
mime and dance, from which the Icks r«-finrd fashion 
of other times would have turned her blushing and 
indignant face, the gorgeous speiiacle and the^hows 
of wild beasts, and even the sanguinary ^•ngilistie 
combat, th»t sometimes recnis the gladiatorial bhows 
of old Rome, have become, in our day, the favorite 
recreations of some elastics oniong the lo\ ere of plea- 
sure. These are, it should be remembered, nearly 
the same with the favorite entertainments ot the 
later Greek empire, when, plethoric by its wealth, 
and enervated by its luxury, that power was about 
to be trodden down by the barbariau Invasions of 
the north. 

It is jHissible tliat the same dangerous oscendeney 
of paf-sion may be fostered, where we should have 
been slow tosusj^ect it, by the ultraism of someff(K>d 
men among the social reformers of our time, wil- 
berforce was, in the judgment of Mackintosh, the 
very model of a reformer, because he united an ear- 
nestness that never flagged with a sweetness that 
never failed. There are cikmI men that have nothing 
of this last traits Amid the best intentions there 
Is occasionally, in the benevolent proieets even of 
this day, a species of Jack Cadeism, if we mar be 
allowed the expression, enlisted in tlie service of re- 
form.^ It seems the very opposite of the character 
of W' ilbcrforee, nourishes an acridity and violence 
of temper that appears to delight in rei>elling, and 
seeks to enkindle leeling by wild exaggeration and 
personal denunciation ; raves in behalf of good with 
the very spirit of evil, and where it cannot convince 
assent, would extort submissioa. Even truth itself, 
when administered at a scalding heat^ cannot benefit 
the recipient; and the process Is not safe for the 
hands of the administrator himsell 

Far be it flrom us to deerr earnestness when shown 
in the cause of truth and justice, or to forget how 
the passion awakened In some revolutionary crisis of 
a people's bbtory, has often inftised Into the pre> 
ductioiis of genius an unwonted energy, and dotoed 
them as with on fanmortol Tigor. But It Is possloM 
yoked to the chariot of reason, and euri>cd ny the 
strong hand of principle : laboring In the traees, but 
not nasping the reins. But set aside argument and 
truth, and give to passion Its unchecked course, end 
the affeet bfirtoL It nay «t first seem to oMm a 
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literature Trith new energy, but it b the mere ener- 
gy of intoxication, soon spent, and for which there 
speedily comes a sure ana bitter reckoning: The 
bonds of principle are loosened, the tastes and luibita 
of society corrupted ; and the etfecU are soon seen 
extending them-selves to t)ie rery form and style of 
a literature as well as to the morality of its produc- 
tions. TiiQ intciii^e is substituted for the natural and 
true. What is eirccUve is sought for rather Uian 
trhat is exAct Oar literature therefore has little, 
in such portions of it, of the high fini:«h and serene 
te)>ose of the master-pieces of classic antiquity ,where 
passion in its highest flights is seen wearing graco- 
Killy all the restraining rules of art: and power toiU 
ever as under the severe eye of order. 

WILLIAM QILMORE SIMMSt 
OxE of tho most consistent and accomplished 
authors by profession the country ha^ produced, U 
a native of Clmrlciton, South Carolina. Ho was 
born April 17, 1806. His father, who bore tlie 
same name, was of Scoto-Irish descent, and his 
mother, Harriet Ann Angasta Singleton, was of 
a Virginia family, whicli came early to tho state, 
and was fonnd in the Revolutionary times on the 
"Whig side. AVilliiim Gilmoro Siuim^ the elder, 
having failed in Charleston as a merchant, re- 
moved to Tennessee, where he held a commission 
in Ooffeo^s brigade of mounted men, under the 
command of Jackson, e^iiployed in the Indian 
war against the Creeks and Seininoles. His wife 
died while our author, the secjud son, was in his 
infancy, and he was left in the absence of his 
father to tho care of his grandmother. Though 
his early education derived little aid from tlie 
pecuniary means of his family, which were limit- 
ed, and thou<;h he had not the benefit of early 
classical training, yet the associations of thb part 
of his life were neither unhappy nor unprodnctive, 
while his energy of character and richly endowed 
intellect were marking out an immediate path of 
mental activity and honor. Choosinc the law 
for a profession, he was admitted to the bar at 
Cliarleston at the age of twenty-one. He did 
not long practise the profession, but turned its 
peculiar training to the uses of a literary life. 
His first active engagement was in the editorship 
of a daily newspaper, the Charlut4>a City OoMettk. 
in which he opposed the prevailing doctrines or 
nullification \ he wrote with iodostry and spirit^ 
but being intei^>tcd in the paper as its proprie- 
tor, and the enterprise proving unsncce^ai, he 
was stripped by its failure of the limited patri- 
mony he had embarked in It. 

The commencement of his career as an author 
had preceded this. He wrote verses at eight 
years of ago, and first appeared before the public 
as a poet, in the publication, a^^out 1825, of a 
Monody on Oon, Charles Coteaworth Pinehney, 
A volume, Lvrieal and oOur Poem^ appeared 
from his pen, in 1827, at Charleston, followed by 
E'lrly Layi the same ye.ir. Another volnme, 
The Viaion of Cortee^ Cain^ ani other Poeme^ 
appeared in 1829, and Uie next year a celebration, 
in verso, of the French Revolution of 1830, The 
Tricolor^ or Three Daye ^ Blood in Parte, 

Shortly after this date, in 1882, Mr. Simms 
risitod New York, where his ImaginatiTe poem, 
Atalantie^ a SU^ry ^the Sea^ published by tha 
Harperi In tliat vear, Introdnoed hi^ to the lite- 
xary oiroles of tbe olty, la which ha was wannly 



welcomed. Atataniie was a sncoossfid poem 
with the publishers, a rarity at any time, and 
more noticeable in this case as the work of sa 
unheralded, unknown author. It is written with 
easy elegance, in smooth blank verse, interspened 
with frequent lyrics. Atolantis, a beautiful and 
virtuous princess of the Nereids, is alternately 
flattere<l and threatened by a monster into whose 
power she has fallen, by straying on the ocean 
l>eyond her domain, and becoming subject to his 
magical spells. She reoovers her fireedom by 
the aid of a shipwrecked Spanish kniglit, whose 
earthly nature enables him to penetrate ^ gro« 
atmosphere of the island which the demon had 
extemporized for her habitation. The jHrisoa 
disappears, and the happy pair descend to the 
caves of ocean. 

The next year the Harpers pnbfidied Mr. 
Stmms^s first tale, Martin Faher^ the Story of a 
Criminal^ written in the intense passionate s^le. 
It secured at once public attention. 

The author had now &irly entered upon the 
active literary life which he has since pun^iied 
without interruption; and so nnifonn has been 
his career, that a few words will sum up the Ind- 
dents of his history. A second marriage to the 
daughter of Mr. Roach, a wealthy planter of the 
Barnwell district, his first wife having died soon 
after their union before his visit to New Toric ; a 
scat in the state legislature, and the reception of 
tlie Doctorate of Laws from the Univei^ty of 
Alabama : his summer residence at Oharieston and 
his home winter life on the pUntation Woodlands 
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at Midway, with freqnent vii^ts to the northeni 
cities ; these are the few external inetdentt cf 
a career, the events of which most be sought for 
in the achievements of the author. The laUer are 
sufficiently numerous and important. 

To proceed with their prodnctlon in some dasai- 
fied ordei\the author^s poems may be first enume- 
rated. The publication, next to those already 
mentlot^ed, was a volume in New York in 188A, 
Southern Paeeagee and PieevrML lyrioal, senti- 
mental, and descriptive ; Donna Plorida^ • Tele^ 
in the Don Jnan style ¥rith a Spanish heroine, pub- 
lished at Chorieston In 1848; ^m^ Tkeuyhte 
and Seattertd Faneiee^ a ooUeotioii of oonneU; 
AftytM^ w Songe^ike BvM^ 1846; Xflfn t^Of 
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Pahnttto^ A nnniber of ballads illnstratiYO of the 
progru^s of the Sontli Carolma regiments in tlie 
ilexio:in war in 184S ; a new edition of Atalantu 
the saine year at Philadelphia, with a collection, 
7%« Eye and the Wing; Poeme Chiefly Imagina" 
tire; The Caeeique qf Aceahee^ a Tale of Atthley 
RireTy uith other yieete^ New York, 1849 ; The 
City of the Silent^ a |)ocm delivered at the Con- 
iecration of llagnolia Cemetery, Charleston, in 

In 1853, two volamcs of poems were published 
by Rediield, eompriblngasolei'tion, with revisions 
and additions from tlie preceding. In dramntio 
L*terr.tnre, Mr. Simms has written Korman Mau" 
rice; or the Man of the People,, in which the action 
is laid in the present day, and the auUior grap- 
ples resolutely in hhink verso with the original 
evcry-day materials of familiar life. Tlio j-cene 
opens in Phikdelphia. Maurice is the suitor for 
the hand of Clarice, whom ho mamcA, to the 
disoomfitnre of an intriguing annt^ Mrs. Jervas 
(whose name and character recall her prototype 
in Pamela), and a wortliless Robert W'furen, 
kinsm;m and enemy — ^who retains a forged paper 
which Maurice had playfnlly executed as a boyish 
freak of penmanship, which had been made nego- 
tiable, and which Maurice had " taken up," re- 
ceiving from his cunning relative a copy of the 
l>apcr in pLice of the original, the latter being 
kept to ruin him as timo might serve. In the 
iecond act, we have Maurice pui-suing his career 
in the west, in Missouri, as tlio Man of the Peo- 
ple. In a law suit whicli he conducts for a widow, 
Le confronts in her oppressor the fire-eating bully 
of the region, with whom he fights a duel, and is 
talked of for senator. The scoundrel Warren fol- 
lows him, and seeks to gain control over his wife 
bjr tlircatening to produce the forged paper at a 
critical moment for his political reputation. She 
nicets the villain to reoeive the paper, and stabs 
him. The widowed cause is gained ; all plot?, per- 
sonal and political, discomfited ; and Missouri, at 
the dose, enjoys the very best prospect of secur- 
ing an honest senator. Though this plav is a bold 
attempt, with nmch new ground to be broken, it 
is managed with such skill, in poetical blank verse, 
ami with so consistent, manly a sentiment, that 
we pay little attention to its difficuhies. Michael 
Bonhamy or the F\ill of the Alamo^ is a romantic 
drama founded upon an event in Texan histonr. 
Both of these have been acted with snccess. Mr. 
8imros has also adapted for stage ])nrpose3 Shake- 
speare's phiy of Union, with numerous additions 
<rif hu own. This drama has been purohased 
by Mr. Forrett^ and it in preparation for the 
•tage. 

Of Mr. 8imn»*8 Revolntionaiy Romances, 
The Partisan^ pablisbed in 1835, was the ear- 
lie^ the fim of a trilogy completed by the 
publication of MeUiehampe and Katharine 
Waltcny &r the Stihel <f l^rt^Jieif^r, which con- 
tains a delineation of social life at Charleston In 
the RevolnUonary period. The action of these 
pieees oovera the whole period of active warfare 
of theRevblQtkm In South Carolina, and presents 
•nrr variety of military and patriotic movement 
cf the rcgmar and partisan enconntcr of tha 
•wamp and fofeet oonntiy. They Include the 
career of ICarioa, 8innpt«r, Pickens, Moultrie. 
lUyaa^ tad others on tlic conitanibattio-ileldor 



the state, South Carolina b«ng the scene of the 
UKMft severe conflicta of the Revolution. These 
works have been succeeded at long intervals by 
The Scouts originally called The Kihsmen^ or 
the Black Ridere oftheCongaree^ and Woodcraft^ 
or JIatrle about the Dotecot^ originally published 
as The Suord and the Dietaff. Eutaw^ which 
includes the great action known by this name, is 
the late5:t of the author's compositions in this 
field. Guy Ritert^ a Tale of Georgia,, the first 
regularly constructed novel of Mr. Sin:m9, belongs 
to a clnss of bonier tales, with which may t>e 
cla^rcd Richard Hurdie^ or the Arenger of Bloody 
a TaU ofAlahavia; Border Beaglce^ a Tale of 
Mitttiteippi ; Beauchantpey a Tale of Kentucky ^ 
founded upon a story of crime in the state, which 
has employed the pens of several American 
writers; Ilelen HaUev^ or the Siramp State of 
Conelachita ; The Golden Chritttu.ae^ a ChrohicU 
^SL JohH\ Berleiey, 

Tlie Ilist4>rical Romances include The Temofecey 
a Roiuance of Carolina^ an Indian story, founded 
upon the general ctmspiraoy of that Colony to 
massacre the white* m 1715 — ^the portraituro 
of the Indian in Uiis work, La^ed by Mr. Sinims 
upon personal knowledge of many of the tri1:e% 
correcting numerous popular misconceptions of 
thechanirter; Pelayo^ a Story qf the 6VA, and 
its sequel, Count Julian^ both founded on the 
invasion of S] ain by the Saracens, the fafe of 
Roderick, and the aposta^^y of the traitor from 
whom the second work is named ; The Bantiel 
of Bariejty tiie hero (rf which is Uio celebrated 
vasco Kunez de Ballioa, the di^coverer of the 
Pacific; The Lily and the Totem^ or the HuguO" 
nots in F^oridOy an historical romance, of one of 
the mcst finely marked and characteristic epi- 
sodes in the colonial annals of the country, 
bringing into view the three rival nations of 
Spain, France, and the Red Men of the Continent, 
at the very oi^ening of the great American drama 
before the appearance of tiie English; Vaeeon^ 
u1o$y the scene of which includes the career of 
De Soto in Florida and the Havannah. In the 
last work Mr. Simma introduces the degradation 
of a knight by striking off his spurs, under the 
most im])Osing scenes of chivalry— one of the 
most delicate and elaborate of his many sketches, 
lliis was first pnblis^hed under the nofn de plume 
of " Frank Cooper." 

Another class of Mr. Simms^s novels may be 
generally ranked as the moral and the imaginative, 
and ai'eboth of a domestic and romantic interest 
This wastheauthor*s earliest vein, the series open- 
ing with Martin Falery published in 183S, fol 
lowed at Intervals by Carl Werner^ Confention <f 
the Blind Heart,^ The Wiguam and The Cahin^ a 
collection of tales, indnding several In which an 
interest of the imagination b sustained with 
striking effect; and Caetle Diemaly or ths Bache^ 
lor'e Chriettnaey a domestic legend, in 1844, a 
South Carolina Ghost Story ; Marie de Bemiere^ 
a Tale of the Creeeent City^ with other abort ro- 
moncea. 

In History, Mr. Simma has produced a Eistory 
cf South Carolina, uid South Carolinain thsR^- 
9oluti^n^ a critical and argumentative work, ang- 
gestive of eertain dnea overiooked by historiant. 
A Geography </ South Carolina may be ranked 
vnder ihU bead| wtd reference shoMld bo mada to 
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tlie namcrotiJi elaborate rorSew and mofcrizine 
firticlcs (»f whicli a urotractcd discussion uf the 
Cicil War/are of the South in the Si>nt1iern 
literary Mes-senger, the American Loyalists of 
the BeTolutionanj Period iti the S^tuthern Quar- 
terly Review, an«l fre<juont pajK'rs illustrating tlie 
itocia] and jMiIitical lii^tory of t)ic South, are the 
iiuxt noticv-nhle. Mr. Siinuis^a contributions to 
Bii>f:ra|>hy enibrnco a Life of Francis Marion^ 
enibo<l5iii^ a minute and coniiiroliensivo view of 
the |M\rti:^n warfare in which ]ie was engager] ; 
The Life of John Smith, which affords oppor- 
tunity for the autlior's best narrative talent and 
display of the pirturc-fjuo; a kindred subject, 
The Lfe of the Che u Her li<njard, handled eon. 
ainore^ and The Life of General Greene, of the 
Itcvnhuion. These are all works of conader- 
ahle extent, and are elaborated with care. 

lu Criticism, Mr. Siinms^s pen has trarcned 
the \i'ide field of the liteniturc of his day, lH>th 
foreign and at home. He has edite<l the imputed 
plays of Shukc>i»eare, with notes and preliminary 
Cssays.^ 

To Periodical literature ho has a]wA}'8 been a 
liberal contributor, and has him>clf founded and 
oonducted .several review.** and ma;;azines. Among 
these may l>c mentioned The Sout?t€rn Literary 
Gazette, a m<>Tithly magazine, which reached two 
volumes in I'iiJo; The Cosmopolitan, An Oeea" 
si'tnal ; The Mirjnolia, or Southern Apalaehian^ 
a literary mu.irazine and monthly review, pub- 
lishe<1 at Ciiarlcf^tcm in 1&42^; The Southern 
and Western Monthly Magazine and Retieie, pub- 
lialied in two Tolunies in 1815, which he e<lited ; 
while he has frequently contributed to the Knick- 
erbocker, Orion, Southern Litemry Messenger, 
Grahan^s, G.Mley'a, and other magazines. A re- 
view of Mrs. Troilope, in the American Quarterly 
for 1832, Attracted considerable attention at the 
time. In 1849, Mr. Siinm> became editor of the 
Southern Quarterly Review, to which he had prc- 
viou-^ly co:itribut:d, and wliich was revived by his 
writings and personal influence. Sevend Miacel- 
laneoa> prtKlnctionn may be introduced in this con- 
nexion. The Booh of my Lady, a melange, in 
1833; Views and Jferieics of American History, 
Literature, and Art, including several lectures, 
critical pai>er3, and biographical sketches; Father 
Alhot,or the Home Tourist, a Medley, embracing 
sketches of scenery, life, nuinners, and custom:) 
of the South ; Egeria, or Voiees of Ttouyht and 
Counitelfor the \\roods and Waysi/ie, a collection 
of aphorisms and brief es^ys in prose and verse ; 
Southward Ho! n species of Decameron, in which 
a group of travellers interchanging opinion and 
criticism, discuss the scenery and circumstances 
of the South, with frequent introduction of song 
and story ; The Morals of Slavery, first pul> 
lis!ied in tiie Southern Literary Messenger, and 
Biiioc included in the volume entitled Tlu Pro- 
Slatery Argument. 

^ In audition to thc'se nnmerous literary produc- 
tions, Mr. Siiiuns is the aathor of sevcnu orations 
on public occasions, — The Social Principle, the 
True Secret iff National Permauenee, delivered in 

* A 9tip|)*«m«nC to tiM THj% af Wllllftiii Slmlta^tiMrrk com- 
pn>l. IT tl.« St*ren DrwiM.^ which liav« tvcnftiiciilK-dlabhpcis 
L II wlilch an* mit lnchifl«-il with hh writla(c» In niodora ••«:i- 
tl<i:iff. ci!lira wtih nol«ivaii4aii IntfiMluetloB to «Mh|»la7* ivo^ 
C«M:«ltfy4sllivilMr:liewYeilb IMl 



1848 before the Kterarr soeietiefl of the Uoivcr- 
sity of Alabama ; The True Sources of American 
Itidepe.idence, In 1S44, before tlie town council 
and citizens of Aiken, S. C. ; Sef-Derelopment^ 
in 1847, befi»re the literary societies of Oglethorpe 
University, Georgia ; The Battle of Fort Moul- 
trie^ an anniver>ar3- di<conr<c on Sullivan's Island ; 
two oimrscs of K-rturc^ of three each. On Poetry 
ahd the Practical, and The Moral Character ^ 
HamlcL 
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The numerous writings of Mr. Siinms «r» 
characterized by their earnestness, sinoeritT, mud 
thoroughness. Hard worker as ho is in litera- 
ture, he purines each subject with new zeal and 
enthui'iasin. They are a remarkable series of 
works, when it is considered how lareo a portion 
of them involve no inconsiderable thonght and 
original research. But Mr. Simms isjx> ordinarj 
worker. Much as he has accomplished, much lias 
before him, — and in the prime of life, with a i*hy- 
sieal constitution which answers every demand of 
the active intellect, he still pursucfl new game m 
the literary world. 

As an author, he has pursued an honorahk^ 
manly career. Ills constant engagements in the 
press, as a critic and roviewer, have civen him 
opportuhities of extending favors to lus brother 
writers which ho has freely employed. Uis 
generosity in this respect Is noticeable. Kor has 
this kindness been limited l>v any local feeUn^; 
while his own state has found in biqi one of tlM 
chief, in a literary view the chief, fupporter of 
her interests. As a novelist, Mr. Kmmi ii 
vigorous in delineation, draniatio In action, poetio 
in his dc^ription of soeneij, a ma-«ter of ploi| 
and skilled in tlio arts of the prootiied afeorv 
teller. Uii own tastes lead him to Ihe co mp o j * 
tioii of poetry and the provlncM of Imagiiiatlw 
literature, and he is apt to iutrodooa much oCl 
tlielr yplrit into his prose ercatlons. llla powm 
at an essayUti fond of disemalng the phikiM|4^ 
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of his subject, are of a h]g:h order. He is in- 
genioiis in speculation and fertile in argument 
Many as are his writinga^ there is not one of 
tliem which doos not exhibit some ingenions, wor- 
thy, tmthfttl quality. 



Where dwells the •{urit of the Bard-<-what sky 

Pertuades his daring wing,— 

Folded in soft carnation, or in snow 

Still sleeping, far o*er summits of the elond. 

And, witK m seeming, sweet unconscionsncas, 

Wootoff his plume, S^rough baffling storois to fly. 

Assured of aa that ever yet misht bless 

The spirit, by lore and loftiest hope made proud. 

Would he but struggle for the dear earcssl— 

Or would his giant spring. 

Impelled by holiest ire. 

Assail the sullen summits of the storm, 

Bent with broad breast and still impatient form, 

AVhere elouds unfold themseWcs in leaping firel 

What Tision wins his soul,— 

What passion irings his flighty — 

What dreann of conquest woos his eager eye 1 — 

How glows he with the strife,— 

How spurns he at control,— 

With what unmeasured rage would he defy 

The foes tKat rise around and threaten life I — 

His upward flight b iair» 

He soes tisrough partins air. 

He breaks, the barrier cloud, he sees the eye that's 

there. 
The centre of the realm of storm that mocked him but 

toda^rel 
And now be grasps the prize. 

That on Uie summit lies, 

And bin<ls the burnine jewel to his brow; 

Trensfigared by its briglit» 

He vesrs a mightier face. 

Nor grovels more in likeness of the esrdi ; — 

His wing a bolder flight, 

Hii step a wilder grace^ 

He glows, the creature of a holier birth ;— 

8uDs sing, and stars glow glad around his light ; 

And thus he speeds Star, 

Hid gathering sun and star, 

The iov'reign, he^ of worlds, where these but subjects 
sre; 

And men that marked }d9 wing with mocking 
"ight. 

Do watch and wonder now;— 

Will watch and worship with delight, anon. 

When far from hiss and hate, his npward form hath 
gone! 

Oh I ere that van was won. 

Whose flight hath braved the snn— 

Whose daring strength and aim 

Have scaled tlie heights of cloud and bared their 

breasts of Asms; 
What lowly toil was done,— 
How slow the moments sped,^ 
How bitter were the pangs that vexed the heart and 

head! 
The harden which he bore, 
The thorns his feet that tore, 
The eruel wounds he mUTerod with no mosn,-~ 
Al o a e^ - a n d still alone 1^ 
Denial, whidi eonld tndliL 
Beholding, all the while, 
. Bow Salter thaa the sea were the salt tsars he 
.diedi 
Aad over alL ibs eow^ 
Than all of tlisse more woiii^ 
IVo8trat«b befbrs the sonmon waj, tobeav 



The feet of hissing things^ 

Whose toil it is to tear. 

And cramp the. glorious creature bom to wings I 

Ah I should he once despair I— 



Not lonely, with the sad nymph Solitude, 

Deep in the cover of the ancient wood. 

Where the sun leaves him, and the happy dawn. 

Stealing with blushes over the gray lawn. 

Stills finds him, all forgetful of the flight 

Of hours, that {Missing still from dnrk to bright, 

Know not to loiter, — all their progress naught : — 

His eye, unconscious of the dny, is bright 

With inward vision; till, as sudden freed. 

By tlie superior quest of a proud thought, 

Uc darts away with an unmeasured speed ; 

His pinion purpling as he gains tlie height. 

Where still, though all obscured from mortal sigh^ 

Ue bathes him in the late smiles of the sun ;— 

And oh I the ^lorr, as he guides his steed. 

Flakes from his pinions fafiing, as they soar 

To mounts where Eos binds her buskins on 

And proud Artemis, watching by her well. 

For one, — sole fortunate' of all his race, — 

With band upon his mouth her beagle stays^ 

Lest he should baflSe sounds too sweet to lose. 

That even now are gliding with tlie dewa 

How nobly he arrays 

His robes for flight— his robes, the woven of songs 

Borrowed from starry spheres, — with each a muM 

That, with her harmonies, maintains its dance 

Celestial, and its circles bright prolongs. 

Fair ever, but witli warrior form and face. 

He stands before the eye of each youqg grace 

Beguiling the sweet passion from her cell. 

And still subjecting beauty b^ the glance. 

Which spealcB his own subjection to a speU. 

Tlie eldest bom of rapture, that makes Love, 

At once submissive and the Coi.qneror. 

He conquers but to bring deliverance^ 

And with deliverance light ;— 

To conquer, he has only to explore, — 

And mokes a permanent empire, but to spread. 

Though speeding on with unobserving haste, — 

A witiff above the waste. 

A single feather from his pinion shed, 

A single beam of beauty from his eye. 

Takes captive of tite dim sleeping realm below. 

Through eyes of truest worshiptiers, tliat straight 

Bring shouts to welcome and bright flowers to 

wreathe 
His altors ; and, as those, to life from death. 
Plucked sudden, in their gratitude and faith 
Deem him a god who wrought the miracle,— 
So do they take him to tlieir shrines, and vow 
Tlieir annual incense of sweet song and smell. 
For him to whom their happiness they owe. 
Thus goes he still from desert shore to shore. 
Where life in darkness droops^ where beauty em^ 
Having no worshippers. 
And lacking sympathy for the light I— ^e eye 
That is the spirit of his wing, no more^ 
This progress once begnn, can esase to soar» 
Suffers eclipse, or sleeps 1— 
Ko more be furled 

The wing,— that, flrom the first deeresd to flr^ 
Must speed to daily conquests, deep and hign. 
Till no domain of oark unllghted keepi^ 
And all the realm of strife beneath the sky 
Grows one, in beanty and neace for evenDorey^ 
Soothed to eternal olHes of delight^ 
By these that wing the soul on Its first flighty 
For these are the grMi spirits thai diape the 
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Blcttingt on the bleMiiig children, tweetett gifts ef 

Heaven to earth, 
FiUing all the heart with gladnefle, filling all the 

house with mirth ; 
Bringing with tliem native iweetnees. pictures of the 

primal bloom. 
Which the bliss for ever gladilens, of the region 

wlicnce tliey come : 
Briuging with them Joyous impulse of a state with- 

outen care. 
And a buoyant, faith in being, which makes all in 

nature fair; 
Xot a doubt to dim the distance, not a grief to rex 

thee, nigh. 
And a hope that in existence finds each hour a 

luxtiry ; 
Going singing, bounding, brig1itening-*never fearing 

OS they go, 
Tliat the innocent shall tremble, and the loving find 

a foe; 
In the daylight, in the starlight, still with thought 

that freely flies. 
Prompt and joyous, with no question of tlie beauty 

in the skies ; 
Geubl fancies winning raptures, as the bee still sucks 

her store, 
AH the present still a garden gleaned a thousand 

times before ; 
All the future, but a region, where the happy serv- 
ing thought, 
Still depicts a thousand blc^ing% by the winged 

hunter caught ; 
Life a cha»e where blushing plea^^ures only seem to 

strive in flight. 
Lingering to be caught, and yielding gladly to the 

|r»ud delight ; 
As the maiden, through the alleys, looking backward 

as she flies, 
Woos the fond pursuer onward, with the love-light 

in her eyeiL 

Oh 1 the happy life in children, still restoring joy to 

Making for the forest mu*ic, planting for the way- 
side flowers; ' 
Back recalling all the sweetness, in a pleasure pure 

Back the post of hope and rapture bringing to the 
heart of care. • 

How ns swell the happy voice.% bursti.ig through 
the shady grove, * 

Memories take the place of sorrows, time restores 
the swav to love ! 

^* iSd'Sf ***^"*'"8 comrades, shaking off the 

'^TlSFSrs?''" •"' ^^»^ ^-^** "^ 
^* "h^ darts,^ boundini urchin, as o'er hiU and plain 

''•"iltr of h^a^i' ''^ '"""P^' «^*^^^--8 i« 
What^an^imoge of the Vigor and the glorious grace 

"^'bouVwTgr,* '~" ^^'^-^ •* • -^"^l- 
^"uirioT •'""^^^ ^"^^ -"^^ "I^ ^ •Heek 
^ "^rt^To^' ""'' ^^ gUdn-a^f our Wood the 
^^hij^i;?^;*' ^ «>• «'«Wnl In hU form wo see 
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Never eaa we donbi the forehead, nor tiie i 

flowing hair, 
Nor the smilinff in the dimple speaking ehin and 

cheek so fair: 
Bleas the mother of flke young one, he hath blended 

in his grace. 
All the hope and joy and beauty, kindling cnee la 

either fisee. 

Oh 1 the happy faith of cliildrenl that is glad in all 

it sees. 
And with never need of thinking, pierce* still its 

mysteries. 
In simplicity profoundest* in their soul abundance 

blest, 
Wise in value of the sportive, and in rcsUessnesa at 

rest; 
Lacking every eree-l, yet having faith so largo in all 

thev see, 
Ihat to know is still to gladden, and 'tis rapture but 

tobe. 
What trim fancies bring them flowers; what rare 

spirits walk their wood. 
What a wondrous world the moonlight harbors of 

tlie gay and good I 
Unto tliem the very tempest walks in glories grate- 
ful stiU, 
And the lightning gleams, a seraph, to persuade 

them to the bill : 
lis a sweet and loving spirit^ that throughout the 

midnight rains. 
Broods beside the shuttered windows, and with 

gentle love complains ; 
And how wooing how exalting, with the richness 

of her dyes. 
Spans tlie painter of the rainbow, her bright arch 

along tlie skie^ 
With a dream like Jacob's ladder, showing to the 

fancy's sights 
How *twere easy for the sad one to escape to worids 

oflightl 
Ah ! tlie wisdom of such fancies, and the truth in 

every dream. 
That to laith confiding offers, eheering every gloom, ~ 

a gleam! 
Happy hearts, still cherish fondly each delusion of 

your youth, 
Joy IS bom of well believing, and the fiction wraps 

the tmth. 



(Ths heroine, Bess Xsttbewi, la ths wood wslts tbs eomlng 

'* He is not eome,** she murmured, half disap* 
pointed, as the old grove of oaks with all its religious 
solemnitv of shadow lay before her. She took her 
seat at the foot of a tree, the growth of a eentmy, 
whose thick and knotted roots, started from their 
sheltering earth, shot even above the long grass 



mg 
ithei 



around them, and ran in irregular sweeps for a coii> 
sidcrable distance upon the surface. Uere she sat 
ncN^ long, for her mind grew impatient and confused 

with '' 

thou 
she 



with the various thoughts crowding upon It— sweet 
thoughts it may be, for she thought of him whom 
I loved,— of him almost only ; a 



she loved,— of him almost only ; and of tha long 
hours of happy enjojrment whicn the future had in 
store. Then esme the fears, following fast upon the 
hopes, as the diadows follow the snnlighi The 
doubU of existence— the brevity and ih« tuetwh 
tlons of life ; these are the eontemplationa erea of 
happj love, and these beset and saddenod her: till, 
starting up in that dreamy eonftiaSoa wlOoh tht 
seene not less than the suljeet of her mmings had 
inspired, slie g^ed among the old tMoa aouoe eo» 
solous of her moveaant 
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* lie do«9 not «onie-4ie does not come," she mnr- 
nmred, as elie stood contemplating the tliick cope 
f|>i catling before her» and forming the barrier which 
terminated the beautiful range of oaks which con- 
witutod the grove. How beautiful was the green 
and garniture of that little copse of wood. The 
leares were thick, and the grass around lay folded 
OTcr and over in bunches, with here and there a 
wild flower, gleaming from its green, and making of 
it a beautiful carpet of the ridiest and most various 
texture. A siuall tree rose from tlie centre of a 
clump around which a wild grape gadded luxuri- 
antly; and, with an incoherent 6en«e of what she 
saw, she lingered before the little cluster, seeming to 
survey that which, tliough it seemed to fix her eye, 
yet foiled to fill her tliought Her mind wandered 
— ^her soul was for away ; and the qbjects in her 
vision were &r other than those which occupied her 
imagination. Things grew indistinct beneath her 
eye: Tlie eye ratlier uept than saw. The musine 
spirit had given holiday to the ordinary senses, and 
took no heed of the forms that rose, and floated, or 
glided away, before theuL In this way, the leaf de- 
tached made no impression upon the sight that was 
yet bent upon it ; slie saw not the bird, though it 
whirled, untroubled by A fear, in wanton circles 
around her head — and the black snake, with the 
rapidity of an arrow, darted over her path without 
arousing a single terror in the form that othenrise 
would have shivered at its mere appearance. And 
Tct, though thus indistinct were all tilings around 
her to the musing eye of the maiden, her eye was 
yet singularly fixed-^fastened as it were, to a single 
spot — gathered and controlled by a single object, 
^d glazed, apparently, beneath A curious fascina- 
tion. Before the maiden rose A little clump of 
bushes,— bright tat:gled leaves flaunting wiae in 
ffW<ie«t green, with vines trailing over them, thickly 
decked with blue and crimson flowers^ Her eye 
communed vacantly with these; fastened by a star- 
like shining glance — a subtle ray, that shot out from 
the circle of green leaves — seeming to be their very 
eye — and sending out a lurid lustre that seemed to 
stream across the space between, and find its way 
into her own eyesw Very piercing and beautiful 
WHS that subtle brightness, of the sweetest, strangest 
power. And now the leaves quivered and seemed 
to float away, only to return, and the vines waved 
end swung^ around in fitntostic mazes, unfolding 
cver-chaDgiag varieties of form and color to her 
gize ; but the star-like eye was ever steadfast, bright 
sod gorgeous gleaming in their midst^ and still 
ft«teued, with strange fondness, upon her own. 
How beautifiil, with wondrous intenuty, did it 
glesm, and dilate, growing larger and more lustrous 
with every ray which it sent forth. And her own 
(fiance became intense, fixed also ; but with a dream- 
tug sense that conjured up the wildest fancies, 
terribly beautiful, that took her soul away from her, 
ud wrapt it about as with a spelL She would have 
fled, she would have flown ; but she hod not power 
J« movci The will was wanting to her flight She 
Kit that she eould have bent forward to pluck the 
lem-like thing from the bosom of the leaf in which 
Jt seemed to grow, and which it irradiated with ita 
^kt white gleam ; but over as she aimed to stretch 
^rth,her hand, and bend forward, she heard a rush 
^ vingi, and a shrill scream from the tree above 
^^'^--•uch a scream as the mock-bird makes, when, 
*"(^"7i it rotsea its dusky crest, and flaps ita wings 
innously against its slender sido^ Such a sereoni 
*^ed like a warning, and though yet unawakened 
to full eonsciousness, It sUrtled her and forbade her 
tOoit Uore than once In her surrey of tills strange 
sl||«et,Wab«heoi4tiuit shriU BoC^ud •tiUbod 



it carried to her ear the same note of warning, and 
to liLT mind the same vague consciousness of an evil 
presence. But the star-like eve was vet upon her 
own — a small, bright eye, quick like that of a bird, 
now steady in its place, and observant seemingly 
only of hers, now darting forward with all the 
clustering leaves about it, and shooting up towards 
her, as if wooing her to seize. At another moment, 
riveted to the vine which lay around it, it would 
whirl round and round, dazzlli.gly bright and beau- 
tiful, even as a torch, wavii g hurriedly by night in 
the hands of some plnyful boy ; — but, in all this 
time, the glance was never taken from her own — 
there it grew, fixed — a very principle of liglit — and 
such a light — ^a subtle, buruii g, pierc-ir.g. fascinating 
gleam, such as gathers in vnpur above the old grave, 
and binds us as we look — shootii-g, dartirg directly 
into her eye, dazzlirg her ^nze, defeating its sense of 
discrimination, and confusii'g strorgely that of per- 
ception. She felt dizzy, for, as she looked, a cloud 
of colors, bright, gny, various colors, floated ond 
hung like so much drapery around the sirgle object 
that had so secured her attention and spell-bound 
her feet Her limbs felt momently more and more 
insecure — her blood grew cold, and she teemed to 
feci the gradual freeze of vein by vein, thiouehout 
her person. At that mt^mcnt a rustling was heard 
in the branches of the tree beside her, and the bird, 
which hnd repeatedly uttered a single cry above her, 
OS it TTcre of wnriiir^, flew awoy from his Ftati<»n 
wilh a scream ir.ore piercing than ever. This move- 
ment had the efTect, for which it really seemed in- 
tended, of bringing back to her a portion of the con- 
sciousness she seemed so totally to have been de- 
prived of before. She strove to move from before 
the beautiful but terrible presence, but for a while 
she strove in vaia llie rich, star-like glonce still 
riveted her own, and the subtle faccination kept her 
bound. The mental energies, however, witii the 
moment of their greatest trial, now gathered Fud- 
denly to her aid; and, with a desperate effort, but 
with a fedirg still of most annoying uncertainty ai;d 
dread, the succeeded partially in the attempt, and 
threw her aims backwards, her hands grsppii g the 
neighboring tiee, feeble, totterirg, and depending 
upon it for that support which her own lin:bs al- 
most entirely denied her. With her movement, 
however, came the full devcloiimeiit of the power- 
ful spell and dreadful mystery before her. As her 
feet receded, though but a sii gle pace, to the tree 
against which she i.ow rested, the audibly articulated 
nng, like that of a watch when wound up with the 
verge biokeu, announced the nature of that splei did 
yet dangerous presence, in the form of the monstious 
rattlesnake, now but a few feet before her, lyii^g 
coiled at the bottom of a beautiful ehiub, with 
which, to her dreaming eye, maT.y of its own gloi ions 
hues had become associated, bhe was, at lei fftb, 
conscious enough to perceive and to feel all her aan» 
ger ; but terror bad denied her the strength necessary 
to fly from her dreadful enemy. There still the eye 
glared beautifully bright and piercing upon her own; 
and, seemingly in a spirit of sport, the insidioua 
rentile slowly unwound himself^ from his coil, but 
only to gather himself up again into his muscular 
rings, his great flat heaa rising in the midst, and 
slowly nodding, as it were, towards ber, the eye 
still peering deeply into hcT own ;— the rattle still 
•lightly ringing at intervals, and givii g forth that 
paralysing sound, which, once heard, ia remembered 
for ever. The reptile all this while appeared to ba 
eonscioua of, and to sport with, while teeklr g to ca- 
eiU her terrors. Now, with hia flat bead, distended 
month, and curving neck, would it dart forward Ha 
long form towards li«r»-4u fotal iaeUi, wifoMIng o» 
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cither ride of iU upper W*. .ecming to threaten , coptible prt of hk own My, \^'^;^^^^ 

her with in.U»tAnio'«^ aculh. whilst iu ,>owerful ; over irilfc a "«»? J^J^^^^' J „^ J^Sl 

eye fh"t forth glancw«»f that faUlpiivver 01* fojcinft. after, lay dead beside the utterly nn«.iiacio« 
tioii. malignantly bright, which, by paralywng, with 



after, lay 
tnaiJeiL 



a novel form of tcri-or and of beauty, niay readily 
account for the »pcU it po8SC:»*«»s of binding the feet 
of tlic timid, and .lenying to fear even the privilege ' 
of fliirht. Could she have fled I She felt the neces- 
Bity;%«t the jwwer of her limb* was gone! and 
there still it Uy. cowling and uncoiling, it-* arching 
neck glittering like a ring of brazed copper, bright 
v.dlnrid; and the drca.iful beauty of its eye still 
fastened, eagerly contemplating the victim, while the 
pendulous rattler still ran^ the death uutc, as if to 
prepare t\(e conscious mind for the fate which is 
momently approaching to the blow. Meanwhile the 
stilliiCis became death-like with all 8un-o\inding ob- 
jects. The bird had gone with its scream and rush, 
'riie breeze was silent^ Tlie vines ceased to wave. 
The leaves faintly quivered on their stcms^ The 
«er|>c:it once more Iny still; but the eye was never 
once turned away from the victim. Its corded mus- 
cles are all in coil They have but to unclasp sud- 

dcnlv, and the dreadful fohls will be upon her. ito ^,„,,^„„^„ ..,,., „ ^„^ . 

full length, and the fatal teeth will strike, and the I ^^^.^^ ^j^^ .^^^ where Do Soto found tho Indian 
deadly venom which they accrete will mingle with ; ,^^^3, J^ Cofjichiuui, whero George Galphin 



JAMES IL HAHMO^nX 
Jamm n. Hammoxd, Ex-Govem»>r of the State 
of South Carolina, and a political writer of dis- 
tinction, was bom at Xcwbcrry district in that 
state, November 15, 1807. UU fatlicr was a 
native of M:isa:ichn?ott9, a graduate of Dartmontn 
in 1802, who the next year emigrated to Sootli 
CaroVma and became Profossor of Languages in 
the State College at Columbia. The son received 
his education at that institution, was admitted to 
i tho bar in 1823, and in 1S30 became editor at 
I Colmnbia of a very decided iK>Utical paper of the 
nullification era and principles, called theSauiAsm 
Timea. ^ . 

In 1831, on his inarriago with >ri?s Fitzsimons, 
ho retired fn»in his profession, and settled at tas 
plantalum, Silver Bluff, ontheea:»tembank of the 
Savannah river, a site famous in the early liistory. 



the li?e-bloo<l in her veina 

The terrified damsel, her full conscio«8ne!<3 re- 
stored, but not her stccngth, feeU all Uic danger. 
Slie sees that the sport of the terrible reptile is at na 
cud She cannot now mistake the hwrrid expression 
of iu eye. She strives to scream, but tho voice dies 
away, a feeble gurgling in her throat Her tongue 
is paralysed; her lipe arc sealed — once more she 
strives for flijjjht, but her limbs refn«e their office. 
Slie has nothing left of life but its fenrful conscious- 
ness. It is in her despnir, that, a last effort, she 
Bucceeds to scream, a single wild cry, forced from 
her by the accumulated agony ; she sinks down 



6ul)<eiiuently establislied his trading post with the 
Iiidijins, foriniiii< one of the frontier posts of the 
infant colony, distinguished in the Revolution by 
its leaguer, under Pickens and Lee. He did not, 
however, withdraw from nolitics ; and as a 
member of the inilitair fiunily of Governor Ha- 
milton and Governor Wayne, contributed his fnU 
quota to the nullification excitement, and recruit- 
ing for the nullification army of 1833. He wjw 
elected member of Congress, in which body he 
took his seat in 1835. Hi«health, never vigorous, 
failed him so entirely in tlie following spring that 



uiKin tl^ gi-ass before her enemy-her eyes, how- i;;*;;^]^^;^ his"s^rain"cin^ss and travelled a 
ever, 6t4ll oj^ii, and siill looking upon those which , ^^^ ^ j^j. .^ Europe, with no benefit to his 



he directs for ever ujwn them. She sees him an- I J^^\ 
proadi— >:iow ailvaiicmg, now receding — now swell- | <^^'^^' 
log in every part with something of anger, while | 
his nock is arched beautifully hke that of a w^ild 
horse under tlie cuib; until, at length, tired as it 
were of play, like the cat with its victim, she sees 
the neck growing hirger and becoming completely 
bronred »s about to strike — ^tho huge Jaws unclosing 
almost directly above her, the long tubulated fang 
charged with venom, protruding from tlie cavernous, 
moutji— And die sees no more. Insensibility come 
to her aid, and she lay almost lifeless under the very 
folds of tlie monster. 
^ In tlint moment tlie copse parted — and an arrow, 

C'ercing the monster through and through the neck, 
»re his head forward to the ground, alongside the 
maiden, while his ^iral extremities, now unfolding 
in his own agony, were actually, in part, writhing 
upon her person. The arrow came from the fugitive 
Cteconesti^^a, who hod fortunately reached the spot 
in Ma<on, on his way to the Block House. He 
rufllied from the copse as the snake fell, and, with a 
stick, foaiic?4y approached him where he lay toning 
in agony n{H>n the grofK Seeing him advance the 
courageous reptile made an effort to regain his eoil, 
dmking the fearful rattle violently at every evolu- 
tion whibh he took for that nuriHMe ; but the arrow, 
eompletely passinff tlirongh his neck, opposed an 
nnrielding obstacle to the endeavor; and finding 
it nopeloM^ and seeiiiff tiie new enemy about to aa- 
ttialt him, with some&ing of the spirU of the white 
laaa under like eirounistanees, he turned dosnerately 
tound, and striking his diargod liingiL so that tlicy 
vcre riveted in the wound they nMe, Into a bus- 



constitution. For several years after he took no 
pnrt in iiolitics though often imited to return to 
Congress, ami genen»ui^y tendered hiaeeat there 
by his successor, CoL Elmore. 

lie was in 1841 elected General of his brigade 
of state militia, and in 1842 Governor of the 
state. In this capacity he paid particiihir atten- 
tion to the state military organization, and und^ 
his auspices the several collies were established 
on the West Point system. During his governor- 
ship ho wrote a letter to the Free Church of 
Glasgow on Slavery, and two letters in reply to 
an anti-slavery circular of the English Clarksoo,. 
which have been anoe gatliered and published in 
a Pro-Slavery volume, issued in Charlest(». 
From the expiration of his term of service he has 
resided in retirement on his plantation. 

His printed writings, besides a soeeoh in Ooi^ 
gross on Slavery, bis Governor's Messages, and 
the letters we have mentioned, are a pamphlet on 
the Railroad System and the Bank of the State ; a 
review of Mr. Elwood Fisher's ••North and 
South'' in the Sonthera Quarterly; an oration on 
the Mannfarturing System of the State, delivered 
before the Scmth Carolina Institute in 1849; m- 
elaborate disoonrse on the Life, Character, and 
Services of Calhoon, at the request of tbe dty 
council, in 1850; and an Oration before the lite* 
rary Societies of Soath Carolina College. IheM 
oompo«ltions aev^rany display the atatesman and' 



npo«ltions aeverany . 
the soholar of habits id in» 



energy.. 
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pasenge irom the conclosion of the eoQege address 
exhibits their prevailing inaiuaeri'^ 




IKTKLUCTVAl. TUfWMB. 

Thm if wc should paes in review oil the paviiitt 
of mankind, ah J all the ends tlicy aim at under the 
instigation of their api>etitcs and |)assiona, or at the 
dictation of shallow ulilitariaa philosophy, we shall 
find that they pursue slm.low8 and woi>hip idob, or 
that whatever there is that is good and great and 
catholic in their deeds and pnrpo:^cs, dei>eiids for its 
accomplishment npon the intellect, and is accoia* 
pli«hca ju£t in proportion as that intellect is stored 
with kaowle<lgc And whether we exn:uine the 
present or the past» we shall find that krtowMge 
alone is real power— " more powerful," says Boeoo, 
**thaR the Will, commanding the reason, under- 
standing, and belief," and ''setting up a Throne in 
the spirits and souls of men." We shall find that 
the progress of knowledge is tlie only true and per- 
manent progress of our race, and that however in- 
ventions, and discoveries, and events which change 
the face of human afTairs, may appear to be the re- 
sults 
dents, 

with I- , 

mark out the road over which— opened sooner or 

later posterity marches ; and from the abundance 

of their precious stores sow seed by the wayside, 
which spring up in due season, and produce an hun- 
dred fold ; and cast bi*ead upon the waters which is 
gathered after many dnva The age which giTes 
irth to the largest number of such men is alwava 
the most enlightened, and the age in which the higli- 
est reverence and most intelligent obedience b ac- 
eofded to them, always advances most ra^*idly in the 
career of improvement 

And let not the ambitious aspirant to enrol him- 
self with this illustrious band, to fill the 1]u>one 
which teaming " setteth up in the shunts and souls 
oi men,'* and wield its absolute power, be chvcked, 
however humble he may be, however unlikely to at- 
tain wealth or office, or secure homage as a practical 
man or man of action, by any fear that true know- 
ledge can be stifled, overshadowed, or compelled to 
involuntary barrenness. Whenever or wherever 
men meet to deliberate or act^ the trained intellect 
will always master. But for the most sensitive 
and modest, who seek retirement, there ia anotlier 
and a greater resource. The publie press, acee»4ble 
to all, wUl enable him, from the depths of solitude, 
to speak trumpet-tongued to the four eomers of the 
earth. Ko matter how he may be situated — ^if he 
has. facts that will bear scrutiny, if he has thoughts 
tliat bum, if he is sure he has a call to tench-Ahe 
press is a tripod from which he may give utterance 
to his oracles; and if there be truth in them, the 
worid and future ages will accept it It is not Com- 
merce that is King, nor Manuiaetiirci^ nor Cotton, 
nor any sinele Art or Science, anr more than those 
who wear the baublea-erowna. Knowledge is Sove- 
reign, and the Press is the royal seat on which she 
sits, a sceptred Monarch, From this she rules fmb- 
lio opinion, and finally sivet lawt alike to prinee 
and people,— laws framed hj men of letters; oy the 
wandering bard ; by the philoaophcr in hit grove or 

Sortieo, his tower or laMratory ; by the pale atu- 
eiit in his doset We eontemplate with awe the 
mighty movements of the last eighty years, and we 
held our breath while we cased upon the heaving 
human mass so lately struggling like huce leviathan, 
over the broad Isee of Europe. Whathaa thus sths 
red the world I The presn The nrss^ which haa 
acattered tar and wide the snarka of seniaB^ kindling 
mja^ flj. Book% JoQmaiib paBsyitol% ihaie are 



the paixhan balk — moulded often by the ob 
and buiuble, but loa<lcd with fiery thoughts— which 
have burst in the sides of every structure, political, 
social, and religious, and shattered too often, alike 
the rotten and the sound. For in knowledge as in 
everything el«c, tlie two great principles of Qood 
and Evil maintain their eternal warfare, ** *0 aywr avK 
mrrftw ayt^rwy"— « war amid and above all oUier wan. 
But in the strife of knowledge, unlike other con- 
tests—victory never fnib to abide with truth. And 
the wise and' virtuous who find and use this mighty 
weapon, are sure of tlieir rewarvL It may not come. 
SiMn. Years, cges, centuries may pass away, and 
the grave-etoue may have crumbled above the head 
that should have worn the wreath. But to the eye 
of faith, the vision of tl'.e imperishable and inevit*- 
ble halo that shall enshrine the memory b for ever 
present, cheering and sweetening toil, and compen- 
sating for privation. And it often happens that the 
great and heroic mind, unnoticed by the world, bu- 
ried apparently in profoundest darkness, sustained 
by faith, works out the grandest problems of human 
progress: working under broad rays of bnghtest 
liglit; light furnished b^ that inward and mmiortal 
* 1 • • — « -j^ imspion upon earth has closed, 

angeb* hands, and placed among 



H. 0. H. IIjlmmoxd, a younger brother of the 
preceding, was bom in the Kewberry district, De- 
cember 12, 1814. lie was educated at Augusta 
by A .«on of the Rev. Dr. AVnddel, now a professor 
at Franklin CVdlcge, Georgia. In 1832 he re- 
ceived a cadct^s nppoiDtincnt at West Point, where 
in 1835 he delivered an oration to the cor]», by 
the unanimous election of hU class, on the Infla- 
cnco of Govemnieiit on the Mind. lie was a gra- 
duate of 183G. He served two years in tlie Semi- 
nole war, and also in Uie CKerukee difficulties in 
1838; was then for three years stationed at Fort 
Gibson, Arkanvns, returned again to Florida, and 
in 1842 re.<^igncd in iU health. lie then married, 
and became a eucces^'ful planter, while he occa- 
sionally wrote on topics of agriculture. He was 
then occupied, under Polk's administration, as pay- 
master in IjQuisiana and Tesa^ where ho stiifered 
a severe snn-.^rroke. HI health again led to his 
rceignation from the army in 1847. He had pre- 
viously deliverc<1 a discourse before the Agricul- 
tural Society, which he had been mainly instru- 
mental in forming, in Burke county, Georgia. In 
1849 he began tlie publication of an elaborate sc- 
ries of militorr articles in the Southern Qaarteriv, 
on Fremont's <[?ommand and the Conquest of Cafi- 
fomia; the Commercial and Political Position of 
California; the Mineral Resources of California; 
the Battles of the Rio Grande; of Buena Vista; 
Vera Cmz; Cerro Gordo; Contreras; Chem- 
bnsoo; Holino del Rey; Chapnltei)ec; the Se- 
condary Combata of the War ; an article on Amm 
zonia ; in all some six hundred pages, marked by 
their knowledge of militaiy affidrs, and ingenionii 
candid discrimination. 

In 1862 ho visited West Point as a member of 
the Board of Visitors, and was elected their pre- 
sident He delivered an ehK)uent oratkm bdTora 
the corps of cadets at their request^ which was 
publUihed. He hi a resident of South GaroUna, 
and, it Is understood, is engaged In a translation 
of the great military antlu>rity Jomini on the art 
of war, and an original essay on the stme snbfeot 
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ROBERT It CHARLTON. 

Tni8 ACOompUshetl writer, to whoia the cnn^nge- 
ments of literature were a relaxation from other 
dnties, was bom at Savannah, Gik, Jan. 19, }807, 
His father was Judge Thomas U. P. CharltoiL 
whose position and social Tirtnes were renewed 
by the son. He was early admitted to the bar; 
on his arrival at age was in the state legislature; 
became United States District Attorney ; and at 
twenty-seven was appointed Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of the Eastern District of Georgia. 
In 1852 he was in the United States Senate. Ue 
was known fur Ids polished oratory and his genial 
tK)wers in society. His literary productions were 
in prose and verse : essays, sketches, lectures, and 
literary addresses. Many (»f these, including a 
scries of sketches entitled Leatt^from the Fort' 
folio of a Georgia Liieyer^ appeared in the 
Knickerbocker Magazine. They are nil indi- 
cative of his cultivated talents and amiable tem- 
perament 




In 1839 Mr. Charlton published a volume of< 
poems, in which ho included the poetical remiuns 
marked by a delicate sentiment, of his brother, 
Dr. Thomas J. Cliarlton, a young physician, who 
died in September, 1835, a Tictim to his profes- 
sional zeal. This volume appeared in a second 
edition at Boston in 1842, with alterations and 
additions. It includes, besides the poems of the 
brothers, two prose compositions by R. M. Charl- 
ton, a eulogy on Doctor John Cumming, an es- 
teemed citizen of Savannah, who was lost in the 
steamer Pulaski, and an historical lecture on Ser- 
jeant Jasper, the hero of Fort Moultrie and Sa- 
vannah, delivered before the Georgia Historical 
Society in 1841. 

The poems of Mr. R. M. Charlton are written 
in a facile style, expressive qf a genial and 
pathetic susceptibility, rising frequently to elo- 
quence. 

He died at Savannah Jan. 8, 1854. 

io TBS nvsa oeswaBU 
O wave, that fflidest swiftly 

On thy bric^t and happy way. 
From the monibi|Bp until evening. 

And from twilight until day, 
"Why leapest thou so Joyously, 

Whilst eoldlv on tliy shore, 
Sleeps the noble and ttie s^Uot heart, 

For aye and evermore f 

Or dost thou weep, river. 

And Is this bounding wave. 
But the tear thy bosom sheddeth 

As a tribute o*er his gravel 
And when, in midnlffhrs darkneH^ 

The winds above ttiee moaa. 
Are they mourning ibr our sorrow^ 

Do they sigh for him thatfa goaaf 

Keep baek thy teai% then, river. 

Or. If they must be she! 
Let them (low but for the UviB»s 

They are neeillMS Ibr the deadi 



His soul than dwell in fflory. 
Where bounds a brighter ware. 

But our pleasures, with his troubles^ 
Are buried in the grav^ 



nsT AXB r AMnra avai: 
They are naasing away, they are niisnng away— 
The loy from our hearts, and the light from our 

day. 
The hope that beguiled us when sorrow was near. 
The loved one that dashed from our eye-lids the 

tear. 
The friendships that held o*er our bosoms their 

sway; 
They are psssing away, they are passing away. 

They are passing away, they are passing away— > 
The cares and the strifes of iife*s turbulent day. 
The waves of desjiair that rolled over our soul. 
The passions that bowed not to reason's eoutrol. 
The dark clouds that shrouded religion's kind ray ; 
They are passing away, they are passing away. 

Let them go, let them pass, both the sunshine and 

shower. 
The ioys that yet eheer us^ the storms that yet 

lower: 
When theur gloom and their light have all Csded 

and past. 
There's a home that around us its blessing shall 

east, 
Where the heart-broken pilgrim no longer shall 

■ey. 

■* We are passing away, we are passing away." 

nn i»iAXS ov fispsa— a mtieasauk aiiLsm 
"T was amidst a seene of blood. 

On a bright autumnal day. 
When misfortune like a flood. 

Swept our fairest hopes away ; 
T was on SavanmaJC* plain. 

On the spot we love so well. 
Amid heaps of .gallant slain. 

That the daring Jasper fell I 

He had borne him in the fights 

Like a soldier in his prime. 
Like a bold and stalwart knight^ 

Of the glorious olden time ; 
And unharmed bv sabre-blow, 

And unfouchea by leaden baS, 
He had battled with the foe. 

Till be heard the trampetfa ealL 

But he turned him at the sound. 

For he knew the strife was o'er. 
That in vain on freedom's ground. 

Had her children died their gore; 
8o he slowly turned away. 

With the remnant of the band. 
Who, amid the bloody fray, 

Had eseaped the foemaa's hand. 

But his banner eaaght his eye^ 
As It trailed upon the dnst» 
And he taw his eomrade die, 
Era he yielded up his tnist» 
"Tb the rescue I ** loud he cried, 
"To the reseue, gsUant meal* 
And he dashed into the tide 
Of the batae«tream agab. 

And then fleree the eontest rosib 
aer iUiield of brolderedjgold. 

And the Uood of friends andVie^ 
Stained allka Ua aOkiQ Md; 
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Biit miliecding woand and blow. 
He haft snatched it midst the atrifo. 

He hna bone that flag away. 
But its rantom ia it* life I 

•• To my father talcc my aword," 

Tlius the dying hero said, 
** Toll him that my latest word 
AVas a blessing on his head ; 
That when death Imd seized my frame. 

And uplifted was his dart, 
Tliiit I ne*er forgot the name, 
That was dearest to uiy lieart 

"And tell her whose favor eavie 

This fair banner to our band, 
Tliat I died its folds to sare, 

From the foe*a polluting hand ; 
And let all mv eommdes near. 

When my R»rm lies cold in death, 
Tliat their friend remained sincere, 

To his last expiring breath.** 

It was thus that Jasi>er fell, 

'2ieath that bright autuinnnl sky; 
Has a stone been reared to tell 

Where he laid hira down to diet 
To the rescue, spirits bold I 

To the rescue, gallant men \ 
Let the marble pnge unfold 

All his daring deeds again 1 

WILLIAM A CABBXmiERa, 
Thx antlior of several novels written with spirit 
and ability, was a Virginian, and as we learn 
from a oonnnunicatiun to the Knickerbocker 
2i[agazino,* in which he gives an account of a 
haaurdoos ascent of the Natural Bridge, of which 
he was a iiitness, was, in 1818, a student of 
Washington Colk*ge, in the vicinity of that cele- 
brated curiosity. We liave no details of his life, 
beyond the facts of his publication of several 
books in New York about the year 1834, his 
retirement from Virginia to Savannah, Georgia, 
where he practi.«ed medicine, and wrote for tlie 
Magnolia and other Southern magazines, and 
where he died some years since. 

His books which have come to our knowledge 
aie, The Cavalien of Virginia, or the J^celvee of 
Jamewtown^ an Hiitorieal Bomaneeof the Old vih 
million, contrasting the manners of the conserva- 
tive and revolutionary races, tlie followers of 
Charles and of Noll in the State ; The Kentveh- 
ian in New Torl\ or the Adtenturee of Three 
Southerner a sketchv volume of romantic descrip- 
tive matter ; and The Knighte of the Horte S^oe^ 
a Traditionary Tale of the Cooked Eat Gentry 
in the Old Dominion^ published at Wetumpka, 
Alabama, in 1845. In the hist book the anthor 
drow a pleasing and animated picture of the old 
eokmial life in Virginia, In the days of Governor 
Spotawood. A passage from one of ita early 
chapteim will exhibit ita genial spirit. 



Imagine to yourself, reader, a iire-nlaee large 
enough to roast an ox whole, and withm which a 
«ommoB waggon load of wood might be obMrbcd In 
soch a q^edT manner as to horrny one of our city 
eeonoaiieal housewives— thoiiffh now it was late 
r, and of eourM no sueb pfle of eombnatibles 



eidivened the scene— besides It was niglit, and the 
culinary oi)cratious of the tlay were over. A few 
blazing fagots of rich ]>itie, however, still threw a 
Itu-id gUre over the murky atmosphere, and here 
and tliere sat the several domestics of the establbh- 
ment; some nodding until tliey almost tumbled 
into the fire, but speeilily regaining the |)erpendicu- 
lar witliout ever o{>cning their eyes, or giving any 
evidence of discomposure, except a loud snort, ])er- 
hllp^ and then dozing away again as comfortably 
as ever. Others were couvelving without exhibiting 
any symptoms of weariness or droweinesa. 

In one corner of the fire-place sat old Sylvia, a 
Moor, who hnd accompanied the fatlier of the Gover- 
nor (a British naval otiicer) all tlie wa^- from Aft-ica, 
tlie birth-[)laee of his Excellency. She had t^t might 
hair, which was now white as the driven snow, and 
hung in long matted locks about her shoulders, not 
unlike a bunch of candles. She was by tlie negroes 
called outlandish, and talked a sort of jaigon en- 
tirely different from the broken lingo of tliat raee: 
She was a general sca|>e-ffout for the whole planta- 
tion, and held in cs|>ecial dretid by the Etliiopian 
tribe. She was not Oi^loen, nor dosing, but Mit rock- 
ing her body back and forth, without moving the 
stool, and hnmming a most mournful and nuinoto- 
nous ditty, all the while throwing her large stealthy 
eyes around the room. In the opposite comer sat a 
regular liangerKm of the est:lbli^hment, and one of 
those who kept a greedy eye always directed 
towards the fleshpots, whenever he kept them open 
at alL His name was June, and he wore an old 
east-off coat of the Governor's, the waist buttons of 
wliich just touched his hii«, while the skirts hung 
down to the ground in straight lines, or mtii<»r in 
the rear of the per^ndicular, as if afraid of the 
constant kicking which his heels kept up against 
them when walking, llis legs were handle*!, and 
set so much in the middle of the foot as to render it 
rather a difficult matter to tell which end went fore- 
most Ills face was of the true African stamp: 
large mouth, flat nose, and a brow overhung with 
long, plaited queus, like so many whi||>-cords cut off 
short and even all round, and now quite grey. The 
expression of his countenance was lull of mirthful- 
ness and good humor, mixed with just enough of 
direwdness to redeem it from utter vacuity. There 
was a slight degree of cunning twinkled from his 
small terrapin-looking eye, but wholly swallowed 
up by his large mouth, kept constantly on the 
stretch. He had tlie run of the kitchen ; and, for 
tliese perquisites was expected and required to per- 
form no other labor than running and riding errands 
to and from, the capital ; and it is because he will 
sometimes be thus employed that we liave been so 

Krtieular in describing him, and because he was the 
nio player to all the small fry at Temple Farm. 
Ue haa his instrument across his lap on the evening 
in question, his hands in the very attitude of play- 
ing, liis eyes closed, and every now and then, aa he 
rose up from a profound incflnation to old Somnms 
twang, twang, went the string% accompanied b^ 
some negro doggrel Just lazily let slip through his 
inhafu " • 



UpsI 



' utterance, such as the following:— 



Wi^,1IHL 



Mmss Isa wsslthf msa, and all d« nebois know H: 

— ^lBhlshoass,sadslwa]rs*>J*--aMei 



Kesgkr»od 

The last words were lost in anotlier deelinatloo 
of the bead, until eatgut and voice beesme merged 
in agmnt or snort, when he would start up, periiaps, 
strain his eyes wide open, and go on again; 

Bister BsllTli'mlrhty ilelK. eh whst da dsM ate hsr, 
0hs n«>4 to eat good bssf aad bMMs, k«t aw bar rtsoMSli 
MlsWr. 

The last words spaa oiii again Into a drawl to ae- 
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cojnpn:fr A monotononn fvmplioaT, until all ir^re 
]ii>t t<>goth^r, by hu lieiul Wing bnmght in vondcr- 
fiil propinquity to hi« hecU in ih« a.<bciL 

While old June thu* kopt up a running accain|ia- 
ninicnt to Sylvia's Moorif^h monotony, on the 'op)w 
gite «idc of *the fire, the front of the circle wo* oc- 
cupii'd by more iin[)ortant charnctoriL 

UM K>Wx, the major-d'Mtno of the estAblishmf nt, 
fat there in all the panoply of htate. Ho vot* a tnll, 
digiiififl old nc<;ro, with hift hnir queued \x\* 1>ehind 
and |K>\vdered all over, and not a little of it ftpi-in- 
klcd uj>on the red collar of his otherwi>e serupu- 
loudly elenn livery. He Trore eniAll-elothe^ and 
kncc-b'U'kles. and wns olt'tgelher a fine ^|>e«in»en of 
the ^tMitlcnianly old family servant. He felt him- 
»elf ju-t a.« much a jmrt and parcel of the (Jover- 
nor« fnuiih'as if he had been rel.tted to it by blood. 
Tlic nia:iners of Kmcz were very far above his men- 
tal culture; this no one coul.l |terceive bv ft sli'^Iit 
and «U|Krtictal obriorvation, be<'ause he haJ ;icquirod 
a nio.-t aduiii-nble tact (like «K>uie of hi< heltcrji) by 
whicli he never travelled beyond his depth; udJcd 
to this, whatever he <1id mv wa> in tlie uiost appro- 
priate manner, narrowly <ii-**crning nice tihailcs of 
chnrjcter, a:td suiting; his replii's to every one who 
a«Mre?-*'d hiuL Ft>r instance, were a gfntUinan to 
alight at the hnll door and mei*toliI K.«<^ex, he would 
instantly rii*eive tlu- attentions due to a pcntleman; 
whereas were a centleinanly dressed man to come, 
who feared that his whole importance migiit not be 
imjtre'i'-ed u]>on this im]K>rtAut functionary, I->«ez 
would instantly elevate his <iit;riity in exact proi>or- 
tiori to the fus^iness of his vi^itor. Alas ! the aays 
of E«sex*3 cla^s are fa*t fading away. Many of them 
survived the Kwolutiun, but the Missis^ppi fever 
has nearly made them extinct 

On the' pre.*<Mit oeeoj^ion, though presumed to be 
not u|Min his dignity, the old nmjor sat with foMed 
anus Qiid a benignant but vet contemptuous smile 

Claying u|Hm his features, illuminated as they were 
y'tlie lurid fire-light, while Martin the carpenter 
told one of the most inar\'eIlous and wonder-stirrinff 
stories of the headless corpse ever heard withiA 
these walls, teeming, as they were, with tlic morvel- 
loito. KsH>x had often heard stories first told over 
the gentlemen's wine, and tlien the kitchen Tcrsion, 
and of course knew how to estimate them exactly : 
now tliat before-mentioned incredulous smile began 
to spread until lie was forced to laugh outright, as 
Martin capped the climax of his tale of horror, by 
some supernatural apj^earance of blue flamea over 
the grave. 2Cot so tlie other domestics, male and 
female, clustering around his chair; they were 
Vorked up to the highest pitch of the marvellooib 
Even old June ceased to twang hb banjo, and at 
length got hit eyes wide open as tlie carpenter 
eame to tlie sage conclusion, that the place would 
be haunted. 

It was really wonderful, with what rapidity thU 
Huuc point was arrived at by every negro upon the 
plantation, numbering more tlian a hundred ; and 
these havuig wives and connexions on neighboring 
plantations, the news that Tcmjde Form was haunt- 
ed became a settled matter for ten miles round in 
less than a week, and ao it has remained from that 
daytothk 

On the occasion alluded to, tlia story-teller for tlia 
night had worked his audience up to such a piteh 
of terror, tliat not one indiridual dared stir for bit 
life, every one teeming to a{>prehend an instant a|^ 
parition. Thb effect on their terrified imaginationa 
wat not a little heiglitened bv the ttonn raging 
without The dittatit tlmnder had be« tome time 
reverberating from tha tbores of tlie bay, mingling 
with tha angij roar of the waves aa they tphuhca 



and foamed against the beaeh, breaking, aad then 
retreating for a fresh onset. 

JAMES OTIfl BOCKWELL. 
Jam^^ O. Rockwell wo-s to a pxtit extent, a s^- 
iimlc 111.1*1. He wtt^ bom at Lebanon, ConiL, in 
1807, niul at nn eurly ago placvd as an operatire 
in A ci»ttnii factory at Patcrson, New Jersey. 
When he was fourteen the family removed to 
Man I lust, X. Y^ and Jaines was apprenticed to a 
printing e>t.abli>h!nent at Utica. He remained 
there about four years, writing for as well a^ 
working ut ihe press, and then after a short 
Kyoum in New York removed to Boston. After 
Working a sii<>rt time as a journeyman printer he 
obtaine<l the situation of assistant editor of the 
Boston Statesman, from which he was soon pro- 
iiioti'<l, ill lb2'J, to the exclusive charge of a|)aper 
of his own, The Protidthc^ Patriot. " He con- 
tin '.'.ed," ^ays his biographer Evere>t, "his edito- 
rial labors' until tho ^uiiimcr of 1831, wlien a 
^card niHilogctic* announce<l to the readers of tlia 
Patriot that its editor had been * accused of iQ 
health — t ried — found guilt v — ^aud condemned over 
to the physicians for nuiiishmeiit.^ The following 
iiuinl)er was arrayed in tokens of mourning for his 
dciith.'** 

His i)ocms are {scattered thron^h his own and 
other pcri<Klica1s having never been collected. 
They are all brief, and though bearing marlu of 
ail iil regulated imagination and ini|>erfect literaiy 
czecation^ are animated by a tme poetic fiauie. 



Again upon the grateful earth, 

Tliou mother of the flowery 
Tlie singing birds, the singing i 

Tlie ruin bow and the showers: 
And what a gift is thine! — thou mal^tt 

A world to welcome thee ; 
And the monntaint in their glory smiley 

And the wild and changeful tea. 

Thou gentle Spring ! — tlie brooding iky 

Looks welcome all around ; 
The moon looks down witli a milder eye, 

And the start with Joy abound; 
And Uie clouds come up with softer ^w» 

Up to the zenith blown. 
And float in pride o*er the earth bdow. 

Like banners o'er a throne 

Thou smiling Spring t— again thy praise 

Is on the lip of ttreamt ; 
And the water-falls loud aathens raisSb 

By day, and in their dreams ; 
Tlio'hikes tliat glitter on the plain. 



Sing with the stirring vt^^^m . 
And Uie voice of welcome ooandt again 
From the turge u|)oa the aeasL 

Adominff Spring I the earth to thaa 

Spreadt out its hidden love ; 
The ivy climbt the cedar trea^ 

The Ullcst in the grare; 
And on the nott-grown roielc, tha rosa 

Is opening to the sua. 
And the forest leaves are pnttliig Iscth 

Their green leaves^ one fay ona 



aposia «r OoaaMttant, p. KT. Set tiss 

ftMi the BsuM pen. Boatli Ltt. Mssa, Jaljr, IIH^ la 
sasf JBlBa ef satfit Is Mate* at ^^ 
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Ai then to cnrth, to to th« loiil 

Shall after glories be,— 
IThen the gi-ave««viuter yields cootrol» 

And the spirifs wings are free: 
And then, as yonder opening flower 

Sniiles to the smiling sun,-~ 
Be mine the late to tniile in heaven. 

When my weary race is run. 

QEOBQE UDTT. 
Georos Lunt was bom at XcwbuTrport, Mo^ya- 
cbnsetts. After completing his collesriate course 
at Harvard in 1824, ho studied law at Boaton, aiid 
has since practised the profes&ion at Newbury- 
port 

In 1839, he published a Tolnme of Poem$y fol- 
lowed in 1843 by Ths Age of Gold and other 
Poeme^ and in 1854, by LyrieFoeme^ Sonnets, and 
Mi^cellatiiei. He is also the author of JSaift/ord^ 
or HountKold Sketches^ by West ley Brooke^ a novel 
of New England life, published in 1854. 

We quote from Mr.Lunt's last published to- 
Inme of poemsi a characteristic siiedmen. 



Memory has a sister lair. 

Blue-eyed, laueliing, wild, and glad. 
Oft she eomes, with jocund air. 

When her twin-born wonld be sad ; 
Hand-iu-hand 1 love them best. 

And to nether traitor prove^ 
Both can charm the aching breast. 

Scarce I know which most to love. 

Memoir has a downeast fac% 

Yet 'tis winning, sweet, and mild, 
llien comes Hope, with cheerful graces 

like a bright enchanting child. 
Now, I kiss tliis rosy cheek. 

And the dimpling beam appears^ . 
Ilien her pensive sister seek, 

8he too smiles» through pleasant team 

Thus the heart a Jot may take^ 

Else it were but bard to win. 
And a quiet household make^ 

Where no iealousica come In. 
If thy spirit oe but tme^ 

Love like this is sura to 1 
Happy be, who weds the two, 

HopefU Future,— loTdy Past 

KATHAKICL PJLBXEB WnXIB* 
Tn fitTnily of Nathaniel Parker Willia traee baek 
tiieir descent to Geoige Willis, who waa bom in 
Enghmd in 1602, and who, as a newly settled reel* 
dent of Cambridge near Boston, was admitted 
^ Freeman-of Massachusetts^ in 1638. By the-ma- 
temal branch, dividing at the family of the grand* 
father of N.P. Willis, he is a descendant of the 
Rev. John Bailey, pastor of a chorch in Boston, in 
1688. TlieportraitoftheRev.JohnBailey wasnre- 
sentc«l some years rinoe to the Massachusetts Hmo- 
rical SocietT, by Nathaniel Willis, the fisther of N. 
P.WiUis, towhomithaddesoendedastheoldestcf 
the sixth generation. Mr. Bailey was an ezile for 
opinion^ sake. He had begun his ndnlstij al 
Chester, In Enaland, at the age of 22, bat was 
imprisoned for lils non-«onfiinnist doctrines; and 
while waiting Ibr hia trial, had preached to 
crowds throngn the bars of Lancashire iaiL He 
afterwards pieablied CMUtaen years in limsrieki 



Ireland, and was airain imnrisoned and tried ibr 
his opinions. He then flea from persecution to 
this country. Tlie memoir of liis ministry in Bos- 
ton has been written by the Rev. Mr. £nier^n. He 
died in 1697, and his funeral sermon was preach- 
ed by tlie Rev. Cotton Mather. 

The numerous descendants of these two names 
have been principnllv residents in New England, 
and are traceable mainly in t!ie church records of 
their diiTerent locations. The majority have been 
farmers. Nathaniel Willis, the grandfather of 
N. P. Willis, was bom in Boston in 1755. He 
was one of the proprietors and publishers of the 
Inde{)endent Chronicle, a lending iK>]itical ;»a{ier, 
from 1776 to 1784. He removed rrom Ho^ton Ut 
Virginia, where be established the "Potomac 
Guardian," which he publislied several rears at 
Martinsburgh. He thence removed to Oliio, and 
established the first ncvvypoper ever publislied in 
that state, tlie '' Soioto Gazette." lie was for 
several vears tlie Ohio St«<ite printer. It was 
among the memorabilia of his life that ho had 
been an apprentice in the same printing-ofilce 
with Benjamin Franklin ; and that he w.'u one of 
the adventurous " Tesi- Party,'' who, in 1773, 
boarded the East India Coinnany*8 ship in Boston 
harbor, and threw overboard her carg«i ih* tea, to 
express their opinion of the tea-tax. He died at 
an advanced age on his farm near Chillicothe, to 
which he had retired, to pass his latter years in 
repose. 

The poet*8 father, Nathaniel Wini^ was for 
several years a p«)litical publisher and e<litor — 
the " Ejistem Arj^us" having been establislied by 
him at Portland in 1803. Witli a change in his 
religions opinions and feelings, he returned to 
Boston, his native city, and there founded in 
1816, the first religious newspaper in the worid, 
the "' Boston Reconler.** Tliis he conducted for 
twenty years, establishing, during the latter part 
of the same time, the first cliild^s newspa))er in the 
world, the ** Youth's Companion." The Udter 
he still conducts, having parted with the Recorder 
as too laborious a vocation for his advancing 
vears, and its eminent success having realized for 
Lim a comfortable independence. 
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Kathanlel Parker TTillis was born in Portland, ! 
Jan. 20, 1807. His father removed to lk>st4>n : 
when ho was six years of age. lie was for a year 
ortwoapupilof thoRev. Dr.McFarlane of Concord, | 
N. H. ; nut at the Latin Scliool of Boston'and at i 
tlio Pliillips Academy at Andover, lie received 
hU pnncipal ediication, previous to entering col- 
\o^c. lie was {rniduatcd at Yale in 1827. While 
in college he published several religious pieces of 
p<ictry under the signature of "Roy," and gained I 
the \iri7.fi of fifty dollars for the best poem, otfered j 
by **The Album," a giftbot>k published by Lock- 
wood. His mother, by whom he takes tlie name 
of Parker, was the daughter of Solomon Parker, 
a farmer of Massachusetts. She was a woman of 
uncommon talents, ond of very exojnplary piety 
and benevolence. Her husband^s house being for 
many years the hospitable home of the clergy of 
their denomination, her friendship with some of 
the most eminent men of her time wo^i intimate 
and constant ; and her l<mg and regular corresjwn- 
dence with the Rev.Dr. Payson,theRev. Dr. Storra, 
and others of the first mimls of the period in 
which she lived, will, some day probably, be 
formed into a most interesting memoir. She died 
in 1844. 

After his graduation, Mr. Willis first became the 
editor of " The Legendary," a series of volumes of 
tales published by S. G. Goodrich. lie next esta- 
blishe<l the " American Monthly Magazine," which 
lie ctmducted for two years, then merging it in the 
" New York Mirror,"'conducted by Geo. P. Mor- 
ris — that he might carry out a cherished poqtose 
of a visit to Europe. His " Pencillings by the 
Way," contributed to the Mirror, give the history 
of his next four years of travel and adventure. 
During his first stay in Paris, Mr. Rives, Uio 
American Minister, attached "him to his Legation, 
and it was with diplomatic pa<s]>ort and privilege 
that he made his leisurely visit to the different 
Courts and Capitals of Europe and the East. In 
1835, after two years' residence in England, he 
married Mary Leighton Stace, daughter of the 
Connnissary General William Stace, then in com- 
mand of die arsenal at Woolwich, a distingnislied 
officer, who was in the enjoyment of a large |)en- 
sion from government for lus gallant conduct at 
Waterioo. 



• Before he returned to America, bis eontrfbutlona to tho 
MliTflT ^Irlnp; %n Mccemnt of th* pncU-tv In whkii he innved 
ftiiJ tlif ]jlnc«> wlitrh lie ftaw, had fuQiKjVhi'If war !<i Eniirlftiid, 
and fulHnj? Itilo Ihc bnndi of Lucklmrt, were tiM kwed by b\m 
w]i|j NfYrritj In rbi? fiuontrlj far 3M3. Tlie eliluf point* et 
%hv an kit* Were th* f ijirtTtlon of him^ t^clinlcnl Btrota tAtifli- 
Ini; Uie AtEtflcliil dt^tlnctkmp of tb? iiH>'.tg<er«:j, and tli«ebsr(ie 
IM Wlltla liffldc'jmmUted hJ[ji«?ir hy j^rlaiftiK M^t ■*ut]r«. 
itrnlficd tsiblc^bitk t^a d(H1cjLtfl itibjvct*, mm i^,\tai>\e of cdrnpro- 
ml^inglndlvldnaK" Ttihftferred umtnljr toim flwroiiDt wblc^ 
vtlUH hiid published Qf the eonVt-Ti^QR *f McMrrrw ml Lady 
Blei*lt3[ytoiiX IB wlikh Ibt- Irlihpovtconimcntidwltli tr^dom 
on tlie ari^i^r iif 0C4»Einell It wai ad tnjti^lcfoui pA*ss;^^«, 
which Wm* ft-rrtttrd »iy* ptiblt^hL-d, iiot iblntlnR nl the time 
It WAfwrHten ihni H w^iutd r*.'-«ippi4r In Eo^kud. ifaouph It 
GoaliiinriL [fFobrttly, uothini: trn>rti than ww gyoyraJIj knova 
i^tlic_aplnlont uf .Mi^nrt itti ihf lrl>h t^Liti^h. Moi»rv, at nnjr 
""*' " '" " " ' ■ '" Id bta Diary (pliwe 

Q ImtiHiidlAtt; e^trjiQ- 

. . — ^ -^. — .,-,-. J,,. ,.. .ho QuarkTljf was ft 

tiublte demand fnr the tMn>t, ftfid * hubll»lKT"i iiff*»r uf thrc« 
htiudrtfO {^KmixU fiif ehe pnrtloi on Imfid la £nt'1ai>itL — oLnut 
oti* ItitoT *Jiat ii[ib!M?q,(]ently ftf^jxMirifel In Atiierlc^ with Che 
tllle of (lie TOllf^ctlrtfi Lhna in«lp, I^rnrimRffn hy f^ Wtiy, 
f'«)ii:iiln Mirryiili« Uitn editlnir iht J/^fro/jftT* 1*1*1 Mnpntimt. 
nudt' tirt tolmi:]! t,nathflrpubllcmt|fln,tJi»iabJectofi|vnonM 
iKJrIe In llint joyrnd. gAt^fii^tlfin w«h drifiajidt'4 by WUl|i| 
£tid wtivU werv thcivuigtd bwtw Via Ibe parUai «| CIntfauL 



nt*. ir*» wrJU^LK ftln^llnr ophtfatti hloiM-lr la 
poblbtiedl r*»T lilt* b^ntflf of j/onle ritf. Tbfl I 
qDiiiC4 of tiio jtfe^lLiiton of tbo tuhlitii in thsj 



Immediately after his marriage, Mr. WilBt ie- 
tunied to this country, and ffratified bis eariy 
passion for mral life, which had grown nnan him 
with time and weariness of travel, by tbe pur- 
chase of a few acres in the valley of the Sosqa^ 
hannah, and the building of a small cottage in 
which be hoped to pass the remainder of his life. 
At this place, which ho called *^ Glenmarv,* and 
from which he wrote tbe Letter* from Uui^ « 
Bridge^ he passed four years. His one diild bj 
his first wife, Imogen his daughter, was bora 
here. 

By the failure of his publisher, tlie death of bis 
father-in-law, and other simultaneous calandties, 
involving entirely his means of support, Mr. Wil- 
lis was driven once more to active life; and le- 
turning to New York, he estab1ished,in oomiexiQii 
with Dr. Porter, The Conair^ a weekly joomaL 
To arrange the foreign corrcsi>ondence for this and 
visit his relatives, he made a short trip to £i^ 
hind, engaging, among others, Mr. iWkefaj, 
who w.as less known then than now to ^ne, 
and who wrote awhile for tiie Corsiur. While 
abroad on tliis second tour, Mr. WiUia pobOsb- 
ed in London a miscellany of bis magaane sto> 
ries, poems, and European letters, with tbe 
title LoiterinffB of TraceL He also pnbli^ied 
in London bis two plays ^ Bianca Viscsontf' and 
*'Tortesa the Usurer," witli the joint title 7W 
JVay« of Dying for a Hu^baivL lie also wrote 
about this time the letter-press for two serial 
nuhlicationis by Virtue, on tbe Soenerj of the 
United States and Ireland. 

On his return to New York, be found that Us 
partner Br. Porter had suddenly abandoned thdr 
proiect in discouragement ; and be soon after es- 
tablished, in connexion with his former partner 
Gen. Morris, tlie " Evening Mirror." The severe 
labor of tliis new and trving oooupation inade the 
first break in a constitution of great natural vigor, 
and the death of bis wife occurring soon after, bis 
health entirely gave way, and he was oompdled 
once more to go abroad. A bnun fever in £ng^ 
land,and a tedious illness at the Baths of Germany, 
followed. On reaching Berlin, however, he met 
with his former literary partner, Theodore &Fa7 ; 
and Mr.Wheaton, the American minister, appoint- 
ing him attMkc to the Legation of which Mr. Fay 
was tbe Secretary, be determined to make thia tiie 
home of bis literary labors. Visiting England to 

Elace bis daughter at school, however, he finmd 
imself too much prostrated in b^th to retnn 
to Germany, and soon after sailed onee mon 
with his daughter for home. 

The change from tiie Evening IGrror to the 
Home Journal, wbidi was made aoon after Iqr 
both partners, waa a return to the mote mnet 
patlis of literatore, which were better ainlea to 

Upon this last enterprise, Mr. WJIBa Is at3l ao* 
tivefy employed, and its career haa been, as b 
well known, eminently ancoeesftd. 

Sbioe that time, the pnblications of Mr. WQBa 
have of kte consisted of editorial artSdea in tha 
Journal, andaseries of tpeeial oontribatlona wiittaa 
on bis Jonrneya in tbe western andaoirtherBatatat 
and among the West India ialandai or ftom hia 
new coontrr residence of Idlewild on ikm plataaa 
of tba Highlands of tha Hndaoa bejondWaat* 
Point AcoUectioiiofhlsworksiAr^yalostsfO 
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was published Sn 1&46 by Redfiold with the ad- ' 
dition to the irritinppj which we have enumerated \ 
up to that date of Ephemera^ a gathering of brief 
newi^l)er miscellanies. His poems have boon pulv | 
Hshed in ootaro, in a volume illustrated by Leutze. { 
A newly arranged edition of his writings with i 
new collections from his articles in his jiiurnal, is 
in conrse of publication by Scribner. The titles 
of tliese volmncs are— 

Bural Letters^ and Other Beeordt of Thovghts 
at Leisure; People I hare Met^ or Piety rcn of 
Society and People ofMarl^ drairn under a Thin 
Veil of Fiction; Life Here and There^ or Sketches 
of Society and Adrenturee at Far- Apart Times 
and Places; JTurry- Graphs^ or Sketches from 
Frc>h Impressions of Scenery, Celebrities, and 
Society ; PenHllings by the Way ; A Summer 
Cruise in the Mediterranean on board an Ameri- 
can Frigate; Ikin Jottings, or Laughs I hare 
taken a Pen To; A Health Trip to the Tropics, 
etc; Letters from Idlewild ; Famous Persons 
and Places; The Pag Bag. 

lu 1845, Mr. VTillis married Comcli.% only 
daughter of the Hon. Joseph Grinnell, member of 
Congress from Massachusetts. The Home Jour- 
nal, his ** Health Trip to the Tropics,*' and his 
'J Letters from Idlewild" give the outlines of his 
life for tliese latter years. By his second marriage 
he has three children, one son and two daughters. 
The contributions of Mr. Willis to the various 
periodicals upon which be luis been engaged, 
Irnva been written with that invariable csiro and 
finish, which enable him now, in their collected 
iorm of nine volumes, to look upon them as the 
even and steady product of a career of literary 
industry, varying onlv in place and circumstances. 
Tliey are severally cimracterized by their acute 
peroefHion of af&iirs of life and tlie world ; a deli- 
cate vein of sentiment, an increased ingenuity 
in the decoration and improvement of matters 
which in tlie hands of most writers would be im- 
pertinent and wearisome; in fine, their invention 
wbioh makes new things out of old, whether 
•moog the paUed eommonplaoes of the dty, or 
the seant monotony of the ooimtry. In a series 
oT some twenty years, Mr. Willis has minlsteivd, 
with but few intervals of absence fWmi his pott 
weekly through the Journals with which lie lias 
.been oonnecte<1, to the entertainment ood delight 



of the American public That his pen is as fresh 
at the end of that time as at the beginning, is tlie 
best prcx)f of his genentusly gifted nature. H in 
the course of his ^^ q>iritings,^* he has occasionaUy 
proA'oked the more iastidious of his readers by 
fiir-fetchcd expressions or other conceptions, he 
lias made his ground good, even on this debatahlo 
territory, — since the eccentricities Imve boon oflT- 
shoots of his originality, and maintained by a 
style, fresh, idioniatic,andin its construction really 
pure. As a gentleman may take many liberties 
not allowed to a cl(»wn, an author who writes 
English as well a? Mr. Willis may be indulged 
with some familiarities with PrisKsian. 

The pcKftry of Mr. AViUis is mus:c:il and origi- 
nal. His Sacred Poems belong to a class of com- 
positions wliich critics might object to, did not 
exi)erience sliow them to l^ plesiifurablc and pro- 
fit:ible interpreters to many minds. The versifi- 
cation of t]ie<o i)oems is of remarkable smooth- 
nes;?. Indeed, they have gained the author rei»u- 
tation where his nicer powers would have failed to 
be appreciated. In another view, his novel m 
rhyme, of Lady Jane, is one of tlie verv choicest 
of the numerous poems cast in the mo<Iel of Don 
Juan ; while his dramas are delicate creations of 
sentiment and |)assion, with a relish of tiie old 
poetic Elizabethan stage. 

As a traveller, Mr. WilKs has no superior in 
representing the humors and experiences of the 
wprld. He is s\'mpathetic, wittv, observant, and 
at the same time inventive. Looking at the world 
through a pair of eyes of his own, he finds ma- 
terial where others would see nothing : indeed, 
some of his greatest triumphs in this line have 
been in his rural sketches fn>m Glenmary mid 
Idlewild, continued with novelty and spirit, long 
after most clever writers would have cried out 
tliat straw and clay too for their bricks had been 
utterly exhausted. Tliat this invention has lieen 
pursued through broken health, with imrcniitting 
diligence, is another daira to consideration, which 
the public should be prompt to acknowledge. 
Under the most favorable circumstances, a continu- 
ous career of newspa|ier hterary toil is a painful 
drudgery. It weighs heavily on dull men of 
powerfm constitution. The world tlien should 
be thankftil, when the delicate fibres of the ]>oct 
and man of genius are freely worked from day to 
day in Ita service. 



On iho erois-beftm under the Old South bell 
Tlie nest of a pigeon is builded welL 
III summer and winter that bird is there. 
Out and in with the morning air: 
I love to see him track the street. 
With his wary eye and active feet; 
And I often watch liim as he tpringi^ 
Circling the steeple with easy wiogi, 
Till acron the dial his shade haspsased. 
And the belfry edge it gained at last 
TSs.a bird I love, with its brooding note^ 
And the trembling throb in its mottled throat; 
There's a human look in its swelling breast. 
And the gentle enrve of its lowly crest ; 
And I often stop with the fear I feel- 
He nuis ae dose to the rapid wheel. 

Wliatever Is rang en that Bofay bsll— 
Chhne ef the how er ftineral kBell— 
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The dove in the belfry nmst heftr it irelL 

When the tougne swings out to the midnight 



When t}ie sexton cheerly rings for noon— 

When the clock strikes clear at moruiug light— 

Wlien the child is waked with ** nine at liight**— 

When the chimes play soft in the Subbath air. 

Filling Uie spirit u-ith tones of pruyer-^ 

Whatever tale in the bell is heard. 

He broods on hi< folded feet uiii»tirred. 

Or ri:fiiig half in his rounded ne»t» 

lie tokes the time to smoothe his breast, 

Hien dropd iiguin with filmed eyes, 

An I itlecps us the last vibratiou*dicfl. 

Sweet bird ! I would that I could be 

A hermit in Uie crowd like thee ! 

With wings to fly to wood aud glen. 

Thy lot, like mine, is cast with ineti ; 

And dnily, with unwilling feet, 

I tread, like thee, the crowded street ; 

But, unlike me, when day is o*er. 

Thou canst dismiss the world and sour. 

Or, at a half felt wish for reat. 

Canst smoothe the featliers on thy breast, 

Aud drop, forgetful, to thy uesU 

I would that in such wings of gold 

I ci»uld my weary lieart upfold ; 

And while the world throngs on beneath, 

Smoothe down my cares and calmly breathe; 

And only Mid with others* sadness. 

And oidy glad with others' gladness, 

listen, unstirred, to knell or chime. 

And, lapt in quiet, bide my time. 



Common ss Hisibt b levs, 
And Iti Ikmlllar roloe wearies duI ever.— Sbiubt. 

Lo\'e knoweth every form of air, 

And every slinpe of earth. 
And comes, unbidden, everywhere, 

Like thoughts mysterious birtli. • 

The moonlit sea and the sunset sky 

Are written with Love*s words. 
And you hear his voice unceastingly, 

like song in the time of birdk 

He peeps into tlie warrior's heart 

From the tip of a stooping phiine. 
And the serried snear^ and the many men, 

May not den^ him room. 
Ilell come to his tent in the weary night, 

And be busy in his dream ; 
And he'll float to his eye in morning light 

Like a fay on a silver beam. 

He hears the sound of the Iranter's gon. 

And rides on the echo back. 
And sighs in his ear, like a stirring lea( 

And flits in his woodland track. 
The shade of the wood, and the sheen of tha rirer. 

The cloud and the open sky- 
He will haunt them all with his subtle quiver. 

Like the light of your very eye. 

Tbe fisher hangs orer the leaning boat, 

And ponders the silver tea. 
For love it under the surface hid. 

And atpeU of thought has he; 
He heaves the wave like a bosom fwe«C| 

And speaks in the ripple low, 
Tdl tlie bait is gone from the er«fty liii«^ 

And tha book bangs bara below. 

He blurs the print of tba •cbolaiVbook, 
And.iiitnides ia tba iiiaid#u*s prajeri 



And profanes the eell of the holy man. 

In the shape of a lady fair.. 
In the darkest night, and the bright dayliglit^ 

In earth, and sea, and sky, 
In every home of human thought, 

Will love be lurking nigh. 

ICYX JM A OOTTAOX. 

They may talk of love in a cottage^ 

And bowers 6f trellised vine— 
Of noture hcwitchingly simple, 

And milkmaids half divine; 
Tliey may talk of the pleasure of sleepiiig 

In tlie shade of a sprea<ling tree. 
And a walk in the fields at mortiing. 

By the side of a footstep freel 

But give me a sly flirtation 

By the light of a chandelier— 
Widi music to play in the pauses, 

And nobody very near: 
Or a scat on a silken sofa. 

With a glass of pure old wine^ 
And mamma too blind to discover 

The BiiiaU white hand in mine. 

Tour love in a cottage gets hungry. 

Your vine b a nest for flies^- 
Your milkuiaid shocks the Graces^ 

And simplicity talks of piei 1 
Yon lie down to your shoity sloniber ' 

And wake with a bug in your ear, 
And your damsel that walks in tlie rooming 

Is shod like a mountaineer. 

True love is at home on a caqpet, 

And mightily likes his ease — ^ 
Aud true love nos an eye for a dinner. 

And starves beneatli shady trees. 
His wing is the fan of a lady. 

His foot's an invisible thing. 
And his arrow is tii)ped with a jewel. 

And shot from a silver string. 



Tlie shadows lay alon^ Broadway-* 

Twas near the twilight-tide-* 
And slowly tliere a lady fair 

Was walking in her pride. 
Alone walked she ; but, viewlesUy, 

Walked spirits at her udei 

■ Peace charmed the st^neet beneath ber feel^ 
And Honor charmed the air; 
And all astir looked kind on her, 
And called her good as fidi^— 
For all God ever eave to her 
• She kept with diary eara 

She kept with eare her beauties rare 

From lovers wann and true— 
For her heart was eold to all but gold. 

And the rich came not to woo- 
But honored well are eharms to sell 

If priests the telling da 

Now walking there was one more fiiir ■ 

A slight giH,Uly.pal«; 
And she Ium unseen eomfianj 

To make the spirit qoail-— 
Twixt Want and Seom she wilkad Iwloni, 

And nothing aoold nvaO. 

Ko merer now ean elaar her brow 
For this worid's penea to my ; 
For» •• love's wild pmyer diisoiTed hi air. 
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Her woman's hcftii gare way I— 
Bat th« «iu forgiven by Chiut in heaTcn 
By man is cnnt alway 1 



I was in Greece. It was the hour of noon. 
And the Egean wind had dropped asleep 
Upon Hymettas, and tlie thymy isles 
Oi Salamia and Egina lay hung 
Like clouds upon the bright and breathless sea* 
I had climbed up Ui' Acropolis at mora. 
And hours liad Aed as time will in a dream 
Amid its deathless ruins — ^for the air 
Is lidl of spirits in these mighty faucs, 
And they walk with you I As it sultrier grew, 
I laid me down within a shadow deep 
Of a tall column <^ the Parthenon, 
And in an absent idleness of thought 
I scrawled upon the smooth and marble base. 
Tell me, O memory, what wrote I there! 
nU name 9J a $weet child I knew at Romt! 

I was in Ana. Twas a peerless night 
Upon the plains of Sardia, and the moon. 
Touching my eyelids through the wiiid-^rred tent» 
Had witched me from my slumber. I arose. 
And silently stole forth, and by the brink 
Of golden '* Pactolns," where bathe his waters 
The bases of Cybele's columns fair, 
I paced away the hour& In wakeful mood 
I mused upon the storied past awhile, 
"Watching the moon, that with the f-nime mild eye 
Had looked upon the mighty Lybiau kings 
Sleetung around mc — Crcesus, who had heaped 
Within the mouldering portico his gt»ld. 
And Gyges, buried wiUi his viewless ring 
Beneath yon swelUng tumulus— end then 
I loitered up the valley to a small 
And humbler ruin, where the undefiled* 
Of the Apocalypse their ^rments kept 
Spotless ; and crossing with a conscious awe 
Ine broken threshold, to my spirit's eye 
It seemed as if, amid tiie moonlight, stood 
" The angd of the church of Sardis" still I 
And I again passed onward, and as dawn 
Paled the bright morning star, I lay me down 
Wearr and sad beside the river^s brink. 
And Iwixt the moonlight and the rosy room, 
Wrote with my fingers in the golden ** sands." 
Tell me, O memory I what wrote I there t 
Thu name of ike ewectMldlknew at Borne! 
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Hie dost is old upon my " sandal-ehoon * 
And stiU I am a pilgrim; I have roved 
IVom wild Amenea to spicy Ind, 
And worshipped at innumerable shrinea 
Of beanty ; and the painter^s art, to me, 
And acuhiture, speak as with a living tongue. 
And of aead kio^doroa, I recall the soul, 
Sitttiig amid their minsi I hare stored 
Uy memory with thoughts that can tiXUfj 
Fever and sadness; and when life gets mm. 
And 1 am overladen in my years, 
Uinister to me. But when wearily 
The mind gives orer toiling, and, with eyea 
Open but seeing nol, and senses idl 
lying awake within their ehambera fine, 
Thought settles like a fountain, dear and 
For in its sleeping depths, as twere a gem, 
TcU me, O memory 1 what shines so fttr I 
2%0/aaeoftkemeeetehUdIknewatJtomei 



pri' 
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• ^Thea hist a few nam#s evm ta SsfAis wktdi have not 
defiled tMripimiMits s and ihrr »Im1I walk with ■» In wlOto I 
iwUMfsiawwllgr." Bevtlslka ttl. 4 



Bn: In selling you the dew and sunshine ordained 
to fall hereafter on this bright spot of earth — the 
waters on their way to this sparkling brook — the 
tlnta mixed for the flowers of th^ enamelled 
meadow, and the songs bidden to be sui^ in 
coming summers by the featliery builders in Glen- 
mary, I know not whetlicr to wonder more at the 
omnipotence of money, or at my own impertinent 
audacity toward Nature. How yon can bny the 
right to exclude at will every other creature made 
in God's image from sitting by this brook, treading 
on that carpet of flowers, or lying listening to the 
birds in tlie shade of these glonous treesr—how I can 
eell it you— is a mystery not understood by the In- 
dian, and dark, I must say, to me. 

^ Lord of the soil," is a title which eonvm your 

irileges but poorly. You are master of waten 
owing at thia moment, perhaps, in a river of Judea, 
or floating in clouds over some spicy island of the 
tropic^ bound hither after many chan^csi Tiiere 
are lilies and violets ordered for you m millions, 
acres of sunshine in daily instalments, and dew 
nightly in proportion. Tliere are throats to be 
tuned with song, and wings to be pointed with red 
and gold, bine and yellow ; thousands of tliem, and 
all tributaries to you. Your com is ordered to be 
sheathed in silk, and liflx^ high to the sun. Your 
grain is to be duly bearded and stemmed. Tliere is 
perfume distilling for your clover, and Juices for 
your grasses and fruits^ Ice will be here for your 
wine, shade for your refreti^iroent at noon, breeses 
and showers and snow-flakes : all in their season, 
and all ** deeded to you for forty Dollars the acre" 
Gods! what a copyhold of property for a ioUen 
world 1 

Mine has been but a short lease of this lovely and 
well-endowed domain (the duration of a smile of 
fortune, five years, scarce longer than a five-act 
]>lay); but as m a play we sometimes live through 
a life, it seems to me that I have lived a life at 
Glcnmary. Allow me this, and then you must 
allow me the privilege of thoee who, at the dose of 
life, leave something behind them : tliat of writinff 
out my viU, Though I depart tkU life, I would 
fiiin, like others, exten4 my ghostly hand into tha 
future; and if wings are to be borrowed or stolen 
where I go, you may rely on my hoverinc^ around 
and haunting you, m visitations not restricted by 
cock-crowing. 

Trying to look at Glenmmy throngh your eye% 
sir, I see too plably that I havenotshapeamy ways 
as if expecting a successor in my lifetime. I aid not, 
I am ftee to own. I thought to haveshufiied off my 
mortal coil tranquilly here ; flitting at last in com- 
pany with some troop of my autumn leaves, or soma 
Devy of spring blossoms, or with snow in the thaw ; 
my tenants at my back, as a landlord may say, I 
have counted on a life-interest in the trees, trimming 
them accordingly ; and in tlie squirrels and bird^ 
encouraging them to chatter and build and fear 
nothing; no guna permitted 00 the premisea. I 
have had my will of tiiis beautiful stream. I hava 
carved the woods into a eltape of my liking; I haTe 
propagated the despised sumach and the persccated 
hemlock and ^'piien UnreL" And *< no end to tlia 
weeds dug up and sot out again,* as ona of toy 
neighbors dc^vera himadl I have built a bridga 
over Glennuuy brook, which the town looks to haya 
kept up by ** the pUice," and we hava plied fraa 
feiry over the riyer, I and ny man Tdn, till tha 
neiglibofB, from the daily saving of the two nilet 
round, have got the triek of it And betwixt tha 
aforesaid Qlemaary brook and a eortain moddy and 
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plebeiiui gutter formertr pemutU«l to Join eompany 
with, and pollute it^ I have procured a diTorc<» at 
much trouole and pains, a guardian duty entaile I 
of ooUFM on my •uccMsor. ^ 

First of all, sir, let me plead for the old trees of 
Glenmaryt Ah I those friendly old trees I The - 
cottAge stands belted in with them, a thousand visi- | 
ble from the door, aii«l of stems and branches wortliy ' 
of the great valley of the SusquehamuUi. For how 
much music played without thanks am I indebted 
to thosQ leaf-orgaus of changing tone f for how mnny 
whisperings of thought breathed like oracles into 
my cart for how many new shapes of beauty 
moulded in the leaves by the wind t for how much 
companionship, solace, and welcome t Steadfast and 
constant is the countenance of such friends, God be 
praised for tlieir sUud welcome and sweet fidelity ! 
If 1 love thcin better than some things human, it is 
no fault of atnbitiousaess in ilie tree& They stand 
where they did. But in recoiling from mankind, 
one may find them tlie next kindliest things, and be 
glad Of dumb friendship^ Spare those old trees* 
gentle sir! 

In the smooth walk which encircles the meadow 
betwixt that solitary Olympian -sugar-maple and the 
margin of tlie river, dwells a poilly ana venerable 
toad ; who (if 1 may venture to bequeathe you, my 
friends) must be commended to your kindly eon- 
sideration. Though a squatter, he was noticed in 
our first rambles alon^ the stream, five years since, 
for his ready civility in yielding the way — ^not hur- 
riedly, however, nor with an obsequiousness un- 
becoming a republican, but deliberatclv and Jnst 
enouffh ; sitting quietly on the grass till oar pars- 
ing oy gave him room offuin on the warm and 
trodden ground. Punctual^* after tlie April cleans- 
ing of the walk, this jewelled habituet from his in- 
different lodgings bard by, emerges to take his 
pleasure in the sun ; and there, at any hour when a 
gentleman is likely to be abroad, jpou may find him, 
patient on his o« eocejfgit^ or vaulting to his asylum 
of high grassi This year, he shows, I am enoved 
to remark, an ominous obesity, likely to rendephim 
obnoxious to the female eye, and, with the trimness 
of his shape, has departed much of that measured 
alacrity wnich first won our regard. lie prcsunnes 
a little on your allowance for old age ; and with 
this pardonable weakness growing upon him, it 
seems bat rifflit that his position and standing 
should be tenderly mode known to any new-eomer 
on the premises. In the cutting of the next grass, 
■lice me not up my fat friend, sir ! nor set your cane 
down heedlessly in his modest domain. He is ** mine 
ancient," and I would loin do him a good tura with 
you. 

For my spoilt fiunily of squirrels, nr, I crave 
nothing but immunity from powder and shot They 
require coaxing to come on the same side of the tree 
with yon, and though saucy to me, I observe that 
they commence acquaintance invariably with a safe 
mistrust One or two of them have suffered, it is 
tcne, from too hasty a confidence in my greyhound 
Maida, but the beauty of that gay fellow was a trap 
against which nature had furnished them with no 
warninjS instinct ! (A laet^ sir, which would pret- 
tily point a moral !) Tlie larse hickory on the edge 
of the lawn, and the blaek wMnut over the thoulder 
of the flower-^rden, have been, through my dy- 
nasty, sanetuanee inviolate for squirrelsL I pray 
you, sir, let them not ba "reformed ottl^" under 
your administration. 

Of our feathered aonnexione and friends, we wx% 
most bound to a pair of Phebe-birds and a merrj 
BolH>*-Lincoln, the first ooeupyins the top of the 
young maple near the door ec tha cottage^ and the 



latter executing his braTuras upon the clump ef 
alder-bushcs in tlie meadow, though, in eommon 
with many a gay-pluniaged gallant like himself his 
whereabout after dark is a niysteir. Ileeomss 
eveiy year from his rice-pliatatiou m Florida to 
pass the summer at Glenm^ry. Pruy keep him sale 
from percusftion-caps, and lot no urchin with a long 
pole poke down our trusting Phebes; annuals in 
thnt same tree for three summera • There ore hum- 
ming-birds, too, whom we have complimented and 
looked sweet upon, but they cannot be identified 
from morning to morning. And there is a golden 
oriole who sings through May on a dog-wo<3 tree 
by the brook-side, but he has fought shy of our 
crumbs and coaxing, and let him go 1 We are mates 
for his betters, with all his gold livery 1 With these 
reservations, sir, I ooramend the birds to your friend- 
ship and kind keeping. 

And now, air,I iiave nothing else to ask, save only 
your watchfulness over the small nook reserved from 
this purchose of seclusion and lovelineM. In the 
shady deptlis of the small glen above you, among 
the wild-flowers and music, the mosie of the brook 
babbling over rocky steps, is a spot eacretl to love 
and memory. Keep it inviolate, and as nrach of the 
happiness of Glenmary as we can leave behind, stay 
with you for recompense 1 

HENRT WAD9W0BTH IjONQFELLOIT 
Was bom in Portland, Maine, February 27th, 
1807, ^ in an old eqaare wooden house, uiM>n the 
edge of the sea.^ He entered Bowdoin College, 
whore in due time he was graduated in the clssi 
with Hawthorne, in 1823. He wrote verses at 
this time for the United States Literary Geuette, 
printed at Boston. 

For a sliorttime after leaving college, hestndied 
law in the ofiice of his father, the Hon. Stephen 
Longfellow; bnt soon fell into the mode of fife 
he lias Mnco pursaed as a scliolar, by the ^ipdnt- 
uient to a Profeisorship <^ Modem Langoa^ hi 
his collegeu to aocompKiih himself for whidi he 
travelled abroad in 1820, making the nsnol tour 
of the continent, including Spain, He was 
absent three years; on his return, he lectured 
at Bowdoin College, as Professor of Modem 
Languages and literature, and wrote articles 
for the Korth American Review, popers on 
Sir Philip Sidney, and other topics of polite 
literature. One of these, on Essi^ cm the Monl 
and Devotional Poetrv of Spiun, indnded hSs 
noble translation of the Stanzas of the soldisr 
poet Monrique on the death of his fiither.* 

He also at this time penned the sketdies of 
travel in Outre Mer^ cominendnff the publicaticn 
after the manner of Irving in hts Sketch Book; 
but before the work was completed in this form, 
it was intrusted to the HorperSi who issued it 
entire in two v<dumes. 

The elegance of the manner, the nice phrases 
and fimcifal illustradons— a certidn decorated 
poetical style — ^with the mony^ snggosdons of fiis- 
tidious scholarship, niaiked this in the eye of ths 
public as a book of dainty promise. 

In 188fi, Mr. Ticknor haring redgned his Pre- 
fiassorship of Modem Languages and litemtait 
in Haryard, Mr. Longfellow was chosen his sae> 
oeasor. He now mode a second tour to EnropSi 

• This wss inibllshed te a vohmM, bf AlUa M TMmsr, Is 
188S| with sotae tnashUoas ef Seaaels by L^ 4s Tsfs Ml 
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f fivljminary to entering apon bb new dntio^, visiting I 
tho norUiem kingdoms of Denmark^ Sweden, i 
Ilulliinil, and aftenvanU Switzerland. 

Shortly after assuming hU cngsi^^incnt at liar- | 
vanl, lio cstablishwl him^'lf, in 1837, ns a lo<ljjvr 
in the old Cranio House, tlio AVasliinj^on lload { 
Quarter^ whidi has since become his own by 
purchase, and tlie past traditituH and present h<>^ 
pitality of whicb have recently been celebrated by 
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an appreciative pen.* It Is from this genial resi- 
dence, the outlook from which hos fomi^fhed inanj 
a happy epithet and incident of the poet's verse, 
that Hyperion^ a Eomancc, was dated in 1839, 
a dainty volume perfecting the liappy promises 
of Outre Mer. Old European tradition, the (quaint 
and picturesque of tlie past, are revived m Its 
page% by a modem sentiment and winning trick 
of the fanov, which will long secure the attrac- 
tiveness of this pleasant volnme. It has been 
nlwavs o scholar s instinct with Longfellow to 
ally ilia poetical style to some rare enbject of fact 
or the imagination worthy of treatment; and 
those good services which he has rendered to his- 
tory, old poets, and ancient art, will serve him 
with posterity, which asks for fruit, while the 
present is sometimes contented witli leaves. 

The first volume of origintd poetry published 
by Longfellow, was the Fo/ees of the Kight at Cam- 
bridge in 1889. It contained the '' PKalra <^ Ufc,** 
the '* Midnight Mass for the Dying Year,** the 
Manriquo translation, and a number of tlie early 
poems of the Gazette. It at once became popular 
— many <^ its stanzas, eloquently expre&dTe of 
moral courage or passive sentiment, veins since 
frequently worked in his poems, as Excelsior and 
Resignation, being fidrly adopted as ** household 
words.** Balladi and other Poemi^ and a tliin 
volnnie of Fotms on Slarery^ followed in 1948. 
The former has the translation in hexameters 
of ^The Children of the Lord*8 Bnpper/* from 
the Swedish of Bishop Tegner. Other delicate 
eream-eolored ydumes cnmo on in due sequence. 
The Spanish Student^ a play in three acta, in 
1843; Tho Mffji <(f Bntgte in 1846 ; JK^ofipi* 

» a W. CsfOii to Ite "Ilsaisi sf AsisrtiHi AwtbMik* 



line^ a Tale of AeadiA, a happy employment of 
tho hexameter, tlie next year; Aavana^\ a Tale^ 
an idyllic prose companion, in 1849 ; The Seaside 
and tie Fireside^ in 1850 ; and that qnaint ancalo- 
tnl )K)eniof titc middle ages in Europe, The Oolden 
Legend^ \\\ 1851. Tlicse, with two volumes of 
minor poems from favorite sources, entitled The 
WaifvLiiH The Estray^ prcfncetl each by a fioetical 
iiitroductidn of his own, with a collection. The 
Poetn and Poetry of Europf^m 1845, complete 
the list thus far of I-ongfcllow*s publicitions;* 
though some of his finest pcK*ms have «nce ap-> 
]K-ared in Putnmu^s Ma^^nziiie, to which he is a 
t're(]uent contributor. In 1854 ho ro>igned his 
Professorship at Harvard. 








The same general characterit^tics run tlirouofa 
all Mr. Longfellow's productions. Tliey are the 
work of a scholar, of a man of taste, of a fertile 
fancy, and of a loving heart. He Is *^a picked 
man" of books, and sees the worid and life by 
their light. To interest his imagination the iSuts 
around him must be invested with this charm of 
association. It is at once his aid and his merit 
tliat he can reproduce tlie choice pictures of the 

East and of otlier minds with new accessories of 
is own ; so that tho quiUnt old jioets of Ger- 
many, the singers of the past oentnnes, the poeti* 
cal vision and earnest teachings of Goethe, and 
the eyery-<tay humors of Jean Paul, as it wer^ 
come to live among us In American homes and 
landscaiK*. This interiiretation in its highest 
forms is one of the rarest benefits which the 
scholar can bestow n]>nn his country. The genius 
of Longfellow has given us an American idyl, 
based on a touching episode of ante-revolution- 
ary history, parallel witii the Hermann andI>oro- 
thea of Goethe, in the exquisite story of Evange- 
line; has shown ns how Richter might have 
sarveycd tb^ higher and inferior oonditions, ikm 

s Then k«T« bMD olber •dltloM «r Mvenl «r flMM WMtet 
s coNcetloB made by \hm Mtbor to s «iiMp fbm (nbllfM \f 

thj^iitr^yf. to iM^^ti,- ^Sly ••i*:^, W^^^^ 
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BclioolnifUitor, the clcrgrman, the lovers and the 
rasiic^ of a Now Eiigmiid villngo in his talo of 
, Kavana;;h ; lias reproduced tlie simple elegance 
of the lighter Spanish dmina in his piny, of the 
8tadciit ; and in hi^ Golden Legend has carried 
u^s in his ingenious verse, to tne heart of the 
Middle A«ji»?s showing us the most iKictio as- 
pects of the lives of scholars, churchmen, and 
vilbigcrs, — !iow tl»oy sang, travelled, ])racti5ed 
In^ric, medicine, and diviuitv, and with what 
miracle play;*, Jest, and grim literature they were 
entertained* His originality and ifoouliar merit 
consist in these felicitous transformations. If he 
were sinijtly a scliolar, he would he but an an- 
nalist or an annotator ; but Knng a poet of ta^ite 
and imagination, with an ardent sympathy for all 
good and refined traits in the world, and for all 
forms of' the objective life of otliers, his writings 
being the very emanations of a kind ccnerous 
nature, ho has succecilcd in reacliing the heart of 
tlie public. All men relish art and literature 
when tliey are free from Tjcilantr}'. We are oil 
ple;i.'k*d Willi iiicturcA, and like to be charmed into 
thinking nobly and acting well by the delights of 
fancy. 

In his personal appearance, frank, graceful man- 
ner, fortune, and mode of life, Mr. Longfellow 
rellects <ir anticipates tlie elegance of his writhigs. 
In a homo surmundcd by every refinement of 
art and cultivated intercourse, in the midst of 
his family and friendn, the genial humorist ei^oys 
a retired leisure, from which many rijie fruits of 
literature may yet be looked for. 



A rsAUc or Lirs— what tbi murr or nu Touva vax iAmvo 

TBSrftAUIiaT. 

Tell me not, in mournfol numbers. 

Life is but an empty dream 1 
For the soul ib dead tliot slumbers, , 

Aud tilings are not what th«y seem. 

Life is real 1 Life is earnest I 

And the gnive is not itA goal • 
Du»t tliou art, to dust returoest, 

Was not spoken of the souL 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow. 

Is ourVlestined end or way; 
But to actk that eaeh to-morrow 

Find us farther than to-day. 

Art 18 long, and Time is fleeting. 
And our hearts, though stout and brave. 

Still, like muffled drums, arc beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

In the world's broad field of battle. 

In the bivouae of Lifo, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle 1 

Be a hero in the strife ! 

TVost no Future, howe'er pleasant I 
Let the dead Past burr lU dead I 

Act,— act in the livine AesentI 
Heart within, and God overhead 1 

lives of great men all remind us 

We ean make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave bddnd ns 

Footprints cm the sands of time ; 

Footprinto, tfaaijpeiliaps another. 

Balling o^er life's solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwreeked brothor, 

Seeing, sholl take heart again. 



Let n\ then, be up and d<M:ig, 
With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, sUU panning, 
Leara to labor and to wait. 



When the hours of Day are muubere J, 

And tlie voices of the Kiglit 
Wake the b«tler soul, that slumbered. 

To a holy, cidm delight; 

Ere the evening lamps are lighted. 
And, like phantinnji grim aud tall. 

Shadows frum the fitful fire-light 
Dance upon the parlour-waU ; 

Tlicn the forms of the deported 

Enter at the o|^o door ; 
Tlie beloved, the true-hearted. 

Come to vi»it me onee more; 

lie, the young and strong, who eherisbc] 

Noble longings for the strife. 
By the road-»ide fell and perished^ 

Weary with the march of life 1 



They, 



y, the holy ones and weakly. 
Who the cross of Buffering bore. 
Folded their pale hands eo meekly. 
Spake with us on earth no more I 

And with them the Being Beantooos^ 

Who unto my youth was ffiven. 
More than all thin^ else to love me^ 

And is uow a Muut in heaven. 

With a slow and noiseless footstep 

Comes that messenger divine. 
Takes the vacant chair beside mew 

Lnys her gentle hand in mine. 

And she sits and gases at me 

With those deep and tender ^cs. 

Like the stars, so still and soint-like. 
Looking downward from the akies. 

Uttered not, yet comprehended. 

Is the spirit's voiceless prayer. 
Soft rebukes, in blessing ended. 

Breathing from her lips of air, 

O, tliongh oft depressed and lonely. 

All my fears are laid oside^ 
If I but cemcmber only 

Such as these have lived and diedf 

eenVAcmk 
I like Uiat ancient Saxon phrase, which eaOs 

The burial-ground God s-Aere I It is Just; 
It consecrates each grave within its walls, 

And breathes a benison o'er the deeping doit 

God's- Acre ! Yes, that blessed nomo imports 
Comfort to those who in the grave have sown 

Tlie seed that they had garnered in their hearts 
Their bread of life, alsuil no mot^ their own. 

Into its ftirrows shall we all be eos^ 
In the sure faiUi that we shall rise again 

At the great harvest, when the orehongers Uaift 
Shall winnow, like a fan, the chaff and grain. 

Then shall the good stand in Immortal Uoom, 
In the fair Bordens of that second birth ; 

And each bright blossom mingle Its perfame 
With that of flowers which never Uoonsd ea 
earth. 

WHh thy rade plooghshare, DwOh, tm «p the ssA 
And spread tha ferrow for the seed we tow; 

This is the fleld ondAere of o«r Qod. 
This Is the plnee where honiaa hnrresti frevf 
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SJCCUMOB. 

Hie fthadct of uight wcr« lulling Uaif 
Am tliroogh an Alpine viUage [>as«ed 
A Touth, vho bore, 'mid fuow nnd iM^ . 
A iManer with the strmnga derice^ 
£xcelfiiorl 

JTis bmir was sad ; his eye beneath 
Flashed like a falchion from its sheath. 
And like a silver clarion rang 
The accents of that unknown tongne^ 
Exeelsiorl 

In happy homes he saw the light 
Of household fires gleam warm and bri^bt; 
AboTCp the spectral glaciers shone. 
And Ihmi his lips escaped a groan. 
KxceUiorl 

" Try not the passl" the old man said ; 

" Dark lowers the tempest overhead. 
The roaring torrent is deep and wide I* 
And load ukat clarion voiee replied, 
Exeelsiorl 

" O, stay,** the maiden said, * and rest 

Tliy weary head upon this breast!* 

A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 

But 8t31 he answered, with a sign, 

Exeelsiorl 

** Beware the pine-tree's withered braiicli I 
Beware the awful avalanche I* 
This was the peasant's last sood-night; 
A Toiee replied, far up the height^ 
ExcelsMrl 

At break of dav, as heat«nward 
The pious monks of Saint Bernard 
Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 
A voice eried tlirough the startled air, 
Exeelsiorl 

A traveller, by the faithfol hoond, 
Half-bnried in the snow was found. 
Still grasping in his hnnd of ice 
That Danner with the strange device, 
Exeelsiorl 

There, in the twilight cold and gray. 
Lifeless^ but beautiful, he Uy, 
And from the sky, serene and £mv 
A voice fell, like a falling star, 
Exeelsiorl 



How beaotiiiil is the rainl* 
After ilie dust and heat. 
In the broad and fiery street 
la the narrow lane^ 
How beantifal is the taint 

How it clatters along the roofti 

Like the tramp of hoofr I 

How it gnshes and stmggles evi 

FVom the throat of the oviiie>wing 

Aeroas the windoW'^Mae 

It poors and poart ; 

Ami swift ana wide^ 

With a naddv tide, 

like a river aown the gutter roan 

The rain, the weloome rain I 

The siek man ftrom his diainlMr lod 

At the twisted brooka; 

He eaa feel the eool 

BrMith of oMb little poolt 

BiafavendbnOa 

Qrowa ealm agwia, 

And he brMiihei a blesiing OB Um I 

Fhim.tbe nei^banrliif Mboil 

OoaMllMbo|rt 



With more than their wonted noise 
And commotion ; 

And down the wet streets 
&iil their mimic fleets. 
Till the treacherous pool 
Engulft tliem in its whirling 
And turbulent ocean. 

In the country, on every side, 

Where far and wiJe, 

Like a leopard'* tawny and spotted hide, 

Stretches tlie plain. 

To the dry grass and the drier grain 

How welcome is the rain 1 

In the furrowed land 

The toilsome and patient oxen stand ; 

Lifting the yoke-cncumbcred head. 

With their dilated nostrils spread. 

They silently inhale 

The clover-scented gale. 

And the vapors that arise 

From the well watered and smokinff soiL 

For thb rest in the furrow after tou 

Their large and lustrous eyes 

Seem to thank the Lord, 

More than man's spoken word. 

ICear at hand. 

From under the sheltering trees, 

Tlie fanner sees 

Ilis nsfftures, nnd his fields of grain, 

As tliey bend their tops 

To the numbcrlees beating drops 

Of the inccMsnt rain. 

He counts it as no i^in 

Tliat he sees therein 

Only hia own thrift and gain. 

These, and far more than thess^ 

The Poet seesi 

He can behold 

Aquarius old 

Wolking the fenceless fields of air; 

And from each ample fold 

Of the clouds about him rolled 

Scattering everywhere 

The showery rain. 

As the Csrmer scatters his grain. 

He can behold 

^ings manifold 

That liave not yet been wholly told,— 

Have not been wholly snng nor said. 

For his thought, that never stops^ 

Follows the watcr-drojpa 

Down to the craves of^the dead, 

Down through chasms and ffulls profbaud. 

To the dreary fountain-head 

Of lakes and rivers under groond ; 

And sees them, whim the rain is done^ 

On the bridge of colors seven 

Climbing up onee more to heaven, 

(^posite the setting sod. 

Thus the seer. 

With vision dear, 

Sees forms appear and disappear. 

In the perpetual roond of ftrangi^ 

Mysterious change 

From birth to death, f^om death to blitii, 

F^om earth to heaven, from heavvi to eaiili ; 

Till glimpses more snbUiM 

Of things, unseen before^ 

Unto hu wondering eyei rtrtil 

Ihe Universe, as an immasswreblo vfcMl 

Timing ibr evsimori 

la the rapid and raddof river oTTIaic 
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VUtWATWK, 

T\ieTt U no flocic, however watched anil tendad. 

But one dead lamb u there 1 
There is no fireside, bowsoe*er defended. 

But has one vacant chair t 

The air it full of farewells to the dying. 

And mf^uniingi for the dead ; 
The heart of Rachel for her chihlren crying 

Will not be comforted I 

I^t us be patient! these severe afflictiont 

Not from the ground arise, ^ 
But oftentimes celestial benedictions 

Assume this dark disguise. 

We see but dimly through the mists and Tapon ; 

Amid these earthly damps 
Wliat seem to us but dim iunerenl tapon 

^I.iy be Heaven's distant lampa 

Tlicre is no I>eath 1 what seems so is transition ; 

This life of Mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elvsian. 

Whose portal we call Deatn. 

She is not dead — ^the child of our affection-<^ 

But gone unto tliat school 
Wlierc slic no longer needs our poor protection. 

And Christ himself doth rule. 

In that groat cloister's stillness and seclusion 

By guardian angels led, 
Safe from temptation, safe from sin*s pollution. 

She lives, whom we call dead. 

Day after day we think what she is doing, 

In tliose bright realms of air; 
Year after year, her tender steps pursuing, 

Behold her grown more fair. 

Tlius do we walk with her, and keep nnbrokan 

The bond which nature gives, 
Thinking that our remembrance, though tmipoken, 

Alay reach her where she lives. 

Not as a child shall we again behold her ; 

For when with raptures wild • 

In our embraces we again enfold her. 

She will not be a child ; 

But a fair maiden, in her Father^a mansion. 

Clothed with celestial grace; 
And beautiful with all the sours expansion 

Shall we behold her face. 

And though at times, impetuous with emotion 

And an^^uish long suppressed, 
Tlie swelling heart heaves moaning like the ocean 

That cannot be at r«8t ; 

We will be patient I and assaage the feeling 

We cannot wholly stay; 
By silence sanctifying, not concealing, 

The grief that must have way, 

m OVb CtOCK OK TO* tTAiat. 

LVternlt^ est nne pendale, dont le bslancler dlt st rsdlt seas 
eeM« oM deux mots fisulomttnt, dans Is stleuoedss tombesax: 
"Toi^onrsl jauuisl Jsnislsl toc^oaisr 

jAOQims Bamanra 

Somewhat baek from the village street 
Stands the old-fashioned eoant^-Mttt, 
Across its antique portico 
Tall poplar-trees their ahadowt throw ; 
And from its station in the hall 
Aa aneient timepieoe says to all,— 
••For ever— nararl 
Kevar— forarerl* 



Halfwav up the ttalni It i 

And polnta and beokona with Ita luuidt 



From its eaaa of massive oak. 
Like a monk, who, under bis eloaV, 
Crosses himself, and sighs, alaal 
With sorrowful voice to all who paai^— 

••For ever — never? 
Never—for ever ! * 
By day its voice is low and light; 
But in the silent dead of night, 
Distinct as a passing footstep's lall. 
It echoes alon^ the vacant hall. 
Along tlie ceihng, along the floor. 
And seems to say at each chamber door^— 

" For ever — never! 
Never— for ever! " 
Throu««:h dap of sorrow and of nurth. 
Through days of death and days of btrtli, 
Tlirough ever^r swift vicissitude 
Of chanpreful time, unchanged it has stood. 
And as if, like God, it all things saw. 
It calmly repeats thoso words of awe,^ 

•• For ever — ^never 1 
Never — ^for ever! " 

In that mansion used to be 
Free-hearted Ilospitolity ; 
His great fires up the cliimney roared; 
Tlie stranger feasted at hia board; 
But, like the skeleton at the feast, 
That warning timepieoe never ceased,^ 

•* For ever — never I 
Never— for ever ! *• 
There groups of merry children |>lAyed, 
There youths and maidens dreaming strayod ; 
O precious hours! O golden prime. 
And afiluence of love and time! 
Even as a miser counts his gold. 
Those hours the ancient timepieoe told,— 

••Forever — ^never! 
Never— for ever!" 

From that chamber, elothed In whiter 
The bride came forth on her wedding night; 
There, in thatailent room below. 
The dead lay in his shroud of snow. 
And in the hush that followed the prayer. 
Was heard the old clock on the stair,— 
••For ever — ^never! 
Never — ^for ever!" 

An are scattered now and fled. 
Some are married, some are dead; 
And when I ask with throbs of pain. 



•For ever— never! 
Never— for ever! • 

Never here, for ever tliere. 
Where al! parting, pain, and eare. 
And death, and time shall disappear,- 
For ever there, but never beret 
The horologe of Eternity 
Sayeth thia incessantly,—. 

••For ever— never! 
Never—for evori* . 



How ftrango It aecmal Theso Hebrawt la tl^ir 
gr*v«i, 

Qlose by tha itMOt of thSa foir sea-poH iowB I 
Silent beside tho neverafleat wmvei^ 

At rest in all this moving up and dowsl 
The treat aro whiU with dust, that o'ar tMr oImd 

Wavo tlMir bioad ourtaius lu tht toath^wiaf • 
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Willie nndeme&tb such leufy ieitto thoj keep 
Tbe long, in3*sterioii9 Exodus of Deatn. 

And ihcM sepulchral stones, so old and brown. 
That pave with level flags their burial-place. 

Are like the tablets of the Law, tlirown down 
And broken by Moses at the mountain's baseu 

Tlie very names recorded here are strange. 
Of foreign accent, and of different dunes ; 

Alrarcs and Rivera iutcrdiange 

With Abraham and Jacob of old times. 

•'Blessed be God! for he created Death 1" 

Tlie roonmers said : " and Death is rest and peace." 

Then added, in the ecrtainty of faith : 

** And giveth Life, tliat never more sliall cease.* 

Cloeed are the portals of their Synagogue, 
Ko Psalms or David now the silence break, 

Ko Rabbi reads the ancient Decalogue 
In tlie grand dialect the Prophets spakcL 

Gone are the living but the dead remain. 

And not neglected, for a hand unseen, 
Seattering its bounty, like a summer rain. 

Still keeps their graves and their remembrance 
greeUi 
How came they here t What burst of Christian hate, 

What persecution, merciless and blind, 
Drore p*er the sea, — that desert, desolate— 

These Ishmaels and Ilogars of mankind f 

They lived in narrow streets and Innes obscure, 

Ghetto or Judeostrass', in mirk and mire: 
Taught in the school of patience to endure 

Tlie life of angmsh ana the death of firei 
An their lives long, with the unleavened bread 

And bitter herbs of exile and its fears. 
The wasting famine of the heart they fed. 

And slaked its thirst with marah of their tears. 

Anathema marnnathal wsstheeiy 

Tbat rang from town to town, from street to street ; 
At every gate the accursed Alordecai 

Was mocked and jeered, and spumed by Christian 
feet 
Pride and humiliation hand in hand 

Walked with them through the worid where'er 
tliey went ; 
IVampleid and beaten were they as the sand. 

And yet unshaken as the continent 

For in the background figures vague and vast^ 
Of patriarchs and of prophets rose sublime, 

And all the great traditions of the Past 
They saw reflected in the coming time^ 

And thus for ever with reverted look 
The mvstie volume of the worid they read. 

Spelling it backward like a Hebrew beok. 
Till life became a legend of the Dead. 

But alii what once has been shall be no morel 
The groaning earth in travail and in pain 

Brings fortli iu races, but does not restore, 
Anl the dead nations never rise again. 

SGBmT or ns mmsmm p w— faoM svjuienanL 

Onward o*er sunken iands» through a wOdenMM 

sombre with forests. 
Day alter day they glided adowa the torbnlcni 

fiver; 
mghi after nishti by their blaiing tttt^ aneamped 

onitsbordem 
New through rushing chutes^ among gram ls]aadi» 

where plnmelika 
Oolton-freca nodded thdr shadowy or«tts» they swept 

vitb th« mirranti 



Then emerged into broad lagoons^ where alvety 

sand-bars 
Lay in the stream, and along the wimpling waves 

of tlicir margin. 
Shining with snow-white plumes^ latge flocks of 

nlicans waded, 
he landscape grew, and slong the shores of 
the river. 

Shaded by China trees, in the midst of luxuriat t 
ffardeus. 

Stood the houses of planters, with negro-cabins and 
dove-cots. 

They were approaching the region where reigns per- 
petual summer. 

Where through the Gfoldcn Coast, and groves of 
orange and citron, 

Sweqis with mujcstie curve the river away to the 
eastward. 

They, too, swerved from their course; and, entering 
the Bavoii of Plaquemine, 

Soon were lost in a maze of sluggish and dovious 
waters. 

Which, like a netpwork of steel, extended In every 
direction. 

Over tlieir heads the towering and tenebrous borght 
of the cv press 

^let in a dusky arch, and tmiting mosses in mid air 

Waveil like banners that hung on the walls of an- 
cient cathedrak. 

Dcatli-like the silence seemed, and unbroken, sava 
by the herons 

Home to their roosts In the cedar-trees returning at 
sunset, 

Or by the owl, as he greeted the moon with demo- 
niac laughter. 

Lovely the moonlight was as it glanced and gleained 
on the water. 

Gleamed on the columns of eyprcis and cedar sus- 
taining the arches, 

Down throu|(h whose broken vaults it fell as through 
chinks m a ruin. 

Dream-like, and indistinet» and strange were all 
things around tliem ; 

And o*er their spirits there came a feeling of won- 
der and saoness,— 

Strange forebodings of ill, unseen and that cannot be 
compassed. 



Softlv the evening eame^ Hie sun from tlie western 

norizon 
Lake a magician extended his golden wand o'er the 

lande^pe; 
Twinkling vapors arose; and sky and water and 

forest, 
Seemed all on fire at the toneh, and melted and 

mingled together. 
Hanging between two skies^ a eloud with adges of 

silver, 
Floated the boat, with ita dripping oan, on tha 

motSonlets water. 
FQled was Evangeline's heart with inezpressibia 

sweetnesiL 
ToQched by the magio spell, the saered luuntaina of 

feeling 
Glowed with the light of love, as the akies and 

waters around her. 
Then from a neighboring thicket the moekin|^ 

bird, wildest of singers, 
Swinging aloft on a willow 9pnj thai hvng o*ar tha 

water. 
Shook from Uallttlatltroftt ■neb floods of deUriont 



That the whole air and the vooda and tha iravct 
•cened sUent to llstaa. 
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FlAintiTe at fiM wen Uie ionet and Mhl ; then ffoar- 

iiig to nioiliiC3<« 
Seemed tbey to follow or gnide the rcrd of frenxied 

BaticbautCi* 
Then single notes were heard, in aorrowfol, low U- 

nientation ; 
Till, having gathered them all, lie flnng them ahro«d 

in derii^ion. 
As when, after a atorm, B gnst of wind through the 

tree-tn|Te 
Sh«koft down the mttling rain in a crystal shower 

on the branclicj^ 
Witli Biicli a [>relutlc as tliis, and hearts tliat throb- 
bed with emotion, 
SIowlv they entered the Teche, where it flows 

tbrotigU the green 0()cloii5a.% 
And thruugh the amber air, above tho erest of the 

wo<Klland, 
Saw the eolumn of smoke that rose from a ndgh- 

boring dwelling ; — 
Sounds of a horn tliey heard, and the distant lowing 

of caUle. 



no-mo AT BOAsnco bbook— raox kataxaos. 

Every state, and Alnio<it ever^* eounty, of New 
Englniid, has its Roaring Brook, — a mountain stream- 
let, overliuiig by wooiU, impeded by a mill, encum- 
bered by fallen tree<, but ever noing, rushing, roar- 
ing down tlirou^h gurgling gnllie», and filling Uio 
forest with its delicious sound and freshness; the 
drinkin^-plaee of home-returning herds; the myste- 
rious haunt of squirrels and blue-jays; the sylvan 
retreat of school-girls, who frequent it on snnmicr 
holidays, and mingle their restless thoughts their 
overflowing fancies their fair imnginingi, witli its 
reMlcas, exuberant, and rejoicing stream. 

Fuinneadow had no Roaring Brook. As ito name 
indicates it was too level a land for that. But the 
neighboiirinff town of Wcstwood, lyin^ more inland, 
and among the hills, had one of the fairest and full- 
est of all t!ie brooks Uiat roar. It was the boost of 
tlie iicighbourliood. Not to have seen it» was to 
have seeu no brook, no wnterfivll, no mountain 
niTine. And, con«eijuentlr, to behold it and admire, 
was Knvaiiagh taken b}* Mr. Churchill as soon as 
the summer vacation gave leisure and op]wrtnnity. 
The porty consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Churchill, and 
Alfred, in a one-horse chni-^e , and Cecilia, Alice, and 
Kavanngh, in a carryall — ^tlie fourth seat in which 
was occupied by a large biuket, containing what tlie 
Squire of the Grove, in Don Quixote, called hit 
" fiainbrcriis,'*--tliat magniloquent Castilian word 
for cold coUtttion. Over wann uplands, smelling of 
clover anil mint ; through eool glaJes, sUll wet with 
the rain of yesterday; along the river; acrosa the 
rattling and tilting planks of wooden bridges; by 
orchards . by the gates of fields, with the tali mullen 
growing at the barii by stone walls overran witli 
privet and barberries i in sun and heat, in shadow 
and coolness, — ^forward drove tho happy party on 
tliat pleasant summer morning. 

At length they reached tho Roaring Brook. 
From a gorge in the modntains, tliron^h a long, 
winding gallery of birch, and beech, and |nne, leaped 
tlie bright, brown waters of the jubilant streamlet; 
out of tho woods, across the plain, under the rude 
bridge of logs, into the woods again,— a day between 
two nif^hta. With it went a song that made the 
heart sins likewise . a song of Joy, and exultation, 
and freedom . a continuous and unbroken song ot 
life, and plooatire, and perpetual youth. Like tlia 
old Jeelatidio Soald, the streamlet seemed to say,-— 
•• I am poiaesaed of tongs tuch as neitlier tha 
apouto of a king, nor any ton of man, can repeat: 
TOU 11^— SO 



j one of them is called the Helper : it will Mp thee 

at thy need, in sickness, grie^ and all adrernty.* 
! The little party left tlieir carriages at a*fiirm- 
! hon^ by t]*e britlge, and followed the rongh road on 
I foot along Uie brouk : now eltise njxm it^ now shut 
' out b}' intervening trecA. Mr. Churchill, bearing the 
bosket on his arm, walked in front with his wife and 
I Alfred. Kavann^ came behind with Cecilia and 

i' Alice. The inu^ic of the brook eileneed all coavei^ 
sat ion; only occasional exclamationa of delight 
were uttered, — the irrepressible applause of frah 
I and sensitive natures, in a scene so lovely. Pre- 
] scntly, turning off from tlie road, which led directly 
I to the mill, and was rough with tlie tracks of heavy 
wheels, they went down to the margin of Uie brook. 
I ** IIow indescribably beautiful this brown water 
is! ** exclaimed Kavanagh. '* It is like wine, or tho 
neetar of the goils of Olympus; aa if the fidling 
liebe had poured it from the goblets" 

** More like the mead ormetheglin of the northern 
iro'ls," said Mr. Churchill, " spilled from the driuJdng- 
horns of Valhalla.* 

But all the ladies thought Kavaoagh*s eomparisoii 
the better of the two, and in fact the best that 
could be made ; and Mr. Churchill was obliged to 
retract, and aitologixe for his allusion to the celestial 
ale-house of Odin. 

Ere long they were forced to erosa the brook; 
stepping from stone to stone, over the little rapida 
and cascades. All cro$5ei lightly, easily, aafely; 
even " the sumpter mule," as ^Mr. ChurchUl called 
himself, on account of the pannier. Only Cecilia 
lingered behind, as if afraid to crosa Cecilia, who 
had crossed at that same place a hundred timet* 
before, — Cecilia, who had the surest foot, and the 
firmest nerves, of all the village maidens, — she now 
stood irresolute, seized with a sudden tremor ; blush- 
ing and laughing at her own timidity, and jet un- 
able to advance. Kavanagh taw her embarroao- 
ment, and hastened back to help her. Her hand 
trembled in his; she thanked him with a gentle look 
and word. His whole sotd was softened within him. 
His attitude, his countenance, hit voice were alike 
submissive and subdued. He was at one penetratod 
with the tenderost emotions. 

It is difiicult to know at what moment lore begins; 
it it less difficult to know that it has begun. A 
thousand heralds proclaim it to the listening air ; a 
tliousand ministers and messengers betray it to the 
eye. Tone, act, attitude and look, — the fignalt upon 
the countenance, — ^the electric telegnii)h of touch ; 
all these betray the ^ridding citadel beiore the word 
itself is uttered, which, like tho key surrendered, 
opent every avenue and gate of entrance, and makea 
retreat imposaiblei 

The day passed delightfully with alL They aat 
upon the ttonet and the roots of treea Cecilia read, 
from a Tolume the had brought witli her j>oemt that 
rhymed with the running water. Tne othera 
listened and commented. Little jUfred' waded in 
tho stream, with his bare white feet^ and lannohod 
boats over the falls. Noon had been fixed upon fbr 
dining ; but they anticipated it by at least an hour. 
Tlie great basket was opened, endleit tandwiehea 
were drawn forth, and a eold pattnr, at large •§ 
that of the Squire of the Grove. l5uring the re- 

C, Mr. Churchill tlipped into tiio brook, whilo in 
aet of handing a tandwich to liit wife, whieh 
eansed unbounded mirth: nnd Kavanagh tat down 
on a rootty trunk, that gaye way beneath him, and 
emmbled into powder. This, alto^ wat receiYad 
with great merrfment 

After dinner, tliey ateended tiie brook attll fiuilier 
—indeed, quite to the mill, whieh watnoi goin^ U 
Iwd been ttopped in the midtt of ito work. Ikn 
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MW ftm licM Its liiiitgrj Uj«th fixed in the heart of 
a pine. Mr. ChiircluU took o<Mrsi^ion to innko known 
to thevoiii|iAiiy his long cherislird purpose of writing 
a I.O* -ra called " The S<»i!g of the fciaw-MiH," and en- 
Iarg«.Nl OQ the beautiful a.<: ocintions of flood and 
fori<^ coTincctcd with the t iicmo. lie delighted liini- 
folf and his audience witli the fine fancicj) he meant 
to weave into his poem, and wondered thnt nobovly 
liad thought of the Eahjcct before. Kavanu^h »ii*d 
that it had been thought of before; and cited Ker- 
ncr's little P^m, eo charmingly translated by Bry- 
ant. Mr. CliurchiH had not seen it. Kavanagh 
Io.)ked into his pocket-book for it, but it was not to 
be found ; still he was sure thut there was such a 
roetu. Mr. Churchill abaudo!:od his design. He 
had nKtken, — and the ti-casnrc, just as he touched it 
with nis hand, was gone for ever. 

The i«arty return^ home as it came, all tired and 
li^PPy* excepting little Alfre<l, who was tired and 
ero«s, and sat sleepy and sagging on his father's 
lutee, with his hat eockcd rather fiercely over his 
eyes. 

Mr. Samuei. L0XGFELT.0W, a brotlier of the pre- 
oeding, an acooniplislicd Unitarian diTine, is the 
minister of a coDgn.*gation at Brooklyn, N. Y. He 
▼as a graduate of Harvard of the class of 1 839. He 
lias written t«veral hymns which are included in 
the Cidlection of Higginson and Johnston. In 
1S53 he ureiiared a tasteful colUction of poetry, 
onblished by Ticknor and Co., entitled, Tha- 
lattft; a Book for (he Sea Side, Among its 
' ntmicrous articles we notice this bingle coutribu- 
tioQ of his own. 

TtmXQ WAUC BT Tm BST. 

The evening hour had brought its peace, 

Brought end of toil to weary day ; 
From wearying thoughts to fiiid release, 

I s<tught the sands that skirt the bay. 
Dark rain-clouds southward hoverii.g uig\ 

Gave to the sea their leaden hue. 
But in the west the open sky, 

Its rose-light on the waters threw. 

I stooti, with heart more quiet grown. 

And watched the pulses of the tide. 
The huge black rocks, the sea weeds brown. 

The grev beach stretched on eitlier sidc^ 
The boat that dropped its one white sail, 

Where the steep yellow hank ran down. 
And o'er the dump of willows pole. 

The white towers of the neighboring town. 

A eool light brooded o*er the laadp 

A changing lustre lit the bay ; 
The tide just plashed along the laad. 

And Toiees sounded far away. 
The Post came up to Memory's eye, 

Dark with some elonds of Icaoea hns^ 
But many a space of open sky 

It* rosedight en those waters threw. 

Then eame to me the dearest friend, 

Whose beauteous soul doth, like the ae^ 
Tb an things fair new beauty lend, 

Transflgurinff the earth to nie^ 
The thoughts that lipe eotdd nerer tell. 

Through subtler tenses were made known ; 
I raised my eyes^— the darkness fell^— 

I ttoed opoB the Muid^ alooc 

BnrXT WnXUM HSSBIBT. 
Ml. HnBBRT presento the fomcwhat rare oombl- 
ittioalathk coantrytwliero too Utttoattaiitionls 



given to physical in connexion with' intelleotoal 
training, of the echohir, the 8iK>rt8man, and the 
novelii^t. He is the elde:^t eon of the Hon. 
and Kev. William Herbert, Dean of Manchester, 
author of the poem of Attila, and a jsccond Fon of 
the £;irl of Carnarvon. He was born in London, 
April 7, 1807, was e<1ucated at home under a pri- 
vate tutor until twelve years of age, and then, 
nt>er a year i»nsf*ed at a private fcIiooI, sent to 
Eton, April, 1«2U. In October, 1823, he entered 
Caius Collets Cambridge, and was grndnntcd 
with di:<tinciion in Jannary, 1829. At the cloio 
of the ibllowiiig year he removed to the United 
States, and has since resided in the citr of New 
York and at his country seat, tlie Cetfars, in its 
vicinity at Newark. During the eight years after 
his arrival he wa-s emuloy^jd as principal Gi-et>k 
teacher in the classical school of the Rev. R. 
Townscnd Iluddart in the City of New York, 
In 1633, in comjmny with Mr. A. D, Patterson, 
he commenced the American Monthly Magazine, 
which he conducted, after the conclusion of tlie 
second year, in connexion with Mr. 0. F. Iloft- 
man nntil 1806, when the periodical T>a*«sed Into 
the charge of Mr. Park Benjamin. Nearly one 
half the matter of several numbers was written 
by Mr. Herbert, who kept u]> a fine ti^nrit of sclio* 
larship in its pages. In 1834 an historical novel, 
which he had -commenced in the nmgazine, Ihs 
Brollurs^ a Tafeo/ihe FrohfU, -as )>ubli$hedby 
the llar|>er8. It M-as folU»wed in 1837 by Crotr,' 
veil, in 1813 by Marmaduke VTutU, and in 1848 
by The Jioma:i Traitor^ a classical romance 
founded on the Coni»piracv of Catiline. 

During the period of the pnblic;ition of these 
works Mr. Ileroert was al.^ a constant contributor 
to the New York Spirit of the Times. His Bi>ort- 
ing articles in tli.it iieriodical have been collected 
under the titles of My Shouting Box^ The War- 
iciah Woodlande^ and Field Sporte of the United 
State; The last of these extends to two volumes 
octavo, and contains, in addition to the matters 
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Mr. Ilerbert, in h\n division of his time, mnst 
nearly realize that of Izauk Wnltun'* Scholar, *^all 
saramcr in the field and all winter in the stadj,'^ 
as in addition to the productions we have men- 
tioned he has written a fine metrical translation 
of the Agnmcumon, publit^hcd in a small volume, 
with a number of bnefer versions from the olas- 
«cs, in the " Literary World" and other periodi- 
cals. Ho has also been a constant contributor of 
talci* and skotche?, morrtly drawn from romantic 
incidents in Euroix^.in history, to the monthly ma- 
gazine. Several of these have been collected into 
volumes under the titles of The Cacalien qfEng^ 
laiid^ or the Times of the Resolutions of 1^^^ and 
1688; The Knights of England^ Franee^and Scot- 
land; and the GhetaUersvf France from the Cru- 
saders to the MarcAcItals ^ Louis XIV. lie has 
al«> colleiited two volume:* on the classical period, 
The Captains of the Old Worlds their Campaigns^ 
Character^ and Conduct^ as Conijjared tcith the 
Great Modern S:rattgis's^ an account of the great 
military Icndiii-s who tloiirislied from the time of 
the Persian W.ars to the Roman Rcppblic ; and a 
work, The Captains of the JRoman jRepuhlie, 

Mr. Herl)erts style is amf)le and flowing, with a 
certain finished elegance marking the true man 
of letters. Though only occasionally putting his 
pen to verse, a poetical spirit of enthusiasm runs 
through his writings. 

Tm jjLMX BKA« on mx niLLS or vaevick. . 

It was a hot nnd breathless nftcnioon, toward the 
Inst days of July-— one of those days of fiery, scorch- 
ing heat^, that drive the care-worn citixens from their 
great red-hot or en, into those calm and pcicefiU 
shades of tlie swoct unsophisticated country, which, 
to them, savour far more of purgatory than tliey do 
of pnradi«e, — '* for quiet, to quick bosoms, is a hcU," 
— and theirs are quick enough, heaven knows, ia 
'WuU-strcet It was a hot and breathless afternoon 
—-the sun, which had been scourging the faint earth 
all day long with a degree of heat endurable by 
those alone who can laugh at one hundred degrees 
of Fahrenheit, was stooping toward the western verge 
of heaven ; but no drop o? diamoud dew had as yet 
fullen to refresh the innocent flowers, that hung tlieir 
heads like maidens smitten by passionate and ill- 
requited love ; no indication of the evening breese 
had sent its welcome whisper among the motionless 
and silent tree-tops. Such was the season and the 
hour when, having started, long before Dan Phdsbus 
had arisen from his bed, to beat the mountain swales 
about the greenwood lake, and having bagged, by 
dint of infinite exertion and vast sudor, present alike 
to dogs and men, our thirty couple of good summer 
Woodcock, Archer and I paused on the bald scalp of 
Round Mountain. 

.Crossing a little rid^e,weeame suddenly upon the 
loveliest and most foiry-looking gkyU-^foit I must 
have recourse to a north-country woi>d to denote tliat 
which lacks a name in any other dialeet of the An- 
glo-Norman tongue— I ever looked upon. Kot» at 
tJie most, about twentT ^ards wide at the briak, nor 
above twelve in deptn, it was clothed with a dense 
rich growth of haxcl, birch, and iuniper; the small 
rill brawling and sparkling in a inousand mimlo ca- 
taracts over the tiny limestone ledges which opposed 
its progress— a beautiful profusion of wild flowers^ 
tha taU and Tivld spikes of the bright scarlet habe- 
aaria— the gorgeous yellow enps of the low-growinc 
enother*— and manr gaily-eolored creepers decked 
the green marges or the water, or enrleo, ia eluster* 
ing beauty, ofer the aeighbottringaoppioc Wel^ 



lowed for a few paces th^ lisatastie deft^ antil H 
widened into a circular recess or cove — the sonmiiu 
level of its waters — whence it dashed he«dloi]^ 
some twentv-five or thirty feet, into the diasm be- 
low. The floor of this small basin was paved with 
the bare rock, through the very midst of which tlie 
little stream h.id wura a channel scareelY a foot U 
depth, its clear cold waters glancing luce crystal 
over its pebbly bed. Ou three si-les it was hemmed 
in hj steep banks, so doasely set with the evecgrccsa 
juni|iens utterlaccd nnd uiuttetl with cat-briars and 
otlier creeping plants, that a small d<^ could not» 
witliout a struggle, have forced its way through the 
close thicket Ou tlie fourtli side, fronting the ooen- 
ing of the rift bv which the waters found tnctr 
egrcs:«, there stood a tall, flat face of graniu rock, 
conipletdy blocking up the glea, pcrTeetly smooth 
and 8lipiK:ry, until it reached the height of forty 
feet, when ft l>ecame aiMivea, and broke into many 
emggy steps ond seams, from one of which shot oat 
the broad stom and gnnrled branches of an s^edoak, 
overshadowing, with its grateful umbrage, the ae- 
qucstcrcxl source of that wild mountain sjtring. The 
small cascade, gushing from an aperture midway the 
height of the tall clitf, leaped, in a single frittering 
thread, scarcely a foot broad, and but an inch or two 
in volume, into the little pool which it had worn 
out for its own reception lu tlie hard stone at the 
btittom. Immediately behind this natural fonntaiB, 
which, in its free leap, formed an areli of several fsei 
in diameter, might be seen a small and craggy aper- 
ture, but little larger than the entrance of a eoinmoa 
well, situate close to the rock*s base, descendiag in a 
direction nearly perpendicular for several feet^ as 
might be easily discovered from withouL 

** There, Fraiik," cried Harry, as he pointed to the 
cave — ** there is the scene of my Bear atorr; and 
A/T«, as I told yon, is the sweetest nook, and freshest 
spring, you ever saw or tasted !" 

*< For the sight," replied I. *« I confessi As to the 
taste, I will speak more preseutl v.* While I replied, 
I w'os ei-.gaged in producing from mv pocket oar 
slight stores of pilot biscuit^ salt^ ana hard-boiled 
eggs, whereunto Uarry contributed his quotm ia the 
shape of a small piece of cold salt pofk, and — tell H 
not in Gath — two or three younc, ereen-topped, 
summer Oniona Two modest-ftizel dram bottles^ 
duly supplied with old Farintosh, and a docen or 
two of right Manilla cheroots, arranged ia temntiag 
order, beside the brimming basin of the aympb-lika 
cascade, completed our arrangement; and, after 
having laved our heated brows and hands, begrimed 
with gunpowder, and stained with the red i 
of volucrme slanghter, stretched on the cool (^ 

floor, and sheltered from the fierce rays of the i 

mer sun by the ditrk foliage of the oak — ^we feasled» 
happier and more content with our frngal fsr^ thaa 
the most lordly epicure that ever strove tostimulato 
his appetite to the appreciation of fresh loxnriea. 

" Well, Harar,** exclaimed I, when I was aatioto 
with food, ana while, having already qiuffed two 
moderate horns, I was engaged in emptying, alaal 
the last remaining drops e? whiskey into the oihrer 
cup, sparkling with pure eold water-.** Wdl, EDsny. 
the spring t« fresh, and cold, and tastdes^ m any 
water I ever did tastel Pity it were not sitoiAa to 
some Faun-haunted glen of green Areadia, or aoiae 
sweet flower-enamelled dell of meny Eaglaad, thai 
it might have a meeter legend for romantie aaia thaa 



vour Bear story— eoma nunstrel dream of Drjad, or 
Oread, or of Diaa*a train, mwtnl-waoeai aoas 
frolic tale of Oberon and bis bUtha TStaaial m. 



■tcanger yet, aome thrilling and disastrow lay, aINr 
the German school, of woman wailing Ibr her deoMa 
loTarl Bttt^aithltmayaoibeblet'alMivallMBMa^' 
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" Wdl, tlien,* replied Oiat xrotihv, " fint, m you 
most knov, th« hero of my tAl«i»— iilasl that I mtxst 
my waa, nther — a brother of Tom Draw, than irhom 
no braver nor more honest man» no warmer friend, 
DO keener sport^CTan. ever departed to hm long la^t 
home, dcvea by the learB of all who knew him. He 
«M— 4iat it boots not to weave long reminis^eiicca — 
Ton know the brother who stilt survives; and, 
knowing him, von have the veritable picture of the 
defunct, as rc^rda soul, I mean, and spirit — ^for he 
was not a mountain in the flesh, but a man only — 
and a stout and good one— -oa, even more than my 
assertion, my uow fortlicoming tale will testify. It 
was the very first winter 1 had passed in tlie Liiited 
States, that I was staying up here for the first time 
likewise. I had, of course, become speedily intimate 
vith Tool, with -whom, indeed, it needs no longer 
s|ttce so to become; and ecareely less familiar with 
his brother, who, at that time, held a farm in the 
valley just belovr our feet I had been resident at 
Tom's above nx weeks ; and, during that spell, as 
he would call it, we had adiieved much highly ploa> 
fiant and exeilhig slaughter of Quail, Woodcock, and 
Partridge ; not overiooking stmdry Foxes, red, black, 
and erey, and four or five right btags of ten, whose 
blood had dyed the limpid waters of the Greenwood 
Laka It was late in the auttunn ; the leaves had 
£illen; and loi one morning we awoke and found 
the earth carpeted far and near with smooth white 
•now. Enough had fallen in the night to cover tlie 
whole surface of the fields, hill, vale, and cultivated 
levd, with one wide vest of virgin pnritv — ^but that 
was all! for it had cleared off early in the morning, 
and frozen somewhat crisply; and then a brisk 
breese rising, had swept it IrMn the trees, before the 
sun had gained sufficient power to thaw the burthen 
of the loaded branches. 

•* Tom and I, therefore, set forth, after breakfast, 
with dog and gun, to beat up a large hevy of Quail 
which we had found on the preceding evening, when 
it was quite too late to profit by the find, in a great 
buckwheat stubble, a quarter of a mile hence on the 
toothem slope. Aiter a merry tramp, we fluslied 
them in a hedgerow, drove them up into tliis swale, 
and used them up^ considerable, as Tom said. The 
last tliree birds pitched into that bank just above 
you; and, as wo followed them, we came across 
what Tom pronounced, upon the iustanty to be the 
fresh track of a Bear. Leaving the meaner game, 
we set ourselves to work immediately to trail old 
hmia to his lair, if possible; — the ratlier that, from 
the loss of a toe, Tom confidently, and with many 
oaths, asserted that this was no otlier than <the 
damndest eternal biggest Bar that ever had been 
knowed in Warwick,*— one that hod been acquainted 
with the sheep and calves of aU the farmers round, 
for many a year of riot and impunity. In less than 
tse minutes we hod traced him to this cave, where- 
turte the track led visibly, and whence no track re- 
turned The moment we had houssd him, Tom left 
BM with directions to sit down dose to the den*s 
month, and there to smoke my cigar, and talk to 
njKlf aloud, nntfl his return from j^connottrin^ the 
kiali. And learning whether our friend had any se- 
Mad tjai to his snug hinnalia, *Yoa needu% be 
•esi't now, I tell yon, Areher,* he concluded; 'for 
He's t deal too 'cute to come omt* or even show his 
Mte, while he smells iMMca and hears wiAcm, I'll 
bebtekto^hur 

"Alter soots twenty4lTe or thirty mlniitcs, back 
M earner blown and tired, hut ia CKtraordinary 
^1 

*"ThenfSs BO help IbrH, Archer; he*s got to smell 
WD aBywayat— (hcnni Mt a hoU hi th« hidl hill 



*'But can we bolt hSmV inquired I, somewhat 
dubiously. 

^^'Sartainl' replied he, scornfully, — ^'sartain; 
what is there now to hinder ust 111 bide here <ini« 
etly, while you cuts down into the village, and brings 
all hands as you can raise — and bid Uiem brin^ lots 
of blankets, and an axe or two, and all Uiere is in the 
house to eat and drink, both: and a heap^ of straw. 
Kow don't be stoppin* to ask me no questions — shin 
it, I say, and jest call in and teU ray brother what 
we've done, and start him up here right away— 
leave me your gun, and all a them cigars. r<tow, 
six ick it' 

** Well, away I went-, and, in leas than an hour, 
we had a dozen able-bodied men, wiih axos, arms, 
provisions— edible and potable— -enough for a week's 
consumption, on the ground, where we found Tom 
and Iiis brother, both keeping good watch and ward. 
The first step was to prepare a shauty, as it -s-as 
evident there was small chance of bolting him ere 
iiiglitfalL Tins was soon done, and our party was 
iunnedintely divided into gangs, so that we might be 
on the alert both day and night. A mighty fire was 
next kindled over the cavern's mouth — ^the nil having 
been turned aside — ^in hopes tliat we might smoke 
him out. After this method had been tried all tliat 
day, and all night, it was found wholly u»elv:!>s — ^the 
cavern having many rifls and rents ** ^o could see 
by the fumes which aro^^o from the earth at Fovcral 
i>oint8, whereby the smoke esca{>ed without becom- 
ing dense enough to furce our friend to bolt Wo 
then tried dogs ; fanr of the lK»t the country could 
produce were sent in, and a ma>t demoniacal aflray 
and hubbub followed within the bowels of tlie eoi-th- 
fnst rock; but, in a little while, three of our canine 
friends were (;lad enough to nuike their exit, man- 
gled, and maimed, and bleeding; more fortunate 
Uian their companion, whose greater pluck had only 
earned for him a harder and more mournful late. 
We sent for fire-works ; and kept up, for some three 
hours, such a din, and such a btench, as might have 
scared tlie devil from his lair; but bruin bore it all 
with truly ethical endurance. Minera were sum- 
moned next ; and we essayed to blast tlie granite, 
but it was all in vain, tlie hardness of Uie stone defied 
our labors. Three days had passed away, and we 
were now no nearer than at first — every means had 
been tried, and every means found fuUle. Blank 
disappointment sat on every face, when Michael 
Draw, Tom's brotlier, not merely volunteered, but 
could not be by any means deterred from poiug 
down into the den, and shooting the brute in its 
very hold. Dissuasion and remonstrance wero in 
Yain— he was bent on it ! — and, at length Tom, who 
had been the most resolved in opposition, exclaimed, 
*If he will go, let himl' so that decided the whole 
matter. 

" The cave, it seemed, had been explored already, 
and its localiUes were known to several of the paHy, 
but more particulariy to the bold volunteer who had 
insisted on this perilous enterprise. The weH-like 
aperture, which could alone be seen from without^ 
descended, widening gradually as it got farther from 
the surface, for somewhat mora than eight feet At 
that depth the fissure turned off at right angles^ run- 
ning nearly horisontally, an arch of about three feet 
in height, and some two yards m length, into a small 
and circular chamber, beyond which there was so 
passage whether for man or bcast» and in which it 
was certain that the well-known and much-detested 
Be«r had taken np his winter onarten* The pUo^ 
then, on which Michael had resolved, was ' 



into this cavity, with a roM securely fiutened under 
his arm4>lts, prorided with a sniBdent quantity of 
lights, and hli good mdcat-4o voim hbnidf CmI 
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forwaM, on hit boek« t^<mf^ tBe linrizontal tiinne1« 1 
And ^ shoot At the evci of th<* fierce monster, vhich j 
' xrould be eleArly visible in t^ie <I:irk den by the re- j 
fleelioo of the torch<>s; tnintiii^ to the alertuc^sa of ! 
his eonirA<lc« from without, who were iH-ttruetcd, 
iiietaiitly on bc.iriii|r the rc|>ort of hi« inu>kct-»hot, ' 
to haul hiin out hniid orer hand. Thii uiode decided \ 
on, it neetled no long Kpace to put it into execution. 
Two narrow laihs of pme wo4>«l were procured, and ; 
half A doxen anger holed drilled into each — as many '. 
candh-s were inserte*! into the>e temiKiniry candela- 
bra, and duly lighted. The ru|>e wa^^ next made fast 
about his chc:«t — his mu^fkct carofullv loaded with 
two g«>od ounce bnllots, well wadded in greased 
buckAkin — hi^ buteher-knife dis|>osed in readiness to ' 
meet hii» gr:isp— and in he went, without one shade ' 
of fear or d«>ul>t on his bold, sun-burnt visage. As | 
be descended, I coufcss that my heart fairly sank, . 
and a' faint sicknci^ came aero^^s nie, when I thought . 
of the dread ri:»k he ran in cuurting the encounter of ' 
io fell a foe, wounded And furious, in that small nnr> 
row lH»le, wlierc valor, nor activity, nor the high 
hcaK of manhood, could be exi>ected to avail any- 
thing against the close hug of the sha^t;;y monster. 

"Tom's ruddy face grew pale, and hi* huge body ' 
quivered with emotion, ns, biddiiifj^ him ' God spec J,* 
he griped his brothcr*s fist, gave him the trust}' piece 
which his own hand liad loaded, and saw him crap • 
dually disappear, thru^^ting the lights before him 
with his feet. And holding the long queen's arm 
cocked And ready in a hand that trembled nut — the 
only liand t!iat trembled not of all onr party I Inch : 
by inch his stout frame vanished into the narrow ; 
fissure; and now his head disappeared, and still he | 
drew the yielding rope along! Now he has stopped, '■ 
there is no strain ui>on the cord ! — ^there is a pAuse! i 
— alongAnd fcArful pAuscl The men without Ktood | 
by to haul, their arms stretched forwArd to their full . 
extent, their sinewy frunics bent to the task. And 
their rough lineamcnta expressive of strange acitA- 
tion ! Tom, and my;;clf, and some half dozen othert, 
stood on the watcli with readv rifles, lest, wounded 
A:id infuriAte, the brute should follow hard on the 
invader of its perilous lair. Hark to tluit dull and | 
stifled growl 1 Tiie watchers positively shivered, 
and tlieir teeth chattered with excitcnieslt. There I ! 
there! thAt loud And bellowing roAr, reverberated ; 
by tlie ten thousand echoes of the confine 1 cavern, j 
till it might hAvo been taken for a burst of subler- | 
roneons thunder !-«tliat wild And feArful howl — half , 
roar of fury — half yell of mortAl Anguish I 



of A volcano from the vitals of the rock !~«gAhi, at 
niighty rferil to his bones, he was draped into day- 
literati — ^but tliis tiaie, maddened with wrath and 
Agony, yelling with mge and pain, streaming with 
gore, and white with foam, whieh flew on every side, 
churned from his gnashing tusks, the Bear rushed 
after him. One miglity bound brought it clear out 
of the deep ch:isiu — the bruised trunk of the daring 
hunter, and the confu.<ed gr(»up of men who had been - 
stati<med at the rojio, and who were now, between 
anxiety and terror, tfounderizjg to and fro, hindering 
one another — lay wiUiiu three or, at most, four paces 
of the frantic monster; while, to increase the peril, 
A wild nnd ill-directed volley, fired in Imstc and fear, 
was pouix'il in bv the waitchers, the bullets whistling 
on every side, \>ut with far greater peril to our 
friends Uian to the object of their aim. Tom drew 
his gun up co<dly — nulled— but no spark replied to 
the ui:Ui«:ky flint. With A loud curse he dAshcd the 
usvlc^s muf^ket to the ground, unsheathed his botcher> 
knife, n:id rushed on to attack the wild beast, single- 
handed. At the tame point of time, I saw my sight, 
AS I fetched np my rifle, in clear relief against the 
dark fur of the head, close to Uie root of the left 
ear! — my finger was upon the trigger, w^hen, mor- 
tally wounded long before, exhausted by his dying 
effort — ^the huge brute pitched headlong, without 
waiting for iny shot, and, within ten feet of his des- 
tined victims, ' in one wild roar ex|>ire«L* He had 
received all four of Michaers bullets! — ^the first shot 
had plants one ball in his lower iaw, which it had 
shutt<»rcd fcnrfiill}*, And another m his neck! — the 
second hnd driven one through the right eye into 
the very brain, and cut a long deep furrow on the 
crown with the other 1 Six hundred and odd pounds 
did he weigh! lie was Uie largest, and the lastl 
Xoue of his shaggy brethren have visited, since hit 
decease, the woods of Warwick ! — ^nor shAlI I ever 
more, I trust, witness bo dread a peril so needl^y 
encountered." 



With headlong violence they hauled uf>on the j 
caking rone, and dragged, with terrible iinpetu- I 
osity, out of the fearful cavern — ^liis heAd stnking I 



the granite rocks, ond his limbs fairly clattering 
against the rude projections, yet still with gallant 
IiArdihood retaining his good weapon — the sturdy 
wootlman was whirled out into tiic o|>en air uu- 
wounded ; while the fierce brute within rushed after 
him k> the very cavern's mouth, raving And roAring 
till the solid mountain seemed to shnke and quiver. 
" As soon AS he hnd entered the small chamber, he 
had ])erceived the glaring eyeballs of the monster; 
had taken his aim steadily between them, by the 
stronff light of the flarins candles; and, as he said, 
liAd ioil^cd Ids bullets tAirly— « stAtcment which 
was verified by the long-ilrawn and painful monn- 
ingi of the beast within. After a while, tliese dread 
Munds died away, and all was still as death. Then 
once ogain, undaunted by hu previous iieril, the bold 
man — though, as he averred, he folt tiie hot breath 
of the monster on his face, so nearly had it followed 
liiminhls preoipitate retreat— pre|>ared to beard the 
•avage in his nold. Agnin he vanished from our 
Mght.-Hkgattt HU mnsketahot roared lika Um Tolea 



OEOROB B. CHEEYEB 
Was born April 17, 1807, at Hallowell, Maine. 
IIo was ednciit4Kl at Buwdtnn and at Andover, 
and ordained pastor of the Howard Street Church, 
Stdeni, in 1832. In the same year ho visited Eu- 
rope, where ho remained two years and a half. In 
1839 he became pastor of tho ^Vllen Street Churchy 
Now York, and in 1846 of the Church of the 
Puritaas, a beiiutiful edifice erected by a congre* 
gation formod of his friends, a position which he 
8iill retains. In 18M he agiun visited Europe for 
a twulvemonth. 

Dr. Cheever'a first publications wero the Aim- 
riean Coinmon'Plae&'Booh of Prote^ in 1828, and 
a similar volume of Poetry in 1829. These were 
followed by StudieM in Poetry, with BiograpKiod 
Sketches of the Poetn, in 1880, and in 1833 by 
SeUet'iont/rom Arekbiithop Lelghton, with an in- 
troductory essay. In 1835 bo acquired a wide 
reputation aa an original writer by tho pnbUoa* 
tion of Deaeoa Gileie Dktillery, a tempenuica 
tract, describing a dream iuwhidithedeinoniacsl 
effects of the spirits therein oonoocted were em- 
bodied in an inferno, which was foroibly described. 
It was published on a broadidde, with nide cntSi 
by no moans behind the text in energy. Deaoon 
Giles was a veritable person, nnd not nlh^hlng 
Ihe satire as well m his neighbors, biou^t an 
action, the rostiU of which confined the anthor 
to the 8alein Jail for thirty daya of the month cf 
December. 
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In 1837 Mr. Chcevcr paye Dome of tho results | 
of his Enrapean osi>eri€iices to the public in the : 
columns oftlio Xew YorlOhterter. In 1841 be 
lialilisM ^(KTtf Hand in America, an<l tlie year 
folloiritig The Argument for Punithment by 
Ifeatk^ in iiuiintcnniico of the peniilty. In 184Sj 
He Lectures on I*J(friin^n Prttg-cf*^ which bad 
hecn pfvvion>ly delivertnl with great success . 
in his own cliureli, were published. Whetlier 
owing to the -writer's s\'nipathy with Bun- 
Tsn, from his own somewhat similar labors, 
dangers, and soifcrin^ in the tempemnce cause, 
tlus volume is one of the ablest of his produc- 
tions* On his return from his second risit to 
Europe he fvabUslttHl The Wanderinge of a Pil- 
grim tn the Shaditv p/ Mvat Blaue and (he 
Juntjfrau AJp^ a w«irk which was favorably re- 
ceived. It was followed by The Journal of the \ 
Pilgrime at Plymouth^ in Kew England^ re- \ 
printed from the original rolume^ icith Uistorl' \ 
tal and Local UluetrattoMof Proridencee^ Prin" ' 
ciplee^ and Persons. This volume consists of a ' 
Tci»riut of the work usually known as " Mourt's 
Relation;^ the remaining half of the volume ' 
leing occupied with original remarks on tlio topics ' 
indicated in the title. : 

In 1S40 he issued The mil Difficulty^ and 
other AUtgorien^ illustrative of the Christian ca- 
reer, which was followed by a somewhat similar 
woric. The TTmdings qf the Piter if the Water 
(fLfe. 

In addition to these volumes Dr. Cheever has 
written a number of articles f«>r the United 
States Literary Gazette, Qimrterly Regi»ter, New 
Monthly Magazine, North American Review, 
Qnartoriy ObserAer, and Biblical ReiK>#iU)ry. He 
edited during the years 1&45 and 1846 the New 
York Evangelist, a Presbvterian weekly jour- 
nd. 

RMSTsuonsst cc BwrrxoLLAjnt, 
\ A man should alwoys travel in Switzerland as a 

pedotrian, if possible. Tliere is no telling how 
much more perfectly he thus communes with nature, 
how much more deeply and without effort he drinks 
to the spirit of the meadows, the wood^ the run- 
ung streams and the mountains, going by them and 
among them, as a friend with a friend, lie seems to 
hear the very breath of Nature in her stillness, and 
•ouetimcs when the whole world is hu.«hed, Uicre 
are murmurs come to him on the air, almost like the 
distant evening song of angcU Indeed the world 
of Nature is filled with (^uiet soul-like sounds, 
Yliich, when one's attention is gained to them, make 
a man feel as if he niu^t take his shoes from his feet 
and walk barefooted, in order not to disturb tiiem. 
Tliere is a language in Nature that requires not so 
lOQeh ft fine car tts a listening spirit; ju«t as there is 
s mystery and a song in religion^ tliat reauires not 
so rnneh a clear understanding as a beUcvtng spirit 
To sii«h a listener and believer there eomca 

A n^kt la somd, a soQnd-IIke itower tn llfriit. 
1.|iytlini tn sll UioucLt, and Joyaunco »Terpriisrs 
lI«tlilDka It slKMikl bav^ been Impowlbla 
^oC to loTs all tblnirs la a world to flllsd, 
wbm th« brrestf warbica, and tho mnta stfll air 
Is mnato atnubsrlag on her lastmmtat. 

The mnsie of the brooks and waterfalls, and of 
the wind among the leaves, and of the birds in the 
air, and of the children at play» and of the distant 
rillagca» and of the tinkling pleasant bells of flocks 
vpoa the niiMutaiasidi% ball lost tea trayeller in 



a earriflge, or rumbling vdilcle of any^ kind; where- 
as a pedestrian enjoys it, and enjoys it much more 
perfectly than a man upon a inule. Moreover, the 
pedestrian at every stop is gaining health of body 
and elasticity of spirits. If he be troubled with 
weak lungs, let him carrr-his own knapsack, weU 
strapped upon his shoulders; it opens and throws 
back the ehest, and strengthens the wonkest parts of 
the bodily system. Besides this, tlie air braces him 
better than any tonic. By day and by night it is an 
exhilarating cordial to him, a nepenthe to his 
frame. 

The pedestrian is a laboring man, and his sleep is 
sweet lie rises with the sun, or earlier, with the 
morning stars, so as to watch the breaking of the 
dawn. He lives U)>on simple^ food with an unsus- 
picioas appetite. He hums his favorite tunes, peo* 
pics the nir with castles, cons a ]ms8age in the gos- 
IK*l«, thinks of tlie dear ones ut home, cuts a cane, 
wanders in Bj'pnth meadow, where there is no 
Giant Despair, sits down and jots in his note-book, 
thinks of what he will do, or whistles as he goes for 
want of thought All da}- long, almost every (a- 
culty of mind and body may be called into health- 
ful, cheerful exercise. lie can make out-of-the-way 
excurdiotts, go into the cottages, chat with the peo- 
ple, sket«.'h pictures at leisure. lie can pray and 
praise God when and where he pleases, whether he 
comes to a cross and sepulchre, or a church, or a 
catliedral, or a green knoll under a clump of trees, 
without cross, or sniut, or angel ; and if he have a 
Christiaa companion, they two inny go together aa 
pleasantly and profitably as Christmu and Hopeful 
m the Pilgrim's Progress. 

BuanyTS or Tin swns lakmcaps. 
Passing out through a forest of larches, whose 
dark verdure is peculiarly appropriate to it, and 
going up towards the baths of LeuK, the interest of 
Uie landscape docs not at all diminish. What a 
concentration and congregation of all elements of 
sublimity and beauty are before you ! what surpris- 
ing contrasts of light and shade, of form and color, 
of soilness and ruggedncss I Uere are vast heights 
above you, and vast depths below, villages hanging 
to the mountain sides, green pasturages and wind- 
ing paths, chalets dotting the mountains, lovely 
meadow slopes enamelled with flowers, deep im- 
measurable ravines, torrents thundering down 
them; colossal, overhanging, castellated reefs of 

granite ; snowy peaks with the setting sun upon 
lem. Yon command a view far down over the 
valley of the Rhone, with its villages and castles, 
and Its mixture of rich farms and vast be<ls and 
heaps of mountain fragments, deposited by furious 
torrenta What affects tlie mind very powerfully 
on first entering upon these scenes is the deep dark 
blue, so intensely deep and overslmdowing, of the 
gorge at its upper end, and at the magnificent 
proud sweep of the granite barrier, which there 
shuts it in, apparently without a Pftssagi^ Tlie 
inountauis rise like vast supernatural intelligenees 
taking a material shape, and drawing arouad them- 
selves a drapery of awful grandeur ; Oiere Is a fore- 
head of power and majesty, and the likeness of a 
kingly erown above it 

Amidst all the grandeur of this leenerj I remem- 
ber to have been In no place more delighted with 
tlie profuse richness, delicacy, and beauty of the Al- 
pine flowers. The ffrass of the meadow slopes In 
the gorge of the Data had a depth and power of 
▼erdiire, a elear, delicious areenneso^ that In Its 
effeet upon the mind was like tliat of the atmo- 
sphere la the briglitest antnniiial monifaig of tlia 
year» or ratber» perhaps, like the eolon of tba skj 
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at ranset lliere If no ineh gni88-«oWr in the world 
as that of tlie«« nioantain meadows It U Jntt the 
same at the verga of the ice oceans of Mont Blane. 
It makes von tliiiik of one of the points chosen by 
tlie Sacroa Poet to- illiutrate the divine benerolence 
(and I had almost said, no man can tnilv nnderstand 
why it was chosen, who has not travelled in Swit^ 
xcrland), ** Who mdketh the grau to groia upon the 
mouniaintC 

And then the flowers,, so modest, so lovely, yet of 
such (Icop exciuisite hue, enamelled in tlie grass, 
sparkling amidst it, "a starry multitude,** uiider> 
noath 6uch awful brooding mountain forms and icy 
prccijiicoin, how beautiful! All that the Poets hare 
ever Mid or sung uf Dairies, Violet*. Snow-drops, 
Eing-cups, Primroses, and uU moileat flowers, is here 
out-done by the mute poetry of the dcuixens of these 
wild pastures. Such a meadow slope as this, water- 
ed witli pure rills from the glaciers, would have set 
the mind of Edwards at work in contemplation on 
the beauty of holiness. He has connected these 
meek and lowly flowers with an image, which none 
of the Poets of this world have ever thought ot 
To him the divine beauty of holiness ** made the 
soul like a field or garden of Ood, with all manner 
of plea^nt flowers; all pleasant, delightful, and nn- 
disturbed ; enjoying a sweet calm, and the gentle, 
vivifying beams of the Sun. The soul of a true 
Christian appears like such a little white flower as 
we see in tiic ppring of tlie year; low and humble 
on the ground; opening its bo:H)m to receive the 
pleasant beams of the Sun's glory ; rejoicing, as it 
were, in a calm rapm re; dilTusiug around a sweet 
frstrrancy; standi :ig (MiacefuIIv and lovingly in the 
midi^t of other flowers round nuout; all in like man- 
ner opening their bosoms to drink in the light of the 
Sun." 

Very likely such a pa««ajrc as thi*, coming from 
the soul of tlie great theologian (for this is the 
poetry of the soul, and not of the artificial senti- 
ment, nor of the mere worship of nature), will seem 
to many persons like violets in the bosom of a fflo- 
cier. But no poet ever described the meek, modest 
flowers so beautifully, rejoicing in a ealm rapture, 
Jonathan Edwards him.«clf, with Ids grand views of 
sacred theology and history, his living pictv, and 
his great experience in the deep things of GihI, wos 
like a mountain glacier, in one respect, as the " pa* 
rent of perpetual streams," tliat are then tlie deep- 
est, when all the fountains of the world are the 
driest ; like, aUo, in another respect, that in climb- 
ing his theology you get very near to heaven, and 
are in a very pure and bracing atmosphere; like, 
again, in tlii», that it requires much spiritual lalKjr 
and discipline to surmount his heights, and some 
care not to fall into the ertvaence ; and like, once 
more, in this, that when you ^et to the top, j'ou 
have a va<t, wide, glorious view of God*s great 
plan, and see things in their chains and connections, 
which before yoa only saw aeparate and pieee- 
meaL 

Tin Ret. IIen^rt T. CncEVES, a brother of Dr. 
Cheever, has written several voluinoS| derived in 
part from his cxuerienoe^ as a sailor. The first 
of these, A Eeetin a BottU: leiug the Adven- 
ture$ of a Vouage to the CeUttial Country^ is a 
nautical version of the Pilgrim's Progross, In 
vhich pilgrims Peter and Paul pat to sea In a 
well apiiointcd oraft, and after rarious storms and 
oonflicts anchor at the Celestial Citr. The phin 
Is oarricd out in an Ingenious and fiinclfal man- 
ner. Mr. Cheever*s other publications are— 
The hUnd ITarW ^ihePaei/U: l\fe in the 



Sandwich lelandt; and The Whale and hie Cep- 
ten. 

THO!f A8 WABDg 

Tm son of an ci^teemed citizen of Kewark, N. J., 
was born in that city June 8, 1807. Ue wss 
educated at Princeton, and received his degree as 
a physician at the Rutgers Medical College in 
New^York. lie pursued the profession, liowever, 
but a sliort time ; foreign travel and the engage- 
ments of the man of wealth, with tlie literary 
amu^^mcnta of the amateur author, fully occuny ing 
his attention. After some skirmishing witii the 
mu<e, and a iinmber of more labored contributions 
to the New York American, he published a vo- 
lume in 1842 — Patataic, a Group o/Poeme toueh- 
tug thai riter : with other Mwdngn: hy Flac^ 
ewt, the signature he had employed In tlie news- 
paper. The Passaic poems celebrate the ambition 
of Sam Patch, the modem hero of the stream; 
the sentimental story of a lover, who makes a 
c »nfi«lant of the river ; a mckncholy incident of 
the death of a young lady who perished at tlie 
falU ; and " The Retreat of Sevcnty-sii," an inci- 
dent of the Revolution. 

The " Musings in Various Moods," which oc- 
cupy the second portion of the volume, are de- 
scriptive, sentimental, and satirical ; if so kindly 
a m:in can be said to indulge in the last mode of 
writing. His taste leads him rather to pictore 
the domestic virtues and social amenities cf 
life. 



Bless tliee ! bright river of my hearts 

Tlie blue, the clear, the will, the sweet: 
Tliough faint my l^*re, and nide my art^ 
Love broke discretion's bands apart^ 

And bade me offer at thy feet 
My murmuring praise, howe'er unmeet: 
Aware, discourse to lovers dear 
Insipid strikes the listenei^s ear. 
Yet have I rashly sung to prove 
The strength, the fervor of a love 
That none, to whom thy charms are known. 
Would seek to hide, or blush to own. 
Yes I oft have I indulged my dream 
By many a fair and foreign stream ; 
But vain niy wandering search to see 
A rival in nur lands to thee. 
Rhine, Tiber, Thames, a queenly throng— 
Tlie world's idolatry and song- 
Have roved, have slumbered, sung, and sighed. 
To win my worship to their tide: 
Have wound tlieir forms with ^meelbl wilei^ 
And curled their cheeks with n[[>pling anules; 
Have leaned In waves» with frolic dance. 
And winking tossed me many a glance : 
Still, still my heart, though moved, was free^ 
For love, dear native stream, of thee I 
For Rhine, though proudly sweeps her tide 
Through hills deep-jiartea, gsping wide— 
Whereon grey topping castles ^root^ 
As though the living rock shot out— > 
Too rudely woos roe^ who despise 
The ehnrms wherein no softness lless 
While Tliames, who boasts a velvet Mat 
And meadows beautifully trin. 
Too broadly shows the traee or ai^ 
To win the wishes of the heaii( 
And Tibei^s muddy waves mosl 
Tbehr gloi^ is the past's aloa^ 
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Ko 'vraier^yniphs ihes^ ercs can mc. 
Mine ludiiui beaut v, matc^ H'ith tLee!— 
For all, wbatc'or tfieir lanie, or place, 
LacIl tlie villi fntehi.cM <>f t!iy uce— 
ThAt touch of Nature's mxitu^ue cldll 
By modem art unrivalled sliiL 

Fve traced thee from lb v place of birth 

Till, finding sea, thou quitted earth— 

From that far »pot in moantain bind 

AVkere hearing eolt the yellow sand. 

Thy inf.mt wate^^ clear'aud rife, 

GiRh sadden into joyous life; 

To yon broad bay of vivid lights 

AVliere pausing nvers all unite. 

As Biiigly feani.g to be first 

To quench dcvouri2;g Ocean's thirst— 

t*ve follo-vcd, with a lover's truth, 

Tl»€ gambols of thy torrent youth ; 

Have clia«od, with childish search, and vud, 

Tby doublings on the marshy niain ; 

Have idled innny a summei's day 

W here flower-fields cheered thv prosperous way ; 

Kor have I faithless turned ai?ide 

"WTien rocky troubles barred thy tide. 

Tossing tliee rudely from thy path 

Till tliou wcrt wrought to foaming wrath. 

Kor when the iron hand of fate 

X>ethrooed thee from thy lofty state. 

And hurled thee, with a giant's throw, 

I>own to the vale — ^wbcre tar below, 

TliT tides, by sueh rude ordeal tried, 

TV^fth purer, bcavenlier soflnests glide. 

Through everj' ch:iiige of good or ill. 

My doting heart pursued thee still. 

And ne'er did rival waters sliine 

With traits so varying rich as thine: 

l^hat separate charms in each I see, 

Kare streain, seem clustered all in thee I 

Kow briglitly wild, now coyly chaste, 

Now calm, now mad with passionate hosto— 

Grandeur and softness, power and grace. 

All beam from thy bewitching face. 

Kor are the notes*thy voice can range^ 

X.ess striking for their endloM change — 

Hark ! — what alarming clam«»rs ring, 

AVhere fiir thy desperate currents spring 

Into yon chasm, so deep and black. 

The arrested soul turns shuddering back ; 

ICor dares pursue thee, through the rent 

Down to the stony bottom, sent 

Loud thundering — that the beaten rock 

Trembles beneath the ponderous sliock. 

And thy commanding voice profound 

Bids silence to all meaner sound! — 

And when in peace thy evening song 

In silver warblings floats along, 

Ko whispering wateta fiur or near, 

Mormur soch music to mine eoc 

JOSEPH G SEAL, 
Ak Ofiginal hamorisst, was a native of New Harop 
fihire, wliere he was bom at Greenland, Feo- 
nmnr 8d, 1807. His father had been a prin- 
dpaf of a school in Phihidelphia, and had 
retired in fll-health to the eouutry, where he dift- 
oliargcd the duties of a Congn^pitiond clergy- 
man. He died while hk son was in infancy, and 
the family returned to PhiUidelpliia. • Mr. Keol 
was early attracted to editorial life, and was, for 
a number of T<^ai^ iWmi 1881, engaged in con- 
ducting tlie JVNfisy/raitMa ncw<s|iaper. The 
labor prored U^o seviTe for a delicate oonstitntlon, 
and na was compelled to travel abroad to regain 



lost health, and finally, in 1844, to ivlinqnish 
his djiily journal, when he establis1ie<l a iM>pular 
weekly news|m|>er, XeoTs Saturday GazetU, 
This he continoed witli suoce&i to tlie time of Ids 
death, in the year 1S47. 




hMi* 



'■i- 



^^^crc/i 



y^^S-^Ya.^ 



The forte of ^fr. Neal was a certain genial hn- 
mor, devoted to tiic vx1ii!>itioii of a {Kculinr class 
of citizens fallin;: under the social histor}' dewriu- 
tiiMi of the genus "loafer." Every nietnipolis 
breeds a race of such tKonle, the la'Jgnrds in the 
rear of civilization, wlio lack eiier^- or ability 
to innke an honorable )M»ition in the world, and 
wlio fall quietly into decay, complaining of their 
hard lute in the world, and ekiiig out their defi- 
cient ooura^ by a resort to the l.ar-n)oin. The 
whole race (»f- small spendthriftis inferior pre- 
tenders to fashion, borers hall-developed inebriates^ 
and generally gentlemen enjoying the minor 
miseries and social diDiculties of life, met with a 
rare clcrmeator in Mr. Neal, who interpreted tiieir 
ailment's repeate<l their hlang, and f^howed tliem 
an image which they might ei\)oy, without too 
great a wound to their self-U>ve. A <}uaint vein 
of speculation wrapped np this humorous dialogue. 
The sketches made a great hit a few years since, 
when they appeared, and for tiieir preservation 
of curious spNecimens of character, as well as for 
their other nierita, will be looked alter by pos- 
terity. 

There were several scries of these papers, con- 
tributed bv Mr. Kcal to the Pennsylvanian, the 
author*s \N*evkly Gazette, the Democratic Review, 
and other journal, which were collected In 
i several volumes, illustratetl by David 0. Johnt^ton, 
i entitled Charcoal Sletehet ; or Seeuet in a Iletr^ 
! polU, The alliterative and extravagant titles of 
the sketches take off something fhnu tlie reality, 
wliich is a relief to the picture ; dnoe it would bo 
painfbl to bo oalled to laugh at real miseir, while 
we may be amused with oomie exaggeratioB, 



r vaa usa or w. »• 
•ASUOK nawMOsii, wa%. 

The world has heard nmeh of unwrittea musle, 
and more of unpaid debts; a braee of unsnhsUntkl> 
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hiei. ifl ^hifh raj Frttle Caitfc ■ r«pc«^ TVe si- | 
yyf f^oeu )i«rc tv*- ^> i t^ir Irrcs &x^«^ t^ oae, 

Vi t ^:j%-r/*.*rn nr.--*'* w*-* Ift^nr '•ritt*-* duvn. af-4 
j'/i/.i-- *^ in Wi„l/# or fc »'■:€*•' b«4 ■«t1<, ertra at 
ti.« ri^k of I,' a'i. .; it r*i «rr*,*Tal« fr.ta ererr {/.az** 
in tL* «i*j; »'.-i,^ ir/rj-Tl»ic*-i <r» ii:</r« — all cr* li- 
Vir» are <^ co jrr« i.^rd. U^^t^ in £m.« a^.d in L«art, «r 
tL^r wvu^'J ikA a«k for U.eir uk/d^j — hire c*iai- 
Ur^ of or.palJ d'.'u!.*, evw *:;-ee tiie flou 1. m-i:!* a 
w«t fi'.zer, wa« ns'rivil eBo-c.z*i to »ifi< out j»re-ex- 
J*"' i*£ wr.,re«, ar.'l *:i**n.d to each «^aik.£.g drb:*.^ t're 
"i^^ .*::*l of tri^i a*!,' But vnd^r<i^>fMd^Mima,^hwh 
». iu fa t, ilvrlf aowHUen niii»i«, and k rery dorrlj 
aKie-l to Uii|»a'<'l «kl»t4, has, as yet, neither po^ 
t.-xi-J.j'"*er, nor bi'^igr-j.her. Grav. iuJeed, hinte>l at 
It iri ^jKrrikii.^ of "rillajc Haroj^ler**,* "mate i»- 
plon'»'U Miitijiis" ao'l •'Cromwt-Ila puiltle**,* vlii.?k 
§intwi"l l.im to be a nvin of ft«nie di-^i-ennaent, au«l 
yij,^^^**: I of iukiir.gi of the tititli. But the general 
science of merjtal irC'»h»gy, auj through \\a\, the 
erju/ill y iin[x>ruiiit «:t:tHaiU of uuoerah'gy and m^atal 
loetailur^y, to ac'-trrtain tlie uuseeo tab^trattua of 
MiU:\\*'ei, a:id to determine its innate Yealth, are as 
\iit MuWtrn ; or, if j4irfnolojrv be a»hnilto«l as a 
brafich of tlie«« Si:ien<re«. are mTII in tin certain infan^ 
e^'. L'n'lev«-l.i]M^J (^caiu% therefore, i* still undtfve- 
lo[>e<], aii'I 14 lik'.iy to reiaaio so, unices this treatiio 
fthould awakcii Er>;nc capable and iiitrei>id B[>irit to 
pro^'.'ute an iu\e>t ig.il ion at once to uioinentoas 
and flo iiitere>tiri;^ if not, moch of it mill pa^is 
through the vorld uii«li^o\'ercd and uiisii^in.'cted ; i 
vhiie the nnall remainder ean maiiifest it>^'if in do ! 
other way than by tJie aid of a conmJrion, I 
tuniin(; its po<«C'M>r inside out like a glove; « ' 
methotl, whirh the earth itself was nltiniately com- ' 
pellc«l to adopt, that stnj»id man might be made 
to see vliat treasures ftre to l>e Iiad for tlie di^^gin^ 

There are many Teason% why genius so often re- 
mains invisible. The owner is fref|uently uncon- 
scious of the jewel in his poMCSsion, a:id is indebted 
to ehaucc for tlic discovery. Of this, Patrick lle:iry 
was a striking in«tance. After he hud fotle*! as a 
shopkeejier, and was compelled to ''hoe eom and 
dig i>otAtocs " alone on his little farm, to obtciin a 
meagre sub'ii^'tence for his family, he little dreamed 
that he had that within, which wonld enable him to 
shake the throne of a diiUint tyrant, and nenre the 
ana of struggling )«triota. Sometimes, however, 
the posAcsAor is conscious of liis gift, but it is to him 
OS the celebrated anchor was to the Dutchman ; he 
can neither use nor exhibit it Hie illo^rious 
Thomas Er^^kine, in his first attempt at the bar, made 
to signal a failure as to elicit the pity of the good- 
natured, and the scorn and contempt of the less 
feeling part of tlie auditory. Nothing daunted, 
however, for he felt undeveloped genius strong with- 
in him, he left the court: muttering with more pro- 
iimity thim was proi)er, but with much truth, ** By 
— ^ t it is in roe, and it shall como outi " lie was 
right; it was in him; he did get it ottt» and rote to 
be Lord Chancellor of EnglaM. 

But there are men Ichs fortunate ; as gifted as 
Ernklne, though perhaps in a different way, they 
•wear frequently, as he diH, but they cannot get 
tlicir genius out They feci it, like a rat in a coge, 
beating against their Mrring ribs, in a Toin stm^^le 
to escape : and thus, witli the materials for buildiiiff 
a roputattoD, and standing high among tlie sons of 
iong and eloquence, they pois tlieir lives in obscurity, 
regarded bv the few wiio are aware of their exist- 
ence, as sTmivletons— fellon'S tent upon the stage 
•ololy to All un the groaning, to applaud Uieir eapo- 
riorpi to Mt» eieopb Mid aic 



P. PrxiC AKu-Y PicwKCEs. Ebo, as W lores to be 
Ctv^e-i. is oc^c oi tL^ae uiJurtonate Qbderdoitcd gei»> 
tixi^rjK. aburn u^wa. T^e arTa::^ «iDeat of his name 
sLovs \mii^ to be ao eocuzkOQ bAoa. P«ter P. ISgwig- 
pea wr-il be r.«U *. excvce a hallicg title to cul 
£ u: t*» .il:.r.*r, or to isiJure tbefaTe arrival of donniBg 
k^.:^r* ti.i ts. — -r** LlUi There is as little character 
av ^31 it as alic::t ihe word tow<er, the individoality 
of which Lsa ht^z. io«t by iij^LacriTninate application. 
To z^\ 'u.UrZMis srA \'ir\^ja^-*^ he niight jost as well be 
a'i L-cK-e-i as " \\« Pe'.e I'i^i^rea,* after the tender 
BXateriial £L.-f J<*a. in wL:<.hI in his 3ftMithfal days, he 
was re«4U!reii to cult dabLIiisg ia the gutter, to' come 
home aLd be q^ioaked. But 



F. PILQJLELICK nOVlQQES, SSa 



— the aristneraey of birth and gentos kail about it 
The very leUert'sevm tas^lled and friaged with the 
cobwebs of antiquity. The flesh creeps with awe 
at the sound, n nd the atmosjihere aadergues a sensible 
chantre. as at the rarefying approaeh of a supemato- 
ral biriug. It penetrates tlie hearer at each perspir- 
atory iK>re. Tlie dmppii g of the antepenultimate 
iu a niaa*s name, and the substitutioa of an initial 
therefor, has an influence which cannot be defined 
— an it.tluciice po^-uli.nriy strong in the ease of P.. Pil- 
giirlick PigwijTJen — the influence of undeveloped 
peiiius — ai<aiv>guiis to tliai which bent the hazd rod, 
lu the hand of Doiutenswivd, in the ruins of St 
Ruth, and told of uudevdo]^ water. 

But to avoid digression, or rather to return from 
a r.i:nble in the fields of noaienelatare, P. Pilsarlick 
Pi<;wiirgen is an undevelo|>ed genius— «wast^ man; 
his talcTits are like money in a strong box, returning 
no interest He is, in touth, a species of Byron in 
the egg ; but unable to chip the shell, his geuius re- 
mains uuhatchcd. The ehieken moves and faintly 
chir])s within, but no one sees it^ no one heeds it 
Peter feels the high ospiratious and the mysterious 
imaginings of poesy circling about the interior of 
his cranium; but there tliey stay. When he at- 
tempts to give tliem utterance, lie finds that nature 
forgot to ^re out the passage which carries thouffht 
to the tongue and to tlio finger ends; and as art has 
not yet found out the method of tunnelling or of 
drivuig a drift into tlie brain, to remedy such defects, 
and act as a general jail ddivery to the prisoners of 
the mind, his divine eonee|)tioiis continue pent in 
their osseous eelL In vain does Pigwiggen sigh for 
a ttplittin^ headache-^onethatsliall ope the sutures, 
and set his fancies free. In vain does he aliave hb 
forehead and turn down his diirt ooUar, in h(^ of 
finding the poetic TomitotT, and of leaving it dear 
of impediment; in vain does he drink Tast quanti- 
ties ot gin to raise the steam so high that it may 
burst imoginatiou's boiler, and suffer a few drops cif 
it to escape ; in yain does he sit up late o* nights, 
using all tlie cigars he can la^* his hands on, to smoke 
out the secret Tb useless all. No sooner has he 
snre:id the paper, and seised the pen to give bodily 
sliape to ntr^ dreams^ than a dull dead blank aue- 
ceeds^ As if a flourish of tlie quill were the crow- 
ing of a "rooster,** tlie dainty Ariels of his imagina- 
tion vanish. The featlier drops from his checked fla- 
gers, tlie paper remains unstained, and P. Pilgariiek 
Pigwiggen is still an undereloped genluiL 

Originally a grocer's hov, Peter early felt that he 
had a soul above soap ana eaadlea» and ha so dOi* 
ffeutlv nursed it with his mastei's iiigar, figs, and 
brandy, that early one moniiuff he was Qneeremoat 
onsly dismissed with aomething more eubataatid 
thftn a flea itt hk car, Uia •abaequaat life wai 
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paaed in TariooB c«n!o|p ; Imt eall as loudl^r as tlicj 
Yoold, our hero rtaid litUe attention to their voice. 
He had an eagle's longings^ and irith an inclination 
to stare the suu out of couutonance, it was not to be 
cipecied that he Trould st<x>p to be a^ barn-yard 
fowl VTorking -vben lie co^l«l not help it; attunes 
pomiing cheek speculations at tlie theatre doors, by 
I'vay of tnniiiig nn honest penny, and now and then 
f^aimug entrance by crookoi ' means, to feed his 
faculties with a riew of the performances, he like- 
wise por^ned his stuilies tim^ugh all tlie ballada in 
the market, until qualified to read the |>agcs of 
Moore and Byron. Glowing with ambition, he 
Bomctimes jiiued to see the |K>et*s comer of our 
veeklv |»enodical8 graced with his eflTusioiifli But 
though murder may out, bU undeveloped genius 
WQold Dot Ezeeutioa fell so lar short of conception, 
thst his lyrics were invariably rejected. 

Deep^ TOtaneatis&ctory, were the reflections which 
thence arose in Oie bn^ast of Pigwigcen. 

*Uow is it," said he— **How is it I can't level 
down my expressions to the comprehension of the 
volgar, or level up the vutgar to a comprehension 
of my expressions r How is it I can't get the spigot 
oat, so my verses will run cleurt I know what I 
mean myseli^ but nobody else does, and the inipu- 
deat editors tay it a wasting room to print wnat 
Bobody understands. Fve plenty of genius — ^lots of 
it, lor I often want to cut my "throat, and would 
have done it long ago, only it fiurtsL I'm chock foil 
ofgeniusand ruuniVig over; fori hate all sorts of 
work myself and all corts of people mean enough 
to do it. 1 hate going to bed, and I hate getting u\\ 
Uj conduct is very eccentric and singular. I have 
the miserable melancholies all the time, and Tm 
pret^^ nearly always as cross as thunder, which is a 
nre sign. Genius is as tender as a skinned cot, and 
files into a passion whenever you touch it, When I 
condescend to unbuzzum my^lf, for a little S3*mpa- 
thj, to folks of ornery intellect — and caparisoned to 
ne, I know very few people that ar'n't ornery as to 
bnuBS— and pour fortn tlie feelings indigginus to a 
poetie cool, which is always biting, they ludicrate 
my eitiation, and say they don't know what the deuse 
rmdriringat Isn*t genius always served o' this 
isshion in the earth, as Uamlet, the boy after my 
ova heart, savsf And when the slights of the 
world, and of the printers, set me in a fine frenxy, 
and my soul swells and swells, till it almost tears the 
diirt cffi my bnzasum, and even fractures my dickey 
—when it expansuates and elevates me above the 
conunoQ herd, they laugh apdn, and tell me not to 
he pompiousw The poor plebinians and worse tluin 
Rofiiian serfs! — ^It is the fate of genins — ^it is hisTn, 
or rtUier I should say, her*ii — to go through life with 
little tympathization and less cash. lifers a field of 
Uackberty and raspberrr boshes. Mean people 
tqnat down and pick the fruit, no matter how they 
black their fingers; while genius, proud and per- 
pmdienhir, st rides fiercely on, and gets nothine oni 
■ersldMs and holes torn in its trousers. These Uiiags 
■re the (ate of genius, and when you see *em, there 
h ((eiiius too, alUioagh the editors won't publish its 
■itielcs. Iheae things are iUpremoDitories, its Janla- 
wics, its cohorts, and it* consorts. 

"B^ yet, though in fiamca In my interior^ I 
<ni*lgHitoiit If I eatch n mibjeet, while I am 
|(|^"8 at it, I ean*t find words to put it in ; and when 
I m go, to hunt for worda^ the subject is off like a 
m. Sometimes I have plentr of Words, but then 
wrs k sither no idea^ or else there is sach a water* 

voiks a*id eatarack of them, that when I eateh one. 



the others knock it oat of my fingers. My genioa Is 
po^^but my mind it not aufikiently mail 



'mc 



maanred by 



FSg^^SS^^i^ waiting it may be tin aufBciently 
*maaared* to note his thoughts, was seen one fine 
morning, not long since, at the comer of the street^ 
with a melancholy, abstracted air, the general cha- 
racter of his appearance. His garments* were of a 
msty black, much the worse for wear. I lis coat was 
buttoned up to the throat, probably for a reason 
more cogent than that of sliowing Uie moulding of 
his ehest, and a black handkerchief enveloped his 
neek. Kot a particle of white was to be seen about 
him; not that we mean to infer that his ''sark" 
would not have answered to its name, if the muster 
roll of his attire had been called, for we scorn to 
speak of a citizen's domestic relations, and, untfl the 
contrary is prove<l, we hold it but charity to believe 
that every man has as many shirts nsbacka. Peter's 
cheeks were pale and hollow ; bis eves sunken, and 
neither so:ip nor razor had kissed iiis lips for a 
week, llis lionds were in his pockets — ^they hod the 
accommodation all to themselves— nothing else wat 
thcrcL 

* Is your name Peter P. Pigp^'iggen f " inquired a 

an with a stick, which he grasped in the middle. 

"My name is P. Pilgarhok Pigwiggcn, if you 
please, my ^ood friend," replied our hero, with a 
flush of indignation at being miscalled. 

"Toull do,* was tlic nonchalant response; and 
" the man with a stick ** drew forth a parollelogram 
of paper, curiously inscribed with charneters, ])artly 
written and partly pi'inte<l, of which the words, 
" The commonwealth grectiiig," were strikingly visi- 
ble; you'll do, Mr. P. Pilgarlick Pigwiggen Peter. 
That's a capiatt ad rttpoudcudum^ the tnglish of 
which is, you're cotched beeiiuf>c you enn't pay ; 
only they put it in Greek, so us not to hurts gentle- 
man's feelingtK, and make liiiu feel flat afore the com- 
pany. I can't say much for the manners of the big 
courts, but the way the law's polite and a squire's 
ofliee is genteel, when the thing is under a hundred 
dollars, is cautionary*." 

There was little to be said. Peter yielded at oncei 
Ilis landlady, with little respect for tlie incipient 
Byron, had turned him out that morning, and had 
likca-ise sent "the man with a stick," to arrest the 
coune of undeveloped genius. Peter walked be- 
fore, and he of tlie ** taking way " strolled leisurely 
behind. 

" It's the fate of genius, squire. The money Is 
owed.* 

"But- how can I help it t I can't live without 
eating and sleeping. If I wasn't to do those func- 
tionaries, it would be suicide, severe beyond eir- 
eumflexion." 

*Well, yon know, you must either pay or go to 
jaiL* 

" Now, squire, as a friend — I can't pay, and I don't 
admire jail— as a friend, now." 

"Got any bail! — ^Nol — ^what's your trade— what 
nameiaitr 

" Poesy," was the laconic, but dignified reply. 

" Pusey f — Yes, 1 remember Puscy. You're m the 
shoe-cleaning line, somewhere in Fourth street 
Pusey, boots and shoes cleaned here. Getting whiter, 
ar^nt you f I thought Pusey was a little darker la 
the eountenanee." 

<* P-o-e^y r roared Peter, spelling the word at the 
tqpof hisvolee; <«rmapoeC* 

«• Well, Posy, I suppose you dont write for nothing. 
"Why didnt you pay your landlady out of what yoa 
neeiTed for your books. Posy t" 

"My genins ain't dereloped. I havent written 
any thing yet Oidy wait till my mind Is mannred. 
w I can eatch the Idea, and 111 pay off all old 
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"Twont do. Post. I dent iind«ntiuid it at nil. 
Ton inutit go and find a little nndeyeloped bail, or I 
must send you to pri»o». The officer will go with 
you. But 8tA^ ; there's Mr. Gnibeon in the eomer— 
perhaps he will bail you.* 

Grubson looked unpromiunff. He had fallen 
asleep, and tlie flies hummed obout his sulky cop- 

Ser-colored visage, laughing at his unconscious 
rowsy efforts to drive them away. Ue was 
aroused by Pilgarlick, who insinuatingly preferred 
the request 

"I'll see you hanged first," replied Mr. Grubson; 
" I goes bail for nolM>dT. Tm undeveloped myself 
on that Bnbject, — not out that I have the greatest 
respect for you in the world, but the moat of people's 
cheats." 

" You see. Posy, the development won't answer. 
You must try out of doors. The offioer will go with 
you." 

*' Squire, as a friend, excuse me,** said Pilsarlick. 
*' Bnt the truth of the matter is this. I'm oelicate 
about being seen in the street with a constable. Pm 
principled against it The reputation which Pm 
going to get might be injured by it Wouldn't 
It be pretty much the same thing, if Mr. Grub- 
son wos to go with the officer, ond get me a little 
bail!" 

"Pm delicate myself," prowled Gnibson; "Pro 
principled agin that too. Kvery man walk about on 
Ills own V|>onsibiIity ; every man bail his own boat, 
Y'ou iiiighi jist OB well ask mc to swallow your physic, 
or take your thrashings." 

AlasI Pilgarlick knew thnt his boat was past 
bailing. Few are the friends of genius in any of ita 
st'igos — very few are they when it is undeveloped. 
He, therefore, consented to sojourn in " Arch west 
of Bix>nd," until the whitewashing process could bo 
pcrfonned, on condition he were taken there by the 
"alley way;" for he still looks ahead to the day, 
when a hot-pressed volume shall be published by 
the lending booksellers, entitled Poems, by P. Pilgar- 
lick Pigwiggeu, Ksq. 

BICIIASD HILDBEXn. 
HicnARD niLDKETii wfts bom June 28, 1807, ia 
the old town of Deerficld, Massachusetts. His 
father wfts the Rov. Ilosea Hildn>th, a proinineiit 
congregritionnl clergyman, ivho was the l&<t old- 
school divine of ktitudinarian views to jt)in the 
Unitarian from tlie Calvinistio church of New 
England. In bis profession he always stood in 
liign esteem for aoility, pnblio spirit, and active 
benevolence. During Kichard^s fourth year liis 
father removed with his fiimily to Exeter, New 
Hampshire, the seat of Exeter Academy, where 
tlie son was fitted for college. 

Jlildreth was gradnated at Harvard College In 
1826. Here he proved himself a successful sin- 
dent of the prescribed course, witliout, however, 
entirely oonnnin^ himself to it. Besides liis ex- 
tensive readings m history, political economy, and 
ethics, he became familiar witli the whole body . 
of Greek and Latin anthors in their original lan- 
guages. Embracing the nursnit of law he next 
entered the office at l^ewbuiyporti Massa- 
chnsetts, of L. W. Marston, where his remark- 
able powtir of close and long-continued appli- 
catlon excited the astonishment of bU who know 
liim. 

In 1827, durinff Mr. HlldretVa residence at 
l^ewburyiiort, hie literary life took its conuiienoe- 
ment in a series of artidosooiitribiited toamaga- 
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zine then latelj stirted In Boston by Mrs. 8anili 
Jane Hale. N ot long after he became a contribu- 
tor to Willis's Boston M:igazine (the fir!4 editorial 
espcriment of tliat popular writer), and snbse- 
qncntly to Josei)U T. Buckingliam^s New England 
Magazine. Many of the>e misKiellancons oomposi- 
tious are wortliy of republication in a ooUected 
form. 

In July, 1832, wliilo practising the legal pro- 
fession in Boston, he was Induced to acoept the 
post of e<litor of the Boston Atlas. For several 
years Mr. Hildrcth's connexion with the new pa- 
IKT gave it a decided pre-euiineuoe among the 
IMlitic^ journals of New England. A scries of 
ably written articles from his pen, publlslied in 
1837, relative to the design of oeruun Influential 
men in the soutliwcst of procuring tlie separation 
of Texas from tlie Mexican government^ prior to 
any general saspicion of the affair, powerfally con- 
tributed to excite the strenuous opposition which 
wivs afterwards manifested in different parts of 
the Union to the annexation of Texas. 

Ill health in the autumn of 1834 compelled Mr. 
Hildreth to seek a residence on a plantation at 
the South, where he lived for about a year and a 
half. While thos sojourning, his story of Arehy 
Jloore^ tlie forerunner of anti-slavery novels, was 
written. This work, which appemd in 1887, 
was republished in England, where it received an 
elaborate review in the Spectator, as well as in 
other literary poriixHcils. In 1852 it wa^ given . 
to the ptihlic in an enli'arged form, under tlie title 
of The White Sf^ire, It purporU to be the auto- 
biography of a Virginia slave, the eon of hie own- 
er, whoso Anclo-S:ixon superiority iji intellect 
and spirit is inherited by him. The period of the 
story is during the war of 1812 with Great Bri- 
tjiin. Af^er passing through the vidssitndes ct 
his servile lot In the liouseliold, on the niantatioii, 
and on the auction block, Archy, the herOi with 
others of his condition, is taken on board a Teesd 
for a more sotithem port But In the pamage ths 
ship is captured by the enemy, who at once libe> 
rate them. He tlien becomes a British lailor, la 
which cnpaoity he rises to disHnetioii and setdet 
in England, where he finalfy attdns the poitiott 
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of an opulent merduint The nftiratlTe, as con- 
tinued sab>«qaent]y to the first pubKcation, pro- 
oectls to repn*^*iit- Archy returning about the 
year 1833 to his native Land, vhere, after a com- 
pUcat^xl scries of adTontnres, Iiis slarc-wife and 
tTTo chiklren, whom he had left in bhivery, are 
ivi^tored to him, and are thenoo carried to his 
fon.'i^ home. 

Durinj^ tlio snmmer of 1S30 ITr. Hildroth em- 
pUiycd his pen in translating from the French of 
Duniont a work, published at Bo.<ton in two 
16mo. Tolumes, in 1840, under the title of J>/)* 
tham'*i Theory of Legislation, He also at tlic 
fsune time wrote a Hiittory of Banl%, advocating | 
the system of frcc-bankin<r, with security to biU- ' 
hoMei's — a j^lan since intitxluced successfully into | 
Xew York and other states. Passing the winter 
of 1837-3 in Washington, as correspondent of the j 
Boston Atlas, he returned to the eaitorial cliair a j 
vrarm supporter of the election to the prc-sidomy | 
of Genenu Harrison, of whcmi he wrote an eleo- i 
tioneering biography, which appeared in pam- i 
phletform. I 

Abandoning jonmalism, Mr. Hildreth next pub- | 
lished, in 1840, Despot itm in America^ an ably- 
prepared discussion of the political, economical, 
and social ^ei^ults of the slaveholding svi^tem in 
the United States. To this work in 1854 was 
added a chapiter on The Legal Basis of Sia» 
tcrjf^ embmcmg the substance of two articles 
written by him for Tlieodore Parker's short-lived 
Massachusetts Review. A letter to Andrews 
Norton, the Unit:man theologian of Cambridge, 
on 21irael€s followed, together with other contro- 
veraal pamphlets on rnrions speculative topics. 
These works were marked by keen and vigiw- 
OQs argument, but at times by an unsparing se- 
verity of language that materially interfered with 
their popnlarilj. 

In 1840 Mr. Hildreth, for the benefit of his 
health, again had resort to a wanner climate. 
But a three yean' re>idcnoe at Demerara, in Bri- 
tish Guiana, did not diminish his activity. Act- 
VKg sncoessively as editor of two newsi)a])ers pul>- 
liabed at Georgetown, the capital of tlie ooimtry, 
he Tigoruu^ly discussed the adoption of the new 
tjstem of free labor, and the best nolicy to be 
parsaed in the drcumstanres in which the colony 
was placed. There can be no doubt us to the 
i&<le which he would Join in regard to the former 
«ibject. VTliHein British Guiana he also fouml 
time to write his Theory 4^ Morals, published In 
1844, 18 vrell as the Theory of Polities^ which was 
ffivcn to the world from the press of the Messrs. 
. Harper in 1858. 

In the preface to the first mentioned work the 
tathor annonnocs his purpose of giving to tlie 
worid six treatises, bearing the collective title of 
Rodinients of the Science of Man, and designed to 
appear in the following order : Theory of Monds. 
Tlioory of Politics, Theoiy of Wealth, Theory of 
Taste, Theory of Knowledge, Tlieory of Educa* 
tion. The peculiarity of these treatises, according 
to Mr. IIildrctli*8 intention, was the attempt to 
applr rigurouslT to the subjeots discussed the in- 
docaye method of investigation, whidi, he tnp- 
poiied, miglit be employed as sncoo^fnlly In etiil- 
ttl umI kindred scleiioe as It has been In the do- 
main of phjvleal diseoveriea. 
Thb iiiayipeiiiapa,betheeaae|bttt ench an ex* 



Seriment often involves a disregard of established 
octrines and a««sumptions, which is much 1^ 
palatable to tiie mass (tf men than any similar con- 
temptuous treatment of their notions of jdiysical 
science, in consequence of the more decided en- 
listment of the feelings in matten pertaining to 
mond, political, and social questions, than in any 
other. 

If Mr. Ilildreth entertiined any doubts on this 
point, he must, by tiiis time, have* been convinced 
of the fact here stated, by the outcry misi>d bv Uie 
North American Review and BroViis<m^s Ouar- 
terl}' against the former of his two volumes — the 
Theory of Morals and tlie Tlicory of Politics. Yet, 
in spite of what has bev*n said to the coutniry, we 
cannot help looking n])on them a< among the most 
original contributions which this country has ftir- 
ni^lied on the topics of wliidi they tr^*at. 

In saying tiiis no assent is given to all the doc- 
trines broached in tliem. The author, like Ben- 
tliam, of whom he api>ears to be a strong admi- 
rer, is an independent, dispassionate, and [laticnt 
thinker, but, like him, is too much governed by 
the test of utility, and too much enamored of his 
rigid method of investigation, to reach conclusions 
which shall be entirely satisfactory, in sciences so 
proverbially inexact and uncertxun as those of 
ethics or politics. 

Of tlie two treatises alreody submitted to the 
pnblic the Tlieorv of Politics is altogether the 
most philosophical and best matured. It is divid- 
ed into three part«, the first fiart treating of the 
Elements of Political Power, under which head 
are discussed the various fonns which the ]iolitical 
equilibrium, called govermnent, has taken, the 
forces which produce it, and the nieans whereby 
it is sustained or overtunied. The second con- 
tains a philosophical and historical review of the 
Forms of Government and Political Revolutions, 
in which the forms assumed b}' government du- 
ring the world^s histor}' arc vi)ecified chronolo- 
gically, and the causes traced which have led to 
their conunencement and overthrow. In part 
third are considered Govennnents in their Infln* 
ence n|K>n the Pn>gress of Civilization and ui)on 
Human Happiness in general ; and here, in a sec- 
tion entitled Of Democracies, may be found a the- 
oretical vindication of the democratic system of 
government winch will amply repay perusal. The 
survev is taken from the American stand-point, 
and the results are developed with a conclusive- 
ness of reasoning little short of mathematicaL 

Finding the ^mblic too little hiterested in his 
speculative inquiries Mr. Hildreth tnmed his at- 
tention to completing his History <f the United 
States, & work which lie had pi-qjected as far back 
as his life in college. This affordeil him constant 
occupation for seven years, during which he wrote 
littie else, with the exception of a few articles In 
the Massachusetts Qimrterly Review. Tlie first 
volume was issued bv the Harpers in 1840, and 
the entire work. In six volumes, in the course of 
the three succeeding vears. In regard to this 
elaborate history, which covers the period begin* 
ning with the settiement of the ooantiy and «»n* 
duding with the end of President Monroe^s first 
term, we may safely remark tliat It has secnred 
Its author a ]>ruminent and peniianeDt plaoe among 
American historians. He naa here embodied the 
inatnred reraltf of long-eontinued and «xhaiutUi( 
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labor, CAiried on by a mind not ill-atlapted to bi<«- 
torical inquiry, ncute, oomprohenMvo, omlowed 
with an inHcxiMe h(^csty of puri>o<e, an«l never 
nvoiflin;; the soIxt diiticsi of tne historian for the 
wiko of rlictorical display. In the last tliree vo- 
hnnc's may bo founil the only thorough and coui- 
pWte account of the federal poverninent for tlie 
tiino of which it treats. There U hanliy any 
quc.^'tipn of domestic or foreign iM)licy which can 
interest an American citizen tuat is not eluci- 
ilntcd in its paj^es, 'such matter:* liaving been so 
fully discussed in tlie early perioil of our govern- 
ment that there hiui 1)een but little advance or 
mo«linr:Uion in rcg.ird to the views then taken 
con eruing them. Mr. lliKlreth h:vs terminated 
his history with Monroj's first term, at which 
time be:raii that fusion of parties which prepared 
tlie way for the state of politieal affairs now ex- 
if ting. To this point refer tlio concluding re- 
marks of tlie sixtl) volume: — 

With the r<sannc3cation of FloritVi to the Anglo- 
Auit^riiMti ilomiiiion, Uic recognised extension of our 
western limit to the shores of the Pacifie, and the 
partition of thmc new acqui«i(iont between slavery 
and freedom, closed Monroe's first term of oiiice; 
and with it a marked era in our history. All the 
old IntuhnarkA of |)arty, unrooted as they had been, 
fin^t by the embargo and tlic war with Lnglnndt And 
thi*n I'ly peace in Europe, had since, by the bank 
question, the internal miprovcmcnt qnestion, and 
tiio tariff question, been eoniplctelv sui>erse<]ed and 
nhnost wholly swept away. At the Ithuricl touch 
of the Mit<!<ouri di:icu3.sion, the slave interest, hitherto 
hnrdly rccoguiseil as a distinct element in our sys- 
tem, bad started up, portentous and dilated, dis- 
avowing the very fundamental principles of modern 
dcnv>crocy, and o^nin threatening, as in the Federal 
Convention, the diA.«oUitio!i of the UniotL It is from 
this point, already beginning indeed to fade awaj 
in Uie distance, tlwt our politics of to-day take their 
departure. 

In his portraitures of political men, Mr. Ilil- 
dretli j»crhaps too often " wears the cap of the 
executumor.*' Of this ])eculiarit v his austere com- 
ments upon the characters and lives of Jefferson, 
Madison, John Atlams, and J. Q. Adams, are an 
example. No statute of limitations, no popular 
canonirittion of tlie offender avails against the 
impartial severity of his criticism. But to the 
memories of Washington and Hamilton ho pays 
a uniform and deserved homage, as may bo seen 
by tlie passage subjoined :^- 

In namtlton's death the Federalists and the coun- 
try experienced a loss second oidy to that of Wash- 
ington. Hamilton possessed tlie some rare and lofty 
qualities, the same just balanee of soul, with less, 
indeed, of Washington's severe simplicity and awe- 
inspiring pretence, but with more of warmth, vari- 
ety, ornament, and grace. If the Porio in architee- 
iure be taken as the symbol of Washington's eliarae- 
ter, Hamilton's belonged to the same grand style as 
developed in the Corinthian — if less impressive, more 
winning. If we add Jay for the lonie, we have a 
trio not to be matched, in fact not to be approached 
in our history, li^ indeed, in any other. Of eartli- 
bom Titans, as terrible as great, now angels, and 
now toads and serpents^ there are everywhere enough. 
Of the serene ana benign sons of tlie celestial gMs^ 
how few at any time have walked the earth I 

As an oxamjila of the more animated des6ripd?« 



style of the historian we select a portion of his 
aocimtit of the duel of Hamilton and Bnrr :— 

It was not at all in the spirit of a professed duel- 
list, it was not upim any paltry point of honor, that 
Hamilton had accepted this extrai>rdinnry challenge, 
by which it was attempted to hold him aoswenible 
for the numerous iinputatioiM on Burr's diaraeter 
bandied about in conversation and the newspaiien 
for two or three ye.irs past. The practice or duei- 
ling he utterly condemned ; indeed, he had himself 
already been a victim to it in the loss of his eldest 
son, a boy of twenty, in a political duel some two 
ycnrs previously. As a private citizen, as a man 
under the influence of moral and religious senti- 
ments, as a husband, loving and loved, and the fa- 
ther of a numerous and dependent family, as a debtor 
honorably disposed, whose creliton might suffer by 
his death, ho had every motive for avoiding the 
meetinj^. 80 he stated m a paper which, under a 
premonition of his fate, he took care to leave behind 
tiim. It was in the character of a public man. It 
was in that lofty spirit of patriotism, of which ex- 
amples are so rare, rising high abov^ all |)ersonal and 
private considerations — a spirit mi^nanimous and 
self-sacrificiiig to the last, however in tliis instance 
uncalled for and mistaken — that h« accepted the fa- 
tal challenge. *'Tlie ability to be in future useful," 
such w.is his own statement of his motives, *' whether 
in resisting mischief or effecting good in those crises 
of our public affairs which seem likely to happen, 
would probably be inseparable from a conformity 
with prejudice lu tliis partieular." 

With tliat candor towards his opponents by which 
Hamilton was ever so nobly distinguished, but of 
which so very seldom, indeed did he ever experience 
any return, he disavowed in this paper, the last he 
ever wrote, an^ disposition to affix odium to Bun's 
conduct in this particular ease. He denied feeling 
towards Burr any personal ill-will, while he admit- 
ted that Burr might naturally be influenced against 
him by hearing of strong animadversions in which 
he had indulged, and which, as usually happens, 
might probably have been aggravated in'the report 
Those animadversions, in some cases, might nave 
been occasioned by miseonstmetion or misinfonna- 
tion ; vet his censures had not proceeded on light 
grounds nor from unworthy motives. From the pot* 
sibilitv, however, that he might have injared Burr, 
as well as from his general principles and temper in 
relation to such affairs, he had eome to tlie resolu* 
tion which he left on record, and eommunieated also 
to his second, to withhold and throw away his first 
fire, and perhaps even his second; thus giving to 
Burr a double opnortunity to pause and reflect 

Tlie grounds or Weehawk, on the Jersey shore, 
opposite New York, were at that time the usual field 
of these single oomhats, then, chiefly by reason of 
the inflamed state of political feeling, of freouent 
occurrence, and very seldom ending without blood- 
shed. The day having been flxed, and tlie hour ap 
pointed at seven o'clock in the rooming, the n 
met, accompanied only by their seeondsb The 1 
men, as well as I>r. Hosaek, the surgeon, mu 
agreed upon, remained as usual at a distan 
order, if any fatal result should oeear, not to be 
witnesses^ 

Tlie parties havinc exchanged salutations, the se- 
conds measured the distance of ten paces ; loaded the 
pistols; made the otlier preliminary arrangeroenti^ 
and plaeed the eombatanis. At tlie appointed ri|^ 
nal, Burr took deliberate aim, and fired. Hie bsD 
entered Hamilton's side, and as he fell his pistol foe 
was nneonseioQsly discharged. Burr apprMMhsd 
him apparently somswhal mored; bul on the sag* 
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gcition of \m second, the rargeon and barge-men { 
lurcftdy approaching, he turned and bactened away, ; 
Van \tM coolly covering him from thetr sight by i 
opening an nrobrellA. | 

Tlie surgeon found Hamilton half-lying, half-fit- i 
ting OB the ground, supported in the amis of his se- 
cond. The paUi»r of death wns on liis face. " Doc- ; 
tor," he Mid, ** this is a mortal vouiid ;** and, as if 
orercome by the effort of speaking, he immediately - 
fainted. As he vns carried across the river the 
fresh breeze revived him. lib own house being in 
the country, he vas conveyed at once to the house i 
of a friend* where he lingered for twenty-four hours 
in great agony, but preserving hia composure and . 
self-commjiud to the lasL t 

^r. Ilildretb has throagfaont his life been niiieli 
engaged in newspaper di^c»srlons of topics inte- 
resting to the conimnnity, and at the present time 
is an effective contributor to tlie New York Tri- 
bone, and other influential political Jonmals. 
The amount of literary drudgery, such as editing 
geogmpbical cyclonedias and works of a similar 
character, wbfch ne has performed, attests bis 
►ingiibir mental Tigor and activity, as well as the 
inadequate remuneration of more congenial lite- 
rary labor. He is now bnsied in the composition 
of a work on Japan om it Was and at it I$* 

W. 8w W. BU8CIIEKBEBOE& 

WiLUAJC S. W. RrscnEKBERGEB was bom in 
Cumberland connly. New Jersey, September 4, 
1807. His father,*Peter Rnschenljcrper, a Ger- 
man, died a short time before tlio birth of his 
only son. 

AVliile an infhnt, Rnschenberger was removed 
to Philadelphia, M'hero his mother sniijHirted lier- 
Self and her child by keeping a school for several 
years. Ho was educated at New York and Phila- 
delphia, and prepared for college, when he com- 
menced, in 1824, tlie study of medicine in the • 
office of Prof. Chapman, In Jane, 182d, he ob- 
tained the appointment of raifrconVmate in the i 
navy, and made a cruise to the Pacific in the 
frigate Brandy wine. After an absence of thirt.v- 
eight montlis, he returned to his studies, and 
obtained hU medical diploma in March, 1830. 
Ilaving passed an examination as snrgion in the 
navy in March, 1881, he made a second cruise to 
the Pacific, which occupied about three years. 
Tlie result^ of Ids observations were given to the 
public in 1835, in an octavo volume entitled 
Thres Yean in th4 Pac\fic^ ly an Officer of the 
Unittd States Karp. 

In March, 1835, he saikMl in the sloop-of-wnr 
Peacock as surgeon of the fleet for the East India 
squadron. Alter an. absence of over two years, 
he hinded at Norfolk in Kovember. 1837. In the 
following spring. Lea & Blanchard published his 
Vhyage Found the Worlds including an Embaei^ 
toSiatn and Muscat, The work was reprinted 
by Bentley in London, with the omisMon of 
various paasagea ooinmenting upon the English 
goTe nun m fc 

• ire sre ladsbted fnt thto nodes eflfr. niMrstb to the 
n«n of Mr. W. 8. Thsytr, hlntelfsa aeeonpllshe4 Htt«tst«ar, 
as bis eritlcal artlcU-s eontrllmtsd to his Mend Mr. Cbsriss 
llais'S sKMllsiit Rmum pcrfodlcBl "To-Psy,** sad Ms mm- 
slfwiMl psnitf, fwrrrrpoodpfiM. sml otiif r ar1tcf«>s Istterly pnb- 
Ithsd la tha New Tiit Kt^mimg Piift,mVL\k wlildi bs to Ksa 
esMMSls^ fsilMvatly wttasHb 



In 1843 Dr. RnscbenWrger was ordered to tha 
rnited States Naval Hospital, New York, where 
he remained until 1847, during which period he 
laid tlie foundatitm of the naval luboratory. 
designed to funiiNh the service with unadulterated 
drugii. He next sailed to the &ist Indies, but 
returned onder orders In the following year. 
After being stationed at New York and Phila- 
delphia, lie Kaile<l as surgeon of the Pacific squa- 
dn»n Octolier 9, 1854. 

In addition to the works already noticed. Dr. 
Ru-cbenlierger is the author of a N?rie^ of m:mu- 
ftlfl — EUtnents of Anatomy and Phytiology^ Mam- 
fnalogy^ Ornithology, Jlcntftology and Ichthyo- 
logy, Conchologyy EntoMoUgy^ Jbotany^aitd Gc^ 
/o^y,and of several paniplilci»>* and numerous artS- 
clos on subjects connecte<l witli the navy in the 
Southern Literary Me>scngcr and Democratic Re- 
view. He has aho written nuicli on mcdiad and 
scientific topie* in tlio American Journal of the 
Medic:d Sciences, Sillinuin's Journal, Mc<lic:d and 
Surgical Journal, Journal of Phnnnacy, Me<lical 
Examiner, ]k>ston Medical and Surgicsil Journal, 
and the National Intelligencer. He ban also e<lited 
American reprints of Marslmll on the £nli>ting, 
DiMsharjring, and Pen>ioning of StUdiers, 1840; 
and Mrs. Somerville's Physical Geography, 1850- 
63. 



JONATHAH Z^VWBEXCE, Ja. 
Jonathan Lawrence, Jr., was bom in New 
York NovemlK-r 19, 1807. He was gradn.ited 
from Columbia ColUfre at the earh* age of fifteen, 
and Kudied hiw with Mr. W. Sloswin, whose 
partner he became on biA admi5::ion to the bar. 
lie devoted hinkKrlf eamestlv to his profession, 
his essays and iMiems being tlie fniit of lioura of 
relaxation ; but in the midst of high prc»mii<e of 
future excellence he was removed by deatli on 
the 26th of April, 1833. 

A selection from his writings was prepared and 
privately printed by his brother soon after. The 
volume contains essays on Algernon Sidney, 
Burns, English come<lv, the Mi^^'ion to Pananm 
(on the affairs of the ^uth Americm republics), 
two Dialognes of the Dead fimaginary ctmvcrsa- 
tiona between Milton and Shakespeare, and 
Charles II. and CowiKfr, in the style of Walter 
Savoge LandorX and a nombcr of |>oems, misoel- 
laneoua in subject, grave and reflective In tone. 



Oh, the spring has come again, love, 

With beauty in her train. 
And her own sweet buds ara spring!; g 

To her merry feet again. 
They welcome tier onward footsteps^ 

With a fragrance Aill of song; 



a The Kstj. flints oa tbs B««nESBlsstlM of ths Kstj, In* 
eladlna sb Exsmlnstlon of the Clalais of Its cItII offlcsrs to sa 
Eonslltj of lUshts. Sro. pp. Tl. Wlky St Patnsm, KsV 
I York 184fti 

ExsmlnadoB of a Baply to nsaia oa tha BaotiaalistlaB sf 

I tbsNsTT. Mem. . ^ . 

I Aidinllst«4BsaklatlMaTllBnadisrthaKaTy. #sa^ 
■ 1848, Plilla. 

Aa Exsmlasttoa sf tba UfsHtr sf the Oaaviri OHUss 
vhleh coafsr seslmltatsd laak oa oOlatfa sf tbs Civil wsm 
of ths United BUtesKsYf. BraSnrsrua. MillaM FeV^ 1M^ 
A Brief lltstory of mi XalMing Oontrovvrsf aa tbs salM 
of AMlmilai«4 Ksuk la ths Kavj of lbs tTnlivd ftialas. By 
W.a.W.M. •va^pp.Ml tsmUMi miSi 
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Ati3 they bid her iin from cacIi d«wy Bp 

Of the rcMy-tiuted UiroDg. 
Oh, the spring hue come again, 1ot«^ 

And her eye is bright and blue, 
With A misty pos^ionute light that veila 

Tlie earth in it» joyous hue; 
And a single violet in her hair, 

And a light flush in her cheek. 
Tell of the blossoms maids should vear, 

And the love tales tliey should s^ieak. 

Tlie pnring has come again, love, 
Ana her home is everywhere; ^ 
She grows in the green and teeming earth, 

And she fills the balmy air; 
But she dearly loves, by some talking rill, 

AVlicre the early daisy springs. 
To nurse its l&ives and to drink her fill 

Of the sweet stream*s murmuringa. 
Tlie Fpring has come again, love. 

On the mountain's side she throws 
Her earliest morning glance, to find 

The root of tlie first wild rose ; 
And at noon she warbles through airy throats. 

Or sounds in the whirring wing 
Of the minstrel throng, whose untaught notea 

Are the joyous hymns of spring 
Oh, the spring has come again, love, 

With her sk^-lark's cloudy song ; 
Dark I how his echoing note rings clear 

His fleecy bowers among. 
Her morning laughs its joyous way. 

In a flood of rosy light. 
And her evening clouds melt gloriously. 

In the starry blue of night 
Oh, the spring has come agnin, love. 

And again the spnng shall go ; 
And withered her sweetest flowers, ond dead 

Her soft br*»oks* silvery flow ; 
And her leaves of green sliall fade and die 

When their autumn bloom is past. 
Beautiful as her cheek whose tint 

Looks loveliest at the lost 
Oh, life's spring con come but once, love, 

And iu summer will soon depart. 
And its autumn flowers will soon be nipped, 

By the winter of the heart ; 
But yet we can fondly dream, love. 

That a fadeless spring shall bloom, 
Wlien the sun of a new existence dawns 
On the darkness of the tomb. 



GOBKELITB OONWAY FELTON, 
Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in Harrard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, was bom 
Nov. 6, 1807, at Newbury, now West Newbury, 
Mass., on the >ferrimack, about six miles from 
Newbury |)ort. The family of Felton dates from an 
early period — ^thefin-tof the name havingestablish- 
ed himself in the town of Danvers at or about the 
year 1036. Mr. Felton was ])repared for College 
chiefly at the Franklin Academy, Andover. under 
the late Simeon Putnam, an eminent classical 
scholar and teacher. On his entrance at Har- 
vard University in 1828 in his sixteenth year, 
the GrecK examiners were the Hon. Edward 
Everett, tlien Eliot Professor of Greek Uteratnre, 
George Bancroft the Historian, then Greek tutor, 
and Dr. Popkin afterwards Eliot Profciisor. Llk« 
* many other New England students, being obliped 
to earn money for the payment of College bill^ 
he taught winter ichooia in the tophouoro and 



Junior years, besides ticaching the mathematics 
the last six montlis of the junior year in tlie . 
Round llill School, Northampton, under tlia 
charge of J. G. Cogswell (now of tlie Astor 
Library), and George Bancroft He was gradu- 
ated in 1827. 

For the next two years, in conjunction with 
two classmates, the late llcnry Ru^sscU Clevehind 
and Seth Swcctscr, now the Uev. Svlh Sweetser, 
D.D., Pastor <>f one of the principal religions 
Si)cietics in Wo^ccr^tcr, ^lass., Mr. Felton had 
charge of the Livingston County High Scliool in 
Gcnesoe, New York. In 1829 he was appointed 
Latin tutor in Harvard University; in 1830 
Greek tutor; and in 1832 Colk}re Professor of 
the Greek language. In 1834 he received his 
api»oiiitmciit of Eliot Pn»fes.^r of Greek literature, 
(the third Pix)fe>sor on that foundation; Mr. 
Everett and John Snelling Popkin having pre- 
ceded him), the duties of whieh he has «iioe dia- 
cliargcd* with the exception only of Oie time 
p:is.sed in a foreign tour from April, 1853, to 
May, 1854. In this journey he visited Eng- 
lanil, Scotland and Wales, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, travelling thence to Malta and 
Constantinople. On his return stopping at 
Smyrna, and several of the Greek islanda, he 
arrived in Athens in Oct. 1853, and remained in 
Greece, tlie principal object of his tour, tiU the 
following February. In Europe, previous to viat- 
ing Greece, he was occupied chiefly with the 
collections of art and antiquities in London, Paris, 
Berlin, Munich, Dresden, Venice, Florence, Rome, 
Naples. In Greece he was engaged, partly in 
travelling tlirough the country, in viMting the 
most celebrated places for the purpose of illustrat- 
ing Ancient Greek History and Poetry, and in 
studying at Athens the remains of ancient art, 
the present language and literature of Greece, 
the constitution and laws of the Hellenic kingdom, 
attending courses of lectures at the University, 
and in visiting the common schools and gymna- 
sia. Returning from Greece to Italy, he revisited 
the princii>al cities, especially Naples, Rome, and 
Florence, studying anew the splendid collections 
of art anil antiquities. Having pursued a similar 
course in France and En^dand, he returned to 
the United States in May, 1854, and immediately 
resumed the duties of the Greek ProfeasorsMp at 
Cambridge. 

The professional occupation of Dr. Felton being 
that of a public teacher, his studies have einbraj 
cd the principal languages and literatures of 
modem Euroiie as well as the ancient, and some- 
thing of Oriental literature. His litcrarv occu- 
pations have been various. While in colJoge be 
was one of the editors and writers of a students . 
periodical called tlie Harvard Register. Of nunie- 
it>u8 addresses on public occasions, he has publiM- 
ed an address at the close of the first year of the 
Livingston County High School, 1 828 ; a disooursd 
delivered at the author's inauguration as professor 
of Greek aterature; an address deliTered at the 
dedication of the Bristol County Academy ht 
Taonton, Haas.; an address at a meetitigoi tha 
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American Academy of ArtsaxMl Sciences, <m mor- 
inp n.'5<»Iu{i(»nd on the (2eatli of Daniel Webster; 
and an orution delivered before tlie Aluinni of 
IIan*ard University. 

Mr. Felton's contributions to periodical litora- 
tnro ombnice uunien>ns articles in the Korth 
American Ucxiew, and critical notices commenc- 
ing Aviih tlie year 1S30; Tarions article and 
nutici?s jinblishod in the Christian Examiner fn»ni 
the same date; nnmerons revietva and notice* 

inibli>hctl in AVillard'a Monthly Review, l)etwevn 
Iimc, 1832, and Deccmlwr, 1833, afterwards in 
Buckin^'1):im*s Kew England Magazine; and 
occasi\>nal contributions to other periodicaJ pub- 
lications ^uch as the Bibliothcca Sacra, the 
MctluHliT't Qnarterly Keview, the Knicker- 
brocker Magazine, the Whig Keview, with articles 
in various newsjiapens among othei^ the Boston 
Daily Adverti:«r, Boc>ton Courier, the Evening 
Traveller. 

Tlie Ki.arate volumes of Dr. Felton, his editions 
of the classics and contribntion^ to general litera- 
ture, are hardly less numerous. For the tir>t 
series of Sparks's American Biogra]>hy he \4Tote 
the life of Gen. Eaton. In 1833 he edited t!ie 
Biad of Homer with Flnxinan's Illustrations and 
Enjrlish notes, since revised and extended, liaving 
lia'vM.-d through numerous editions. In 1840, he 
traiisUated Menzel's work on German literature, 
puWishe<l in three volumes in liipley's Sfiecimens 
of Forviprn Literature. In 184ft, he publibhcd « 
Greek rea«ler, selections from the Greek authors 
in prose and poetry, with Enjrlish notes and a 
Tocabnliry — which* has been since pe\ised and 
liassoil through Fix or seven editions. In 1841, 
he edited the Clouds of Aristophanes, with an 
introduction and notes in English, since revised 
and republished in England. In 1843, in <M>n- 
jnnonon with Professors Scars and DhvanK ho 
prepared a volume entitled Classical Studies, 
partly original and partly translated. The 
greater part of the biogrni>hical notices, some of 
the analyses, as those of tlie Ileldenbnch, and the 
more elaborate one of the Kiebeluncenlied, 
together with several poetical translations in 
Li»ngfellow's Poets and Poetry of Europe. pn^H 
lisheil in 1845, were from liis pen. In 1847, he 
edited the Panejn'ricus of literates and tlie 
Agamemnon of ./Kschyhi^ with intrixluctions and 
notes in English. A sec< >nd edition of tlie former, 
revised, api>eared in 1854^ * - 

In 184i), he prepared a Tolnm© entitled, Btrth 
and J/am, being a translitfion of a course of 
lectyra on Comvaratk^ Phyieal GeoorajJip, in 
it$ relation to the Bistory o/Manhind^ delirertd 
f» Freneh in Boitton^ hv Profenor Arnold Gufot, 
This work has gone through numeroas editions 
in this oonntry, lias been reprinted in at kost 
four independent editions in Engbnd, and has 
been widely cirenlated cm ths Continent| having 
been translated into Gemuui. 

In 1849, be edited tU Birds of Aristophanes, 
with introduction and notes in English, repub- 
lished in Enghind; in 1853,a Memorial of Piofes- 
tor Popkin, consisting of a selection of his lectures 
and sermons, to which is prefixed a biographical 
•ketch of ei|dity-eigbt paces. In 1862, be published 
lelcotions item the Greek historiana, arranged la 
the order of events. Iiil8(»fi, a revised editioik of 
Bmith^b llistoiy oT Greoes^ with Iit«fiM^ 



additional iIlii5tration<s and a oontinnntion from 
the Roman contpii-st to tlie pmK-nt time; the 
latter embniein;^ a concise view of tlie present 
political condition, tlie langii:igc, Gteratnre, :ivd 
e<lucntion in the kingilom ol liillus togetlier with 
metrical tnin>lations of tlie i««»piilar inietry of 
mcMlern Grei'ce, His latest work has been the 
preparation i»f an edition <rfl>»rd Carlisle's Diary 
in Turkish and Greek watirs ""^"th a Preface, 
nf^tes, and illustration^, lie has also piil>li>hcd 
Selections frt»in modem Greek' authors in proi^e 
and i)octry, including Hi>tory, Oratory, Ifis-tori- 
cal Komaiice, Klephtic Ballads, Pc^iukr Poems 
and Anacreontics. 

As Profe>H)r, be>idcs teaching classes in the 
Text books, ho h;is dclivere<l many coorses of 
lectures on Comparative Philology and History 
of the Greek language and hterature through the 
cla>siciil i>eriodei, the middle ages, and to the 
present day. 

Ont>iile of the University, besides numerous lec- 
tures delivered lH:fore Lj'cennis, Teachens' Insti- 
tute*, and other po])ular Unlies, Dr. Felton ha? de- 
livered three coun^cs before the Lowell Institute in 
13o>t<»n. The first (m the winter of IKil-S), of 
thirteen lectures on tlie History and CriticiMU of 
GrL'ek Poetrv : the second (in ISo'JX of twelve 
lectures on tlie Lite of Greece; tlie tJdrd, in tlte 
Autunm of 18o4, on the Downifall and I'c^iurrcc- 
tion of Greece. 

To the^e extended literary hibors, Dr. Felton 
has brought a scholar'*s enthusiasm. He luis not 
confined hi.^ attention to the technicalities of his 

1»rofes>ion, but illustrated its lesimefl topics in a 
ilK>ral as well as in an acute literal manner, 
while he has found time to entertain in his writ- 
ings tlie current scientific ami pipular literature 
of the dav. As an orator he is t^kilful and elo- 
quent in tlie di5]K>>ition and treatment of his sub- 
jects, "We have already sllude<P to his elevated 
C(»mi>osition on the approaching death of Webster, 
and as a further indication of his manner, we 
may cite a passage irum his address beAire the 
Ajssocialion of tlie Alumni of Harvard in 1854. 

BOKB A5» «wacm or AvmeA. 
An ancient oi-utor, eloimiiir for his beloved 
Athens the leadership among the states of Greece, 
re:»ti his argument chiefly on her ore-eminence in 
those intellectual graces which embeilith Uie present 
life of maOy and her inculcation of those doctrines 
which gave to the initiated a sweeter hope of a life 
beyond the present Viigil, in stately hexoracters, 
by the shadowy lips of father AncliiMs in KlyMum, 
calls on tlie Roman to Uaye these things to 
otheis>- 



Ezcttdcnt sitt f ^ 

Credo ci)ial<I«m ; rirtm Saernt de i 
Orabnnt csqms mellos, e«*k|ne mcvtas 
Dcfcribcnt ndlo el sor^atla «tdcfm diMsat . 
Tn rccer» Impcrlo popnkM, Romanc, memento^ 
n» llU enint artos; tticS«aa« fanponers moremi 
Psrcsrs Sttt^ctis, st dubclkm sa^trbon 

These lines strike the key-notes to Greek and Romas 
eharacter,— Greek and Remaa historr. Daring 
the long existence of the Atbenioa RepobUe, aaidsl 
the intermptaoaa of fiirein and donesUe wan^— her 
territory OYcmm bj nelle«fie and Barbariaa annies^ 
her forcsta boroed^Ver fields IsU woet^ her temples 
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lcrcll€«1 in the ja^t, — in t}io:>e inmuUnous n^es of 
her ilemoeratie exi^stencc, tlie fire of iter creative 
ffeiiim never mnouldercd. She mntured an«l per- 
^cted the art of hiatoricul composition, of itoliticjil 
and forensic elofjnence, of popular legislation, of 
lyric and dramatic poetry, or music, painting, archi- 
tecture, and M'ulptu re; she unfolded the mnthemn- 
li.'A, theoretically and pructically, and clothed tlie 
]:ioral and metaphvsicAl sciences in the brief i*cnteii- 
tiv)U'4 wisdom 6t the myriad-iuindcd Ari.^totlc, and 
tlie honeyed eloquence of Plato. Rome overran the 
wt*rM with her arms, and though she did not alwnvs 
spare the subject, she beat down the proud, ai.d laid 
her laws uptm the prastrato nutionft. Grceco fell 
b<>forc the oniversal vicU>r, b it slic still a-scrtcd her 
intellectual supremary, and, as even the Uoman 
poet confessed, the conquered became the teacher 
and ijnidc of the conquoror. At the present moment, 
the intellectual domiiiian of Oree.'C^-ir rather of 
Athens, the school of flree^e — is more abi^olute than 
ever. Her Plato U still the unsurpaised teacher of 
moral wisdom; her Aristotle has not been execllel 
as a philoiopliic observer; her vE^chylus a:i«l 
Sophocles have been epiallcd only by Shakespeare. 
Oa the field of Maratho.i, we eilf up the sliock of 
baUle and the defeat of the Harbarian ho^it; but 
with deeper i.iterc!*t still wo remember that t!ie 
p'eat dramatic poet fought for his country's frecJo:ii 
m that brave mu'tor. As wc gaze over the bine 
Ti atcrs of Salaniis, we think not only of the cl:i*ii of 
triremes, the shout of the onset, the piuan of victor}*; 
b*.it of the magnificent lyrical drama in wliich t!ic 
martial poet wortliily conunemoratcd the naval 
triumph which he had worthily helped to achieve. 

All the*c thing? sng^cit les.*oMs for us, even now. 
We have the Koma'i passion for universal empire, 
imlcr the n.-unes of Manifest De<tiiiy and Atinexa- 
tion. I do not de.iy the good there is in tlii.^, nor 
the trreatnoss inherent in extended e.npire, bravely 
and fairly^ von. But the cmi»ire of science, lettci-s, 
and art, is honorable and enviable, because it is 
g lined by no unjust ai^gica^ion on neighboring 
countries; by no !»ubjp.tio!i of weaker nations to 
the rights of the gtro.ij;.^'; by no stricken fields 
reddened witli^ the blo:>d of Klnughtercd inyria K 
Ko Climes of violence or fraud sow tlic seed of dis- 
ta<*e, which mu*t in time lay it pro-trate in the du.«t ; 
its foundations are as immovable as virtue, and its 
etrueture as im;uri>hable as the heavens if wc 
must add provinee to province, let us add realm to 
realm in our intellectual march. If we must enlarge 
our territory till the continent can no 1 )nger contain 
us, let us not forget to enlarge wiih eauul step the 
b<mndaries of science and the triumphs of art I 
confess I would ratJier, for human progress, that the 
XHKst of America gave a new charm to the incanta- 
Uons of the Mu^e; that the orator of America spoke 
in new and loftier tones of civic and philosophic 
eloqnence; that tlie art i>*t of America overmatclied 
the gr>dlike fonn\ who.^e [daeid beauty looks out 
upon OS from the grc.it past,— than annex to a 
eountry, already overgrown, every acre of desert 
land, from ocean to ocean and from pole to pole^ 
If wc combine the Uoman character with the Gree]i, 
the Roman has had its sway long enough, and it is 
tisne the Greek should take lU turn. Yust extent is 
toiiiethitig, but not* everything. The magnificent 
civilization of England, and her imperial sway over 
the minds of iiiea, are the trophies of a realm, 
l^eographically considered, but a satellite to the con- 
tinent of Europe, which you can traverse in a single 
^•T. An American in Ixtndon pithily expressed the 
feeiin]^ naturally excited In one familiar with our 
magnificent spaces and distances, when he told an 
KnglL^h friend he dared not go to bed at nighty for 



I fear of falling overboard before morning: Tho 
! states of Greece were of insignificant extent On 
; the map of the world they till a scarcely visible 
! s])aee, and Attica is a micnimropic dot ^ Irom tho 
I heights of Pama.«siui, from the Acroeorinthos, tho 
! eye ranges over the whole land, which has filled the 
' universe with the renown of its mightv namee. 
; From the Acropolis of Athens we trace the scenee 
: where Socrates con vended, and taught, and died; 
where Demosthenes br«'athed deliberate valor into 
the despairing hearts of his couiitrvraen; where tlie 
dramatists exhibited their raatehless tragedy and 
cornedy; where Plato charmed the hearers of the 
.Veademy with the divine^t teaching of Philosophy, 
while the Cephi^sus murmured by under the shadow 
of immemorial olive groves ; wliere St. Paul tjiught 
tlie wondering but respectful sages of the A^ora, 
a-id the Hill of Mars, the knowledge of the hving 
God, and the resurrection to life eternaL Tliere 
stand the ruins of the Parthenon, saluted and trans- 
figured by the rising an«l the setttr.g sun, or the 
unspeakable loveliness of the Grecian night, — ^beau- 
tiful, solemn, pathetic In that focus of an hour's 
easy walk, the lights of ancient culture condensed 
their burning rays; and from this centre they have 
lighted all time and the whole world. 

EUZABETH MABGABET CHAKDLEB. 

Elizabeth Margaret, tbo (hinghtcr of Thomas 
Ciiaiidler, a Quaker larmor in easy circuin^taiioes, 
w;i^ l)oni at Centre, near Wilmington, Delaware, 
I)occinl)er 24, 1807. She Wiis educated at the 
Friends' schools in Plnladel])hia, and at an eariy 
n.iro commenced writing verses. At eighteen 
pjie wn)to a poem. T/te Slate SUp^ which gain- 
ed a i)rizo ofTcred by the Ciisket, a monthly ma- 
gazine. She next became a contributor to the 
Genius of Universal Einancijmtion, an anli-slaverj 
periodical of Pliilailclphia, in which most of her 
snbseqiient productions appeared. 

In 1830, Mi^ Chandler removed with heraant 
and brother (^Iio had been left an oq)han at an. 
early ago) to the territory of Micliigaii. Tlie fit— 
mily settled near the village of Tecumseh, Lena- 
wee county, on the river Raisin ; the name of 
Ilazlcbank l)einggiven to their farm by the iH>etesa. . 
She continued her contributions from this place 
in proi^e and verse on the topic of Slavery until 
she wft? attacked in the sjiriug of 1834 by a re- - 
mittent fever; under the mfluence of which she 
, gradually sank until her death on. the twenty-^ 
. second of November of the same year. 
; In 1836, a collection of The Poetical Whrla 0/ 
; Elizabeth Margaret Chandler^ vith a Memoir w 
her Life and Character^ hy Benjamin Lundy^ the 
j editor of tlie Journal with which she was eonnect- 
, ed, a])peared at Phibidelphia. The volume also 
I contai us a number of Etfayt, Pkilanihrapieal and 
Morale ilrom the author's pen. 

Miss Chandler's poems are on a varie^ of Bob- 
Jocts; but whatever the theme, it is in almost 
every instance brought to bear on the topio of 
SUivory. Uer compositions iiro marked by spirit, . 
fluency, and feeling. 



Meek, humble, sinless as a very ehild^ 
Baeh wert thou,— «nd, though unbeheld» I 

Olt4imes to gate upon thy features mild, 
Tliy grave, yet gentle up, and the soft 

Of that kind eye, that knew not how to abed 
h. glanea of aught save love, on aqy * 
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Serrantof Jc«i»l ChmtUnl not alone I 

la name and creed, 'with practice differing wide, j 

ThoQ £dst not in thy conduct fear to own 
Ills self-denying precepts for thr guide. i 

Stem only to UiTseif, all others felt i 

Thy strong rebuke was love, not meant to crush, hat 
melt. 

Thou, who didst pour o'er all the human kind 

The gufiliing fervor of thy sympathy f 
E'en the unreasoning brute failed not to find 

A tdcader for his happiness in thee. 
Thy henrt was moved for every breathing thing. 
By careless man ejcposed to needless suffering. 

Bnt most the wrongs and sufferings of the slave. 
Stirred the deep fountain of thy pitying heart ; 

And still thy hand was stretched to aid and save, . 
Until it seemed that thou hadst taken a part 

In their existence, and couldst hold no more 

A separate life from them, as thou hadst done befora 

How the aweet pathos of thy eloquence. 
Beautiful in its simplicity, went forth 

Entreating for them! thatlthis vile offence^ 
So unbeseeming of our country's worth. 

Might be removed before the threatening cloud. 

Thou sawVt o'erhanging it, should burst in storm and 
Uood. 

So may thy name be reverenced, — thou wert one 
Of those whose virtues link us to our kind. 

By our best sympathies ; thy day is done^ 
But its twilight lingers still behind. 

In thv pure memory; and wo bless thee yet, 

For the example iair thou hast before us set 

LAUGHTON 06B0RNS. 
Tiis oidy acoonnt which wo )ia\'e met T\'ith of 
this gentleuian, a iiicniber of a New York fa- 
mily, is in the late Mr. Poc's "Sketches of the 
literati,^ and that furnishes little more than a re* 
cognition of the genius of the author, which is in 
come respects akin to that of his critic. ILr. 
. Osborne has pnblished anonymously, and all of 
his hooks bare been of a character to excite 
attention. Tliey are bold, discursive, play some 
tricks with good taste and propriety ; and upon 
the whole are not less remarkable for their keen- 
ness of perception thaa for their want of Judg- 
ment in us display. With more skill and a Jnst 
proportion, the writer's powers would have made 
a deeper impression on the pnblie. As it is, he 
luis rather added to the curiosities of litenttnre 
than to the familiar companions of the library. 
Mr. Osborne was a graduate of Columbia Col- 
legia of the dass of 1827. 



^ 



His firrt book, Sixty Toar$ of th4 Life ^ /«- 
remp L&tU^ was piilili«licd in New York in 1881, 
ia two stoot duoilecinio volumes. It is a ram- 
bling Shandoan autobiography ; grotesque, humor- 
om, sentimentil, and »atiriciu, though too crude 
ind unfinished to hold a high rank for any of 
tiKH6 oualitiea. 

Mr. Foe mentions its sneoessor, Ths Dnam <^ 
Alla^ad-Iken^/irom the Eomanee ^Anaetaeia^ by 
Gbailei Ei^uaAVhite, DJ)., a pamphlet of thirty 



two small page^ the design of which he states to 
be, 'Mo reconcile us to death and evil on the 
Bimicwhnt uiiphilosophical ground that compara- 
tively we are of little importance in the scale of 
creation." 

Tft^ Confrm&ne of a Poet appeared in Phila- 
delphia in 1835. Its prefatory chapter, announo- 
iiig the immediate suicide of the Kero, prepares 
the reader for the paL^sionate rouiauce of tlie in- 
tcnH3 school which follows. . 

In 1838 a curious anomalous satire was pi;b- 
lislicd at Boston, in a full-sized octavo volume, 
of noticeable typographical excellence, The Vi- 
sion o/ Huhetay an Epic Story of the hland of 
Manhattan^ with IHmtratione done on Stone, In 
the relation of text and notes, and a certain air 
of learning, it bore a general resemblance to Ma- 
thias's '' Purt«uits of Literature." The labor was 
out of all proportion to the material. Tlie par* 
ticular game ap|>eared to b^the late CoL Stone, 
and his pax>er the Commercial Adtertieer. The 
contributors to the New York American, the 
Xew York Review, and other periodicals of the 
time, also came in for notice; but the jest was a 
dull one, and tlie book foiled to be read, notwith- 
standing its personalities. Among its other 
huni(»rs was a rabid attack on TVord>worth. the 
question of whose genius had by that time been 
settled for the rct>t of the world ; and something 
of this was resumed in the anthor^s subsequent 
volume, in 1841, published by tlie Appletons, en- 
titled Arthur Carryl^ a Novel by the Author qf 
the Vision of Huitfok^ Cantoe Jiret and eeeond. 
Oflee ; Epistles to Milton^ Pope^ Jurenal^ and the 
Dctil; Epigrams; Parodies of Horace; Ena- 
land as she is; and other minor Poems^ hy the 
eame. This is, upon the whole, the author s be^t 
volume. Tlie critical T>refaces exhibit his scho- 
larship to advantage ; tlie Odes, martial and ama- 
toiT, are anient and novel in exprcK^^iun; the 
Epistles to ^lilton. Pope, Juvenal— Severally imi- 
tations of the blank verse, the couplet, and tlie 
hexameters of the originals — are skilful exereii'cs ; 
while the chief piece, Arthur Corryl, a poem of 
the Don Juan class, has many felicitous passages 
of personal description, particularly of female 
beauty. 

The next production of Mr. Osborne, indica- 
tive of the author's study and accomplishments 
OS an artist, "was of a somewhat different charae- 
ter, being an elaborate didactic Treatise on Oil 
Painting^ which was published by Wiley and 
Putnam, It was remarkable for its care itnd ex- 
actness, and was recdved as a useful manual to 
tiie profession. * 

Tne autlior's notes and illustrations exhibit hb 
acfinointanoe with art, and show him to be a tra- 
veller, ** a picked man of countries.** From a 
poetio fragment, entitled **£nghmd as she is,** ha 
appears to have been a resident of that countiy 
in 1888. His permanent home is, we believcu 
New York. 



The Queen of Rapture hovered o*er mj bed. 
Borne on the wings of Silence and the ^ightt 
She touched with hen my glowing lips and said. 
While my blood tingled wiTh tiie keen delighti 

•• And is the spirit of thy youth Uien «ed. 
That made thee Joy in other themM mors bright! 
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For satire only must thine Ink be shed. 

And none but boys and fooU my praises write I* 

" O, by tlie^ BwimmiDg eves, I said, and sighed, 
** And by this pol«e, which feels and fears tliiiie ort, 
Thou know'st, enchantress, and thou sccst with pride, 

Tliou of my being art the dearest partf 
Let those sing love to whom love is denied ; 
But I, O queen, I chant thee in my heart.** 

TO nrmsAU 
Lord of the iron harpt thou master of diction 

satiric, 
Who, with the scourge of song, lashed vices in mo> 

narch and people. 
And to the scoflP of the age, and the scorn of all ages 

succeeding. 
Bared lh& rank ulcers of sin in the loins of the Mis- 
tress of Nations! 
I, who have touched the same chords, but with an 

indifferent finger, 
Claim to belong to the quire, at whose head thou 

art seated supernaL 
More, I have read thee all through, from the first 

to the ultimate spondee,^ 
Thercfi»re nm somewhat acquaint with thy spirit 

and manner of thinking. 
Knowing tliee, then, I presume to address without 

more introduction 
Part of tills packet to thee, and, out of respect to 

thy manes,^ 
Owing not less unto thine than I rendered to Pope's 

and to Milton's, — 
Whirl my brL^k thoughts o'er the leaf, on the wheels 

of til}* spondees and dactylsi 
Doubtless, by this time at least, thou art fully eon' 

versant with English ; 
But, shouldst thou stumble at all, lo! Pope close at 

hand to assist tbeei 

Last of the poets of Rome! thou nerer wouldst 

dream from what region 
Cometh this greeting to thee ; no bard of thy kind 

hath yet mounts 
Up to the stars of the wise, from the bounds of the 

Ocean Atlantie. 
Green yet the world of^ the West, how should it 

yield matter for satire! 
Hither no doubt, from thy Latium, the stone-eating 

husband of Rhea 
Fled from Uie vices of men, as thou in thy turn, 

rather later. 
Went to PentapolisL Here, the Satunian age it 

restored: 
Witness Astnea's own form on the dome of the pa> 

lace of justice 1 
Here, in his snug little eot^ lives eeeh one eontent 

with his neighbor. 
Envy, nor Hatred, nor liott, nor any bed pasdon, 

tnumphant ; 
Avarice known not in name,-— for devil a aoul hath 

a stiver. 

How then, yon ask, do we livef 0» nothing on 

earth is more simple I 
A. has no eoat to his baek ; or B. it deficient in 

breeehes; 
C makes tliem both without charge, and eomes upon 

A, for his slippers. 
While for his shelterless head B. gratefully shapea 

him a beaver, 
T is the perfection of peace I toeial union most Adly 

aeeompluhed I 
Man is a brother to mvn, not a rival, or slave, or op- 



Kay, in the compact of lov% all ereatnree are Joy* 
ftd partakers. 



*Twns on tlie glorions day 

When our Taliant triple bsnd* 
I>rove the British troo[i away * 

From their strous and chosen stand; 
When the city York was taken. 

And the Bloody Cross hauled dovu 

From the walls of the town 
Its defenders had forsaken. 

The ffallant Pike had moved 

A hurt foe to a spot 
A little more removed 

From the death-shower of the shot; 
And he himself was seated 

On the fragment of an oak. 

And to a captive spoke. 
Of the troops be had defeated. 

He was seated in a plaee^ 

Kot to shun tlie leaden n^ 
lie had been the first to fisce, 

And now burned to brave again. 
But )iad chosen that poution 

Till the officer's return 

The truth who 'd gone to learn 
Of the garrison's condition. 

When suddenly the ground 

With a dread convulsion shook. 
And arose a Irightfui sound. 

And the sun was hid in smoke ; 
And huge stones and rafters^ driven 

Athwart the heavy rack. 

Fell, fatal on their track 
.As the thunderbolt of Heaven. 

Then two hundred men and mors^ 

Of our bravest and our best^ 
Loy aU ghastly in their gore. 

And the hero with the rest 
On their folded arms they laid him ; 

But he raised his dying breath: 
"On, men, avenge the death 
Of your general r They obeyed hin. 

They obeyed. Three cheers they gave^ 

Closed their scattered ranks, and on. 
Though their leader found a graven 

Tet the hostile town was won. 
To a vessel straight they bore him 

Of the gallant Chauneey's fieet^ 

And, the conquest complete^ 
Spread the British fiag before him. 

O^er his eyes the long, last night 

Was already fislling fast; 
Bnt came baek again the light 

For a moment ; t was the last 
With a victoi's joy they fired, 

'Neath his head by signs he bade 

The tniphy should be laid ; 
And, thus pulowed. Pike eiqpired. 

SDWABD & OOtJUX 
Edward S. GoulDi a merchant of Kew Yotk, 
whose occasional literary publications belong to 
BCTeral departments of hteratnro; is a son of the 
lato Judge Gonldf of Oonnecticuti aud wai bom at 



^Tbstrsepsfhst Isadsd to the attsdcwerslBthrss4lvt- 



t Junss OooM 0^0-1888) wm the ^ssenidsat sfsa 1 ^ 
fluall/ wbkh mtI/ Mttled in Amsries. He was edMaled at 
Talo$ stadlsd with Jadrs Reeve at tks bw school at Utdi> 
field : sn4 oa hU admission to the hsr, booune ssMdntod vllh 
him ia the eondaetoT thnt laiUtatSoo. Tbo school hseaae 
hlffhiv dtotlnnlthod by tho seumen snd sMIi^ of Us ehtsT Ib» 
etTMlois sad ths msny dlsttsfslshsd peplls whe wsat fcrtfc 
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litchfield in tliat Ftalo May 11,1 8C8. As a writer 
ufTales aiid Sk4:tclic>,hc was one of the early con- 
tributors to tlie Knickerbocker Magazine, and lias 
since frequently employed Lis pen in the newspa- 
p^*r and periodical liteniture of the times ; in Mr. 
Charles King's American in its latter days, where 
his ngnature of ** Casv-io" was well known ; in the 
Kew World, the Mirror, the Literary World, and 
other journals. In 18C6, ho delivered a lecture 
before the Mercantile Library Association of New 
York, " American Criticii'm on American Litera- 
t.^re,** in which ho opposed the nrevaJent spirit of 
nUni-Iaudation as injurious to tiie interests of tlie 
coLntry. In lS39j ho published a tninslalion 
of Duinas*8 travels in Epvpt and Arabia I\'tra»a ; ' 
in 1S41, the Projrress of t)emocracy by the ^anJe 
author; and in 1842-3, hepnbli>hed through the I 
enterprising Kew AVorld pret*, Translations of ' 
Diuiias^s Lnprcs<i(»ns of Travel in Switzerland; ; 
Balzac^s Eugenie GrandetandFatherGoriot; Vic- j 
tor lingoes lianOsome Pccopin and A. Royer's 
Cliarles de Bourbon. 

In 1643, he also published The Sleep Rider^ or 
the out Jioyin the OmnihiM^ by the Man in the 
Claret-Cohrid Coat ; a designation which grew 
ont of an incident at the City Arsenal during the 
exciting election times of 1834. A riot occurred 
in the Mxth ward, which the police failed to sup- 
press, and certain citizens vohniteercd to put it 
tlown. They took forcible p(»SM-s<ion of tlie Ar- 
Fenal and supplied themselves with anus against 
the o])position of Geo. Arciilariu**, tJie kee|)er. 
Gen. A. made a notable rejjort of the assault to 
tlie leffl>lature, in which an unknown individual 
in a ciaret-eolorcd coat was the hero : and tlie 
tcnn. tlie man in the claret-colored coat, imme- 
diately becamea by-word. Mr.Gould wrote for the 
Mirror a i^arody on the report, purporting to come 
from the celebrated "Man in Claret," which made a 
great hit in literary circles. The Sleep Rider is a 
derer book of Sketches, a series of dramatic and 
coHocjoial Essays, presented after the runaway 
fiishion of Sterne. 

As a specimen of its peculiar manner, we may 
cite a brief chapter, whioh has a glance at the 
Borelist 



JlctUm, 

UVXCBACIBB. 

I bare ever symrathizcd deeply with the writer 
of fiction ; the novelist, that is, et id genus omne. 
He sostains a heavier lend of rei^pousibility— 
1 beg pardon, my dear sir. I know yon are nice 
in the matter of language ; and that word wos not 
Eaigliih when the noblest works in Englisli litera- 
ture were written. But sir, though I dread the 
prinei|>le of inpovation, I do feel that ** reoponiibili- 



perfoi 

doir. Besides^ did net the immortal Jaekson use it 
wndtmke itf 
Isay,tkea» He sostaiss a heaTier lead of respon- 

ftvoi II, tndndliie Joba a Cklhona, Jobs M. OaTtM, Jobs T. 
Mmoil LtTl Woodbnty, Fnneb I* Uawkt, /ndin Tbaitm 
UetoOi; imm O. Klnc. DuM Lord, Wlllltfa a W«tiDor«, 
Md Oeonro Oriffln, of i1m btf of Kow York. lo 181C. Mr. 
I><ie1d «M sprolBU4 Jadm nT tb« 8aperior CooH snd Bo- 
prcoie Coort U Kvrora of OnBiMcttent Hit Im»I lornitatfcm 
MtfTlTo^to bb wen known hiw book, TWal^pa mSi i*rto- 

Thtre It s memoir of Juilito tioiild In tba Moond TolaaM eC 
Mw. O. U. Uolllslrr** lIMoiy «r OnmdJsirt, 166^ 



nbility than any other man. First of all, he must 
iavi'ut his plot— 4 tJi^k which, at this time of the 
woriil, aiiduflcr the librorics that have been written, 
is no trifle. Hieii, he must create a certain number 
of cliaraetors for whose prineii^cs, con(luet,dnd fate, 
he bectmies answerable. lie must enu>loy Uiem ju- 
diciously ; he mu»t nmke tlicm all — (rom a cabm- 
biiy to a Kii-g — s^>eak French and utter profound 
wisdom ou every nnaginnblc and unimtiginable sub 
jcct — taking F]»oc!nl cure that v.o cue of them, by 
any chance, sliull foci, think, a<.'t, or spenk as any 
human being, iu real life, ever did or would or could 
feci, think, act, or spo:ik ; ai:d in the nioantime, and 
during all time, he iiia<t, by a process nt once notu- 
rul, dexterous, and superhuman, relieve these )>ooi>lo 
from nil embarrasfmeiits and quandaries into which, 
in his moments of fervid inspiration, ho has inadver' 
tently thrown tliem. 

Kow, my dear sir, when you oome to reflect on it 
this is a serious busineatb 

The historian, on the other hand, has a simple task 
to j>erfomL His duty is light He has merely to 
tell the truth. His wisdom, his invention, his dexte- 
rity, all go for nothing. I grant you, some histori- 
ans have gained a sort of reputation — but how can 
they deserve it when all that is true in their books 
is ^rrotired; and all that is original, is probably 
lalseff 

I was led into tliis train of reflection — which, in 
good sooth, is not very profound, tl:ouj;h perhaps 
iiut the less useful on tfiot account — while mending 
my ])en : and I felicitated myself that I wns no dealer 
iu fiction. For, ssiid I, had I invented tliis narrative 
and rashly put nine |>eople ii.to a magnetic slumber 
in an omnibus^ how should I ever get them out 
again I 

Fortunately, I stand on smooth grouud here. I 
am telling tlie tnitlu I am relating events as Uicy 
occurred. I am telling you, my dear sir, whot ac- 
tually took place in this omnibus, and I hoiic to in- ' 
furm'yon, ere long, what took place out of^ it In 
short, I am a historian, whose simple duty is to pro- 
ceed iu a direct line. 

And now, having mended my pen, I will get on oA 
fast as the weather and the state of the roads per- 
mit. 

The same year Mr. Gould ]u1 dished an Abridg' 
tnent of AlisonU II t*ory of Evtvijo in a single 
octavo volume,* which from the labor and care 
bestowed upon it has daims of its o^vn to con- 
sideration. The entire wurk of Alison was con- 
densed from the author's ten volumes, and entire- 
ly re-written, ever)* material fact being preserved 
while errors wero corrected : a work the more 
desirable In consequence of tne diffuse style and 
occasional negligence of the original autlior. The 
numerous editions which the book has since pass- 
ed through, ailbrd best proof of its ntility and 
iaithfnl execution. 

In 1860, Mr. Gould nnblished The Very Aye^ 
a oomedy written for tlio sta^ The plot turns 
on distinctioijs of fasldoDable life, and the as* 

• nistoij of Enrope, from tbo Conaicacainrat of fbo FrsMh 
RoTolotloo In ITbS to tbe rcBtoiatloo of tbo Bourbons In Iblfl^ 
I bx Arcblbdd Alison, F.IL8.E^ Advooata, abridged trom tba 
I btft Ix>ndoa edition, ft>r tbo mo of cencral toa&n. cotlocsi^ 
I academloa, and otbor aemlnarfcs of karalnc, by Edward d» 
I Goaid.4tbod. Now York. A.a.BanosA(^im Sto. |i^ 

t "Tbo Tory Arti* a eomcdjr In ivo a«U-'*to hold ai' 

*twrro fbo minor up lo naturo ; to sbow vlrtno bor own ire- 

tnrr; rcom ber own tmspts and fA« ^try ag^ and body of tba 

ttmo bis funn and proMium**— llainWt By Edward fC QolM. 

, ^vwVork• D. Appletoa * Co. UOO. t8mowpp.1M. 
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Bumption l>y ono of llio charncters of tlie fnvomble 
po^itum ill the intrigue of a foreign Count; wliile 
a fisorioiw clement is introdiiccil in the fenwle rc- 
veiigo of A West Indian, who hAd boon betrayed 
in her youth by tlie inillionairo uf the piece. 

Joii:i W. Gould, a brother of the preceding, 
was born at Utohficld, Conn., Nov. U, 1814. lie 
was a very sncces>tul writer of tales and sketches 
of the sea; his fine talents having; been directcil 
t'> that department of literature by one or wore 
Ion?: voya^s undertaken for the benefit of liis 
licalth. He died of consumption, at Si'a, in the 
twiiity-fourth year of his age, Oct. 1, 1838. 

Hi-*" writings were originally imblished in de- 
tached numbers of the New York Mirror and the 
Knickerbocker Magazine in the years 183-4-o; 
and after his death, in 1838, were collected 
in a lKind*^o:ne volume, containing a1^ a bio- 
graphical sketch and his private journal of the 
voyage ou which he died. This volume was 
issued by his brotiiers f«)r private circulation 
only.* The t.iles and sketches of tlie volume, 
under the title of Forecantle Yarns^ were pub- 
li>hed by the New World press in 18-t3, and in a 
new edition by Stringer d: Townsend, New York, 
1854. 

An unfinished story found among liis papers 
after his death, will convey a correct impres^itm 
of Mr. GouUrs descriptive jxiwer*. The frag- 
ment is entitled 

MAW OTSMOAVD. 

" Meet her, quartennnstcr ! ** hailed the officer of 
the deck ; " hold on, everybody I " 

Torn from my grasp U|M)n the capstan by a moun- 
tuiii-wnve which ewept us in its power, 1 was borne 
over the Ice-bulwarks ; and a rope which I grasped 
121 my }):i:>d.'ige, not being bchiyed, unrove in my 
hand«, and 1 was buried in the reo. 

" ^lan overboard ! ** rang along t!ie decks. ** Cut 
away the life-buoy I ** 

Sttmned and strangling, 1 rose to the surface, and 
ins^tiiictivcly struck out for the ship; while, clear 
above the roar of the storm and the oosh of the euld, 
terrible sea, the loud thunder of the trumpet came 
full on my ear : 

'* Man the weather main and maiutop-sail braces ; 
slack tlie lee ones; round in; stand by to lower 
away the lee-qnarter boat I " 

My ^tit plunge for the ship, who9e dim outline I 
eould scarcely perceive in the almost latchy dark- 
ness of the night, most fortunately Drought me 
within reoeh of tlie life-buoy grating. Climbinff 
upon this, I used the faithless rope, still in my hand, 
to Insh myself fa^t; and, tlios freed from the fear of 
tmnieiliate tlrowning, I oould more quietly watch 
and wait for rescue. 

Tlie Hhin was now hidden from m^ sight; but, 
being to leeward, I could witli eonHidcrable dis- 
tinctness make out her whereabout, and ju<lge of the 
motions on board. Directly, a signal-lantcrn glanced 
at her peak ; and oh 1 how brightly slione tliat soli- 
tary benm on my straining eve \ — for, though res- 
cued from immediate |>erU, what other sueeor could 
I look for, during that fearful swell, on which no 
boat eniild live a moment I What eould I expect 
save a lingering, horrid death f 



• J«bn VT. GouM^ Private Jimrnftl of* Tovaife from K«»w 
York to Klo J«tu*lr«»: toir>>tber with s brlv/ Aetch ofhto liro, 
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Within a enbV*s length, lay ny floating home, 
where, ten ininnti-s befoie, not a ligiUer heart tluui 
mine was inclosed by her frowning bulwarks; and, 
though so near that 1 eould hear the rattling of h«r 
eorduge and the nistlinff tliunder of her eanms, I 
eould also hear those orders from her trumpet wlach 
extinguished hope. 

**UelAy all with that boatl** said a roiee that I 
knew right well; "she can't live a miniitel" 

My heart died within me, and I closed my eyes 
in dW)>uir. Kext fell upon my ear the rapid notes 
of the drum beating to quarters, with all the chish, 
a:id tramp, and roar of a night alarm; while I could 
also faintly hear the mustering of the divisioits, 
which was done to ascertain itho was mi.^ing: 
Tlien eanie the hissing of a rocket, which, bright 
and clear, soared to heaven ; and again fulliug, its 
momentary glare wai quenched in the wares. 

Drifting from the ship, the hum died away: bat 
Pce — that sheet of flame! — the thunder of a gaa 
b<»onicd over the stormy sea. Kow the bloze of a 
blue-light illumines the darkness, revealing the 
tall spars and white canvass .of tiie 6hi|i, tiiU 
near inel 

** Maintop there 1 " come the liail again, " do yon 
see him to leeward! " 

" No, sir! " wjis the chill reply. 
The ship now remained stationarv, with her 
light alufb ; but I could perceive nothing more for 
some minutes ; tliey have given me up fur lost 

That 1 could sec the ship, those on board well 
kticw, provided 1 had gained the buoy: but their 
object was to discover me, and now several blue- 
liglits were burned at once on various parts of 
tlio rigging. How plainly eould I see tier roll- 
ing in the swell I — at one moment engulfed, and 
in the next rising clear above the wave, her bright 
masts and white sails glancing, the mirror of hope^ 
in this fearful illumiuatiou ; while I, covered with 
tiie breaking surge, was tossed wildly about^ now 
on the crest, now in tlie trough of the sea. 

*' There he is, Sir I right abeam! * shouted twenty 
voices, as I rose upon a wave. 

" Man the braces 1 " was the quick, clear, and ioy- 
0U8 reply of the trumpet: while, to cheer the forlorn 
heart of the drowning seaman, tlie martial tones of 
the bugle rung out, **Boardert^ cmy/" and the 
shrill call of the boatswain piped, ** Uanl taut and 
belay 1 ** and the noble ship, biasing with light, fell 
olf l>efore the wind. 

A new danger now awaited me; for the immense 
hull of the sloop-of-war came plunging around, 
bearing directly down upon me; while her increased 
proximity enabled me to diseem all the minutiss of 
the ship, and even to recognise the face of the firtt 
lieutenaut, as, trumpet in hand, he stood on the fore- 
castle. 

Nearer yet she oame, while I eonld move onlj as 
tlie wave tossed me ; and now, the end of her flymg- 
Jib-booin is almost over my head! 

'" Uard a-port ! ** hailed t6e tmmiMt at this criti- 
cal moment ; ** round in weather nuun-braees; right 
tlie helm 1* 

The spray from the bows of the Mp, as slie eune 
up, dnslied over me, and the inereaaea swell bmied 
roe for an instant nuder a monntnin-wnTe ; emerging 
from which, there lay my ehip^ hoTe4o^ not her 
length to windward I 

"Garnet," hailed the lieutenant from the ke> 
gangway, ** are yon there, my lad f ** 

**Ay, ay, Sirl* I shouted in r^y; tboagh I 
doubted whether. In the storm, the rmpiMMe eonld 
reach hhn; but the thnnder-ioned ehening vhidw 
despite the dlseipllne of a man-oC>war, now nMf 
from the deekt and riggings pal Uef foar at lei^ 
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•ad BIT lieart bounded with ntptare in Ui« joyous 
bope of a 5|>e«dy necue. 

"All ready!* hailed the lieutenant again: 
••hearel* aud ftwr ix»i"^ vi>h Aiuall floats at- 
tachv«l, vere thrown fruiu the ship and fell around 
■ae. Kone, hovever, actually' touched me; and for 
this reason the exi^erinient failed ; for I could not 
Dtore luy uu'vieldy gniti:ig, and dared not leave it ; 
as bj so doiu^. I might in that fearful swell miss the 
Tt*pe, be uoable to regain my ])r««cut position, and 
drovn between the tw chances of e^ai^e. 

I was so near to the ship that I could recognise tho 
£2c«« of the crew on her lUuminated deck, and hear 
ihe officers as they told mo where the ropes lay ; 
but the f'tnirful alternative 1 have mcntio:!oil, caused 
mc to . ^Mtate, rntil I, beiug so in.iea li^liter 
then the vc^«cl, fuuud myself fa5t drifting to lee- 
vard. I tAea resolved to make the attempt, but as 
I measnred the distance of the nearest float with my 
eye, my resolution again liiltered, and the precious 
and filial opportunity was lost! Now, too, tho 
stonn whieh, as if in compassion, had temporarily 
billed* roared again in full fury; and the safety 
of the ship required that she should be put upon her 



ASA GREENS. 
Asa Gbsxxb was a physician of Xew England, 
wliocainetoNew York alxrat 1830, and finally 
establibbed himself as a bookseller in Beekinan 
street He was the author of The TrateU ^ Ez- 
Barber PribVeton^ a satire on FifUcr and otlier 
sciibblinfr £nglish tourists; The Life and Adreii" 
tuTt» t^fDr, liodimusDuehcarth^ A.K.Q^ to vhieh 
u added thsHUfory of a Steam Doctor^ a semi- 
mock-heroic bhiirmpliy of a sfioiled child, who 
grows up to b.* an aw kward clown, I »nt is gradually 
rounded olS into a country practitioner of repute. 
The inddents of the story are slight, and tlie 
whole is in the style of the broadest farce, but 
possesses genuine humor. This appeared in 1838. 
bi 1834 he published The Perils of Pearl Street, 
imduding a TohU of the Dangers of Wall Street, 
6y « Late Merchant^ a narrative of tho fortunes 
or misfortunes of a country lad, who oomes to 
New York in search of wealth, obtains a clerk- 
slnpi, next beoomes a dealer on bis own account, 
&ik, and after a few desperate shifts, settles down 
as a professor of book-kee; * ig, mi \ bv the venture 
of tlie volume before us, of book-making. 

The Perils of Pearl street is in a quieter tone 
than Dodimus Duckworth, but (shares in its 
huinor. Peter Funka and drumniiiig, shinnins 
and speculations, with the skin-flintotjerations of 
hotrding-house keepers, are its cliief topics. 
Gieene was also the author of another A'olume, 
A Qlernee at Kew York, whidi bears his imprint 
ai publisher in 1887, and was for some time 
editor of the Evening Transcript, a pleasant daOv 
pqwr of Kew York. He was found dead In hu 
ctore one morning In the year 1887. 

mn fvnL 

The fim of Smiric, Quirk h Co, affected a neat 
psrad* and bustle In the way of busineiik They 
employed a laroe number of dtrks, whom they 
botfdod at the duTcrent hotels, for the eonvenlenoe 
of dmnminff; besides each member of the firm 
boarding la uka manner, and for a similar porDOoe. 
TImj M an ImaMosa pile of large bomi^ suea •• 



are used for paekuig dry-good^ eonstanUy before 
their door» blocking up the side-walk so that it was 
nearly unpoMible to pasa. They ndvertii^ Isrgely 
in pcverai of the daily [A|iers, and made mai.y 
persons believe, what they boasted themselves^ 
that they sold more dry-gowL than any house in the 
city. 

But those who were behind the curtain, knew 
better. They knew tliere wa^ a great deal of vain 
boast and empty show. They knew that Peter Funk 
was much emiifoyed about tLe pi emiscs, and putting 
Uie best possible faee upon every thin^^ 

By the by, speakin|^ of Pczix Fcnk, I must give a 
short history of tliat distiugut^bed personage. W h«n, 
or where, he was bom, 1 ca-.-'d pretend to say. 
V'either do I know who werv ...a parent^ or what 
was his bringing ui^ lie nii^iit have been the child 
of thirty-six mthcrs for aw^^i I know ; and in«t«ad 
of being brought up, have, &s the vulgar saying is, 
eome up hlnisell 

One tiling^ is certain, he kas been known among 
merchants time out of mind ; and though he is dcs- 
pbed and hated by some, he is much eni|jlo3*ed and 
cherislied by others. He k a little, bustling, active, 
smiling, bowing, scraping, «^uLzzical fellow, in a pow- 
dered wig, Loudoi;-brown coat, drab kerseymere 
breeches, and blaek silk Btocldx.gSL 

This is the standing jKirtrait of Peter Funk, — if a 
being, who changes his figure every day, every hour, 
and perha|ia every minute, may l>e said to have any 
sort of fixed or regular form. The truth is, Peter 
Funk is a very Proteus; and those who behold him 
in one sha^ to-day, mar, if thev will wateh his 
transformotiotis, behold him in a hundred different 
forms on the morrow. Indeed the re is no ealculatiis g, 
from his present appearance, in what slia]»e he will 
be likely to figure next He changes at will, to suit 
the wishes of his eni|>loyerm. 

His mind ia as fiexible as bis person. He has no 
scruples of eonscience. He is really to be eniph»3*ed 
in all manner of deceit and deviltry ; and he eares 
not who his employers are. if tliey only give him 
plenty of busiuesSb In short, he is tlie most active, 
indufltrioua, accommodating. cU'shonest, unprincipled, 
convenient little varlet that ever lived. 

Besides all the various qcidities I have mentioned, 
Peter Fnuk seems to be en*k»vred with ubiquity— or 
at least with the faculty of being present in more 
places than one at the 8am« time, if it were not so, 
how could he serve so many masters at once f How 
could he be seen in one part of Pearl street buying 
eoods at auction ; in another part, standing at tlie 
door with a quill beliii. ^ year; and in a third, 
figuring in the shnne of a box*of goo<lB, or cooped 
up on Uie shelf, malting a show of merchandise where 
au was emr!ir«^. behind t 

With tliis a* .;/unt of Peter Funk^my readers have 
perhaps, by this time, gathered some idea of his 
character. If not, I must iriorm them that he is the 
very imp of deception^ that his s 1e occupation is to 
deceive ; and that he is ool v employed for that pur- 
pose. Indeed, such being his known character In 
the mereantile communxtT.bb name is sometimes 
used figuratively to signifr any thing whieh is em- 
ployed for the purpose of ^eeeption— or as the sharp 
ones say, to gull toe flatsu 

Such being the variooa aad aecommodatlng eha> 
raeter of Peter Funk, It is ftot at all surprising that 
his services should be In great demand. Accordingly 
he Is vety much employed ia Pearl street, sometimes 
mider one name, and sooMCiaMs under another— for 
I should have mentioned* as a part of his eharaeter, 
thtt he Is eieeedlngly apt to change names, and Ims 
as maay aiiame as the most «nmt rogue In Brida> 
well or the Court of SessiesNL Bomethnesl 
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iht oame of John Smith, tometlmet Jun«f Smitli, 
and ftomotimcfl fiiiuply Mr. Smith. At other iimMhe 
is cnllod Roger lirowa, Sini4>a White, Bttb Johiijton, 
or Tonimy TI)Oin[»:so». In short, he htid an c.-llca 
vorioty of nuiiie*, auder wliich he puik-cj* bcioie the 
world for M) many differoDt i)er8oiitw 'llic iuitiuted 
only know, an»l every bo^ly cl»c i« gulled. 

IVter Fank is a ^re it hniid at auctions. He ie 
cou>tuiitIv pre-^eiit, bidding up tiie goods as though 
he was (feteniiincd to buy everything before hiiti. 
lie is ucil known for bidding higher Uian any body 
el^*; or nt all eventit running up an article to the 
Terv hiL'ho.'t uotoU, tiiough he finally lets tlieoppos- 
ingbiilvh'r take it. ineieiy, as he sjiys, to acconinio- 
diito iiiiii'- ir. not p:iiticul>irly wanting the article 
hi.iiscir, he in»l'os>.'i to I o bid U|H>n it solely be- 
cai'O lie t'n.iughL i». a great pity so fine a piece of 
g,.j,l.- J.ojiM ^.» <o v»?rv fjir beneath its vnbiCL 

It is no u:ico.nmon thing to see the little fellow 
atte.'iditig on auction in his powdered wig, his 
brown cotit, his drab kerseys, as fut as a pig, as 
sh.'ck iM a mole, a:id smiling with the roost happy 
coujitenttiiee, as if he were about to make his forttiue. 
It b no UMComiaon tiling, to see him standing near 
the nuclioneer, and cxol.iirning. as he ke<*ns bobbing 
his Iiead in token of bidding — ** A 8U|»ero piece of 
g )odb ! a fine piece of good-* 1 great pity it should 
go so cheap — 1 don't want it, but 1*11 give another 
twenty-five cents, rather than it should go for 
nothing." The «»p|>oiite bidder is probably some no- 
vice from the country — some honest Johnny Raw, 
who is :>hrewd enough in what he understands, but 
has never in his life heard of Peter Funk. Seeing 
so very knowing and rc^'pcctable a looking man, 
billin-4 upo:i the piece of gooils and praising it np 
at every nod, he naturally thinks it must be a great 
bargain, and he is determined to have it, let it cost 
what it will The result is, that he gives fifty per 
cenL more for the article than it is worth , and the 
auctioneer and Peter Funk are ready to bur^t with 
laughter at the prodigious gull they have made of 
tlie poor countryman. 

By thus running up goods, Peter is of great ser- 
vice to the auctioneers, though he never pays them 
• cent of money. Indeed it is not his intention to 
purcliase, nor is it that of the auctioneer that be 
should. Goods nevertheless are frequently struck 
off to him; and then the salesman cries out the name 
of Mr. Smith, Mr. Johnson, or some other among th« 
hundred ali:ises of Peter Funk, as the purchaser. 
But the goods, on such occasions, are always taken 
back by the auctioneer, agreeably to a secret ander- 
etanding bet w. .-^ * him and IV. or. 

In a word, Peter Funk is the great und^r-hiddtr at 
all the auctions, and might with no little propriety 
be St vied the under-bidder gcnenil. But this sort 
of * -i jcters are both unlawful and unpopular — not 
to say odious — and hence it becomes necessary for 
Peter Funk, o/tat the undcr-bidder. to have so 
many aliases to his name, in order that he may not 
be detected in the underhanded practioa of under- 
bidding. 

To avoid detection, however, he sometimes resorts 
to other tricks, amons which one is, to act tl>e part 
of a ventriloouist» and appear to be several different 
persons, bidding in different placeSi Ue has the 
knack of ehanging his voioe at will, and eounterfeii- 
inf that of aundry well-known persons; to thai 

foods are sometimes knocked off to gentlemen who 
ave never opened their moutha. 
But a ver^ eommoa triek of Petei^s, k, to eon* 
eeal himself in the cellar, Uota whence, through a 
convenient hole near the ancUoneer, Ua voice is 
heard bidding Ibr goods; and nobody, but those 
la the aeoret^ know from wbeiiot th* aoiuid pro* 



ceetU. This is acting the part of Peter Funk in the 
cellar. 

But Peter, for the most part, is fond of being seen 

in some fthape or other; and it mutters little what, 
so that he can aid his employers in carrying on a 
system of deception. He will figure in the shape 
of a box, bale, or package of goods; he will ap- 
pear in twenty different places, at the same time, on 
the shelf of a jobber — sometimes representing a 
6))ecimen of Englit^h, French, or otlier goods— 4mt 
being a mere sliadow, and nothing else— a pltan- 
tasnia — a show witliout the subetanccL In this manner 
it was, tiiut he often fiL^ured in the service of Smirk, 
Quirk & Co. ; and while people were astonished at 
the protligious quantity of goods they had in tli^ 
store, two t'lir ".3 ut least i f the show was owing to 
Peter Funk. 

WILUAM D. OALLAQHXR. 
WiLUJLMD.GAi-LAonER,one of the leading writers 
of the West, vrus burn at Philiwlelpliia ia 1808. 
His father was a hativc of Ireland, wlio emigrmted 
to this country after the failure of the RebelUoaof 
1798, in which ho had taken a prominent pan on 
tho popular side. 

After his death his widow, removed in 1816 
to Ohio, aod settled at Cincinnati, where the 
sou bccatuo a prioier. As with many otbera 
of tlie same crat^^ the setting of type was 
after a while exchanged for the production of 
*' copy." Mr, Gallagher became ^tor of a Bte- 
rary periodical, the CiDcinnati Mirror, which he 
continued for sometime, oontribnting to its {lages 
from his own pen a nurver of pro60 tales and 
poems, which attracted much attenticm. The 
enterprise, as is usually the case with fMoneer 
literary efforts, was pecuniarily unsuooeasAiL 
During a portion of its career, Mr. Galladberabo 
edited the Western Literary Joumal, pubnsbed at 
Cincinnati, a work which closed a bnef existenee 
in 1836. He has dnce been connected with the 
Hesperian, a publication of a similar charact»» 
and of a similarly brief duration. 

Tho first production of Mr. Gallagher which 
attracted general public attention was a poem 
published anonymously in one of the periodicals, 
entitled The Wreck o/tJu Hornet, Tmawasre- 

f>rintcd in the first collection of his poem^ puib- 
ished in a thin volume in 1885, entitled EnraU. 
The chief iK>em of this collection is the PsmsUiiI; 
a Metrical Taie, 

A second part of Errato appeared in the fiJl of 
1835. It opens with The Conqueror^ a poem of 
six hnndred and sixty lines on Napoleoii. The 
third and concluding number of the series ap- 
peared in 1837, and contxuned a narrative poem 
entitled Cadwtlleny the incidents of whidi an 
drawn from Uie lukdian conflicts of our frootiflr 
history. 

The chief portions of Errato sre ooeopicd by a 
nnmbor of poems of description and reflection, 
Mrith a few lyrical pieces interspersed, all of which 
possess melody, and hava won a CiTorabla recep- 
tion throuffhont the conntrr. 

In 1841 Mr. Gallagher edited a Tofamia cntitied 
SeUUionefnm ike Poetical LitenUmrw ^Os WeeL 
a work peculiarly appropriate for one who had 
done so much by his bhcHrs inhehalf of Blentins^ 
as wen as his own oontribntions to tha eommoa 
stock, to fbster and honor the aaoatisari^ i 
pvinoit of literature la a now auoitiy. 
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Dost on thynuaiUel dart, 
Bright Summer, on thv livery of green I 

A tamith, ma or nift» 

Dimsth}* Ute brilliant iheeD: 
And thy yonug glorice— leni; and bud, acd flower^ 
Change cometh orer them with ereiy hour. 

Hiee hath the Aagnst san 
Looked on with hot, and fierce, and brassy face: 
And stilt and lazily run, 
Scaroe whispering in their paee. 
The half-dried rivulets, that lately sent 
A shout of gUduess up^ as on they weut 

Flame-like, the long mid-day— 
With not so mueh of sweet air as hath stirred 

The down upon tlie spray. 

Where rests the panting bird. 
Dozing away the hot and tedious noon. 
With fitful twitter, sadly out of tone. 

Seeds In the sultry air. 
And gOiMuner web- work on the sleeping trees I 

E'en the tall pines, that rear 

Their plumes to eateh the breeze. 
The slightest breeze from the unfreslicning wcat. 
Partake the general languor, and deep rest^ 

^•PPJ».** ™*n mar be. 
Stretched ou Ids back, in homely bean-vine bower. 

While the Tolnptuons bee 

Robs each surrounding flower. 
And prattling childhood clambers o'er his breast^ 
The uu:»baadman enjoys his noon-<lay reet^ 

Against the hazy sky, 
The thin and fleecy clouds, unmoving, rest 

Beneath them far, yet high 

In tlie dim, distant west, 
The Tulture, scenting thenee its enrrion-fiire^ 
Sails^ slowly eireling in the sunny air. 

Soberly, in the shade, 
Bepoae the patient cow, and toO-worn ox ; 

Or in the shoal stream wade^ 

Sheltered by jutting rocks : 
The fleecy flock, fiy-seourged and restleits, rush 
Madly from fence to fence, from bush to bush. 

Tediously i)ass the hours. 
And Tegetition wilu, with blistered root — 

And droop the thirsting flowers. 

Where the slant sunbeams shoot ; 
But of each UU old tree, tlie lengthening line. 
Slow-creeping eartward* marks the day*s decltnei 

Faster, along the plain, 
Mores now the shMe, and on the meadow's edge: 

The kine are forth again. 

The bird flits in the hedffSL 
Now m the molten wert sinks tlie hot ran. 
Welcome, mild eve I— the sultry day is done. 

Pleasantly^ eomeit thou, 
Dtw of the evening, to the erisned-up grass; 

And the curled corn- blades bow, 

As the light breescs pass. 
That their parched lips may feel thee, and expand. 
Thou sweet reviver of the fevered land. 

So, to the fhintinff soul, 
Cometh the dew of the Almighty's love; 

And the teathed heart, m«de whole, 

Tumeth in Joy above. 
To where the spirft freely may expand. 
And love, mitmnimelled, in that *« better land.** 
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vpereetl Hum hast the fom 
I llkeneM of thy GodI— who monf 



A soul as dauntleos 'mid the stem 
Of daily life, a heart as warm 
And pure as breast e'er wore 

What tlien I— Thou art as true a uxm 
As moves the human mass among; 
As much a part of tlie Great Plan 
That with Crcatiun*s dawn b^gan» 
As any of the throng. 

Who is thine enemy ff— the high 

In stntiun, or in wealth Uio diieff 
Tlie great, who coldly pass tliee by, 
With proud step, and averted eyoi 
^'ay 1 nurse not such belieC 

If true tmto thvself thou wast. 

What were the proud one's s«.'om to thcef 

A feather, which thou mighte^t cast 
' Atfide, as idly os the blast 
llie light leaf from the tree. 

No:— uncurbed passions-— low desires — 

Absence of iioule self-respect — 
Death, in the brea»t*s consuming firCi^ 
To that high nature which aspires 

For ever, till thus checked : 

These are thine enemies — thy worst: 
They chain thee to thy lowly lot« 
Tliy labor and tity life accurst 
Oh', stand erect! and from them burst I 
And longer suffer not t 

Tliou art thyself thine enemv ! 

Tlie great! — what better they than thouf 
A4 theirs, is not thy will as free ff 
Ilus God with equal favors thee 

Neglected to endow f 

True, wealth thou host not: it is but dustl 
Nur place: uncertain as the wind I 

But tliat thou host, which, with thy crust 

And water, may despise tlie lust 
Of both — a noble mind 

With this, and pajwions under ban. 
True fuith, and holy trust In God, 

Thou art the peer of any man. 

1,00k up, thei: — ^tlittt thy little span 
Of life may be well trod 1 

JOHN OREENLEAF WniTTIEB 
Is of a Quaker family, establinhed, in spito of old 
Puritan iiersccution.'^, on the banks of tlio Merri- 
mack, where, at tlie lioniostcad in tlie ncighlior- 
liood of IlaverJiill, Mas!<«cliasctt8, the |K>et was 
bom in 1808. Until his eighteenth year he lived 
at home, working on the farm, writing oocasional 
Terses for tlie Haverhill Gazette, and turning hU 
hand to a little shoeroaking, one of the indu^trial 
resources with which the New England farmer 
somctimos ekes out thefamilvsubKistciioe.* Then 
came two years of town academy leuming, when 

• Tn a senia] article mi Mr. Whlttlcr ttwn tbs mo of Mr. 
W. 9. Thayer In the North AmerleNO Rerk'W for July, ISSA, to 
! which wo are iindor AbHintlnn* for nerersl f«et« la the prMcat 
. r.iiilce. thore U thl» explanation of thoshtwmaklitf laeident >- 
** Indeed, anon tha strsnfftb nf th^ * the irentlo eraft of lea- 
ther* liaT4» laid an eKpeelal elsJm ta him ss one of their own 
Doetn: >ut we are afraid that msnklod wonid gn bare(<M»(ed If 
Bt Crt«|iln had never had a mors devoted disdple. It Is eha- 
raeteriftlo of the thrift of New Enrtand Ikrmers to prorMs 
•xf m orenpatlon for a rslny day. and dvrlnicthe winter seosea, 
AT when the weather la toolnetement fttr out-of-door work, the 
ftrmer and his sons tnrn sa Koneel fienny by irlTfnf Ihrlr at* 
tcntlon to BoiM employment finally remanerstlvo. Vor this 
ptifpiwe iher have near tb* fkHn-honiia a email »hed »toeks4 
wif b the am>ro|irlate tmi»1emi«nte of labor. But (W»m what ws 
know of WhIltleKa lift*, It ennM not bdve be^n b«nir brftira be 
▼lolated the llorolJoa prvsepl wblsk ft>rt4dstbs •hMUsMf || 
f be3reiidhUI..C.« *^*^Digitizedby\jOOg^ 
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he bocamo editor, !n 1(^29, at Boston, of the 
Amcriciin ManutUcture, a new9|>ai>er in tlie tariff 
interest. In 1830 lie became ctlitor of tlie pa[)er 
irhich had bcH>n conducted by Bniinartl at Hart- 
foni, and when tlic ^ Keiiiains" of that i>oct were 

fiiblishod in 1832, lie wrote the prefatory memoir, 
n 1S31 appeared, in a small octavo volume, at 
lirtrtf«»rd, his Legends of New England, which re- 
prcsoiits a taste early formed by him of the 
quaint Indian aiid colonial superstitions of the 
country, and which his friend Brainard had deli- 
cately touched in several of his best p^vms. T/ts 
S>q>€niaturalUiii of Xeuo England^ whieli he pul>- 
li^hed in 1847, may l>c consicbi*ed a se<]uel to this 
volume. There wri< an cirlv p(KMn published by 
Whiitier, Moll Pitcfur^ a tulo of a i*iich of Na- 
hiint, which may Iks classed with these produc- 
tions, rather i>oetical essays in pro<e and verso im 
a favorite subject than, strictly speiiking, |x>.tical 
creation:^ 

Kindred in growth to these, w:is his Indian 
story, Mogg Megone^ which 0[)peared in 1830, and 
ha«'its name from a leader among the Saco In- 
dians in the war of 1G77. It is a spirited ver- 
sion, mostly in the octosyllabic measure, of In- 
dian alfairs and characrtcr from theoldnarrativeis 
with a lady's story of wronfc and penitence, which 
inti-oduoes the rites of the Roman Church in con- 
nexion with the Indians. The Bridal of Pennn^ 
eool' is another Indian jioem, with the skeleton of 
a story out of Mori<Mi's New Knghmd^s Canaan, 
wlkieh is ma<]e the vehicle for some of the autlior^s 
finest ballad writings and descriptions of nature. 
Another repriKluction of this oM {KTiod is the 
LearttfroiA Murt.ar. t SmitVe Journal^ written in 
the antique style bron^rht into vogue by the clerer 
L:idy AVilloujjhby's Diary. The fair journalist, 
with a taste for nature, intetry, and character, and 
fully sensitive to the religious inlluences of the 
spot, visits Xew England in 1G78, and writes her 
acconnt of the manners and inAuenoes of tlie 
time to her cousin in England, a gentleman to 
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whom she la to bo marriod. In point of delicaor 
and Lappjr description, thi« work b Adl of beau- 



ties; thongh the nnneoes^ry tedionsnoss of its 
form will remain a permanent objection to it. 

Returning to the onler of our narrative, from 
these exhibitions of Whittier's early tastes, we 
find him, after a few years^s|)ent at home in uirm- 
ing, and representing his town in the state legisla- 
ture, engaged in the proceeding.^ of the American 
Anti-Slavery Stxnety, of which ho was elected a 
secretary in 1836, and in defence of its principles 
editing the Pennsylvania Freeman in Philadelphia. 
Tlie Vouxe of Freedom^ which form a section of 
his poenvs in the octavo edition of his writing^ 
alTord the best specimens of these numerous eliu- 
sions * Tlio importance attached to them by tlie 
abolition jiarty has probably thrown into the 
shade some of the finer qualities of his mind. 

In 184:0 Mr. Whittier took up his ^o^idenoe in 
Amesburv, Ma^ichusctts, where his late pro- 
ductions Iiave been written, and whence he for- 
wards his contrihutions to the Xational Era at 
Washington; collecting from time to tune hit 
articles in books. 

In 1850 appeared his volume, Old PortraiU 
and Modern SketcheSy a serie> of prose embays on 
Bunyan, Baxter, £11 wood, Xayler, Andrew "Mar- 
vcll,*the Quaker John Robert', for the ancients; 
and the Amcric:in3, Leggett, tlie abolition writer 
Rogers, and tlie poet Dinsmore for the modems. 
In the same year he publi-Jied Song* of Labor 
and other Poems^ in which he seelu to digniff 
and render interesting the mechanic arts by tlio 
associations of history and foncy. The Chapel 
of the JlermitSy and other PoemSj was pub- 
lished in 1853. The chief poem oonmiemorates 
an incident hi the lives of Roussean and 8t. 
Pierre, when they were vi<iting a hermitage, and 
while waiting for the monks, Rousseau — as the 
anecdote is recorded in the ^^Stndies of Nature,^ 
— ^l)n)posed some devotional exercises. Whittier 
illu>trates by tliis his Qimker argument for the 
spiritual independenoe of the soul, which will 
find ita own nutriment for itself. 

Mr. Whittier has written too frequently on oc- 
casional toi)ics of local or passing interest, to blaim 
for all his verses the higher qualities of poetry. 
Many of them are purely didactic, and servo tiie 
imri>oses of forcible newsjiaper leaders. In others 
ue uas risen readily to genuine eloquence, or tem- 
pered hia poetic fire by the amplicity <^ tme 
pathos. Like most masters of energetic ezpreA- 
sion. he relies upon the strouc Saxon elements of 
the language, the use of which is noticeable in hit 
poema. 

Tm HBw wm jjcD no oiA.t 
Dark tlie hnlls, and eold the feasi— 
Gone the bridemaidt, gone the priest 1 
All u over— all is done^ 
Twain of yesterday are one I 
Blooming girl and manhood grey» 
Autumn m the arms of May I 

Hushed within snd hushed without^ 
Dancing feet and wrestlers* sho^ ; 



Masi^ Md OD^lflM^wltli tlhutiatloM%jBil- 

nrThto BftIM It fbvnded «pon om of tiM bmtt 
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Dim the booiire on the fcfll; 
AU k dmrk tod all is still, 
Save th« starlight, save the bre«se 
Moaning through tho grove-yard trcc.^> ; 
And the g^cat sea-waves below, 
like the iiight*s pulse, beating alow. 
From the brief dream of a bride 
She hath wakened, at his side. 
\rith balf uttered shriek and sUrt— 
Feels slie not his beating heart! 
And the pressure of his arm. 
And his breathing near and wann I 

Lightly tnm the bridal bed . 

Springs that fair disherelled head, } '.' 
And a fcoli: .;, new, inten- e. 
Half of slianie, half inn<»eence. 
Maiden fear and wonder speaks ^ 

Through her lips and dbanging cheeks. 
From the oaken mantel glowing 
Faintest light the lamp is throwing 
On the mirror^s antique mould. 
High-backed chair, and wainscot old. 
And, through faded curtains stealing, 
His daik sleeping face rerealing. 

listless lies the strong man there^ 
Silver^reaked his careless hair ; 
lips of love have left no trace 
On that hard and haughty face; 
And that forehead's knitted thought 
liOTc's soft hand hath not unwiooght 

" Yet^" she siehs, " he loves me well. 
More than these calm lips will teU. 
Stooping to my lowly state. 
He hath made me rich and great, 
And I bless him, tliough he oe 
Hsid and stem to all save me!* 

TThile she speaketh, falls the li^t 
O^er her fingers small and white; 
Gold and ^em, and costlj ring 
Back the timid lustre fling— 
Lore's seleetest gifts, and rare. 
His proud hand bad fiutened Uiere^ 

Gratefully she marks the glow 
FVom those tapering lines of snow ; 
Fondly o'er the sleeper bending 
His buck hair with golden blending. 
In her soft and light earsss, 
Cheek and lip together presc 

Hal — that start of horror I— "Wh;- 
Tliat wild stare and wilder cr}, ' 
Full of terror, full of pain ff 
Is there madness in her brain f 
Hark I that gasping, hoarse and low: 
" Spare me— spare me— let me go I" 

God hsTe mercT I — ^Icy cold 
Spectral hands ner own enfold, 
ifrawing silently ttom them 
LoTeli fair gifb of gold and gem, 
"Wakenl saTomer still as death 
At her ilJe he slumberetb. 

BiM and bracelet all are grme^ 
And that ice«old hand wUhdrmwni 
But ihc hears a murmur low. 
Full of sweetness. Ml of wpe^ 
Half a sigh and half a moan s 
'Fearnotl give the dead her own r 

Abl-the dead wife's Tcicc she knowat 
That cold hand whose pressure flroM^ 
Oaee in wannest life had borne 
Gem and band her own hath irurm 



-Wakethoel wskctheer Lo, his eyes 
Open with a dull surprise. 

In his arms the strong man folds her,. 

either to his breti^t he holds her ; 

Trembling limbs his own are meeting. 

And he feels her heart's auick beating; 
** Nay, my dearest, why this fear f * 
" Hush I** she suith, " the dead is hers !" 

*'Kay, a dream — an isle dream." 
But before the lamp's pale gleam 
Tremblingly her baud she raises, — 
There no more the diamond blazes^ 
Clasp of pearl, or ring of gold, — 

" Ah r she sighs, ** her hand was cold !** 

Brnkcn words of cheer he saiLh, 

But his dark lip quivereth. 

And as o'er the past he tliinketh, 

From his young wife's arms he shrinketh ; 

Can those soft arms round him lie^ 

Underneath his dead wife's eye ff 

She her fair youne head can rest 
Soothed and child-like on his breast, 
And in trustful innocence 
Draw new strength and courage thenee; 
He, the proud man, feels withm 
But the cowardice of sin! 

She can murmur in her thought 
Simple prayers her mother taught, 
And Ilia blessed angels call, 
IVho^e great lore is over all ; 
He, nlone, in prayerless pride, 
Heets the dark Post at her sidei 

One, who living shrank with dread 
From his look, or word, or tread. 
Unto whom her earlv grave 
\ras as freedom to the slave. 
Moves him at this midnight hour. 
With the dead's unconscious power 1 

Ah, the dead, the nnforgoti 

From their solenm homes of thoucht, 

Where the cypress shadows blend 

Dnrkly over foe and friend. 

Or in love or sad rebuke. 

Back upon the living look 

And the tenderest ones and weakest, 
Who their wrongs have borne tlie medccst, 
Lifting from those dark, stiU places^ 
Sweet and snd-remembered faces, 
C'er the (: 'Ity h( arts behind 
An nnwittuig*triumph find. 

A nSBAX or SVHMSB. 

Bland as the morning breath of June 

The southwest breezes play ; 
And, tlirongh its base, the winter noon 

. Seems warm as summei's day. 
The snow-plumed Angel of the North 

Has dropped his icy spear; 
Again the mossy earth looks forth. 

Again the streams gush clear. 

The fox his hill-side cell forsakes^ 

Tlia muskrat leaves his nook, 
The bluebird in the meadow brakea 
Is singing with the brook 
* Bear up, oh mother Nature T cry 
Bird, breeze, and streamlet f^; 
'■Our winter vofeea pnmhesy 
Of smmner days to tbcer 
do, in those winters of the aovl^ 
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O'erawept from Mciiiory*a froxeD pole. 

Will tunny day« appear. 
ReriWng Hoj)* and Faith, they show 

Tiie soul its liriiiff powers. 
And how beneath tlie winter's snow 

Lie germs of summer flowers I 

Tlie Night is mother of the Day, 

The Winter of tlie Spring, 
And ever upon old Deeay 

The greenest mosses cfin^ 
Behind tlie eloud the starlight lurks 

Til rough showers the sunbeams fall; 
For God, who loroth all His works. 

Has left His Hope with all 1 



FXLESmnL 

Blest land of Judea I thrice hallowed of ijong. 
Where the holiest of memories pilgrim-like throng ; 
In the shade of thy palms, by the shores of tiiy sea, 
On the hills of tliy beauty, my heart is with tlice. 

With the eye of a spirit I look on tliat shore, 
Where pilgrim and prophet have lingered before; 
With the glide of a spirit I traverse the sod 
Made bright by the steps of the angels of God. 

Blue sea of the hills !-*-tn my spirit I hear 

Thy waters, Oenesaret, chime on my ear ; 

Wliere the Lowly and Just with the^)eople sat down,' 

And thy spray on the dust of Uis saadals was tbrowu. 

Beyond are BetliuKa's mountains of green. 
And the deflate hills of the wild Gndarene; 
And I pause on the go.it-erag^ of Tabor to see 
The gleam of thy waters, O dark Galilee 1 

Ilark, a sound in the valley I where swollen and 

strong. 
Thy river, O Kishon, is sweeping along ; 
Where the Canaanite strove with Jehovah in vain. 
And thy torrent grew dark with the blood of tha 

slain. 

There down from his mountains stern Zcbnion eame. 
And Napthali's stag, with his eve-balls of flame. 
And the chariots of Jabin roUec) harmlessly on. 
For the arm of the Lord was Abiuoam's son t 

Tliere sleep the still rocks and the eavems which 

rang 
To the song which the beautiful prophetess sang. 
When the princes of Is«achar stood oy her side. 
And the shout of a host in its triumph replied. 

I •>. Bethlehem's h' l-site before me is seen, 
\\ ith the mountains around, and the valleys between; 
There rested the shepherds of Jndah, and tliero 
Tlie songs of the angels rose sweet on the air. 

And Bethany's palm trees in beauty still t'lrow 
Their shadows at noon on the ruins below ; 
But where are the sisters who hastened to greet 
The lowly Hedeemer, ;'al sit at Uis feet I 

I tread where the Txaxm in their way-fiuring trod ; 
I stand where they sto^/d with the chosen of God- 
Where His bletting was heard and His leasoua were 

taught, 
Where Uie blind were restored and the healing was 

wrought 

Oh, here with His flock the tad Wander«r ernna— 
These hills Ho toiled over in grief, are the same— 
The founts where He drank hv the wayside still flow, 
And the same airs are blowing vhloh breathed on 
Hitbrowl 



For the erown of her pride to the mocker hath gone. 
And the holy Sheehinah is dark where it shone. 

But whcrofore thi« '?ro'^m of the earthly abode 
Of Humanity clu' !:c ! iu tne brightuess of Godt 
Where my spiiit but turned from the outward and 

dim. 
It could gaze, even now, on the presence of Him I 

Kot in clouds and in terrors, but gentle as when. 
In love and in meekness, He moved among men; 
And the voice which breathed peace to the waves of 

the sea. 
In the husli of my spirit would whisper to mel 

And what if my feet may not tread where He stood, 
Xor my ears hear the du«hing «^f (••v.iloe's flo^d, 
^\0}- my e3'cs see the cross which He bowed him lu 

bear, 
Xor my knees press 6ethsemane*s garden of prayer. 

Yet loved of the Fatlier, Thy Snirit is near 
To the meek, and the lowly, and penitent here ; 
And the voice of Thy love is the same even now. 
As at Bethany's tomb, or on Olivet's brow. 

Oh, the outward hath gone! — but in glory and 

power. 
The sraoT surviveth the things of an hour ; 
Unchanged, undecayiug, its Pentecost flame 
On the heart's sacred altar is burning the samel 



And thnmed on her hilla site Jemaalem yet, 
But with dmt oa h«r fbrehead. nnd onaint on bar 
faat} 



Another hand is beckoning os, 

Anotlier call is given ; 
And glows once more witli Angel-stepa - 

The path which reaches Heaven. 

Our young and gentle friend whose smile 

Made brighter summer hours. 
Amid the frosts of autumn tune 

Has left us, with the flowem. 

No paling of the cheek of bloom 

Forewarned ua of decay; 
Ko shadow from the Silent Land 

Fell around our sister's way. 

The li^ht of her young life went down. 

As sinks behind the hill 
The glory of a setting star — 

Clear, suddenly, and stilL 

As pure and sweet, her iiair brow aeemed— 

Eternal as the sky; 
And like the brook^ low son^ her voie»^ 

A sound wii.v'h cor.Id not die. 

- And half we deemed she needed not 
. Tlie changing of her sphere. 
To give to Heaven a Shii '.ng One^ 
Who walked an Angel here. 

The blessing of her qniet life 

Fell on us like the dew ; 
And good thoughts, where her footsteps preaed. 

Like fiury blossoms grew. 

Sweet promptings unto kindest deeds 

Were in her very look ; 
We read her (koe, aa one who nada 

A true and holy book : 

The measure of a blessed hymn. 
To which onr hearts eoud move | 

The breathing of an inward psalm; 
A eanftide cClova, 

We miss her b the plaes of wajsr. 

And by the hearth-ArsTs liglit ; 
We pause beside her door to hear 

Onot mors W twMl "Goodaichir 
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There •cemt a frbftdow on t)i« day* 

Iler smile no louger ehe«n ; 
A dimn«as on the etnrs of night, 

like ej'es that look through tcar^ 

Alone unto onr Father's will 

One thought hath reconciletl ; 
That He vliose love cxcecdcth ours 

Hath taken Iiome Uis child. 

Fold ber, oh Father I iu thine amo^ 

And let her henceforth be 
A nie^5ergcr of love between 

Oar hm&au liearts and Thee^ 

Stni let her mild rebuking itand 

Bet u- eon us and the "wronjr. 
And bcr denr nienioi'}' 8<.T^'e to make 

Our faitli in 6ooducs« strong. 

And, grant that the who, trembling, here 

DUtnisted all her powers, 
May welcome to her iiolier home 

llie wen beloved of ourai . 

CHARLES FENXO nOFFMAK. 
Cha&les Fr.>-xo Hoffman is the descendant of 
a iamDv which establi4«licd itself in the State of 
Kew lork during its ])ossession by the Dutch. 
His maternal grandfather, from whom he derived 
the name of Fcnno, was an active uolitictan 
«nd writer of the federal party during tlie adnil- 
Distnition of AVa>hington. llis father, Judge 
Hoffinan, wns an eminent member of the bar of 
the United States. He pleadeil and won bis first 
»inse at the age of seventeen, an<1 at twenty-one 
filled the place preTiouslv occwpied by bis father 
m the New York Lo<nj*lature, One of his sous 
ii O^len Hoffman, who has long maintained a 
high i)u%4tion as an eloquent pleader. 
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CW1eaFcniioHoffbuui,t)MMynofJiidgeIIai!hian 
V^ Aseooiid marriage, was bom in the city of Kew 
York in ISOtt. At tlie ago ofdxyeon he wasplaoed 
It i Latin Grammar School in tliedtr, and thre« 
yMrtafter was sent to the PoOffhke^ptMe Academy, 
i celebrated buarding-fclHud on tlia UudHon. 
Owing; it it aaidf to bariih tnnitmettti lie fan a way. 



His father not wishing to eoerre liim unduly, in« 
stead of sending him back, placed him in the 
charge of a Scottish gcntk-man in a village of Kew 
Jersey. M'liile on a visit home in 1817 an aod- 
dcut occurred, an account of which is given in a 
liaragraph quoted from the Kew York Gazette in 
the Evening Po^t of OctoK^r 25, firoin wbidi it 
ai»i)ears that "he was sitting <»u Conrtblmlt-^trcet 
Dock, with his legs hanging over tlie wharf^ astbe 
stoaml>oat was coming in, which caught one of 
his legs and crushed it in a dre;idfu1 manner.^ It 
w-:is found necessary to timputate the ii^joied limb 
alfovc the knee. Its place was sopjilied by a cork 
.*«nb^titnte, which seemed to form no- impediment 
to the continuance of tlie out-<ltior life and athletic 
exercises in which it«? wearer waa a proficient. 
At the age of fifteen he entered Columbia College, 
>vhere he was niore distingni->he<1 in the debating 
society than in the class He kit College during 
his Junior year, but afterwards received the liono- 
rnr}' digrcK^of Master of Arts from tlie institution. 
He* next studied law with the late Hnniianus 
Bleeckcr, at Albany, at the age of twenty-one 
was admitted to tl^e bar, and prae(i^e«l fur three 
years in Xew York. He thin abaiHlone<l a ]jro- 
fes&>ional for a. literary life, having alnady tried 
his i>en in anonymouscontrihulions while a clerk 
to the Albany newspai>cr«, and while an attoniey 
to the Kew York Anwrican, in the e<iitopvhip of 
which ho biH^amo associated with 31 r. Charies 
King. A series of articles by him, de>ignated by 
a star, added to the literaxy reputation of the 
journal 

In 1883 Mr. Hoffman madeatoorto the Prairies 
for thd benefit of his health. He contributed a 
series of letters, docriptive of its incidents to tho 
American, which were c«>Ilecti*d and ]»ublished in 
1834, in a couide of volumes bearing tlie title 
A Winter in the Wtttt, which obtaine<l a wide 
popularity in tliis country and England. His 
second work. Wild Scenes in (he Foreitt and the 
Prairie^ a])i>cared in 1887. It was foll<iwed by 
the romance of Grey shier, founded on the cele- 
brated Ikauchamp munler ca$« in Kentncky. 

The Knickerbocker Magazine was ntmmenced 
in 1838 under tlie e<litorsliip of Mr. Hofiinan. It 
was conducted by him witli s| irit, but after the 
isf^ue of a few jiumbers pasfrcd into the handa 
of Timothy Flint He was suU^juently connected 
with tlie American Montlily Macazine, and waa 
for a while engaged in the e<litoR4iip of the Kew 
York Mirror. His continuous novel of Yanderiyn 
was published in the former in 1887. His poetical 
writings, which had long before become widely 
and favorably known, were first collected in a 
volume entitled The Vifftl ^ Faith and Other 
FoemSy in 1842. Tlie main btory which gave tlie 
book a title is an Indmn legend of the Adirondach, 
which we take to be a pure inrention of the author. 
— !i piK'tic conception of a bride slain by the rival 
of her husband, who watdies and gnaraa the life 
of his foe lest so bate<l an olject bbodd Intmde 
upon the presence of hit mUtrcsa in the qiirit 
world. It is in the octosyllaUe measorei and in 
a pathetic, eloquent strain. 

in 1844 a second pociiod Tohmie^ indnding 
nnmeruns additions, appeared with the title, Jhr» 
raved Kntee for Mome {^Smilafm— tiugsested 
bjr ftn article which liad recently been pablitJied in 
the Foreign Qmuteriy Review on the FMa and 
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Poetry of America, which was then attracting 
coii*«iuera1>lo ottcMition. A more conipleto collec- 
tion of liis |K>eiiis than is contAined ia either of 
these volunu's ai>])eAre<l in 1846. 

Durinjr li^6 and 1847 Mr. HofTman edited for 
fthonteiirhteen inontlw the Literary World. After j 
hid rotircineut Iio contributed to that journal a ; 
series of e<<nys and tales entitled SktUh^ of So- I 
eitttj^ wliich are among his happiest prose efforts. | 
One of thu-^e, Ths Man in the KsAerroir, detailing , 
the cxiK^riencc* of an individual who 1;% 8Up]K)Sod : 
to have pa><ed a night in that unconifortnblo ! 
loilgin^r-pldce of water and granite, beciinio, like ! 
the aathor*d sotnewliat similar narrative of The 
Van in the lioiler, a favorite with the public ' 
This sorio:* was cloi?e<l in December, 1848. Dur- 
i^i;r the following year tlie author was attacked 
by a mental di>order, which unhappily has perma- 
n'v^ntly interrupted a brilliant and useful literary 
career. 

The aathor*s fine social qnalitie<) are reflected in 
his writings. A man of t:L'<to and sc!iolarship, in- 
genious in speculation, with a healthy love of out- 
of-door life and objects, he unites the sentiment 
of the jKK't and the refinements of the tliinker to 
a keen iKTCeption of the humors of the world in 
action. Ilis conversational powers of a high 
order ; his devoted pursuit of literature ; his 
anient love of Ainericanism.in art and letters; his 
acquaintance with authors and artists; a certain 
I>er«o!ial chivalry of cliaracter ;— arc so many 
elements of the regard in which lie is held by 
his friends, and they may all be found perceptibly 
ini|«irti!ig vitality to his writings. Thc^e, whether 
in tlie department of tlie essay, the critique, the 
song, the poem, the tale, or novel, arc uniformly 
6taiui>ed by a generous nature. 

SPAUCLDIO AXD BBIOm: 

sparkling and bright in liquid light. 

Does the wine our goblets gleam in, 
With hne os red os the rosy &d 
Which a bee would ch(H>se to dream in. 
Tlien fill to-night with hearts as light, • 

To loves as gay and fleeting 
As bubbles that swim on the l>eaker*8 brim, 
And break on the lips while meeting. 

Oh! if Mirth might arrest the flight 
Of Time through Life's dominions, 
We liere awhile would now beguile 
The grey-beard of his pinions 
To dniik to-night with hearts as light, 

To loves as gay and fleeting 
As bubbles that swim on the beaker^sbrim. 
And break on the lips while meeting. 

Bat sinee delight ean't tempt the wight. 

Nor fond regret delay him, 
Nor Love himself can bold the el( 
Kor sober Friendship stay him. 
Well drink to-night with hearU as light, 

To loven as gay and fleeting 
As bubbles that swim on the beaker^s brim. 
And break on the lips while meeting. 



But determined to send round the goblet onee more* 
Tliey sued to tlie fairer uniUi»rtaU for aid 

In composing a draaght, which till drinking were 
oVr, 
Should east every wine ever drank in the shades 

Grave Ceres herself blithely yielded her com, 
' And the i^pirit that lives in each aniber-hued grain. 
And which first hud its birth from the dew of the 
mom. 
Was taught to steal out in bright dewdrops again. 

Pomona, whose choicest of fhiits on the board 
Were scattered profii<9ely in every one*s reach. 

When called on a tribute to eull fnun the lioard, 
Expre^i^ed the mild juice of the delicate peach. 

The liquids were mingled while Venus looked on 
With glances so fraught with sweet magieal 
power, 
Tliat the honey of llvbia, e*en when they were gone, 
lias never lieen missed in the draught from tliat 
hour. 

Flora then, from her bosom of fragraney, shook 
And with roseate fingers pressed down iu the bowl. 

All drioping and fresh as it came from the brook. 
The herb whose aroma should flavor the whole 

Tlie draft was delicious, and loud the aeelaim, 
Tliou^h something seemed wanting for all to be- 
wad ; 

Bnt Jideps the drink of immortals became. 
When Jove himself added a handful of haiL 



Tis said that the gods, on Olympns of old 
(And who the bright legend profanes with a 
donbt). 

One niglit, 'mid their revels, by Baeehus were told 
That his last bntt of nectar had somehow run out I 



There was an old hunter eampe<l down by the fill. 
Who. fished in this water, and shot on that hilL 
The forest for him had no danger nor gloom. 
For all that he wanted was plenty of roomt 
Says he, " The world's wide, there is room forns all ; 
Room enough in the greenwood, if not in tlie haU. 
Room, boys, room, by the light of tlie moon. 
For why shouldn't every man enjoy Ids own roomt* 

Ue wove his own nets, and his shanty was spread 
With tlie skins he had dressed and stretched out ovei^ 

head; 
Fresh branches of hemlock made fragrant the floor. 
For his bed, as he sung when the daylight was o*er, 
" Tlie world's wide enough, there is room for ns aU ; 
Room enough in the greenwood, if uot in the halL 
Room, boys, room, by the light of the moon. 
For why siiouldn't every man enjoy his -own roomt * 

Tliat spring now half choked by the dost of the 

roa*l. 
Under boughs of old maples onee limpidly flowe*! ; 
Bv the rock whence it bubbles his kettle was hung, 
Which their sap often filled while the hunter he snog, 
" The worid's wide enougti, there is room for os all; 
Room enough in the greenwood, if not in the hal). 
Room, boy^ room, by the light of the moon. 
For why shouldn't every man eijoy his own roomt * 

And still sung tlie hunter — ^when one ^oomy day, 
lie saw in the forest what saddened his lay,— 
A heavy wheeled wagon its black rut had made, 
Where fair grew the greensward in broad foreit 

glade— 
" The worldii wide enough, there b room tons all; 
Room enough in the greenwood. If not in the halL 
Room, boys, room, by the light of the moon. 
For wliy shouldn't every man ei^oy his own rooant" 

He whistled to his dop, and says he, « We eaa*t sUy; 
I must slionlder my nfle, up traps, and away ;* 
Next day, 'mid those maples the settlei's aae noif^ 
While Slowly the hunger trudged off •• he tongi 
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**Tli« worldTs wide enough, there is r<wm for ns all; 
Room enough in tlie greenwood, if not in the halL 
Room, boys, room, by the light of the moon. 
For why shouldn't every man enjoy his own room t " 

KM BBATO^A MSZICAJT lAMMWt,* 

RioBmro! Rio Bravo, 

Saw men ever such a sight f 
Since the field of Ronccsvalles 

Sealed the late of many a knight. 

Daric is Pklo Alto's ttory. 

Sad Resaea Palma's rout* 
On those fatal fields so gory, 

Many a gallant life went out 
There our best and bravest laneea» 

Shivered *^aiu8t the Northern steel. 
Left the vabant hearts that eonched them 

'^'eath the Korthem eharger^s heeL 

Rio Bravo ! Rio Bravo ! 

Minstrel ne'er knew such a fight* 
Since the field of Ronces%'alles 

Sealed the late of many a knight 
Rio Bravo, fatal river. 

Saw ye not whOe red with gore^ 
Torrejon all headless quiver, 

A ghastly trunk upon thy shore t 

Heard yon not the wounded eoursen* 
Shrieking on your trampled bonki^ 

As the Northern winged artillery 
Thundered on oar shattered raidal 

Tltere Arista, host and bravest* 

Thera Raguena tried aud trne^ 
On the fatal field thou lavcst, 
f ICobly did all men could da 

Vainly^ there those heroes wily, 

Castile oa Montezuma's shores 
• Rio Bravo'—" Ronccsvalles," 

Ye arc names bleut cvcnnoreb 
TTeepest thou, lorn lady Inez, 

For thy lover mid the slain. 
Brave La Vega's trenchant fklchioDy 

Cleil his slayer to the brain. 

Brave La Vega who all lonely. 

By a host of foes beset* 
Tielded up hb sobra only, 

\nien his equal thera be met 

Other eham|iiont not less noted* 
Sleep beneath that sullen wava^ 

Rio Bravo, thoa ha$t floated 
An anny to an ocean grava. 

On tliej came, those Northern horsemen* 

On like eagles toward the sun. 
Followed then the Northero bayonet^ 

And the field was lost and won. 

Oh ! for Orlando's bora to rally, 
Hb Paladins on that sad shore^ 
-• Rio Bravo-—- Roneesralles*" 
Ye ara names bltetavermoreb 



Ton may tee some of the best society in New 
Toik on the top of the Distribi:U: :? Ueserroir, any 
of these fine Uetober mornings. There wera two 
cr three earriagca hi waiUrg; and half a dozen sen*- 
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torial-looking mothers with young children, pacing 
the parapet, as we besked Uiera tlie other day in 
tiie sunshine— now watching the pickeral that glide 
along the lucid edges of tlic black pool within, and 
now looking off ufioo the scene of rich and won* 
drous variety that fpreads along the two rivers on 
either sidei 

*' They may talk of Alpheus and Arethwa." mur- 
mured an idling sophomore, who had found his way 
thither during recitation hours, ** but the Croton m 
passing over an arm of the sea at Spuyten-duy vil, 
and bursting to sight agnin in this truncated pyra- 
mid, beats it all hollow. By George, too, the bay 
Yonder looks as blue as ever the iEgean Sea to 
B}Tou*s eye, gazing from the Acropolis I But the 
painted foliage on these crags ! — the Greeks must 
nave dreamt of such a vegetable phenomenon in 
the midst of their greyiah ohve groves, or they never 
would liave supplied the want cr it in their landscape 
by embroidering th«di marUetecipleswith gay colorSi 
«*l)id you see that pike break,t^l " 
••1 did not" 

** Zounds t hissil7er fin flashed upon the block 
Acheron, like a restless soul that hoped yet to mount 
from the pooh** 

"The place seems suggestive of fancies to youf- 
we observed in reply to the rattlepate. 

'^ It is, indeed, for I have done up a good deal of 
anxious thinkinp within a circle of a few yards where 
that fiish broke ju^ now.* 

** A singular place for meditation— the middle of. 
the reservoir t " 

" You look incredulous, Sir— but Ws a fuet A fel- 
low can never tell, until he is tried, in what situa- 
tion hismostearaest meditations may be concentrated. 
I am boring you, though? * 

^'Not at all But vou seem so familiar with the 
spot* I wbh you cooli tell me why that ladder lead« 
ing. down to the water b lashed against the stone- 
work in yonder eoraer f " 

** That ladder," said the youn^ man, brightening 
at the question, " why the position, perhaps the very 
existence of that ladder, resulted from my meditations 
in the reservoir, at which you smiled just now. 
Shall I tell you all about them I " 
"Pray da" 

Well, you Iiave seen the notice forbiddmg any one 
to fish in the reservoir. Kow when I read that 
warning, the spirit of the thing struck me at once* 
as inferring nothing mora than that one should not 
sully the temperance potations of our citizens by 
steepiiiff bait \n it* of any kind ; but you probably 
know the common way of taking pike with a sUp- 
noose of delicate wire. I was determined to have « 
touch at the fellows with thb kind of taeUe. 

I chose a moonlight tiight; and an hour before the 
edifice was closed to vbitors, I secreted myself widi- 
in the walls, determined to pass the night 011 the top. 
All went as I oould widi it ^ The night proved 
cloudy, but it waa only a variable drift of broken 
clouds which obscured the moon. I had a walking 
eane-rod with me which would reach to the margin 
of Uie water, and several feet beyond if neeessaiy. 
To thb waa attaehed the wira about fifteen Indies 
in length. 

I prowled along the parapet for a considerable 
time, but not a sin^^le fish oould I see. The clouds 
made a fiickering light and shade, that wholly foiled 
my steadfast ffaia. I was conTlneed that should 
they eoine up tliicker, my whole night's odventura 
would be thrown away. " Why should I not des^ 
eend the sloping wall and get nearer on a level with 
the fish, for thus alone can I hone to see one f * Th« 

Question had hardly sliaped itself in my mhidbcfoct 
had one leg ^er tha Iron mllla^ 
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If TOO look around yon will tc« now tSint there 
arc seme balf dosen weeds growing here and there, 
ami! tlie fis«ure« of the solid masonry. In one of 
the fiscurea from whenee these spring, I plnntcd a 
fo«>t. suid began my descent The reservoir waa 
fiill»!T than it is now, and a few strides would have 
carrM>-i me to the margin of the woter. UoUing on 
to tbe cleft above, I felt round with one foot for a 
plaoe to plant it below me. 

In ihat moment the flap of a pound pike made me 
look n>und, and the roots of the weed ujion which I 
portinlly depended, gave way as I was in the act of 
luni:r.j. Sir, one's senses are sharpened in deadly 
p^ril; as I live now, I distinctly hoord the bells of 
Trinl-rv chiming midnight, as I rose to tlic surface the 
n<exz ilstant, iomiersed in the stone cauldron, where 
I m:isx swim for my life heaven only could tell how 
Ion:?! 

Tam a capital swimmer ; and this naturally gave 
me a degree of self-po^e^fsion. Falling as I had, I 
of ec<sr«e had pitched out some distance from Uie 
ilop<r^ parapet A few strokes brought me to the 
elr^- "^ 1 really was not yet certain but that I could 
claiiber up tlie fnce of the wall anywhere. I hoped 
tluis I could. I felt certain at lca»t there was some 
il^f^. where I might get hold with my hands, even if 
I «Ii 5 not ultimately ascend it 

I crivl the nearest spot Tlie inclination of the 
wall was so vertical that it did not even rc-^t mo to 
leal aimiiist it I felt with my hands and with my 
feec Surely, I thought, there must be some fl<.«ure 
' like those in which that ill-omened weed had found 
a pusce for its root! 

Tbere was none. My finger* became sore in bo- 
tyins them«clves with the harsh and inho«i>it.able 
^«>»«a. My feet slipped from the smooth and slimy 
mA^.'«nry beneath the water; and several times my 
Uc^ «ine in rude contact with the wall, when my 
f>o-t^ol I cave way on the instant that I seemed to 
have found some dituinutive rooky cleet upon which 
I codd stay myself 

Scr, did you ever see a rat drowned in a half-filled 
hoe'^hcadf how he swims round, and round, and 
roc-^ ; and after vainly trying the aides again and 
ar-ra with his paws, fixes his eves upon the upper 
riiii as if he would look kinuei/ out of hia watery 
prma. 

I thought of the miserable vermin, thought of him 
as 1 had often watched thus his dying agonies when 
a cruel urchin of eight or ten. Boys are horriblv 
cn»{-l, sir ; boys, women, and savages. All child- 
like ilurigs are cruel ; cruel from a want of thought 
an*! from perverse i ngemiity , although by instinct each 
of tL«?e is so tender. You mav not fiave observed 
h, but a savage is as tender to Its own young as a 
boj is to a favorite puppy — ^the same l)oy that will 
toctvire a kitten out of existence. I thouffht, then, 
I sur, of the rat drow.iing in a half-filled cask of 
wae«r, and lifting his gaze out of the vessel aa he 
grew more and more desiderate, and I flung mjrself on 
BIT back, and floating thus, fixed my eyes upon the 
laeeof the moon. 

Ibe moon b well enough, in her way, howerer 
jo« may look r.t her ; but her appearance is, to sav 
the least of it, pecnliar to a manfloatineon his back 
IB the ceLtre of a stone tank, with a dead wall of 
to«e fifteen or twenty feet rising sr^uarely on •▼err 
til* of him (the young man smiled bitterlv as he said 
IhK and shuddered onee or twice before he went on 
Btttfugly)! The last time I lied noted the planet 
wiUi any emotion she was on the wane. Afauy was 
wKih me, I had brought her out here one morning to 
look at the view from the top of the Reserroir. tSbe 
•as 1 little of the seene, but as we talked of onr old 
eUdiali loves, I MW that Itofireahfeatortewera itt- 



corporating themselves with tender, memorioa of the 
past, and I was content 

There was a rich ^Iden haaeupon the landscape, 
and as my own spirits rose amid the volnptuoos 
atmosphere, she pointed to the waninff planet^ dis- 
cernible like a faint gosh in tiie welkin, and won- 
dered how long it would be before the leaves would 
fall 1 Strange girl, did she mean to rebuke my joT* 
ous mood, as if we had no right to be happy while 
nature withering in her pomp, and the sickly moon 
wa«ting in the blaze of noontide, were there to re- 
mind us of **the-goiie-for-everf " "They will all 
renew themselves, dear Mary," said I, eneouraginelvi 
" and there is one that will ever keep tryste alike 
with thee and Nature through all seasons, if thoa 
wilt but be true to one of us^ and remain aa now a 
child of nature." 

A tear snrang to her eye, and then searching her 
pocket for ner card-case, she remembered an engage- 
ment to be present at Miss Lawsou's opening of &U 
bonnets, at two o'clock! 

And yet, dear, wild, wayward ^Ury, I thought of 
her now. You have ]^bably outlived this aort of 
thing, sir; but I, looking at the moon, aa I iloated 
there upturned to her yellow light, thought of the 
loved bf ing whose tears I knew would flow when 
she heard of my singular fkte, at once so grotesqne^ 
yet melancholy to awfninesa 

And how often we have talked, too, of tliat Garian 
shepherd who spent his damp nighta upon the hflls^ 
gazing as I do on the lustrous planet 1 who will revel 
with her amid tliose old super titiiasf Who, from 
our own nnlegended woods, will evoke tlieir yet un- 
detected, haunting spirits! Who peer with her in 
prving scrutiny into nature's laws, and ehnllenge the 
wfiispers of poetry from the Toiceless throot of 
matter! Who laugh merrily over the sturad guess- 
work of pedants, that never miiisled with the infi- 
nitude of nature, through love ezTiaustlesa and all- 
embracing, as we have! Poor girl, she will be 
companionlessL 

AiasI eompanionless for ever— save in the excit- 
ing stages of some brisk flirtation. She will live 
hereafter by feeding other hearts with lore's lore 
she has learned from me, and then, Pygmalion-tike^ 
grow fond of the imaj^os she has herself endowed 
with semblance of divinitv, until they seem to 
breathe back the mystery the soul ean truly catch 
from only one. 

How anxious she will be lest the eoroner shall have 
discovered any of her notes in my pocket t 

I felt chilly as this last reflection erossed my ndnd. 
Partly at thought of the coroner, partly at the idea 
of Mary being unwillingly compelled to wear moun* 
ing for me, in case of snch a discloeuro of oar engage- 
ment It b a provoking thing for a sirl of nineteen 
to hare to go into mourning for a deoeased lover, 
at the beginning of her seonid winter in the ne* 
tropoUs. 

The water, though, with my motionless positioiv 
must have had somethinff to do with my eniUineia 
I see, dr, yon think that I tell my story with forest 
levitr ; but indeed, indeed I should grow delirions 
did 1 Tentnre to hold steadily to the awlblncss ef 
my feelings the greater part of that night I think 
indeed, I must have been most of the time hyateiical 
with horror, for the vibrating emotions I nave r^ 
eapitttlated did pass through my brain even aal have 
detailed Uien. 

But as I now became ealm in thongfat^ I t uma o^ 
ed up again some resolntion of aetioa. 

I will begin at that eomer (said IX and iwte 
aronnd the whole enelosnre. I will swtti slowly sad 
again feel tiie sides of tiie Unk witii ny feet If 
dielBUMt»Ut BM perish at leMtfrmweUdiHclid 
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tiKHigli ezfiansting efTort, not tink fmm mere boot- 
less ueirincsit in sustaining myfclf till the morning 
•hall bring relt«r£ 

Tbe Mile* of tlie pliie^ poemed to grow higher •• I 
noY kept my watery course bcneotli them. It woa 
sot altogether a dead piilL ^ 1 had H>me variety of 
emotion in making Diy circuit. When I itwaiii in the 
rliadotr it looktrd to loe uif>re cheorfiil beyond in the 
moonlights When I swam in the nioim'iight I hnd 
the ho|)e of utaking t-oriie discovery ti'hen 1 »hould 
•gain roach the rhadow. i turned fcvornl times on 
DJT bock to-rost juft where tho»« wavv line* would 
meet. The stare looked vicion«ly briglit to niefiom 
tlie bottom of that well ; tliere was tuch a company 
of thera; they were so glad in their lustrous revei- 
rv; and they* had each Fp:tce to move in t I was 
aWe, Eftd to dc.^i^ir, in a strange clein«*nt, pri9oned, 
and A fiolitar}' g:izer upon their nioekii.g chorus. 
And yet there was nothing else with which 1 eould 
hold conmiuuioni 

I tirmcd upon my breast and stniek out almost 
frantically, once more. Tlie stars were forgtittcn, 
the moon, the rery world of which I as yet loimed 
a part, my poor Mary herself was forgotten. I 
thought only of the stix>i.g man there periz'hii.g; of 
me in my lusty manhood, in the iFhurp vigor of my 
dawning prime, with (acuities illimiinblc, with se: ses 
a!l alert, battling there with phy:'ical obstacles which 
men likemvKlfhad brought together for n;yund<iii!g. 
The Eternal could never have willed (hi>*thing ! I 
could not and 1 would not peri.«h tlii!S. Ard 1 grew 
. strong in insi^lence of self-trust ; and I luuehed 
aloud as I dashed the sluggish water from »ide to 
side. 

Tlien came an emotion of pit v for my M»lf— of wild, 
wild regret ; of sorn>w, oh, in^nite for a fute so de- 
solate, a iloom so dreary, so he:ii-tifickeiiii.g. You 
may laugh at the contradiction if you will. Mr, but 
I felt that I eould sacrifice my own life on the in- 
stant, to redeem nnotlier fellow creature fiom such a 
place of horrvr, from an end so i>iteottSb My soul and 
my vital spirit seemed in that tfc^peratc iii«*ment to 
be separatmg ; while one in partiiig grieved over the 
deplorable fate of the other. 
And then I prayed ! 

I prayed, why or wherefore I know not It was 
not from fear, it eould not hare Wen in hope. The 
days of miraclca are pn^ted, and there was no ratu- 
rsflaw by whore ptovidential intcrpo»ilion 1 could 
be saved. / did not pray; it prayed of itself, my 
•oul within me. 

Was the calmness that I now felt, torpidity? the 
toTpitlity that precedes dissolution, to the*stroDg 
•wmmier t^^io, sinking from exhaustion, must at lai^t 
add a bubble to tiie wave as he sufTocntes beneath 
the dement which now denied his master}* I If it 
were so, how fortunate was it that my floating rod 
at that moment attracted mr attention as it da^hcd 
through the water bv me. 1 saw on the instant that 
a fishhad entargled himself in the wire noo^c. Tlie 
rod ouivered, plunged, eame again to the surface, and 
rinpied the water as it shot in arrowy flight from 
sitle to side of the tank. At lost driven towards tha 
•oQtheast eomer of tha Reservoir, tha small end 
teemed to hare got foul somewhere. Tbe brasen 
bott, wliieh, every time the fish sounded, waa thrown 
np to the moon, now rank by ite own weight, show- 
iug that the other end must be fast Dot the cor> 
Bfred fish, eyidcntly oncliored somewhere by that 
thort wire, floundered toTeral times to the tnrfoee, 
before I thonfffat of itriking oot to the mot 

The water u low now and tolerably eiear. Ton 
may aee the rery le«lge there, sir. In yonder eomer, 
oo which the mmll end of my rod re>tcd when I 
Mcvtd that pike with my handa. I did sot take 



him from the sHp-noose, however ; but standing npon 
the ledge, handled the rod in a workuianlike 
manner, as I flung that ftoond pickerel over the iroo« 
railing upon the ton of the para}>ct. Tlic rod, as I 
have told you, baniy reached from the railing to the 
water. It was a heavy, strong basA ro«l which I had 
borrowed in "the spirit of the Times'* oflice; and 
when 1 diM.'ovei-e<1 that the fish at the end cit the 
wire nin<lc a strong eiiough knot to prevent me from 
drawii.g my tnckle nway from the railing nrouitd 
which it twined itself as 1 threw, «h^, as you can 
at once see, I had but little difliculty in making my 
way up the face of the wall with such iisH»tance. 
The la<lder which attracted your notice is, as you 
see, lashe>l to the iron railing in the identiinl »i>«»t 
where I thus made my escape ; snd for fear <»f simi- 
lar accidents they have placed another ore in the 
corri*^]>oi I (ling comer of tlie other coniptutiucnt of 
the tank ever since my remarkable night's adventure 
in the Reservoir. 

We give the above singular relation veibatim as 
heard from thelipsof ourchnnce ac<|Unintan<-e; and 
although strongly tcmjitrd to "work it up** alter 
tlie fiintastie etyfe of a famous German nnincsake, 
prefer that the* reader should have it in its Ameri- 
can friuiplicity. 

LCCCrTIA MABI.V AXT> MAROABET.MILLEIt BA- 
VlDiiON. 

TnE fi>tors Lucrctia Maria and Mnrpnref Mil- 
ler, were the «hin;rliters of Dr. Oliver l)avi<l>on, 
and Margnivt MilWr his wife. The pnrcnt.H were 
pcTfOns c»f eilucntion and rifincinent; and the mo- 
ther, herself ft j»octc>s, had enjoyed the instruc- 
tions of the cclohratcd lis'ibollii Graliam at Xcw 
York. She was sensitive in 1 o<ly as well as mind, 
and Mibjcct to frifjucnt attacks of sickness. Her 
daughter Lncritia was V»om at Plattshurplt, on the 
riiore of Lake Chr.mpluin, Septenilcr 27, ItCiS. 
Her infancy was sickly, and in her second yt or an 
attack of t'yi»hus fvvi'r tlircatcnod her life. She 
recovered from this, however, and with it tbe 
k>s<T disorders with whiili she had been al^^o 
troiiMetl, disappeared. At the ape of four she was 
Sent to scliool and soon leanicd to road and fi»rm 
letters in sand. She was an nnwearicd stmlent 
of the little ston- books giv* n her, neglectirg for 
the«e all the ordinary T)lay8 of her age. Wc soon 
hear of her making liooks of her own. Her mother 
one day, when ]»reparingto write a letter, missed 
a qnirc of paper; expressing her wonder, the lit- 
tle girl came tbrword and said, ** Mamma, I have 
nscd it." Ilcr mother, snriirisod, asked htr how I 
Lucretia burst ont ci^'ing and said, *^shc did not 
like to tell.** She was not pressed to do so, and 
imiicr continned to disappear. Lucretia was often 
found busy with pen ana ink, and in niaking little 
blank books ; but would only cry ami run away if 
qncHtioned. 

AVlien she was six years old. these little books 
came to light on the removal or a pile of linen on a 
cK»set shelf, behind whidi they were hidden. **At 
first," says her biographer Miss Sedgwick, "the 
hicrofflyphics seemed to baflRe investfption. On 
one side <^ the leaf was an artfully sketched pic- 
ture; on the otlier. Roman Utters, some placed 
npright, others horizontally, obliquely, or back- 
wards, not formed Into wonis, nor spaoed in any 
mode. Iknh imivnts pond over them till tliey 
asoiTlalned the Utters were poetical explanations 
in metre and rhyme of tbe picture in the reVcna. 
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The little l>ook8 were cnrcfnily put away as lit<j- 
rary curiosities. Not long after tlii% Lucretia 
came running to her niotlicrf painfully aptated, 
her face covered with lier liandii, and tears trick- 
ling down between her slender fingers — * Oh, 
Maina I manm I* she cried, sobbing, * liow could 
v<m treat me so t You have not used me well ! 
My httle books I von have shown them to p.ma, 
— Anne — Eliza, 1 know vou have. Oh, what 
shall I do?' Her mother i»fea(kd guilty, and tried 
to soothe tlie child by promising not to do so 
again; Lucretia's face iM-ightoned, a sunny smile 
played through her tears as >.he replied, * Oh. ma- 
ma, I am not afraid you will do so again, for I 
have burneil them all;' and so she had! litis re- 
serve proceeded from nothing cold or exclusive in 
her character; never was there a more loving or 
sympathetic creature. It would be diflicult to 
say which was most rare, her modesty, or the 
genius it panctificd." 

Slie s<>on after learned to writo In more legible 
fashion, and in her ninth year broducod the fol- 
lowing line<, the earliest of Ler com|x)^ition8 
which has been preserved : — 

ox TnC DEATH OF MT BOBIX. 

Undcrncnth thin turf doth He 

A little bird which no'er could flr. 

Twelve Ini-go angle wonns did fill 

This little bird, whom tliey did kill 

Puss! if you should chance to smell 

My littlc'bird from hi^ dark cell, 

Oh ! do be merciful, my cat. 

And not serve him as you did my rat 

She studied hard at school, and when needle- 
work was given her as a preventive against this 
undue intellectual eflTort, dash(Ml through the task 
assigned her with great rapidity, and studied 
harder than before. Iler mother very properly 
took her away from school, and the cliihrs health 
improved in consequence. She now frequently 
brought short poems to her mother, who always 
r?ccived them gladly, and encouraged her intel- 
lectual efforts. The kind parent has given us a 
glimpse of her daughter, engaged in her eleventh 
year in composition. " Immediately after break- 
fast nhc went to walk, and not returning to din- 
ner, nor even when the evening approached, Mr. 
Townsend set forth in search of her. He met her, 
and as her eye encountered his, she smiled and 
blushel, a<» if she felt conscious of having been a 
little ridiculous. She said she had called on a 
friend, and,, having found her absent, had gone to 
her library, where she had been examining some 
volumes of an Encyclopasdia to aid her, we believe, 
in the oriental story she was employed upon. She 
forgot her dinner and her tea, and had remained 
reading, standing, and with her hat on, till the 
di?appearanceof daylight brought her toherscnscs. 

A characteristic anecdote is related of her 
"cramming" for hep long poem, Amir Khan. 
" I entered hep poom— she was sitting with 
scarcely light enough to discern the characters 
she was tracinff; hep harp was in the window, 
touched by a breeze Just sufficient to pouse the 

Spirit of harmony; hep comb had fallen on the 
OOP, and hop long dapk ringlets hung in rich ppo- 
losion ovep her neck and shouldon, hep cheek glow- 
ed wiUi animation, hep liiM wcpo half unclosed, hep 
Adl dark eye was padlant with the light of genioii 



and beaminff with sensibUitv, her head pested on 
her left hand, while she held her pen in her right 
— she looked like the inhabitant of another sphere; 
she was so wholly absorbed that she did not ob- 
serve niv entrance. I looked over her shoulder 
and read the following lines : — 

What heavenly music strikes my ravished eap. 

So soft, so melancholy, and so clear f 

And do the tuneful nine then touch the lyre, 

To fill each bo^m with poctie fire f 

Or docs some angel strike the sounding strings 

Who caught from echo the wild note he singif 

But ah ! nnother strain, how sweet! how wildl 

Kow rushing low, 'tis soothiog, soft, and mild. 

"Tlie noise I made in leaving the room roused 
her, and she soon after brought me her * Lines to 
I an /Eolian Harp.'" 

I In 182 1, an old friend of her mother and a fto- 
: quent visitor, the Hon. M(»ss Kent, happened to 
I take up some of Lncrctia's MS. poems which had 
I been given to his sister. Struck with their merit 
he went to the mother to see more, and on lus 
way met the poetess, then a beautiful girt of six- 
teen ; much pleased with her conversation, he 
proposed to her parcnU*, after a further examina- 
tion of her poems, to adopt her as his own daugh- 
ter. They acquiesced in his wishes so far as to 
consent to his sending her to Mrs. Willard^s semi- 
nary at Troy* to complete her education. 
She was delighted with the opportunity afibrd- 
\ ed her of an improved literary culture, and on 
the 24th of November, 1824, left home in good 
health, which was soon impaired by hep severe 
study. The chief mischief, however, appears to 
have been done by her exertions in preparing for 
the public examination of the school. Miss Da- 
vidson fell sick, Mrs. Willard sent for Dr. Rob- 
bins, who bled, administered an emetic, and allow- 
ed his paticnti after making her still weaker, to 
resume her prejMiration for examination, for wluch 
she " must study morning, noon, and night, and 
rise between two and four every morning." The 
great event came off, " in a room crowded almost 
to suffocation," on the 12th of February. 

• Emma, the <tant:hter of Samuel Hart, and a dMe^ndaat 
from Thomas Hooker, tho foundi-r of llarUhrd, waa bora aS 
Kew Berlin, Conn^ In Frbruarr. 17S7. At the atec of aixtc«a, 
ehe eommoncod tb« career to wbleh her life baa been davolad 
aa th<3 teacher of the district school of her tuMr% Unm^ 

After filling In succession the po5t of principal of aawnl* 
aeAdcmlc5. rhc took cbari,*e of an lii$tltutioa of the kind al IfM* 
dlcburr, Vermont, wbvrw In lSu9 the marrlad Dr. Mm WU-. 
lard o^that state. 

In 1S19, Mra. Wlllard, at tba Inrltatlon of Ooramor CHstoiL- 

C-J^^L^L,, .,,..:.. i^r ,^>,-. .-, MM,, ;., ,,.j,L ruj-j..t.firri^ V^ IJIC KlTI-ittira, 

In cunf^f^ucncf of Win,^ nn.ible La sm^cm™ mn at>pm&rU£4 
butMlnET Al WiUTfLtf<J, AlfA. WllUrif ic<¥pii?^ an li].vrut[Qa tQ 
rMflbll*h II scbnol at Trcy^ iml l;g Utl c€imm^tn»A th< 1n!!.Utii<- 
tJ-;*n *^hkh hu lovj; bet-n. CflicbrAtcil ai ib« Tr<>j F, malo ^mi* 
tmrf, and vltb wrhkb »h* rrRitSutd ortnrjectvil until l&Si 

Ifi 1*51, >ilr*. W inar<l mmU a toat In Eurof.-.and on b^r rrt&m. 
p»»T:ilMii?d ber TraTets, dcvonn* tier ilmrt of the pn»ceeda of 
tb« "-nle Id th« *ij;Hppri of a Pcb<v>| In On; cm. foondfd mainlr 
bj hi r pt«rE[i>n\ fur the cdDtnilan of female t^nclu^TiL 

Uv%. WlSbfil ll^^ ►Inr* h<^r Tetln'ment froca Tmy fv^de4 §1 
JlhfXt'ifd, wht^ft I he ban wrjtlf B md |iiibH? heii hL-TV-tal »ddrei»- 
t» on til ruMif^etof FcmflTe Kduoktlon, r#pecla.% aAOoonedod 
with ihe c^wmirmrt *c]io<jl »r;t{<i!ii« Pbe h aba t^a author «f ft 

grupSy, Md othf r workt vhltH h&To bad aa ert«ialr« tebool 
clrriiTitbri. In l'^ ftlie ptibfi^Ked a imaTt T^olmna of pd»3iL 
and In l^fl A TrTaiU*&n th« Mt^ire fmtvrw uMrX prvd^m 
tKf CirvuUittfm o/LU ^ft.< « wprlt wlilch iltmtied to Mb at> 
Unl^oti on tlA «[ii«^af^i[j«o ; and In l%i% LtiH i<ffl«H of J«urir 
«SA iHd^iy, a c4iiUDuaLk«a of bat *-Uuiua1'' 
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f^ 1^^^^2^^^*>ng vftwition she returned home. 
>R'as alarmed nt tlie state of her 
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(ITrlttrB Ui hm rlxteentk fmr.) 

Oh say not the wt<1e worM in 1on«1r nu«1 dreary ! 

Ok My not that life is « wild«mc<<« waste I 
There's erer some romfoK in store for t!»c wearr. 

And there's ever some hope for the sorrowful 



^^Xx^^^^t of Mi:« Gibson At Albany being at 
^«^ ^\^^<icted. Slie hail l»een there but a few 
V^'^^'^t^v^*** her di^'ose, consumption, ussmiied 
«sAY^^iV>^tures. Her mother hurried to her, 
P^^tfeiv^ her lionie in July. It is a touching 
/ttinf n ^ ^ ^^^^ ^^ journey. " She nhnink 
pniUIJy frojn tjj^ gju5^ i,^y beauty inevitaMy 

flttraC'ted, heightene<l as it was by that disease 
Ljch fcems to 4lcli;rht to deck theVictim for its 
Jiuinph." She reached home. "To tho last 
jjhe manifested her love of book?. A tnmk 
filled urith them had not been unpacked. She 
requested her mother to oi>en it at her bed— ide, 
and as each hook was given to her, she turned 
over the leaves, kiss«d it, and desired to have it 
placed on a table at tho foot of her bed. There 
tliev remained to the last day, her eye often 
fiNiilly ref^tin*; on them." She wrote while con- 
fined to her bed her last poem:— 

There is a sorocthing which I dread. 
It is a dark and fearful thing ; 

It steals along with withering tread. 
Or sweeps on wild de^tracUou's wing. 

That thought comes o*er me in the hour 
Of grief, of sickness, or of sadne«s: 

"Tiaauit the dread of death ; *tis more-— 
It is the dread of madness 

Oh I may the^ throbbing pulses paose^ 
Forgetful of their fcverikli course ; 

KaT this hot brain, whieh, burning glows 
with all a fiery wbirlpoors foro«» 

Be eold and motionless, and still 

A teimnt of its lowly bed ; 
But lei Lot dark delirmm steal— 
[Unfinished.] 

The finr wns a groundless one, for her min<l 
waa cahn, oonccted, and tranquil dnring the 
•hort period tliat hitenrened before her deirtJi, on 
the 27th of Angnut, 1825, one month before hor 
•eventecudi hhrthday. 



There are oft^a awect dreams which will steal o*er 
the soul, 
Boguiling tlie mourner to smile througli a tear. 
That when waking the dew-dr(»|iA of m«M:i*ry inny 

And blot o«it for ever, the wide world U drear. 

There is hope lor tlie lost, for the Iotic one s relief, 
Which will beam o*er his |>athway of d:i;!ger and 
fear; 
There is pleasure's wild throb, and the calm "joy 
of grief 
Oh then say cei tlie wide worid is lonely an-1 
drear! 

There are fears that are «nxions, yet sweet to the 
brea.«t. 
Some feel i:>g% which language ne'er told to the 
ear. 
Which return on the lieart, and there lingering re<t. 
Soft whimpering, this worid is not lo.icly and 
drear. 

TIs true, that tlie dreams of the evening will (a<1e, 
When roaa«>na broad sunbeam shines calmly and 
clear; 

Still (aney, ^weet fancy, will rniile o'er the sha<le. 
And soy that the world is not lonely and drear. 

Oh, then mourn net that life is a wild<*rne«» waste! 

Ihat each hope U illusive, eiK-h ^iT\i^)K*ct is drear. 
But remember that man, on«Uvorving, is ble^t. 

And rewarded with smiles for t!ic full of a tear. 



Kna»AB UVWIX'L SESTICS— TltSirtSSk 

We commo!id «or brother to thee, oh earth I 
To thee he retunis, from thee was his biKh I 
Of tliee wafl he formed, he wan rouri^lle(l by thee ; 
Take the body, oh earth 1 tlie spirit is free. 

Oh air! he once hreathed thee, thro* thee he snr 

▼ired, 
An«l in thee, and with thee, his pnre spirit lived : 
Tliat spirit hiith flisL and we yiehl him to thee ; 
Uls ashes be sprea^l, like his soul, far a:iJ free. 

Oh fire! we commit his dear reliqnc^ to thee^ 

Tlioa emblem vi purity, siNitless and free ; 

May his soul, like thy flames, bright and hnmirg 

arise. 
To its niansioa of bliss, hi tlie stai^spangled skies. 



Oh water! receive him ; without thy kind aid 
He l^d parched 'neath the sunbeams or inonmed in 

the shade; 
Then take of his body the share which is thine. 
For the spirit hath fled from its mouldering shrine. 

MiRQAiocr MiLUCB DATineox, at the time of 
lier ustcr^a death, was in lier third rear, hayhig 
been bora March 2fi, 1828. Her life seetna in 
almost eveiy respect a rei)ctition of tliat of her 
departed dster. The same precocity was eariy 
devckMied. When she was six years old ibe 
read the English poeU with "* enthnslattie de- 
ll^** While standing at the window with her 
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See those lofty. Uiom grand trw»« ; ] 

Their high top waving io the brcese; 
They ca<t their i^hndows on the ground, ! 

Ant\ spread their fragrance all around. j 

At her mother's request she wrote down the 
little impmmptu, but committed it to paper in & 
conHt'cntive sentence, as bo mnch pro^e. The 
act was, liowcver, the commencoiiK'nt of her litc- 
rarv career, and she every day, for S4)me time 
after, bron'^ht some little .^crap of rhyme to lier 
parent. She was at the suma time delighting 
the children of the ncighborlioo<l !»y her impro- 
vised stories whicli she would ^melimes extend 
through a whole evenini?. 

Her cducntio:i wjk* crndiicte^l at home, under ■ 
her motlior's chrtr?fe. Slie advanced so mpiilly 
In her stutlie-* that it was necessiry to check her 
ardor, t!i:it over exertion mii;]it not injure her 
health. When abont seven years old, an English • 
gentleman who had l>ecn nmch interested in the ! 
poc:ns of Lucretia D.ividstin, visited her mother, 
in onler to learn more coiK-orniii.;; an author ho i 
so much admired. While t!ie two were convor^- 
injr, Mar;:aret entered with a copy of Thom- 
son's Seasons in her liand, in which she had 
marked the |wi«<A;r>s wliich T)lv»ase<l her. The 
pentleinan, ovcrcoininj? th j child's timidity by his j 
peiiilene-%s, so«m became a^ much interested in 1 
the youn;;er as in th3 elder sister, and the litllo I 
inci "lent led to a friendship whicli la-tod through I 
life. 1 

During the suirnor <ho pn^s-^d a few weeks at 
Sanitoga Sj>rings and New York. She enjoyed 
her visit to the city greatly, and returned homo 
with im|)roved liealth. In the winter she re- 
moved with her mother to the residence of a 
married sister in Canada. The tour w.ls under- 
tal^en for the health of her parent^ bat with ill 
success, as an illness followed, which conBneil 
her tor eighteen months to her bed, durin;^ which 
her life was often despaired of. The motncr re- 
covered, but in January, 1833, the danghter was 
attfloked by scarlet fever, from which she did not 
become free until April. In May the two conva- 
lescents procee<le<l to New York. Margaret re- 
mained here several months, and was the life and 
t>oul of t])e household of Which she was the guest. 
It W:i8 jiropo'^^d by her little associates to act a 
play, provided she would write one. This ^e 
agreed to do, and in two days " produced her 
drama, Ths Trajedy of Alethia, It was not 
very voluminous," observes Mr. Irving, " but it 
contained within it sutlicient of high character 
and a'<tunnding and bloody incideiit to fnrnitdi ont 
a drama of live times its size. A king and qtiecn 
of Efigland resolutely bent upon marrying their 
daughter, the Princess Alcthia, to the Duke of 
Ormond. The Princess most perversely and 
dolorously in love with a mysterious cavalier, 
who fignres at her father*s court under the name 
of Sir Percy Lennox, but who, in private tnitii, 
is the Spanish king, Rodrigo, tlins ol)I!ged to 
maintain an incognito on ooconnt of certain 
hostilities between Spidn and Endaml. The 
odious nuptials of the princess with Uie Duke of 
Onuund pn>cec<l : slie is led, a suhmissivo victhn, 
to the altar; Is on the point of pledging her irre- 
vocable word; when tlui fricst throws offlila 
sacred robe, diiscovcra himself to be KodrigOL and 
plunges a daggor into the bodom of the king. 



Alethia instintly plucks tiie da^rgcr from her la- 
ther's bi>som, throws herself into Rodrigo s aruis^ 
and kills her;ielf. RtMlrigo flies to a cavern, re- 
nounces England, Smun, and his myal throne, 
and devotes himsclr to eternal remorse. The 
queen ends the play by a ]>assionate apostniphe 
to the spirit of her daughter, and sinks dead on 
the floor. 

^ " The little drama lies before us, a curioas Fpe- 
cimen of the prompt talent of this most in^ni- 
ous child, and by no means more incongruoos in 
its incidents than manv current dramas by vete- 
ran and experienced playwrights. 

" The iKirts were now distributed and soon 
learnt; ^largaret drew out a pfay-bill in theatri- 
cal style, containing a list of the dramatis per- 
sona), and issued regular tickets of admissioii. 
The piece went otf with universal api4axise; 
Margaret figuring, in a long trmn, as tlie princess, 
and killing her^ielf in a style that woidd not have 
disgraced an ex]ierienced stjige heroine." 

In October she returneil home to Ballston, the 
family residence having been changed from 
Pittsburgh, as the climate on the lake had 
been pwnoir • fl too trying for her oonstitction. 
She amused .'le family, old and youii^ dnring 
the winter, by writing a weekly paper c^cd The 
Jurenile Aspirant, Her education was still con- 
ducted by her mother, who was fully co;npe- 
tent to the task, and unwilling to tnist Ler at 
a boarding-school. She studied Latin with her 
brother, un<lcr a private tutor. When she was 
eleven her delicate frame, rendered stiti more 
sensitive by a two months^ illness, received a 
c^vere shoik from the intelligence of the death 
of her sister, resident in Canada. A change of 
scene being tliought desirable, she paid another 
visit to New York, where she remained ondl 
June. In December she was attacked bv a liver 
complaint, which confined her to her room until 
Spring. '* Daring this fit of illness her nund had 
remained in an unusiml state of inacihity ; but 
with the oi)ening of spring and the faint 'nrtnm 
of health, it broke forth with a brillini^cy and a 
restless excitability that astonished and alarmed. 
* In conversation,' says her mother, * h«r sallies 
of wit were dazzling. She composed and wmte 
incessantly, or rather would have done so, had I 
not interi)osed my antliority to prevent this nn- 
oeasing tax VL[ton both her mental and ^yncal 
stren^h. Fugitive pieces were produced cveiy 
dav, such as TAe Shunamite^ Betthatsart Ftati^ 
The Nature.o/ Mind, Boabdil el CJdto^ ix. She 
Fcemed to exist only in the regions of poetry.* 
Wo cannot heln thinking that tliese maments of 
inten«^ poetical e\'alt:ition sometimes apnniadied 
to delirium, for we are told hj her moUier tltat 
^ the image of her departed sister Lncrvtia min- 
gled in all her aspirations ; the holy e1e\-a:!oa of 
LucretiaV chanioter had tiken deep hold of her 
imagination, and in her moments of enthnsiasin 
she felt that she had close and intimate ejumu- 
uinn witli her beantiAd spirit.' " 

In the aittumn of 1835 the family removed to 
a pleasant residence, ** Ruremonti" near the Shot 
Tower, on Long Island 6(»und. below Ildl Gate. 
Here Mrs. David^n reocivcd a letter ftun hor 
English Visitor, inviting Marg:iret and her^lf to 
pass the winter with hhn and the wife he had 
recently married at Havaiui. 
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The first winter at the new home wns ft monm- 
fhl one, for it was mnrked by tlie death of her 
little brother Kent. Hargarers own health was 
aUo rapidlj failing — ^the fatal syinntoros of con- 
soTDptiun haying already appearca. The accu- 
niokted grief was too much for. the mother's 
fc-eble fnume. ^^ For three weeksy** she safs, ^ I 
hovered upon the borders of Uie grave, and 
when I aro<e from this bed of pain — so feeble 
that I conld not snstain my on'n weight, it was 
to witness the mptaro of a blood-vessel in her 
lim^, cansed by exertions to suppress a congh.'' 

^ Long and anxious were the dara and nights 
spent in watching over her. £very sudden 
movement or emotion excited the hcmorrliage. 
' Not a murmnr escaped her lips,* says her mo- 
ther* ^ dnring her protracted sufferings. ^ IIow 
are ron, my love ? now have you rested during 
the night P " Well, dear mamma ; I have slcnt 
sweetly.** I have been night after night beside 
her restless couch, wiped the cold dew from her 
brow, and kissed her faded cheek in all the agony 
of grief, while she unconsciously slept on ; or if 
she did awoke, her calm sweet smile, which 
seemed to emanate from heaven, has, spite of my 
reason, lighted my heart with hope. Except 
when very ill, she was ever a bright dreamer. 
Her visions were usually of an unearthly cast: 
about heaven and angels. She was wandering 
among the stan; her sainted sisters were her 
pioneers; her cherub brother walked hand In 
bond wiUi ber through the gardens of paradise! 
I was alwa3's on early riser, but after Margaret 
began to decline I never disturbed her until time 
to rise for breakfast, a season of social interoourso 
in which she delighted to unite, and from which 
4ie was never willing to be absent. Often when 
I have spoken to her she would ezdaim, ^ Mo- 
ther, jou have distnrbe<l the brig1itei»t visions 
Uiot ever mortal was blessed with ! I was In the 
midst of such scenes of delight I Cannot I have 
time to finish my dreamt** And when I told 
her how long It was nntU breakfast, '' It will do,** 
:die would say, and w^aln lose herself In her 
bright Imaginings; for I considered thcae as mo- 
menta of ln«pinulon rather than sleep. She told 
roe it was not sleep. I never knew but one 
(<TOepi Iforgaret, who ei\)oyed this dellghtltol and 
taystJerionaiottroe of happiness that ona was Iter 



departed sister Lucrctio. TThen awaking from 
thene reveries, an almost ethereal light played 
about her eye, which seemed to irradiate her 
whole face. A holy cahn pervaded her manner, 
and in truth slie looked more like on angel wlio 
had been communing with kindred spirits in the 
world of light, than anything of a gro:i«er na- 
ture.*** 

It was during tliis illneos that Margaret became 
acquainted with Miss Sedgwick. The disease un- 
expectedly yielding to care and skill, the invalid 
was enabled during tlie summer to make a tour 
to the western part of New York. Soon after 
her return, in September, the air of the river 
having been pronounced unfavorable for her 
healtli, the family removed to New York. Mar- 
garet persevered in the restrictions imposed by 
her i)hysicians against composition and studv for 
uz months; but was so unhappy in her inac- 
tive state, that with her mother s consent she re- 
sumed her usual Imbits. In May, 1837, the family 
returned to Ballston. In the fall an attack cf 
bleeding at the lungs necessitated an order from 
her phybicians Uiat she t^liould pass the winter 
witlim doors. The ouiet was of serWce to her 
health. We have a pleasant and touching picture 
of her Christmas, In one of her poems written at 
the time. 

TO MT MonnB AT onuRiua 
Wake, mother, wake to hope and gles^ 

The golden sua Is dawning I 
Wake, mother, wake, and hail with me 

This hnppy Christmas morning I 

Each eye u bright with pleasure's glow, 

£ac1i lip is laughiitg merrily ; 
A smile hath paetied o'er winter's brow. 

And the very snow looks cheerily. 

Hark to the voice of the awakened day. 
To the slcigh-bells gaily ringing. 

While a tJiousAud, thousand hnppy hearts 
Their Chrittnuis lays are singing. 

TIs a loyous boar of mirth and love. 

Ami my heart is overflowing! 
Come, let us raise our thoughts above. 

While pure, and fresh, and glowing 

TIs the happiest day of the rolling year. 
But it comes in a robe of mourning. 

Nor li^ht, nor life, nor bloom is here 
Its icy shroud adorning. 

It eomes when all around Is dark, 

Tis meet it so should be, 
For Its joy b the joy of the happy heart. 

The spuit's jubilee 

It does not need the bloom of spring. 
Or snmmei's light and gladncM^ 

For love has spread her beaming wing. 
O'er winter B brow of sadnesa 

Twas thus he came, beneath a dond 

Uis spirit's light eooeeallng, 
Ko crown of earth, no kingly robe 

His heavenly power reveoliuf, 

nis soul was pure. Us mission love^ 

His aim a worid's redeeming; 
To raise the darkened soul above 

lU wild and sinful dreambg. 

With all hb Father's power and love. 

The eords of guilt to serer x 
To ope a snored fount of ligh^ 

Which ilews^ shall flow fcr avifii j 
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■Dien we shall hail t]i« ^ori^mi day. 

The 9pirit*8 new creation, 
And pour our gmteful feeKuga furtli, 

A pure and warm libation. 
Wake, mother, wake to chastened joy. 

The golden sun i« dawning! 
Wake, mother, wake, and hail with me 

liiia happy Christiuiis morning 

The winter wiis occn;>ie<l Ly a cour.^ of read- 
ing in history, and l»y occasional coin|HMit4on. 
In May the family roinovcl to Saratoga. Margaret 
fancied herself, under the balmy intluences i»f tlie 
8ea<H)n, m:ich better — ^liut nil others had aband<»ned 
hupe. It is a ncodless and painful task to ti'ace 
step by step the progrc*^ of dise;ise. Tlio clos- 
ing ^cno came oa the 25th of tlie following No- 
vember. 

Tlie poetical writing of Lacretia Davidson, 
which have been collectc 1, ami>unt in all to two 
hundred and sevcnty-euiit pieces, among which 
are five of several cantoi each. A portion of 
thoM were published, witli a memoir by Profes- 
sor S. B. F. Morse, in 1829. The volume was 
well received, and noticed in a highly sympor 
thctio and 1 lu latory minner by Soutliey, in the 
Quarterly Review.* The |K>eins were reprinted, 
with a fife by Mir*-* Sedgwick, which had pre- 
viously appeared in Sj>ark^'s American Biography. 

Marg.iret^s pocuH were introduced to tiie world 
under the kind auspices of Washiufrton Irving. 
Revised editions of both were published in 1850 
in one volume, a ha])py companionship which 
will doubtle<iS be pcrmiment. 

A volume of Sclee*vtnM from the Writings <^ 
Mrt, Margaret M. Diridion^ the Mother of Zt«- 
eretia Maria and Margaret M. Dacideon^ with 
a preface by Mist C. M. Sedgtoick^ appeared in 
1844. It contains a pro^ tale, A Feio Eventful 
Daye in 1814 ; a |K)ctical version of Ruth and of 
Onsian^s McFingal, ^vith a few Miscellaneous 
Poems. 

Lieutenant L. P. Davidson, of the U. 8. army, 
the brother of Marg:iret and Lncretia, who also 
died young, wrote veises with elegance and 
6asd.t 

EMHA C EMBUBT. 
Mrs. Escbvrt, the wife of Mr. Daniel Embury, a 
gentleman of wealth and distinguished by his intel- 
lectual and social aualities, a resident of Brooklyn, 
New York, is tlie daughter of James R. Manly, for 
a long while an eminent Kew York physician. 
She early became known to the public as a writer 

^Tbe followlnfc Itnet wert addreiMd fW»m OreU ITall, la 
1641 by Cwolinc Boutboj, -To Um Motber of Loaretia and 
Matfaret DavldMa.** 

Ob, lady 1 greatly flirorad I KTMtly triad! 
Was «Tar glonr. «ver rrief Hko thlno, 
Bl&eo h«r*t,—tha mother of th« Man dMn^- 
TlM perfect «na— Uie cruwned, the creeided t 
w vnd«r and joy, hl^ hApM and cha»taned prida 
Thrilled thee; loUnUy watehln^. boar by bow. 
The fiMt unfoldlnfT «r eacli hnman flowwr, 
le buet of mor« ibaa rartbly brilllaaae dyed— 
Aad than, the b1lKhlr-«be fodlng^the dnl tear— 
_T1itt •lekettlnff b«tne— iba doom— the and aT all l 
BMrt-wUberinf. tf ladaed all aadad bar*. 
_BQt rh»m tba^ttst, the aoma, aad tba.ptll, 
If otb«r bareaved I thy laarfbl ayat anratM 
Motbar «r anfvlil yu their lOBfi of pcalM. 

t Soma Hnea from bk pea, aatltlad l^mgimMpr iU Wed. 
titprtaladtotba8a«tbTlLMaM.fbrlM[liSl. ^ 



of verges In the onlnmns of the ITew York Mirror 
and other journals under tlto signature of "Ian- 
the.^ In theyeiir 1 82S a volume from her pen 
was publishe<l, Guido^ and Other Poeme^ by lan^ 
the. This Was followed by a volume on Female 
Edneation^ and a long t^eries of tales and bketched 
in the magazines of the day, which were received 
with favor for tlieir fcliciu>us sentiment and ease 
in com|M)siti<>n. Con:^tallce Lutimer is one of 
tliese, whicli h:i- given title to a collection of the 
btories, The Blind Girl and Oth^ Talee, Her 
Pie' u res of £»irfy Life^ Glimpeee of Home Life 
or Causes and Cii*^q»teuccs^ are similar volumes. 
In 1845 she contribiiicd the letter-pro.^ both prose 
and verso, to an illustrated volume in quarto, JVo- 
ture^s Gems^ or A.heriean Wild Flowers, She 
ha^^ also written a volume of poeuus Loz^s Tohen" 
Floteers^ i\\ which Uie^ symbols of sentiment 
are gracefully interprete<L In 1848 appeared her 
volume, The VTaldorf Family ^ or Grandfather^e 
Legends^ in which the romantic lore of Brittany 
b presented to the yoong. 

These writings, whicli exhibit good sense and 
healthy nataral feeling, though numerous, are 
to be taken rather as illustrations of domestic life 
and rotire<l sentiment than as the occupation of a 
professed litcniry career. 

Of her poetrv, her songs breathe an air of n»* 
ture, with mnefi sweetness. 



The maiden eat at her bnay whee^ 

Her heart waa light aoa free. 
And ever .in cheerful song broke forth 

Her bo8am*a harmless glee : 
Her long waa id mockety of lov% 

And oft I heard her aay, 
" The gathered roee and the stolen heaK 

Caa charm but for a day.** 

I looked on the maiden's rosy check. 

And her lip so fuU and bnght» 
And I aishcd to think that the traitor love 

Slioold cononer a heart so light: 
But she thought not of future days of woe» 

While she carolled in tones ao gay— 
" The gathered rose and the stolen neait 

Can charm but for a day.* 

A year passed on, and again I stood 

By the humble cottage door; 
The maid set at her bonr wheel. 

But her look was blithe no mors; 
The big tear stood in ber dowaeast eysy 

And with sighs I beard her say, 
"The gathered roae aad the stolea beaii 

Caa cbana but far a day.** 

Ob, well Ikaew wbatbad dfanmedbtf eja^ 

And made ber diedk BO pale: 
Tlie maid bad Ibiigottca ber eartj soog^ 

Willie site listeocd to lovsTs soft tale; 
She had lasted the sweeU of bis poisoned en\ 

It had wasted ber Ufe away—^ 
And the stolen beaK, like the gObcied tme. 

Had ebanaei but for a di^. 
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TVhcn in tlic f>Hadow of tii« tomb 

lliis heart shall re^t, 
Oil 1 Iny 1110 where spring ilowVeU bloom 

On clirtli*4 brij^ut breiisL 

Oh ! u«*'er in vatilteJ climubem lay 

My life!<W5 fonn ; 
Sock* not of i^uch iiican, worthlesB proy 

To cheut tiie wonn. 

In UiU «\reet oit v of the deod 

I fain wouM sloop. 
Where flower* way deck my nnrrov bed. 

And night dew« weepi 

But rai«c not tb^ eepu'chnd stone 

To mark the spot ; 
Enongh, if b}* thy heart alone 

Tis ne'er forgot. 



Come to me, lore ; forgot each sonlid dnty 

Tliat ehaiuft thy foot»tepi to tiic crowded mart, I 

Come, look with uie upon eai*tb'D summer beauty, i 
And let ita influence cheer thy weary heart 

Come to me, love! 

Come to me, lore ; tlie voice of tong is swelling 
From nature's harn in every varied tone. 

And many a voice of bird ai»a bee is telling j 

A tale of joy amid the forests lone. 

Come tome, love! 

Come to me, love ; my heart can never doubt thee. 
Yet fur th}* sweet eouiiianionship I ]>ine; 

Oh, never more can joy be joy without thee, 
My pleasures, even as my life, are thine. 

Come to me, love! 

obI Tsit. m yoT «r Lorrr rAT& 
Oil I tell me not of lofty fate^ 

Of glor^-'s deathless name; 
Tlie bosom love leaves desolate^ 

Has naught to do with famew 

Vainly philoMphy would soor— 

Love*s height it may not reach ; 
The heart soon learns a sweeter lor« 

Thau ever sage could teach. 

Tlie cup may bear a poisoned draught* 

Ihe altar may be cold. 
But yet the chalice will be quaffed— 

The shrine sought as of old. 

Man's sterner native turns away 

To seek ambition's goal I 
Wealth's glittering gifts, and pleasure's ray, 

May eharm his weary soul ; 

But woman knows one only dream- 
That broken, all is o'er ; 

For on life's dark and sluggish stream 
Uope't sunbeam rests no more. 

CABOUNB LES HEimL 

Mrs. IIentz b a daughter of Geneml John 
'Whitinif, Olid a natire of Lancaster. Masuuichn- 
setts. She nmrried, in 1826, Mr. N. M. IIentz, 
a French gentleman, at tlmt time a<*sociated with 
Ur. Bancrua in the Bound Ilill School at Nor- 
thampton. Mr. IIentz was soon after appointed 
Professor in tlie college at Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, where he remained for sevend yearn. 
They tlien rcnioyed to Covingtcm. Kentucky, 
and afterwards to Cineinnnti and Florence, Ala- 
bama, llcre they oondneted for nine years a 



pn>^lK»nMis fciimic Acidemy, which in 1843 wm 
removed to Tu>gi1<k>su, in 1845 to Tuskegve, anil 
in 1848 to C«>luiuhu.s GcoiKia. 

While at Covington, Mrs. ITentz wrote tlie 
tragedy of De Lara^ or the IloorUh BritU^ for 
the ])rizc of $500, oflered by the Arch Street 
Theatre, of Phlhulelphia. She wa? the successful 
competitor, and the pla}* wik<« |rrNhioe<l, and per- 
formed for several nights with api'luuse. It was 
nfti-rwanls iiuUished. 

Ill 1843 she wrote a poem, Human and Ditine 
PhUo!^phyy for tlie £roiM>pliic Society of the 
Univer>ity of Alabama, before whom itWJis deli- 
vered by Mr. A. W. Richardson. 

In 18*46 Mrs. IIentz published Aunt Patty^s 
Scrap Bay, a collection of nhort stories which she 
had previoufily contributed to the niiignzinc?. 
This W.1S followed by The Mob Ctfp, 1848; 
Lhida^ or the Young Pilot of the Belle Creole^ 
18-30; Pena^ or the Snow Bird, 1851; ilarcue 
Warland^ or the Long Mom Spring ; Eoline, or 
M.tguolia Vale, 1852; Wild Jncl ; Hflai and 
Arfhur^ or Miu Thmta^s Spinning Wheel, 1853; 
The Plauter^e Northern Bride, two volumes, tljo 
h>i)!;cst of her noTcls, in 1854. 

^Ir*}. IIentz lut< ul^o written a number of fugi- 
tive |K)ems which have appeared In variouii jieti- 
o«lu*nls. Ilcr second tnigvdv, Lan'orah, or the 
Western Wilde, an Indian pluy, was perfonned, 
und published in a ncwspa[)er at Columbus. The 
scenes and incidents of her stories are for the 
most part drawn fi*i>m the Southern states, and 
are said to bo written in the mi<lst of her social 
circle, and in the intervals of the ordinary avo- 
cations of a busy life. 

nn SKow rLAXBBw 
Ye're welcome, ye white and feathery flakes. 
That fall like tlie blossoms tite summer wind shakce 
From the bending spray — Oil! say do ye eome. 
With tidiiigi to me, from my far aistant hornet 

*' Our liome is above in the depths of the sky- 
In the hollow of God*s own band we lie^ 
We are ftiir, we are pnre» ottr birtli is divine- 
Say, what can we know of thee, or of tliiuer 

I know that ye dwell in the kingdoms of air— 

I know re are heavenly, pure, and fair; 

But oft have I seen ye, far travellers roam. 

By the cold blast driven, round my northern home. 

** We roam over mountain, and valley, and sea» 
We hang ourpale wreaths on the len'flc^s tree: 
Tlie herald of wisdom and meny we go, 
And perchance the far home of thy childhood we 
know. 

" We roam, and our fairy track we leave. 
While for nature a windnig sheet we weave— 
A cold, white shroud that sliall mai tie the gloom, 
Till her Maker recalls her to gloiy and bloom.** 

Oh 1 foam of the shoreless ocean aborel 
I know thou descendest in mercy and love : 
All chill as thou art, yet benign is thy biiih. 
As the dew that impearU the green bosom of 
Earth. 

And IVe thought at Trt seen thy tremnlons spray. 

Soft curling like mist on the branches lay, 

In bright relief on tlie dark bine tky. 

That tliou nieltest in grief when the tim eame nigh, 

" Say, whose is the Iwrp whose echoing song 
Breathes wild ou tlie gule tliat wafts us dongf 
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Th« moon, the flowert. th« Uowoming tree, i 

Wake the miiietrcre lyre, they are brighter thao 

we.- j 

The flower* theil their fragrance, the iDoonbcamt \ 

their light. 

Over scene* iicvor veiled b}- your dmp'ry of white; : 

But the clime where I first saw your downy flakee ' 

fall, - 
My own native clime is far dearer tlian alL 

Oh 1 fair, when ye clothed in tlictr wintry mail. 
The elms th:it oVrshadow my home in the vale. 
Like warriors they looked, oa they bowed in tlie : 

Btorm, 
tt'ith the tossing plnme and the towering form. 

Te fade, re melt— I feel the warm breath 
Of the relltilent South o*cr the <tesoIat< henth— 
But tell me, ve vanishing? pearls, where ye dwell, 
Vtlien the tlew-drojis of Summer besiwnglc the 
delir 



•* We Mo. — we melt into crystnlline uphe 
We weep, for we pa.-»« through a valley of teara ; 
But onward to glory — awa^* to the sky- 
In the hollow of Goil*8 own hand we lie.** 



SABAn HELEN WHITMAN. 

Mas. Whitman is a dauprhter of Mr. Xicholaa 
Powc»r, of Provideiico, a direct descendant of a 
fullowcr of Roger Willinnia in hU bnnNhment. 
She WiH mnrricd at an early ago to Mr. John 
WiitMow Whitiimn, a descendant of Governor 
Winsh>w, with whom she removed to Boston, 
where her husband practiswl law with eminent 
success. Ho %vas «oon after attacked Iw a dis- 
ease which in a brief period closed his life. His 
widow returned to her native city of Providenoe, 
where she lias since resided. 

Mr?. Whitman published in 1853 EoHnot Life 
and Other Pueme^ a few of which are trnnJations 
from the German. She is al:^ the author of three 
ballads founded on the fairy stories of tho Golden 
Ball, the Sleeping Beauty, and Cinderella, por- 
tions of which are from tho pen of her sister. 
Miss Anna Marsh Power; and of several elaborate 
critical articles on German and other authors of 
modern Europe, in the chief knguagos of which 
she is a nroficient 

Mr^ Whitmsm's volume of poems is a book of 
a rare passionate beantr, marked by fine mental 
cliaract eristics. The chief poem, "llonrsof Life," 
is a picture of the soul in its progress through 
time, and its search out of disapixiintment and 
exnerienoe for peace and security. Its learned 
philosophical spirit is not less remarkable than 
its tenderness and spiritual melocly. 

The volume also contains numerous desoriptiont 
of scenery and poems of sentiment, in which po»> 
•ion is intimately blended with natnre. Several 
of these are devoted to the memory of the late 
Edgar A. Poe, wluwe wild poetic creations and 
melancholy career liave awakened in theantlior*! 
mind A peculiar sympatliy ftnd iiiiaghiativc la- 
Icroit 



O'erwcaried with life's restleai change 

From cxtacy to agony. 

Its fleeting pleasares bom to die^ 

The niimge of its pliantarie, 

It« worn and melaneholy range 

Of hoftcs that could no more estrange 

The married heart of memory, 

Doomc«l, while we drain life's perfumed wine. 

For the dull Lethean wave to pine. 

And, for each thrill of joy, to know 

Despairs slow pulse or sorrow's throe — 

I sought some cenli-al truth to span 

These wide extremes of good and Ul— 

I longed with one bold glance to scan 

Lifc*s perfect K^>herc, — ^to rend at will 

Tiic gloom of Lrcbus,— dread aone — 

Coiled like a serpent round the Uirone 

Of henven, — ^the realm where Justice veils 

Her heart and holds her even scales, — 

Wliere nwful Nemesis awaits 

The doomed, by Pluto's iron gatosL 

In tlie long noon -tide of mv sorrow, 

I questioned of the eternal morrow; 

I gazed in sullen awe 

Far through the illimitable gloom 

I>own-deo^>cning like the swift melstroom. 

The doubting eoul to draw 

Into eternal solitudes, 

.WHiere unrelenting silence broods 

Around the throne of Law. 

I questioned the dim chronicle 

Of ages gone before— 

I listened for tlie triumph songs 

Tliat rang from shore to shore. 

Where the heroes and tlie con^^^erors wrought 

The mighty deeds of yore— ^^ 

Where the foot-prints of the martyrs 

Had bathed the earth in gore. 

And the war-horns of the warriors 

Were heard from shore to shores 

Their blood on desert plains was shed— 
Tlieir voices on tlie wind had fled — 
Tliey were tlie drear and shadowy Dbad I 

Still, through the storied past, I sought 
An answer to my sleepless thought; 
In the clouiters old and hoary 
Of the mediflsvsl time- 
In the rude ancestral stoiy 
Of the ancient Runic rhyme. 

I paused on Greeiaa plaim, to trace 
Some remnant of a mightier raee^ 
Serene in sorrow and u strife. 
Calm conquerors of Death and Lift^ 
TVp^s of the cod-like forms that shone 
U|Km the seulptured Parthenon. 

But still, as when Prometheus bare 
FVom heaven the fiery dart, 
I saw the " vulture passions" tear 
The proud Caucasian hearts 
The war of destiny with will 
Still conquered, yet eonflieting stOL 

I heard loud HallehdM 
Ftam Israel's golden lyre. 
And I sought their great Jehovah 
In the elond and in the flr«b 
I lingered by the stream that flowed 
« Fast by the oraele of God"-* 
I bowM» Us saered wave ie sip— 
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lU waters fled my thtTBtuig lijk 

T1»e serpent trail wm over all 

Its borden,~and its palms that threw 

Aloft their waving coronal. 

Were blistered by s poison dew. 

Serener dements I sought^ 
Subltnier altitudes of Uionght» 
The truth Saint John and Ph&to 8aw» 
The mystic light, the inward law ; 
Tlie Logos eTer found and loet^ 
The aureola of the Ghost. 

I hailed its faint auroral beam 

In many a Poet's delphic dream. 

On many a shrine \irQere faiUi'a pore i 

Through fable's goraeous oriel eame. 

Around the altars of the god. 

In holy passion hushed, 1 trod. 

Where once the mightr y<»ce of Jore 

Raog through Dodona's haunted grove. 

Ko more the dove with sable plumes^* 

Swept tltrough the forest's gorgeous gjleeoia ; 

The shrines were desolate and cold. 

Their peeans hushed, their story told. 

In Ions, inglorious silence lost, 

like fiery tongues of Pentecost 

Ko more did music's golden surge 

The mortal in inmiortal merge : 

High canticles of joy and praise 

Di^ with the dream of otner days; 

I only heard the Mnnad's wail. 

That shriek that made the orient pale : 

Evohe!— -ah eyohel 

The mystic burden of a woe 

"Whose dark enigma none mav know ; f 

The primal curse — ^the primal throe. 

Erohe f — ah— evohe I 

ICature shuddered at the ery 

Of that ancient agony « 

Still the Cabled Python bound i 

Still the seipent coil enwoundi 

Still I heard the Msnad'sery, 

Erohe !--ah— evehe I 

• • • • • e • 

Wearied with man's discordant creed, 

I sought on Nature's page to read 

life's history, ere jret she shrined 

Her essence in the beamate mind; 

Intent her secret laws to trace 

In primal solitudes of space, 

From her fii«t» faint atomic throei^ 

T6 where her orb^d splendor glows 

In the rast, silent spheres that roll x 

For erer towards their unknown goiL 

I tamed tram dull alchemic lore 

"With starry Chaldeans to soar. 

And sought, on fancy's wins, to roam 

That glorious galaxy of light 

"Wbere mingling stars^ like drifting itam, 

e «TIm prieittetMS «r DodoRS asssTt that two Made ptosons 
fltv tnm Tbebes la £flrpt; ana of which scttlad ta Ljhta, 
tha olhar sBBonft thenuvlres: which tetter, resting on a haech- 
Uasideelartdwith a homaavoleo that herawaa Is ba tha 
andeorjove.'-— i3Wwf«h(«. Jtook II, eh, tik 

t "Tha M»Bsda» ta their wtM InoMUtioa^ enttod earpeata 
la their haadi, sad with fraatla fettaras, eried oat Era! Eval 
S»l?haBlas thlaks that this lovocatioB tateted ta tha nolhar 
•r mankind: hat I am laeltBed to heliara that Itwaa tha word 
Epha ar Opha, rendsrad hj the OrackS| Ophla» a serpent I 
tdw Ahsddoa ta have h«aa tha aama ef tha mubm aphlta Qod 
whoss watthtp has so loag lafcetcd tha warid. Tha iMiaed 
ndBilas makas Ahaddoa tha lama as tha serpeai Ftthoa.*^— 
J^eok J>ryaaf f Amat^aU ^AmeUm^M$ l hMJSSl 



Melt on tlie solemn shorca of night ; 



While Maaads ary skvd Braa , Xraat 
Thst TSlas thst Is aaati«l8a la tba waili. 



But still the aurginf^ glory 
The dark through niefifa chaotic .. 
And still, within its deex>eniiig Toid 
Crumbled the burning asteroidsL 

Long gloating on that hollow glooto, 
Methought tliat in some Test nueb ' 
The stars were hurrring to th«r i 
Bubbles upon life's boundless aea^ 
Swift meteors of eternity. 
Pale sparks of mysdc fire, that fidl 
From God's unwaning coronaL 

Is there, I asked, a liTing woe 

In all those burning orbs that glow 

Through tlie blue ether t— do they ahare 

Our dim world's anguish and decpaii^* 

In their vast orbits do the^ fly 

From some avenginff destiny— 

And shall their wild eyes pale beBeaUi 

The dread anathema of Death I 

Our own fair earth — shall she too drifts 

For ever shrouded in a weft 

Of stormy clouds, that surse and swiil 

Around her in her dizzy inilrl :— 

For ever shall a shadow tail 

Backward from her |^lden wall. 

Its dark cone stretdimg, ghast and grey. 

Into outer glooms away I—- 

From the sad, unaated quest 

Of knowledge, how^ I Ibnged to rest 

On her green and silent breast! 

I languished for the dews of deatK 

My fevered heart to st 
The heavy, honey-dews < 



My fevered heart to steep^ 

eavv, honey-dews of deatli. 
The calm and areandess sleeps 



I left my frnitleBS lore epert. 

And leaned my ear on lfature*s hearty 

To hear, far from life's busy throng; 

The chime of her sweet underMui^ 

She pressed her balmy line to mine^ 

She oathed me in her sylvan aprings; 

And still, by many a rural shnne. 

She taught me sweet and holy thingm 

I felt her breath my temples ua, 

I learned her temperate laws to scan. 

My soul, of her^ became a consciooe pari ; 

Her beauty melted through my inmost hearL 

Still I languished ibr the word 
Her sweet lips had never spoken. 
Still, from the pale shadow-land, 
Tlierc came nor voice nor token; 
No accent of the Holy Ghost 
Whispered of the loved and lost; 
Ko bright wanderer came to tell 
If, in worlda beyond the graven 
Life, love, and bean^, dwelL 



A holy light began to i 

Athwart the eloud-rifts, like a i 

Of heaven ; and lo I a pal^ aweet fiiee; 

Of moumftil grandeur and imperial grae 

A face whose mystio sadness seemed to borrow 

Immortal beanty from that mortal Borrow— 

Looked on me; and a voice of solemn s hear 

Uttered its sweet evangels on n^ ear; 

The open secrets of that eldest lore 

That seems lets to reveal than to r~~ 



" Fluek then the Life4re«^ colden ftvift» 
Nor seek to bare its aaered root( 
Uve, and In Ufa's perenniel ftdlh 
BeaooDoe the litrcsj of dMdIii 
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B«liere. mnd •very awect aoeord 
Of being, to liiioe eftr restored, 
8IiaU »4>un<l articuUte and clear; 
Perfected love tlinU banUh fear, 
Knowl.-,lg« and windoni t\ia\\ approve 
The divine •yutLcftis of love.** 

•* Royally th« l»l»« grow 

On tiie grasny leaa. 

Basking in the sun ntid dew. 

Swinging in the brcesa 

Doth the wildfowl need a chart 

Through the illiiniuble airf 

Heaven Hei folded in my heart ; 

Seek the truth tliat Blumbera there; 

Thou art Truth's eternal heir." 
" Let tlie shadows come and go ; 

Let tlie stormy north wind blow : 

Deatli's dark \ alloy cannot bind thea 

In its dread abode ; 

Tlierc the Mornini; Star ihall find thee. 

There the living God. 

Sill and sorrow cannot hide thee— 

Death and hell cannot divide tho« 

From tlic \ovt of God.* 

In the mystic agony 

On tlie Mount of Colvarjr, 

The Saviour with his dvinff eyea 

Beheld Uie groves of Parotiise. 

*'Then weop not by the charnel stone 
Kor veil tliinc eyelids from tlie sun. 
Upward, Uirough tlie death-dark glides, 
The spirit on resurgent tides 
Of light and glory on its w.ny : 
Wilt thou by the cerements stay f— 
Thou the risen Christ ehalt sea 
In redeemed Humanity. 
Though mourners at the portal wept» 
And atigels lingered where it slept^ 
The soul but tarried for a night. 
Then plumed its wings for loftier flight" 

*' Is thy heart so lonely f — ^Lo, 
Ren<ly to share thy joy and woe. 
Poor wanderers tarry at tliy gate, 
Tlie way-worn and tne desolate. 
And angels at thy threshold wait : 
Would'st thou love's holiest guerdon win— 
Arise, and let the stranger in." 

"The friend whom not thy fickle will. 
But the deep heart withm thee, still 
Yearneth to fold to its embrace. 
Shall seek thee through the realms of space. 
Keep the image Nature sealed 
On thy heart, by love annealed. 
Keep thy faith serene and pure ; 
Her royal promises ore sure. 
Her sweet Detrothals shall endure." 

" Hope thou all things and beliere ; 
Ana, iu ehild-like trust, achieve 
Hie simplest mandates of the soul. 
The simplest good, the nearest goal; 
Move but the waters and their pulse 
The broad ocean shall eonvulse.* 

" When lore shall reconeile the will 
Lore's mystie sorrow to fulfil. 
Its fiery biqptisiii to share,— 
The burden of Its cross to beer,— 
Earth shall to equilibrium tend. 
Ellipses shall to circles bend, 
And life's long agony shall end.* 

''Tlien nlaek the Life-tree^ goldSsn froit^ 
Ho bliii^ ana rsaah its sacred root 



ITen though araiy bloiMin Ml 
Into Hades, one by oae. 
Love is deeper far than Hel^ 
Shadows cannot quench the son." 

** C-an the child-heart promise mora 
Tl»an the father hath in store I — 
The blind shall see— the dead shall live; 
Can the man-child forfeit more 
Than the fatlier can forgive t 
Tbe Dragon, from his empire driven, 
Ko more shall find his place in Ueavei^ 
"Till e'en the beq)ent power i^rore 
The divine potency of Iovcl* 

- Guard thy faith with holy care,— 
Mystic virtues slumber there ; 
l^s the lamp witliin the soul 
Holding fpeiui in control: 
Faith shiOl walk tlie stormjr water- 
In Uie unequal strife prevail— 
Kor, when comes the dread avatar 
From its fiery splendors qudS. 
Faith shall triumph o*er toe graye. 
Love shall bless me life it gavcL" 



There's a flower that grows by the greenwood tree^ 
In iu desolate beauty more dear to me. 
Than all that bask in the noontide beam 
Tlirough the long, bright aommer by fount and 

stream. 
Like a pure hope, nursed beneath sorrow's wing; 
Its timid buds from the cold moss spring, 
Tlieir delicate hues like the pink sea-shell. 
Or the shaded blush of the hyacinth's bell. 
Their breath more sweet than the faint perfnma 
That breathes from the bridal orange-UoooL 

It is not found by the garden wall. 

It wreathes no brow in the festal hall. 

But it dwells iu the depths of the shadow/ woo^ 

And shines, like a star, in the solitude. 

Kever did numbers its name prolong. 

Ne'er hath it floated on wings of song; 

Bard and minstrel have pasMd it by. 

And left it, in silence and shade, to die. 

But with joy to its cradle the wild-bees eomab 

And praise its beauty with drony hum. 

And children loye, in the season of spring; 

To watch for its earliest blossoming. 

In the dewy mom of an April day, 

VThen the traveller lingers along the way. 

When the sod is sprinkled with tender graaa 

Where rivulets water the eairth, unseen. 

When the floating fringe on the maple*s crest 

Rivals the tulip's crimson yes^ 

And the budding leaves of Uie biroh-trees throw 

A trembling shade on the turf below. 

When my flower awakes from its dreamy rsat 

And yields its lips to the sweet sonth-west» 

Then, in those beautiful days of spring; 

With hearU as light as the wild-bird's wing; 

Flinging their ta3:s and their toys aside. 

Gay little groups through the wood-paths gUdc^ 

Peeping and peering among the trees 

As Uiey scent its breath on the pawbg breen^ 

Hunting abont, among lichens gr^. 

And the tangleifl mosses beside the way, 

Till they catch the glance of its quiet eye; 

Like light that bfeaks throogh a clovdy iky. 

For ma, sweat Uossom, thy tendrils cling 

Round my heart of hearts, as In ehildhooA •pri;*^ 

And thy breath, as it floats on the wandering air^ 

Wakes all the mnsia of nenioij thar^ 

T1io« raoalkal the tirna whan, a feorlaia akOd. 
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I rored all <1ay tliroogh th« wood-wolki wild, 
So«-king thy bloMOins by baiik ai:d bna 
Wherever the snow-driiU had melted away. 

Now as I linger, *mid crowd* iilone, 

Haaiitctl by ochoc« of music flown. 

When the shailows deepen around my way 

And tlie light of rca««on but leads astray. 

When affections, nurtured with fondest eara 

In the trusting henrt, become traitors there. 

When, weary of all Uiat the world bestows, 

I torn to nature for calm repose. 

How fain my sjurit, in some far glen, 

Woald fold Iier wings, *Diid thy Sowers again ! 

▲ ITTU. TAT Cr AUTTMIf. 

I lore to wander through the woodlands hoary. 
In tlie soil gloom of an autumital day. 

When Summer gathers up her robes of glory 
And, like a dream of b«auty, glides away. 

How tlirough ench loved, familior nath she linger^ 
Serenely smiling through the golden mist^ 

Tinting the wild grape with her dewT fingers^ 
Till the cool emerald turns to amethyst,— 

Kindling the iaint stars of the hazel, shining 

To liglit the gloom of Autumu*s mouldering halls^ 

With hoary plumes the clematis entwining. 

Where, b*er the rock, her wttliered garland liiUc 

Warm lights are on the sleepy uplands waning 

Beneath dark clouds along the horizon rolled. 
Till tlte slant sunbeams through their fringes rain- 
ing. 
Bathe all the hilk in melancholy gold. 

The moist winds breathe of crispC'd leaves and flow- 
ers. 

In tlie damp hollows of the woodland sown. 
Mingling the freshness of autumnal showers 

With spicy airs from cedarn alle3-8 blown. 

Beside the brook ond on the umbered meadow, 
Where yellow fern-tufts fleck the faded ground, 

With folded lids beneath their ]ialmy shadow. 
The gentian nods, in dewy sluuibers bound. 

Upon those soft, frineed lids the bee sits brooding 
Like a fond lover loth to say farewell ; 

Or, witli shut wings, through silken folds intruding. 
Creeps near her heart his di^w^y tale to tclL 

Tlie little birds upon the hillside lonely. 
Flit noiselessly along from spray to spray, 

8ilent as a sweet, wandering thought, that only 
Shows its briglit wings and softly glides away. 

The tcentleas flowers^ in the warm sunlight dream- 
ing. 
Fi>:cct to breathe their fulness of delight,— 
And through the tranced woods soft airs are stream- 

Still as the dew-fall of tlie summer i>{ght 

60, in mv heart, a sweet, unwonted feeling 

. Stirt, like the wind in ocean's hollow shell, 
Tlirough all its secret chaniben sadly stealinff. 
Vet finds no words its myitie charm to tell. 
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Again the fur asalia bowi 

Beneath her snowy ercst ; 
In yonder heilge-the liawtliora Uowe^ 

The robin builds lier nest; 

The tulips lift their proud tlAn^ 
The mac waves her plumes ; 

And, peeping throuch my lattice bar?^ 
Tlie rose-acacia btooma 

But plie can bloom on earth no mor«\ 
Who«c early doom I mourn ; 

Kor Spring nor Summer can restore 
Our flower, untimely shorn. 

Slie was our morning glory. 
Our primrose, pure and pale^ 

Our little mountain daisy, 
Our lily of the vale. 

Kow dim as folded rioleta. 

Her eyes of dewy light; 
And her rosy li|is have moomfully 

Breathed out their la«t goo«l-iiighf» 

•Tia therefore that I dread to #ce 
llic glowing Summer sun ; 

And the balmy bK»soins on the trcc» 
Unfolding one by one. 



HENBT liEED. 
IIexrt Reed, the Inte Profe>>orof Litorature und 
Mural Pliilo>ioj)hy in the Univer«ty of Pciinjjyh-a- 
nift, whose sudden death among the ]iassen;^.*rs of 
the Ftenmer Arctic cast a shade over the intelli- 
gent circlo in which he moved, bilonjred ti» an old 
and honupo^l family in the state. Hij* grandfather 
wa« Josi'ph Rci'd, the President of PeniiMlTanin, 
the secretory ond ccntidnnt of Washington, and 
the incorruptible pntriot, whose nuinoniMe an- 
swer to A nmnificent ]>n p«>sid ot'l ribery and cor- 
ruption from the nriti>1i C('mniis>ioners in 1778, 
is among the of\-rcpcato<l anecdotes of the Rero- 
lution : — " I om not Wi>rtli pnrchasing, but, such 
as I am, the king of Great Britain is not rich 
enough to da it." 

Tlio wife of this honored lawyer and civilian 
also holds a phsce in the nuinoit^ of the Ri volu- 
tion. Esther de Bcrtlt, as .^he op]>oars fn»in the 
correspondence ond nnmcrouii anecdotes in tlie 
biojrraphy prepared by her gran<!M«n, the subject 
of till!) notice,* was a lady of marked strvngth of 
character and refined dispositit^n. She was the 
daughter of Dennis dc Bcrdt, a Londi ^n merchant 
much connected with American affn'rs, :.nd the 
prc*lecessor of Dr. Franklin as agv>nt : or the Pro- 
vince of Mns^^achusettsi. Having becvnie ac- 
quainted with Mr. RiH.'d in tlie society of Ameri- 
cans in which her father inove<l, she became bis 
wife under clrcuinstances of mournful interest, 
after the death of her parent, when remtiving to 
America i>lie encountered the stnig;{^o of tlie Re- 
volution, sustaining her family with grestt forti- 
tude during the necessary absence of her busbood 
on public duties. After acting well her part of a 
motlier in America in those troublous timeai and 
receiving the congratulations of Washington, the 
died in Philadelphia Wfore the Ci>ntc«t wat 
chised. in 1780. The memoir by ber grandson it 
a toQcliing and delicate tribute to ber nemoiy, 
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ITonry Rood wa-* bom in PliilailelfiliiA, Jnly 11, 
1808. Ho received his early cdiuation in tbo 
classical sehoul of Jnines Ro-v-*, a liighly esteemed 
teacher of his day in Philadelphia. Pjissing to 
the University of Pennsylvania, he attained liis 
defrree of Bachelor of Arts in 1825. He then 
►ursued the study of the law in the ollice of 
olin Sar^ent^ an<l was admitted to the bar in 
1820. After a slu»rt interval, ho wan, in the year 
1831, elected Assistant Profe-sst)r of English Li- 
terature in his University, and shortly after As- 
sistant Professor of Moral Philosophy. In 1833 
lie was elected Prufcxsor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature. It was on a leave of absence from 
therie college dutie^s that, in the spring of 1854, ho 
left America for a sumincr visit to Europe, a pil- 
grimage which he had U>ng meditated; and it 
was on his return in the ill-fated Arctic that bo 
perished in the wreck of that vessel, September 
27 of the same year. Ho had thus passed one- 
half of his entire period of life in tlie literary 
duties of his college, as professor. 

When wo add to these few dates, Professor 
Recd^s marriage in 1834 to Elizabeth White 
Bronson, a grand-daughter of Bisliop White, we 
have c«)mpluted the external record of his life, 
save in the few puhlications which he gave to the 
world. A diligent scholar, and of a thoroughbred 
cultivation in the best schools of English litera- 
tmv and criticism, of unwearied habits of indus- 
try, he would ])rob.ably, as life advanced, have 
further served his country by new ofTerings of the 
fruits of his mentid discipline and stndies. 

The chief compositions of Professor Reed were 
several course.^ of lectures which he delivered to 
the public at the University of Pennsvlvania, and 
of which a collection has been published since his 
dcatlij by his brotlier, Mr. William B. Reed, with 
the title, LttiuTf oa E»plUh Literature, from 
Chaucer to Tennynon, Tiie taiites, mental habits^ 
and associations of tlie writer, are fully exhibitea 
in these productions, which cover many topics of 
ntoral and social philosophy, besides tha cnUcism 
of fiarticuUu' anthon. As a soliolar and thinker, 
Mr. lioed belonged to a school of English wiHeit 



who receivcnl their first Impulses from the genfos 
of Wiin]>w«irth and Coleridge. It is cliaRicter- 
ized by \x» Kinn«l con^Tvatism, reverential {Spirit, 
and )tntient philosophical inve^^tigation. He was 
early brought into Ci*intnunication with Words- 
worth, >vhom he a^>isted by the sujiervision and 
arrangement of an American c<liti*»n of his |ioems. 
The preface to this work, and an elaborate article 
in the New York Review, of January, 1S39, 
which api)earetl from his pen, show his devotion 
to this master of nuHlern jMHrlry. After the death 
of the poet, he su{K:rintendod the publication of 
the American e<litiou of the meiuoin by Dr. 
Cbri-itopher Words-worth. 

M'ith the Coleridge family, be maintained a 
similar corresi>ondencc and intimate relation. A 
meincir wliicli he prepared of Sara Coleridge for 
the Lilerarv World,* though brief, was so care- 
fully :ind eliaracteri.<>tic;dl^' executed, that it ap- 
l>cnred not king after repnnted entire among tLe 
obitti:irie:i of the Gentleman^s Magazine. 

A iias<iige, referring to his foreign ttrar, from 
the (personal intn>ductv>ry notice prefixed to the 
Ixciures, will exhibit this nslation to hid English 
friends. 

Xo American, visiting the Old Worid as a prints 
cinzoii, ever received a kinder or more di^nininat- 
ing \i-ele<ime. The laH months of his life were pore 
sunshine. Before he 1ftndc<I in England, his friendly 
the family of Dr. Arnold, whom he had onl^ known 
by corre-''i>o:idonce, eame on board the ship to re- 
ceive him ; and his earliest and latest hoars of Enro- 
pe:m sojourn were pa«sed nnder the roof of the 
great iH>ct whose memory he most revered, ai^ 
whose writitigi had interwoven themselves with his 
intollectnal and moral being. " I do not know," he 
said in one of his letters to his fimiily,*' what I hare 
ever done to de^rve all this kiDdnesa.*' And so it 
was throughout la England he was at home in 
every scum; and scenes, which to tlie ere were 
strange, seemed lamiiiar by association ana stndy. 
His letters to America were expressions of gratefm 
delight at wliat he saw and heard in the land of his 
foreluthcrs, and at the respectful kindness with 
which he was everywhere greeted: and ^et of 
earnest and lovnl yearning to the land of hu birth 
— Iiis home, his family, and friendu It b no violsp 
tion of good taste here to ennmerate some of the 
friends for whose kind welcome Mr. Reed was so 
much indebted ; I may mention the Wordsworths^ 
Bontheys, Coleridgea, and Arnolds, Lord Malion,Mi!i 
Baring, Mr. Anbrev De Vere, Mr. Babboge, Mr. 
Henry Taylor, and Mr. Tliackeray — naroes^ one and 
all, associated with the highest uterary or political 
distinetion. 

lie visited the Continent^ and went, by the ordi- 
nary route, through France and Switserland, as lar 
south as Milan and Venice, returning by the T^rol 
to Inspruck and Munich, and thetioe down the 
Ffhine to Holland. But his last associatioiia were 
with the cloisters of Canterbury (that spot, to my 
eye, of matchless beauty), the garden valea of De> 
vonshire, the ralley of Uie Wvo, and tlie glades of 
Rvdal. His latest memory of this earth was of bean- 
tiful England in her summer gnri> of rerdursk, Tlie 
last woras he ever wrote wei c in a letter of the SOth 
8e|itember to his renerable friend, Mrs^ Wordswoftii, 
Uianking her and hb English friends generally fcr 
all site and they had done Ibr Un. 

Pkofessor Reed edited serend. hooka fai coo* 
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MTKHi with his courses of instruction. In 1845 
be pn;piired an edition of Alexander Reid's Dio- 
1-^..^. 9^ English Language, and in 1847 
edited "with an iutrodnction and illustrative au- 
thontie-s" 6. F. Graham's English Svnonymos 
-"the scries of poetical citations added by him, 
being confined to Shakespeare, Milton, and Words- 
jprth. He also edited American reprints of 
Thomas Arnold's Lectures on Modem History, 
aid Lord Mahoii»8 History of England from the 
Peace of Ltrecht to the Peace of Paris. 

In 1851 he edited the Poetical Works of Thomas 
Gray, for which he prepared a new memoir, 
wntten with his accustomed judgment and pre- 
aaon. An Oration on a True Education was de- 
livered by him before the Zeloeophic Society of 
the bmversity of Pennsylvania in 1848. To tliis 
eiumeration is to be added a life of his grand- 
ather, Joseph Reed, published in Mr. Sparks's 
iencs cf American biography.* 

The life and correspondence of Joseph Reed 
WM? « S"^®^ ^ ^^® 1*"^^*® ^^ l«"gti> by Mr. 
uv ? • ^^^ ^^^ ^* ^^ ^^« author of several 
pTfljlidicd addresses and pamphlets, chiedv on his- 
twical subjects. Among them are A better on 
Ameriean EUtory in 1847, originaUy written for 
ttwulation among a few friends interested in the 
oi]ganuatton of a department of that Ptudy in 
Girard College; an Address before the HisU>rical 
BoQety in Pennsj-lvania in 1848; an Address 
before the Alumni of the University of Pennsvl- 
▼ania in 1849; and a Reprint of the original 
letters finom Washington to Joseph Reed, in con- 
nexion with the Sparks and Lord Mahon con- 
troveny.t 

posncAL AXD FBOtt nADnio4 
It IS a good practical rule to keep one's reading 
wdl proporUoned in the two great divisions, prose 
tod poetiy. TTiis is very apt to be neglected, and 
the eoiiMquenee it a great loss of power, moral and 
intellectual, and a loes of some of Uie highest enjoy- 
nents of literature; It sometimes happens that some 
readers devote theoiselves too much to poetry ; this 
» « great mistake, and betrays an ignorance of the 
tine lee of poetical stodiesL When this happens, it 
tt generally with those whose reading Ues chiefly in 
the tower and merely sentimental region of poetry, 
for it tt hardly possible for the imagination to enter 
tolly into the spirit of the great poet^ without 
htTiug tiie various faculties of the mind so awakened 
•nd ID vi^irated. as to make a knowledge of the great 
proje writers also a necessity of one's nature. 

The disproportion lies usually in tiie other diree- 
tKni--prose reading to the exclusion of poetry. Tliis 
nowiiig chiefly to the wantof proper culture, for al- 
tiMwghthereiscertainlyagreat disparity of imagina- 
lire endowment* stiU the imagination » part of the 
UBirersal nund of man, and it is a work of education 
to bring it Into action in minds even the least im- 
f^"**.^^ i* ^ *^**^y ^ **»• wilfully nnimagina- 
jTe mind that poetry, witii aU iU wiidom and all 
Mgl«7. » a sealed book. It sometimes happens, 
however, that a mind, well gifted witii imaginative 
jwwer, loses the capacity to relish poetry simply by 
tksaegleet of readtg metrical UUmturi Tbisbi 
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sad mistake, inasmuch as the mere reader of prose 
cuts himself off from the very highest literary en- 
ioymenU; for if the giving of power to the mind 
be a characteristic, the most esMntial literature it to 
be found in poetn*, especially if it be such as Eaglieh 
poetry is, the embodiment of the very higliest wis- 
dom and the deepest fcelinff of our English race. I 
hope to show in my next lecture, in treating the 
eubject of our language, how rich a souree of en- 
joyment the study of English ver«e, considered 
simply OS an organ of expression and harmony, may 
be mode ; but to rcadera who confine Uiemselves to 
prose, the metrical form becomes repulsive mstead 
of attractive. It has been well observed by a living 
writer, who has exercised his powers alike in prose 
and verse, that there ore readers " to whom the 
poetical form merely and of itself acts as a sort of 
voa to every meaning, which is not habitually met 
with under that form, and who are puzzled by a 
p«$age occurring in a poem, which would be at 
once plain to them if divested of iU cadence and 
rhythm ; not because it is thereby put into hmguage 
in any de^ee more perspicuous, but because prose * 
is the vehicle they are accustomed to for this por- 
ticulor kind of matter, and they will apply their 
minds to it in prose, and they will refuse their minds 
to it in verse.'' 

The neglect of poetical reading is increased By 
the very mistaken notion that poetry is a mere 
Ipxury of the mind, alien from the demands of prac- 
tical fife--a light and effortless amusement. Tliis la 
the prejudice and error of ignorance. For look al 
many of the strong and largely cultivated minds, 
whicii we know by biography and their own worki^ 
and note how large and precious an element of 
strength is their studious love of poetry. Where 
could we find a man of more earnest, energetic, 
practical cast of character than Arnold f— eminent 
as an historian, and in otiier die gravest departments 
of thought and learning, active in the cause of edo* 
cation, zealous in matters of ecclesiostical, political, 
or social reform ; right or wrong, always intensely 
practical and single-hearted in his honest zeal; a 
champion for truth, whether in the history of an- 
cient politics or present questions of modem sooiety ; 
and, with all, never suffering the love of poetry to 
be extinguished in his heart, or to be crowded out of 
it, but tuniing it perpetually to wise uses, bringing 
tiie ijoetic truths of Shokespeareand of Wordsworth 
to the help of the cause of trutii ; his entiiusiasro for 
the poets breaking forth, when he exclaims, ** What 
a treat it would be to teach Shakspeare to a good 
dass of young Greeks in regenerate Athens; to 
dwell upon him line by line and word by word, and 
so to get all his pictures and thoughts leisurely into 
one's mind, till 1 verily think one would, after a 
time, almost give out light in the dark, after having 
been steeped, as it were, in such an atmosphere of 
brilliance I * 

This was the constitution not of one man alone, 
but of the greatest minds of the race; for if our 
Anglo-Saxon character could be analysed, a leading 
eharacteristie would be found to be the admirable 
combination of tiie practical and the poetical in It 
This is reflected in all the best English literature, 
blending the ideal and the actual, never severing its 
highest spirituality from a steady basb of sober 
good sense— philosophy and poetry for ever dis- 
closing affinities widi each other. It was no falsa 
boast when it was said that « Our great poeU have 
been our best political philosophers;" nor would it 
be to add, that they have been onr best moralista 
The reader, tiien, who, on the one hand, gives him- 
self whully to visiouary poetic drearoings, is false to 
his Saxon blood; and equally fahM is he who divoiv 
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CM lunwelf from communion with the poeU. There 
is no great philoiK>^»her in our Un^uiige in whoM 
genius imagiimtion w not an active eicmcct; ihere b 
no great i»oet in whoae chnmcter the philosophic 
element does not laively enter. This sliouhl teach 
us a Ie^«ou in our studies of English literature. 

For the combination of pro»e and pf»etie reading, 
a hiiiher authority is to be fo\md tliaii the prcdonn- | 
nant cliaracteristie of the Saxon intellect as dis- 
played in our literature. In the One Book, which, 
given for the goo<l of all mankind, is suDcmaturally 
fitle.1 for all plmscs of humanity and all conditions 
of eivilirntion, observe that the large com{>oncnt5 of 
it are hi-tory and iK>ctry. How little else is there 
in the Bible I In the Old TestaTiieut all is chronicle 
and soni?. and the higli-wrought poetry of prophecy. 
In the New Testainent are the same elements, with 
this diiferetice, that the actual and the imaginative 
are more interpenetrated — narrative and parable, 
fact a-id poetry blended in rontchlcss harmony ; and 
even in the most argumentative portion of holy 
Writ, the poetie element is still present, to be fol- 
lowed by the vision nnl imngory of the Apocalypse. 

Such IS the unquestioned combination of poetry 
and prose in sacred Writ — ^the be*t roe:uis, we must 
believe, for the universal and perpetual good of man ; 
and if literature . have, as I have en^leavored to 
prove, a kindred character, of an agency to build up 
our incorporeal being, then docs it follow that we 
should Uke this silent warning from the pages of 
Revelation, and combine in our literary culture the 
same elements of the actual and the ideal or imagi- 
native. 

ooxTAsnossncr or th» snras nr the stost or urcoA* 
Tvaa. 

All that IS essential literature belongs alike to 
mind of woman an«l of man ; it demands the same 
kind of culture from ea.'h, and most i>alntary m:iy 
the compariiotiship of mind be found, giving reci- 
procal help by the diversity of their power. Let us 
see how this" will be. In the first plaee, a good 
habi: of reading, whether in man or woman, may 
be ilcscribed as the combination of passive recipiencjf 
from the book and the mind's reaction upon it; this 
eqniiMiise is true culture But, in a great deal of 
reading, the passiveaess of impression is well nigh 
all, for it is luxurious indolence, and the reactive 
process is neglected. With the habitual novel- 
rea ler, for instance, the luxury of reading becomes 
a perpetual stimulant, with no demand on the mind's 
own energy, and slowly wearing it away. The true 
enjoyment of books is when there is a eo-opcrating 
power in the readei's mind— an active symiMahv 
with the book ; and those are the best books which 
deoiand that of you. And here let me notiee bow 
unfortunate and, indeed, mischievous a term is the 
word ** taste" as applied in intercourse with liters- 
ture or art; a metaphor taken from a passive sense, 
it fosters that lamentable error, that literaturo, 
which requires the strenuous exertion of action and 
sympathy, may be left to mere passive impressions. 
The temptation to receivt an author^s mind unre* 
flectingly and posvvely is common to us all, but 
greater, I believe, for women, who gain, however, 
the advantages of a readier sympathy and a more an- 
ouestioning fisith. The man's mina reacts more on 
the book, sets him!>e1f more In Judgment upon it« 
and trusts less to his feelings ; but, in all this, he is 
in more danger of bringing his iaeultie* separately 
into action ; he is more apt to be misled by our im> 
p«fect systems of meUphysies^ vhleh give us nona 
but tlie roost meagre theories oC the human mind, 
and which are destineil, I believe, to be swept awav. 
if ST^r a gr«at philosopher should d«yot« htroself to 



tlM work of analysing the processes of thought 
That pervading error of drawing a broad line of 
deottreation between our moral and iutellectosi 
natnrte. instead of recognising the intimate iuter- 
depeadcuce of thought and feeling, is a lallaey that 
search affects the workings of a woman's spinL If 
a zift^ and cultivated woman bake a thoughtful tn- 
ter^!^ in a book, she brings her whole being to bear 
on is« and hence there will often be a better assur- 
aD*^e of truth in her conclusions than in man's mors 
los->al deductions, just as, by a umilar process, she 
ofi<» shows finer and quicker tact in the dificrimino- 
tio-k of character. It has been justly remarked, 
tha::, with regard " to women of tlie highest intel- 
le^mal endowments, we feel that we do them the 
Qt2z»o<t injustice in designating them by such terms 
OS •clever,' 'able,' Mearned,* 'intellectual;' they 
never present themselves to our minds as such. 
Th-?re is s swcetncM, or a truth, or a kindness — some 
gnb<e«, some charm, some distinguishing moral charae- 
teri^ic which keeps the intellect in due subordino- 
ti'>-^ and brings them to our thoughts^ temper, mind, 
aJ«i<clions, one harmonious whole. 

A woman's mind receiving true culture and pre- 
serving its fidelity to all wonmuly instincts, makes 
h-er, in our iiktercourse with literature, not only a 
codpanion, but a counsellor and a helpmate, fulfilling 
in t^is sphere the purposes of her creation. It is in 
lecien as in life, and there (as has been well said} 
th-3 woman " who praises and blames, persuades and 
r<^its, warns or exhorts upon occasion given, and 
carries her love through all with a strong heart, and 
not a weak fondness-— she is the true helpmate." 

Cowper, speaking of one of hb female friendly 
writes, "She is a critic by nature and not by role^ 
a-i-3 has a perception of what is g^ood or bod in eom- 
p»<ation, that I never knew deceive her; insomuch 
tLat when two sorts of expressions have pleaded 
e^*2al1y for the precedenoe in my own esteem, and I 
have referred, as in such cases I always did. the de- 
csaon of the point to her, I never knew her at a loss 
lbraju8ton«L* 

His best biographer, Southey, alluding to himseU^ 
and to the influence exerteil on Wordsworth's mind 
by the genius of the poet's sister, adds the eomment» 
"'"Were I to say that a poet finds his best advisers 
among his female friends, it would be speaking from 
mr own experience, and the greatest poet of the 
i^ would eonfirm it by his. But never was any 
roet more iuilebted to such friends than Cowper. 
Had it not been for Mrs. Unwin, he would probably 
never have appeared in his own |>erson as an author : 
had it not been for Lady Austin, he never woula 
have been a po{>nlar one.* 

The Fame principles which cause the inflnenees 
thx» salutaiT to autliorship, will carry it into read- 
ir^ and study, so that by virtue of this eomoanion* 
cLip the logicol processes in the man's mind shsll bt 
tempered with more of affection, subdued to less e^ 
wilfulness, and to a truer power of sympathy; and 
the woman's spirit shall lose none of its eamastyoon- 
filing apprchensivenoss in gaining more of i 



izig and reflection ; and so, by reciprocal inllu«nce% 
tLot vicious divorcement of our morsl and intel> 
Iccmal natures shall be done away with, and tha 
rowers of thought and the powers of affeetioa bt 
Drought into that harmony which is wisdooL The 
woman's mind roust rise to a wiser aetiyity, tha 
Baa*s to a wiser passiyeness; each true to itsiiatQi% 
they may eonsort in such Just companionship that 
strength of mind shall pass from each to codi ; ood 
tli« chastened and invigorated, the eoBMBo a h«- 
BMuiity of the sexes rises higher thoa it cmdd bt 
csrried by eitlier the powers peouUor to fluni or tht 
fewers peeuUar to wooMUk 
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yow in proof of this, if xre were to annlyse the 
philosophv -vhicU Colmdge employed in his indg- 
ment on booka» and by 'whieh he nwy be esad to 
hare made eriticisoi a precious deportment of litera- 
ture — raking it into a nigher ond purer region than 
¥■:»< ever a]>pronched by the contracted and shallow 
dogiuclisni of the earlier eehooU of critic©— it would, 
I tliitik, be proved tliat he difTered from them in iio- 
tbi: •;inore than Uiis, tlint heenst aside tite wilfulncj^s 
and <c!r-a^umi:ce of the more roa^oiung faculf ies ; his 
liwrvcUous powers were wed«]ed to a child-lilcc hu- 
mility and a womanly eonfidingnc&'», and thus his 
f^iint found an nrenu^, closed to feeble and less do- 
eile i:iteUccts, into the deep places of the souls of 
niiglity poets; his genius as a critic rose to its 
majestic heiglit^ not only by its inborn manly 
ftrti.gth, Lot because, with' woman>like faith, it first 
bikwcjJ beneath the hiw of obedience and love. 
. It is a beautiful example of the companionship of 
the monly and womauly mind, that this great critic 
of whom I have been fpenlcing proclaimed, by both 
princij»'.o and practice, tlint the s<^»phi&ticntions which 
are apt to gather round the intellects of men, cloud- 
ing their virion, ai*c bett cleared away by thsit 
fcpritual condition more congenial to the souls of 
wotiioii, the interpenetrating the reasoning powers 
with the aflectionn. 

Colc-ri.lgc tatipht his daughter that there is a spirit 
of love to which the truth is not obscured; that 
there are nntural partialities, moral sympathies, 
which clear rather than cloud the vision of the 
miiiil; that in our eommuitiou with books, ns with 
mankind, it is not true that ''love is blind." Tlie 
dansrhtcr has preserved the le$«on in lines worthy of 
hcRcIf, her sire, and the precious truth embo<licil in 
them: 

riV9lon I* blind, not love ; her wcmdrons might 
1« forms, with ihrrc^foM pj'Wer man's inward iiglit; 
Trt her dci-p plnnce lh« mmiI, «t larp© di5played, 
f Imws all its min^vd nio^s uf li^rlit and rhade : 
Mi-B call ber blind, wbvn »hi* but tuma her bead, 
N«»f pcan the fault for wliicli licr tcara are j^hcd. 
Can d'lll Indifference or Hale'a troubled paze 
lH>e Ihfoo^ the secret heart's mjsterious innxof 
^n Scorn and Ejiry pii-rce that •* dread ab4K!e'* 
where true faults rest iK'noatb the eve of God f 
'J^ ihcira, ^Id inward darlcncn*. to dif>ccm 
Tb« spiritual fpii'Ddoara, buw tliov shine and ban. 
All liflsrht induwmentft of a noblo'mind 
TLer, who wllb Joy UlioM them, eoonert find; 
And Utter none its frUins of frailty Icnow 
Than they who bin would ace itwblte as anow. 

GEOnOE 6TTLLMAK njLLARD 
^Asbom iitMachifflB, Maine, September 22, 1808. 
He was educated at tho Bo-ton Latin bcIiooI, of 
which he afterwards published some curious remi- 
ni*cenoe». He entere<l Harvanl, where his name 
•ppcaw in the catalogue of graduates in 1828, and 
wliere, In the senior year of liis course, he was 
one of tlie editors of the college periodical. The 
Harvard Kegister. Ho next passed to the law 
jobool of the college and the office of Charles P. 
Cartis, where he pnrsncd his legal studies, and 
won Iiecanie an accomplished memlter of the Suf- 
folk bar, la 1883 or 1884 Mr. Hillard was, with 
V. Ge«orgo Hipley, a conductor of the weekly 
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^. J. /n>vA<iu^^/ 



tnlhrittn llew^pApcr, tho Christian RegiKter. In 
1SS5 lio delivered the anniTersaiy addnts on tlie 



Fonrth of July before the city antlioritics. He . 
lias been a member of the dty council and an in- 
fluential renresentative in both branches of tibe 
State Lcgii^lature. 

The literary occupations with which Mr. Hil- 
lard has varied an acUre professional life arc nu- 
iiierous. He edited in 1839 a Boston edition of 
the Poetical Works of Spenser, to which he wrote 
a critical introduction. In 1843 he was the Phi 
lieia Kappa orator at Cambridge. 

In 1S47 he delivered twelve lecturca, In the 
course of tho Lowell Institute, on tho genius and 
writings of John Milton, which remain unpub- 
lished. Having made a tour to £uro))e in tho 
years 1846 and 1847, he published in 1853, s(»me 
time after his return, a record of a ixirtibn of his 
iourney, entitled Six Month* in Italy, It is a 
book of thouj^its, irapn^siomi, and cnreful de- 
scription of objects of history, art, and of (social 
charactoribtics of a iiemianent interest; and has 
acquired a po>ition with the public seldom ac- 
corded to tho mere record of personal adventure. 

In 1852 Mr. Hillard was chosen by the city 
council i>f Boston to deliver the public eulogy, in 
connexion with the procession and funeral 'ser- 
vices of the thirtieth of November, in memory of 
Daniel We\»ster. His addn>tt on this occasion 
was marked by its ease, <lipiiity, and eloquence. 

Besides those writings, Mr. I lillard is the au- 
thor of a memoir of Captain John Smith, in Mr. 
Sparks's series of American Biogi-uphy. 

As a contributor to the best journals of his 
time arlielcs from his pen have frequently ap- 




of Literary Portraits, the articles Selections from 
the Papers of an Idler, etc. To the Xt>rth Ame- 
rican Review and Christian Examiner he has oc- 
ca-sionally furnished critical articles.* In addi- 
tion to the addresses already enumerate*! we may 
mention discourses on Get»graphy and History, 
road before tho American Institute of Instruction, 
Boston, 1840; on the Dangers and Duties of the 
Mercantile Profession, before the Merc-antilo Li- 
brary Association of Boston, in 1850; and an 
oration before the Kcw England Society of tho 
Pilgrims of New York, in 186L 

XUUC6 n aoM»— rcoM ux uonrm m italt. 
Tlie traveller who vif^its Rome with a mind at oil 
inhabited by imoges from books, espociAlly if he 
come from a country like ours, where all is new, en- 
ters it with certain vngoe and maeuiticent expect** 
tjons on the subject of mica, which are pretty sure 
to end in disappoiutiuent The veryiiame of a ruin 
paints a picture upon the fancy. We eoustnict at 
once an air^ fabrie whidi sliall satisfy all tCe claims 
of the imaginative ey^ We build it of such mate> 
rial that every fragment shall have a beaut}* of its 
own. We shatter it with such graceful defolation 
that all the lines shall be picturesque, and every 
broken outline traced q^hmi the sky shall at once 
charm and sadden the eye. We wreathe it with a 
beconiing drapery of ivy, and erown its battlements 
with long grassi which gives a voioe to the wM 

• W« mayrHlprtohbartlcilM la Um N«Hb Amerlma Be. 
vlf«w on BclMttfaiB (VMt, vol xxxiT. ; ChM'-JoMtoo MwvImIL 
voL kill. ; Pn^oira McsIm^ v«L IvUI. In tbo ChrlMlMT^ 
■miner bs bat rovt«««4 nrkvMHi Sinntoh Utvmtnrik Tal» 
klrllLs w4 fiTmtt*sOiiMiiMaB««ipMciM% tvL stta. ^ 
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thai wares it to and fro. TTe Mi it in a becoming 
iw^ition, relieve it with tome api)r«ipri;»t« back- 
ground, and touch it with wod niolani'liolv light-* 
with the mellow hu« of a «lecpc:ii .g tw night, or, 
better still, with Uie m<K)ire iilealixiug m^iL 

Id Kmne, nnch vi»ionft, if thoy rxist in the mind, 
are riuloly di<|>cllcd by tho touch of renlity. Many 
of the riiuiA in Home nrc not happily placed for cffcot 
U|V>ii the eye and mind. They ao not stniid a|Kirt in i 
folitJiry grnudf ur, fonning a shrine for ineuiory and [ 
' thought, and evolving nn ntni'j^phpre of their own. i 
Tlicy nre often in unfrivorabic |>o<ilionft, and b«'ar ( 
the bliitdow of disoiichanting pn»\ii:iiticsL The tide : 
of |)o;»idatioii flows now in dilTeront channels from » 
t2io^of ;tnti«]inty, and in far less vohiiri« ; but Rome 
etill co:itinuci« a Inrp^c capital, and >vc oan nowhere 
e^ape from the dt>lj.Lsin^ associations of actual life. 
Tlic trail of the pro-iout is every wliorc over the pa<t. 
The forinn la a cattle-mjirkct strewn with wisps of 
hay, and animated with bucolieul figures that never 
played n|x>n the pipe of 'niyrus or t;iught th* wno^la 
to repeat the name of Amarylli-v The r>ert. villa of 
an Knglish gentleman has intruded itoclf into the 
palace of tliv C.T<ar8 — as di.«cordant an object to a 
s<>ii>itive Idealist a< the pink parasol of a lady Vmai.l, 
which put to flight the reverie-i of some ro:na:itie i 
traveller under the eha-low of the great pyramid. 
Tlie T«-niplc of Antoninus Pius i^ turned into the cus- 
tom-liou*o, Tlic mnixolcum «>f Atignstas Is encrusted 
with |vultry houses, like an antique coin enil>c Med 
in lava, an«l cannot even he discovered without the 
help of a guitle, Tlie beautiful columns of tlic Tliea- 
tre of Marcellu.'^ — Virgil's Mai*ccllu-* — arc stuck uth>a 
the walls of the Orsini Palace, and defaced by dirty 
alioiM at the base. Ancient grandeur is dcgrade^l to 
eoniid modern uses. ** JIu'nmy is become merchan- 
dise; Mizraiin cures wounds, and Pharaoh is sold 
for balsams.* 

To most men, mint arc merely phenomena, or, at 
3Jo<t^ the moral of a tale; but to tlie anti.piary thoy 
are texts. The^- have a secondary interest, foun letl 
vpon tlte em])loymcut they have given to the mind, 
and the learning tho}^ have calle I furth. We value 
everything in proportion as it awakens our faculties, 
and supplies us with an end and aiuL Tlie scholar, 
who finds in a bath or a temple a nucleus for his 
yague and divergent rcaditig to gather aroand, feels 
for it something like gratitude as well as atUich- 
ment ; for tliough it was merely a point of depart- 
ure, vet, witliout it. the glow and ardor of the chase 
woufd not have quickened his languid energies into 
life. Si-ott, in his introduction to the •• Monastery,* 
has dc^'ribed with mtich trutli as well as humor the 
nuinncr in which Captain Clutterbuok became inte- 
rested in the ruins of Kcxinaqhair — ^how they snp- 
]>lied him with an ohject in life, and how his nealth 
of body and mind improved the moment he had 
■omcthiiig to read about, think about, and talk 
about Every ruin in Rome has had such devoted 
and admiring students, and many of tliese shapeless 
and iiiouldenng fabrics have been the battle-grounds 
of antiquarian controversy, in which tlie real points 
at is^uc have been lost in tlie learned dust which 
the combatants have raised Tlie books which have 
been written upon the antiquities of Rome would 
make a large library ; but ^en we walk down, oa 
ft aunny morning, to look at the Basilica of Constaii- 
tine or the Temple of Nerva, we do not tliitik of the 
folios which are slumbeiing in the archives^ but oulj 
«r the obJeeU before u^ 



Every yonng artist dreaua of Rome aa the apoi 
where all his visions maybe realised ; and it would 
indeed seta thai there^ in a grcoior degree Uun 



anywhere else, were gathered those influeneet whieh 
exjiand the blossoms, and ripen the fruit of geiiiiia 
Nothing can be more delicious than the first expeii- 
enees of a dreamy and uiiaginative young man who 
comes from a busy and prosaie city, to pursue the 
»tiidy of art in Rome. He fiiuls hiin?e1f transported 
iiito'a new world, where everything is toiwhed with 
finer lij^hts and softer shadows. The hurry and bne- 
tle to which he has been accustomed are no longer 
lH.'rc<'i ved. No Miunds of octi ve life break the silence 
of his studies, but the stillness of a t>abbath morning 
ro<ts over tlie whole city. The figures whom be 
iiieet4 in the streets move lei^nrely, and no one has 
the air of being due nt a certain place at a certain 
time All his experiences, from his first waking 
moment till the clo^ of the day, are calculated to 

Snicken the imagination and train the eye. The 
r^t sound which he hears in tlie morning, mingling 
with his latent dreams, is the dash of a fountain in a 
neighlx)ring square. When he opens his window, 
he so«s the sun resting upon some dome or tower, 
grey with time, and heavily freighted with tradi- 
tioiU. lie takes his break Cast in the groond-floor 
of an old palazso, still bearing the stamp of faded 
sjdeudor, and looks out u]K>n- a sheltered garden, in 
which orang.? and lemon trees grow side by ude 
with oleanders and roses. While he is sippinff his 
coffee, a little girl glides in, and lays a huadk of 
violets by the side of his plate, with an expresaioB 
in her serious black eyes which would make his lbr> 
tunc if he could transfer it to canvas. Daring the 
day, his only difliculty is how to employ his bound- 
less wealth of opi>ortunity. There are the Vaticaa 
and the Capitol, with treasures of art euou^ to oe- 
cupy a patriarchal hfc of observation and study. 
There arc the palaces of the nobility, with their 
suitelv architecture, and their rich collectionB of 
painting and sculpture. Of the tliree hundred sad 
sixtv churches in Rome, there is not one which does 



not contain some picture, statue, mobile, or i 
mental structure, cither of positive excellence or 
hi>torieal interest. And when tlie full miod esa 
receive no more impressions, and he comes into the 
open air for repose, lie finds himself surrounded with 
objects which quicken and feed the sense of art 
Tlic dreary monotony of uniform brick walls, out ef 
which doors and windows arc cut at regular inteis 
vals, no longer disheartens the eye, but the view 
is everywhere varied by churches, palaces, pubiie 
buildings, and monuments not always of positive 
architectural merit, but each with a mstinctive cha- 
racter of its own. The verv fronts of the hoosea 
linve as individual an expression as human faces in a 
crowd. Ilis walks are full of exhilarating surprises 
He comes unawares upon a fountain, a eolamn, «r 
an obelisk — a pine or a cypress — a ruin or a statneu 
Tlie living fonns which 'he meets are sueh as lie 
wtiuld gladly pause and transfer to his sketcli4>ook 
—ecclesiastics with ff.innents of flowing black, and 
sliovel-hats upon their lieads— capuchins In robes ef 
brown — i>easant girls from Albano, in their holiday 
boddices, wiUi black hair lying In massive brsidi^ 
• I, lo^ - • • * 



large brown eyes, and broad, low torehe _ 

gars with white beards, whose rugs flutter nicte> 
resqucly In tlie breeze, and who ask alms vritli th« 
dignity of Roman senators. Beyond the walls ora 
the viftas, with tlieir grounds and gardens, like land- 
scapes sitting for tlieir pictures ; and then IIm infl> 
nite, inexhaustible Campagna, set in ita splendid 
frame of mountains, with iu tombs and oquednet^ 
its skeleton cities and nameless mins. Its dooda nan 
eloud-shadows. Its memories and trnditioniL He 
toes the sun go down behind the dome of Bt PHsi\ 
and liglit up tlie windows of the drum with his rsd 
UnM, and the dusky veil of twilight gndnoify •» 
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tcn4 oTcr the v1io1« horizon. In the moonliglit 
eveniugs he wiilks to tlie Colomeum, or to the piazxa 
of i^ Fet«r*B, or to the ruins of the Forum, and un- 
der a light which eonceaU all that is unsightly, and 
idealizes all that is impressive, inajr enll up the spirii 
of the post, and bid the buried majesty or old Rome 
rtart from its tombi 

To these incidental influences vhich train the 
band, and eye of an artist, indirectly, and tiirough 
the mind, are to be added many substantial and 
direct advantages, — such as the abundance of models 
to drav from, the facility of obtaining nssistanee 
and instruction, the presence of an atmosphere of 
art, and the quickening impulse coniniunicated by 
constant contact with others engaged in the same 
poTsuits, and animated with the same hopesw 11^ 
Dcstdcs all these external influences, the mind of the 
young artist be at peace, — if he be exempt from the 
corroelon of anxious thoughts, and Hto in the light 
of hope, there would seem to be nothing wanting to 
develope every germ of power, and to secure the 
amplest han*eat of beauty. 

HUGH IfOOBS; 
A BELF-RDUCATED niATi, flnd practical printer, 
was bom In Amherst^ N. 11^ Nov. 19, 1808. He 
aerred his time as on apprentice with his 
brother-in-law, Elijah Hansur, at Amherst; 
published 7Vine*« Mirror^ a weeldy newspaper, at 
Craioord for a short time, in tne antumn of 
1828; commenced the Democratic Spy at San- 
bomton, October, 1829, which was removed to 
Gilford in 1830, and disct^ntinned in June, the 
same year. He was afterwards editor of the 
Bnrlington Centind, and at one time connected 
with the Custom House in Boston. He died at 
Amheret, Febmory 18, 1887. 

The New Hampshire Book, which gives two 
specimens of his poetical pieces, which were 
written when lie was quite young, speaks of his 
death as occurring when he was ^^ about entering 
upon a station of increased honor and responsi- 
bility.» 



Old Winter is coming again — alack! 

How icy and cold » he! 
He cares not a pin for a shirering back- 
He's a saucy ola ehap to white and black— 
Ha whistles his chills with a wonderiul knack. 

For he comes from a cold eountreel 



A witty old fellow this Winter is— 

A mighty old fellow for glee ! 
He tncKM his jokes on the pretty, sweet warn. 
The wrinkled old maiden, unfit to kin^ 
And freezes the dew of their lips : for this 

Is the way with old fellows like hel 

Old Wintei^s a fW>licsome blade I woi— 

He b wfld ia his humor, and free! 
HsU whistle along, for *' the want of thought** 
And set all the warmUi of our furs at naiignt» 
And mifle the laces by pretty girls bought-^ 

A frolicsome fellow is hel 

Old winter Is Uowing his gusts along, 

And merrily shaklnff the tree I 
From noming Hill night he will sinff his sonc— 
Now moaning, and shorts— now howling, and lorg, 
Hk Yoioe is load— for his lungs are stron^^ 

A neny old fellow is hel 

Old Wintei^s a tough eld feUow for VIovs, 
As to^gh as ever yon see t 



He will trip up our frofferi, and read our cIoUmi^ 
And stiffen our limbs from our finaera to toes 
He nunds not the cries of his fnends or his foes— 

A tough old fellow is hel 
A eunnin^ old fellow is Winter, tliey say, 

A cunnmg old fellow is hel 
He peeps in the crevices day by day. 
To see how weVe passing our time away-* 
And marks all our doings from grave to gay 

Vm afraid he is peeping at me 1 

STBiaro IS oomnk 

Every breeze that passes o*er us. 
Every stream that leaps before us, 
Every tree in silvan brightness 
Ben<une to the soft 'w-inds' lightness ; 
Every bird and insect humming 
AVhispers sweetly, ** Spring is coming T 

Rouse thee, boy I the sun is beaming 

Brightly in tliy chamber now; 
Rouse thee, boy f nor slumber, dreaming 

Of sweet maiden's eye and brow. 
See! o*er Nature's wide dominions, 

Beauty revels as a bride i 
All the plumage of her pinions 

In tho raiul>Qw*s hues is dyed 1 

Gentle maiden, vainly weeping 

O'er some loved and faithless one ; 
Rouse thee I ^ve thy tears in keeping 

To the glorious morning sun 1 
Roam thou where the flowers are springing^ 

Where the whirling stream ^oes by; 
Where the birds ore sweetly singing 

Underneath a blushing sky! 

Rouse thee, honry man of sorrow! 

Let thy grief no more subdue ; 
God will cheer tliee on the morrow. 

With a prospect ever new. 
Tliough you now weep tears of sadness^ 

Like a withered flower bedewed; 
Soon thy heart shall smile in gindneas 

With the holy, just^ and good! 

Frosty Winter, cold and dreary. 

Totters to the arms of Spring, 
Like Uie spirit, sod and weaiy. 

Taking an immortal wing. 
Cold the grave to every bosom, 

As tho Winter^s keenest breath ; 
Tet the buds of joy will blossom 

Even in the vale of Death I 

B. B. THATCHEB. 

BzsjAurs B. Thatcher was bom in the state of 
Maine in the year 1809. His father was a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, and for many yean a repre- 
sentative in Congress. The son, on the comple- 
tion of his course at Bowdoin College in 1826u 
commenced the study of law, and was admittea 
to practice at Boston, where he resided dming 
the remainder of lus life. He was a constant 
contributor to the leading literary periodicals of 
the day, and in 1882 pnblinhed a work entitled 
Indian Biography, which forms two Yolumei of 
Harpers* Family Library. He afterwards pre- 
pared two Yolnmes on Indian TraiU. for a 
juvenile series, *'Tlie Boys' and Girls* Librarr,** 
iasned by the same honse. He also wrote a brief 
memoir of Phillis Wheatlev. In 1888 he Tisited 
Enrope for the benefit of his health, but returned 
alter passing neariy two years in England, in » 
worse state tban tbat in which he left home. 
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He died on the ihorteenUi of JuIt, 1840. nil 
poems ere munorou^, and mostly oi a nieditatire 
and descriptive olianicier. Tliey are all brief^ 
and like most of his prose productions, are K»t- 
tered over a number of annuab and magazines. 



Bury me by the ocean's side— 
Oh 1 give me a grave on the verge of the deep^ 

Where the noV.e tide 
When t!ic sea-gnles blow, ray marble may sweeps 

And the glistering turf 

Simll burst o*er the turf, 
And batlie my cold bosoui in death as I sleep 1 

Bury me by tlie sea — 
That the vesper at eve-fall may ring o*er my grave. 

Like the hynu of the bee. 
Or the hum of the shell, in the silent wave I 

Or an anthem roar 

Shall be rolled on the shore 
By the utorm, like a mighty march of the brave I 

Bury me by the deep- 
Where a living footstep never may tread; 

And come not to wcep^ 
Oh I wake not with sorrow the dream of the dead. 

But leave me the dirge 

Of the breaking surge. 
And the silent tears of the sea on my head! 

And grave no Parian praiM ; 
Gather no blo<im for the heartless tomb,-— 

And bum no holy blaze 
To flatter the awe of its solemn gloom ! 

For the holier light 

Of the Btar-eyed night, 
And the violet morning, my rest will illume:— 

And honors more dear 
Tlian of !>orrow and love, shall be strown on my clay 

By tlie young green year. 
With Uie fragrant dews and erimson anay.— 

Oh I leave me to sleep 

On the verge of the tfeep. 
Till the skies and the seas sliall have passed away 1 

HAIWAH F. OOULDl 
HAHKAn Flaoo Gould is the daughter of a sol- 
dier of the Revolation, who fought in the battle 
of Lexington, and served in the army throughout 
the war. She was bom at Lancaster, Vermont^ 
but removed soon after to Newburyport, Mass. 
While yet a child she lost her motner. Her 
father survived for several years, his declining 
age being tenderly cared for and cheered by his 
constant companion, his daughter, whose subso- 

anent poems oontmn many touching traces df 
lieir interooorse. 

Miss GoQld*8 voemS| after a favorable reoeption 
in several perioaicalSi were collected in a volume 
in 1833. By 1835, a second had acenmnkted, 
and a Uiird appeared in 1841. In 1846, she col- 
lected a volume of bar prose oontributionsi enti- 
Ued &atA<»^ 2;e0MS. 

Miss Oonld'a poems are all short, and aimple 
in 8ul\)ect| form, and expression. They are nata« 
ral, harmonionsi and sprightly. She treats of tha 

vol,, n.— 3t 



patriotic themes of the Revolution, and the tw..*. 
of nature and incidents of society about the or^ 
nary path of woman; and her household themes 
have gained her a widely extended audience. 

Some of her prettie5;t poems were written for 
children, with whom they are favorites. In 18W, 
she published The Yout1C$ Coronal, a little col* 
lection of verses of this chias. 



The Frost looked forth one still, dear night, 
And whifinored, •• Now I shall be out of sight. 
So through the valley an<l over the height^ 

In silence 111 take my way. 
I will not go on Uke that blustering train. 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain. 
Who make so much bustle and noise in vain. 

But ni be as busy as they 1" 

Then he flew to the mountain, and powdered ite 

crest; 
He lit on the trees, and their boufhs he drest 
In diamond beads— and over thebreast 

Of the quivering lake, he spread 
A coat of m:iil, that it need not fear 
The downward point of many a spear. 
That he hung on its margin, far and near. 

Where a rock could rear its head. 
He went to the windows of those who slepC, 
And over each pane, like a llsiry, erept ; 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped. 

By the light of the mom were seen 
Mo5t beautiful things; there were flowers and tree*. 
There were bevies of birds and swarms of bees; 
There were cities with temples and towers: mud 
these 

All pictured in silver sheen I 

But he did one thing that was hardlv fair- 
He pecne*! in the cupboard, and finding there 
Tliat all hn<l forgotten for him to prepart^ 

** Kow, iost to set them a-thinking; 
m bite tins basket of fruit,** said he, 
"This costly pitcher 111 burst in three; 
And the gloss of water they've left for me 

Shall * tchickl* to teU them Fm drinkiuf P 



" Come in, little stranger," I said. 

As she tapped at my half-open door. 
While the blanket pinned over her head. 

Just reached to the bosket she boie^ 
A look foil of innocence feU 

FVom her modest and pretty bine ey% 
As she said, " I have matches to sell. 

And hope yon are willing to Iniy. 

" A penny a bnneh is the prioe; 

I think yon*U not find it too mneh; 
They're tied up so even and nice. 
And ready to light with a toQeh." 

I asked, ** whatTs yonr name, little girif * 
" T is Mary," said she, ••Mary I)ow." 

And carelessly tossed off a enri. 
That played o*er her delicaU 



delicate brow. 



•« Myfather was lost in the deep^ 
Tlie ship never got to the shore; 
And mother is sad, and will weep^ 
When she hean the wbd blew and ssa 
••She siU there at home witboot feed. 
Beside our peer siek WiUisTs bed ; 
She paid all her money for weo^ 
And so I sell maiehM to biesA 
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-"For crerj time that the tric8» 

Some things 8h«*d b« paid for^ to make. 
And lays down the babj, it cries, 
And that makes my sick brother wake. 

" rd go to the yard and get chips^ 

But then it would mjikeme too sad ; 
To see men there building the ships^ 
And think they bad made one so bad. 

" Ffe one other gown, and with care, 
AVe think it may decently pass, 
With my bonnet that's put by to wear 
To meeting and Sauday-«chool clacsL 

** I love to go there, where Tm taught 
Of One, who 'a so wise and so good. 
He kno'vs every action and thouglit, 
And gives c*oq the raven his food. 

** For lie, I am sare, who can take 
Such latherly care of a bird. 
Will newer forget or forsake 

The dtildren who trust to his word. 

** And now, if I only can sell 

The matches I brought out to-day, 
I think I shall do rery well. 

And mother 11 rejoice at the pay." 

* Fly home, little bird," then I thought. 
^ Fly home fall of joy to your ncstl"* 
For 1 took all the matches she brought^ 
And Moiy may tell you the rest. 



It snows I it snows I from o\tt the sky 
The feathered flakes, how fast they tly, 
like little birds, that don't know why 
They 're on the chose, from place to place. 
While neither ean the other trace. 
It snows! it snows! a merrr play 
la o'er us» oo this heavy day I 

As dancers in an airy hall. 

That hasn't room to hold them aD, 

While some keep up, and others fall. 

The atoms shift, then, thick and swifti 

They drive along to form the drift* 

That weaving up, so dazzling white, 

Is rising like a wall of light 

But now the wind comes whistling loud. 

To saateh and waft it* as a cloud. 

Or giant phantom in a shroud ; 

It spreads! it curls! it mounts and whirls, 

At length a mighty wins unltnii ; 

And then, away! out, where, nona knowi» 

OreverwilL — ^It snows! it snows! 

To-morrow will the storm be done ; 
Then, oat wiU come the eolden sun : 
And we shall see, upon the run 
Before hb beams* in sparkling streami, 
What now a curtain o^er him seema. 
And thus, with life, it ever goes ; 
Tit siiade and shine! — ^It snows! It 



«*ComCb graadlhtber, show how yon eanied your 

gn 
To the fieia, where Aroerie**^ freedom wai won. 
Or bore year old aword. which you say waa aew 

tlMB» 

When yo« rose to eoimiumd, and led fbrward yoor 

And ten iom ye« felt with the balU whltting by, 
.Whert the wooaded fill round 700, to bleed mm to 

«er 



The prattler had stirred, in the veteran's breast* 

The embers of fires that had long been at re^ 

The blood of his youth rushed anew throogjh his 

reins; 
The soldier returned to his wear]^ eampatgns; 
Uts nerilons battles at once fighting o*cr, 
While the soul of nineteen lit tlie eye of foor-seore. 

** 1 carried my musket* as one that roust be 

But loosed from tlie hold of the dead, or tL*^ free I 

And fearless 1 lifted my good, tnis^ty sworvl. 

In the hand of a mortal, \\w etrengtli of the Lr»rd ! 

In battle, my vital flame fi-ct^ly I felt 

Should go, but the cliains of my country to mdtl 

** I sprinkled my blood upon Leadngton's sod. 

And Charlcstowu's green height to the war^rum 

I trod. 
From tlie fort, on the Hudson, our guns I depressed. 
The proud coming sail of the foe to arrest. 
I stood at Stillwater, the Lakes and White IlaittS, 
And otfered for freedom to empty niy veinsi 

** Dost now ask me, child, since thou hearVt where 

I've been. 
Why my brow is so Ihrrowed, my locks white end 

thin — 
Why this faded eye cannot eo by the llnev. 
Trace out tittle beauties, and f^narklc like thine; 
Or why so unstable tliis tremulous knee. 
Who bore ' sixty years since,' such perils for thee f 

*'WhatI sobbing so quick! are the tears soingto 

start! 
Come! lean thy young head on thy graadlather's 

heart! 
It has not much longer to glow with the joy 
1 feel thus to clasp thee, so noble a boy I 
But when in earth's bosom it Ions has beea cold, 
A man, thou It recall, what, a bube, thou azt told. ' 

BYicai or Tax xsAPCis. 
Our Father, to flelds that are whiter 

Rejoicing, the sickle we bear. 
In praises our voices unite 

To thee, who hast made them thy care. 

The seed, that was dropped in the soil. 

We left, with a holy belief 
In One, who, beholding the toil. 

Would crown it at Icngtli with the cheat 
And ever our (aith shall be firm 

In thee, who hast nonrished the root; 
Whose finger has led up the gcrm» 

And finuhed the blade and the fnut! 
The heads* that are heavy with graiB, 

Are bowing and asking to fall : 
Ihy hand is on mountain and plain. 

Thou maker and giver of all I 

Thy blessings shine bright from thehOls^ 
The valleys tliy goodness repeat ; 

And, Lord, 't is thy bounty that fille 
The arms of the reaper with wheat ! 

Ob I when with the nckle in hand. 

The angel thy mandate receivca^ 
To come to the field with his band 

To bind up, and bear off thy sheave^ 

HaT we be aa free fttwi the blight. 

At ripe to be taken away, 
Ai ftiU in the Tear, to thy aight^ 

Aa that which we gather t<^dajl 

Our Fatlier, the heart and the roice 
Flow out our fresh olTrings to jidd. 

The RaapertI the Reapers Atlolee, 
Aad Mod up their ooug from the ftddf 
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.PARK BKNJAMIV. 
Paxk Bbjmami!? is <le>oeiule«l from a Now Eng- 
Und family, which came oriirinany from Walc< 
His fatlier resided as a mi-rclmnt in Deiiicrani, in 
British Guiana. The M>n in hi^ infancy suffered 
from an ilhiess, the iniproiHjr treatment of which 
left him with a pennonent lamene&s. Ho wa.s 
broug'it to Amoric.1, w:ts cilucated in New Eng- 
land, studied law at Cambridjje, and was admit- 
ted to pnu'tice in Cimnecticut, Ho Mion, how- 
ever, withdrew fn)m tho law to the pui*HuitK of 
liteniiure, eml»arking in the cslilor^hip of the New 
Enirhind M ij;.izino in March, 1835, sliortly aft**r 
the retirement of its projector, Mr. Buckinj^ham. 
In le^is* than a year he brought the work to 
New York, continuing it with tlie publishing 
hou!*c of Dearborn and Co., witli which he be- 
came connected, as tlic American Monthly Maga- 
zine, five volumes of which were publii«l»ed from 
January, 1836, to June, 1838. lie next pub- 
lislied tho New Yorker, a weekly journal, in asso- 
ciation witli Horace Greeley; and in January, 
18 to, established the New World, a weekly news- 
paper of largo size, which met the wants of the 
dav by its cheaj), wholeside republication of the 
English magazine literature. It was also well 
sustain .il by a eorm of ^pirited writers which the 
editor drew round him in its original departments. 
Of those more imme<liately connerted with tlie 
conduct of tho paiK»r were Epe^ Sargent, James 
Aldrich, H. C. Demin;;, and Rufus W. Griswold ; 
wliile among the froquont contributors were Judge 
W. A. Dncr, Judge J. D. Hammond, author of the 
Life and Times of Silas Wright, H. W. Herbert, 
Charles Lanman, W. M. Evarts, John O. Sargent, 
John Jay, £. S. Gould, and many others. 

Mr. Aldrich was a merchant of New York, and 
the writer of a numlier of poems which find a 
place in the collections, though never brought to- 
gether by the author into a volume. One of the 
most popular of these is entitled 

A SVATH-BEIk 

Her BuflTring ended with the day, 

Yet lived fthe at its close. 
And breathed the long, long night away 

In statue-like repote. 

But when the sun in all his state, 

niumed the eastern skies, 
She passed tlirough glory's morning-gate^ 

And walked in Paradise I 

The success of the New World led to the cheap 
publishing enterprises of Winchester, which were 
oonductea with boldness, and had for the time a 
marked effect on tlie book trade.* Mr. Benjamin 
conducted the New World for nearly five years, 
when it passed into the hands of Mr. diaries Barnes, 
a writer of tnariced ability, hy whom it was edited 
for a short time in 1845, M'hen it was finally dis- 
continued. In 1846 Mr. Benjamin pro!ected,'at 
Baltimore, Tlio Western Continent, a weekly news- 
pai)er on the plan of tho New World. It was 
published only fSor a short time. Tho next year 



* Om of Um most nttmtr^ oTtha Wla^sstor mb _ _ 
WM an cntlrt rtprtnt In namlx'n of Johns' truMlation of Frols* 
sufs ChmnlekML Tba taoeaii of this work. In popalar fma, 
at a^low prlof , wsa s daeldtd triumph for his s/atam. Ha alio 
nada a hit with tha early translation aT Baal Mntoiias sT FS- 
rla, whloh w» Mtoaatad V Mr. Dewlap 



he published another weekly paper on a similar 
plan, involving a lil)eral outlay of expenditai>^ 
The American Mail, of which tweWe numbers 
were is>ued from June 6 to August 21. 

Since the disc^ontinuanco of these newspaper 
enterprises Mr. Benjamin has frequently appeared 
before the pub ic with favor and success, in dif- 
ferent parts o: tlio country, as a lecturer on popu- 
lar topics and literatnre. 




Mr. Benjamin*s poems, lyrics, and oceasiocuil 
effusions are numerous, but have not been ool- 
lectod. They are to be found scattered over tlie 
entire periodical literature of the country for the 
last twenty years. liis only distinct publications 
have been several college poems of a descriptive 
and satirical character. A poem on The Medi- 
tfitiofi of Kature was delivered before the alumni 
of Washington College, at Hartford, in 1833 ; Poe- 
try ^ a Satire, before tho Mercantile Library Ab- 
sociation of New York, the same year; Ii^fatua- 
tioHf before the Mercantile Library of Boston, in 
1844. 



The departed! the departed! 
Thev visit us in dreams* 

And they glide above our men- 
Like ahndows over 8tre.inia , 

But where the cheerful lights of home 
In eoiistant lustre bum, 

Ttie departed, the departed. 
Can never more return. 

The good, the brave, the beautiful. 

How dreamless is their sleef). 
Where rolls the dirge-like music 

Of the ever-toasiii^ deep ! 
Or where the hurrymg night winds 

Pale winterV robes have spread 
Above their narrow pdaees. 

In the cities of the dead t 

I look around and feel the awe 

Of one who walks alone 
Among the wrecks of former dayi» 

In mournful min strown 
I start to hear the stirring loimdt 

Among the eypreas trees» 
For the voice of the departed 

Is borne upon Che breesai 
Tliat solemn voice I it minglet with 

Each free and careless strain ; 
I icaree can think earth's mini 

Will cheer my heart agda. 
Tlie melody of summer wave^ 

The thrilling notes of biid% 
Can never be so dear to me 

As their remembered worda 

I aemetimes dream their pletMot 

BtiUoamesweeUylaU; 
Their tones of love I faintly hear 

My name la aadnesa eaU 
I know that thej are happj. 

With their aogd-phuMge oov 
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But my heart is very desoInU 
To uunk that they are goueu 



TSmel thoa destroy'st the relict of the pest. 
And hidest all tlie footfmnta of thy nmrdi 
On shattered columii and on cruitiDled arrh. 
By I1KMS Olid ivy growing green and fust 
Hurled ii:to fragments by the tempest-blast^ 
Tho Kliodinn monster lies : the obelisk, 
That with sharp line divided the broad disc 
Of Egypt's san, down to the sands was cost : 
And where the»Q stood, no remnant-trophy stands^ 

And even tlie art is lost by which they rose : 
Thus, with the monuments of other lands^ 

The place that knew them now no longer knows. 
Yet triumph not, oh. Time ; strong towers decay. 
But a great name shall never pass away I 



Tb Me a fellow of a snmmer's morning. 

With a large foxhound of a slumberous eya 
And a tlim gun, go slowly lounging by. 

About to give the feathered bipeds warning, 

Tliat probably they may be shot hereafter. 

Excites in me a quiet kind of laughter ; 

For, though I am no lover of the sport 
Of harmless murder, yet it is to me 
Almost the funniest thing on earth to see 

A eorpuleiit person, breathing with a snort^ 
Go on a shootins frolic all alone ; 

For well I know that when he's out of town, 

He and his dog and gun will all lie down, 

And undestructive sleep till game and light «i« 
flown. 

STEPHEN OSEEKLEAF BULFIKCH, 
A UNiTARiAy OLERGTHAX, Esd Contributor to the 
coDection of hymns in use in that dcnominationf 
-was bom in Boston, Jnne 18th, 1809. At nine 
▼ears of age he was taken to Washington, in the 
l)i5trict of Colnmbia, where his father, Charles 
Baliincb, had been appointed architect of the 
Capitol. He was gi-aduated at the Colombian 
College, D. C, in 1826, and entered the Divinity 
School at Cambridge the following year. From 
1880 to 1837, with some interruptions, he minis- 
tered as a Unitarian clergyman at Augnsta, 
Georgia. After this he preached and kept school 
at Fittsbnrgh, Pa., for a short time, and was then 
engaged in similar relations for six years at Wash- 
ington, D. 0. In -1845 he became settled at 
Nashua, N. H., and in 1852 removed to Boston, 
where he has been since established. 

Ills writings are a yoluxnOyConttmplationi qf 
ike Saviour^ published at Boston in 1832 ; a 
volume of Poems published at Charleston, South 
Carolina, in 1884; The Holy Land^ issued in 
Ware's Sunday Library in 1884; Layi qf ^ 
ChtpeL 1845; a devotional Yolnme, Communion 
ThovahU^ 1852; with several lennons and oou- 
tribiinons to the Kagoidnea. 



uxm w TBnnra taixvlab iaus^ 

T1ieforest»Lordl is thine; 
Hit qniekening voiee eaUs forth its bada to light; 

Its thoiMand leaflets shiney 
Bathed ia thy dews, and in thy smtbeaae bright 

Tliy voiee is on the aSr, ' 
Where breeaes mormiir threogh the patUttH shades; 

Ihy nnivenal eafe 
These awftd des0rtB»as a iptU psrvadta 



Father! these rocks are thine. 
Of Tlice the evcrUstiue monunHmt, 

Since at thy elance divine. 
Earth trembledaud her solid hills were rent 

Thine is this flashing wave, 
IVrared forth by thee from iu rude mouDtain «■» 

And thine yon secret cave. 
Where haply, gems of orient lustre bora. 

I hear the eagle scream ; 
And not in vain his cry I Amid tlie wiM 

Tliou hearest I Can I deem 
Thou wilt not listen to thy homao child I 

God of tlie rock and flood ! 
In this deep solitude I feel thee uigK 

Almighty, wise and good. 
Turn on thy suppliant child a parent's cje. 

Guide through life's vale of fear 
My placid enrfent, from defilement free. 

Till, seen no longer here. 
It finds the ocean of its rest in Theel 

BOBEST CHACLES WIKTIIBOP. 
Mr. WnrrnROP is Justly and honorably considered 
a representative man of Ma:^sacliusetts. Tracing 
his descent through six generations of a family 
always eminent in tlie btate, he arrives at tlie first 
emigrant of the name, John AVinthrop, who be- 
came the first Governor of th - colony, and who 
bore not only the truncheon of oQIce but tlie pen 
of the chronicler.* 

His son John, the Governor of Connecticut, was 
also a man of liberal tastes, was one of the foun- 
ders of the Royal Society, and contributed to its 
proceedings and collections. His second wife was 
a step-daughter of Hugh Peters. Of his two somt, 
one of them, Fitz John, Vos Governor of Oon- 
necticnt, and the younger, Wail Still (a family 
and not a fanciful Puritanical designationX ha- 
came Chief Justice of the Superior Court of 
Mas«nc}iusett8. The hitter left a son John, who 
renewed the connexion with the Roval Society 
and remove^! to England. His son Jolbii marrie!l 
in New England and was a gentleman of wealth 
and leisure, passing his time in New London, Conn. 
His son, Thomas Lindall Wintlirop, in the fifth 
generation of the American founder of the famOy, 
nlled the position of Lieuten.' nt Governor of Maa- 
sachuRctts. He married a daughter of Sir John 
Temple, the associate of Franklin in England, and 
a orand-daughter of Governor James Bowdoin. 

Tims honorably connected, in the direct and 
Of>llaterai branches of the family tree, Robert 
Charles Winthrop was bom in Boston, May 19, 
1809. He was educated at the Boston Latin 
school, and once, as *^ a medal boy,^ receiTed aeet 
ofbooks from tlie city authorities. He wasgradn- 
ated at Harvard in 1 828. For tlie next three yean 
he studied law wi th Daniel Webster. Being a man 
of fortune, with an inherited ta<4e for public Uf^ 
hi chose employment in affairs of tlie state in pr»> 
ferenca to tlie more private pnrsnit of the law. 
He took a prominent part in military afifidn ae 
captain of the Boston Light Infantrv and other 
dvio stations of t!ie kind. In 1834 he became a 
member of the Massachnsetts State Legislatnn^ 
and was speaker of its Honse of ReprosentctiTes 
from 1888 UU Us election to CongreM In laiOl 
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in ftfTai rs of state hflTO kHowii. This dbposltaoQ to 
reflected id his discourses. The style nas a ten- 
dency to expansion which might di.*gcnerttte into 
weakness were it not relieved by the frequent 
points of s |>oetical or fanciful nature^ at times of 
grent ingenuity. 

The Congres::sioail Fpceches of Mr. AVinthropi 
with others of a 8i»ecial clmracter, are included in 
a volume of A^idrefsei and Spu^Jkst on VariouB 
Oecfuiontt^ DUL>lishcd in 1853. It include-s besides 
his poUliciil elTt)rts his addr&Q on the laying the 
corner-stone of the national roonmnent to Wash- 
ington at the Seal of (lovemment, July 4, 1848; 
his Maine Historical Society address on tlie life 
of James Bowdoin, and sevend educational and 
other themes. Since that volume was issued ho 
has published his address before the assc>ciation of 
the nlumni of Harvsurd in 1853; a Lecture on 
Algernon Sidney before the Bo^on Mercantile 
Library Association m 1853; and in the some 
(jeason his Lecture on Archimedes and Franklin, 
whicl) gave the sugi^estion and impulse to the 
erection of a statue of Franklin in Boston.* 



After seven years' Fcrvice in the national House 
of Representatives lie was cho>en its speaker for 
the sessions of 1 848-9. In 1 850 ho was appointed 
by the executive of Mo-ssachusctts to Bucceed 
Webster in the Senate, wlien tlie latter withdrew 
to tlie oflico of Secretary of State under President 
fllhnore. In 1851 he was a candidate for the 
office of Governor of Massachusetts, and received 
65,000 votes the two oilier candidates receiving 
about 40,000 and 30,000 respectively; but anab- 
folutc majority beinjj required for an election by 
the people, he was defeated by a coalition of the 
minority parties in the Ic^^i.slatnre. 

Besides his political relations Mr. "Winthrop is 
President of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
of which his father wjisalso President, and which 
he lately represented in 1854, delivering a speech 
of much ability at tho semi-centennial anniversary 
of tlie New York Historical Society ; n member 
of the American Antiquarian Society, and of 
other kindred int^titntions. 

Theclaims t4> literary distinction of Mr.Winthrop 
are through his A dd rcsscs and Orations. A scries 
of these is strung along the whole course of his 

Eublio life ; all mailed by tlieir careful execution, 
tcrory propriety, and marked utility. They are 
easy, natural, finished perfonnances, whether ad- 
dr^sed to the State Legislature or the larger au* 
dience of national Representatives ; whothorin Uie 
popular political meeting, at an Agric.itural, Sci- 
entific, or Historical Anniversary, or at the bril- 
liant Public Dinner The prominent trait of the 
orator and rfaetoridon, as he shows himself on 
the^e occasion^ is self-command; oonunand of 
lUmsolf and of hit snbjeot. In person at onoe 
lithe and ftill-formed, tall and erect, ho speaks 
with plenarr, distinct tone, without the least 
effort Each thought tidces its appropriate plaot 
in his skilful method, which seems rather the 
resnlt of a healUiT physique of Uie mind than 
of art. In tetopar ho It modente^ aa hit oouiida 



If it be a fit subject lor reproach, to entertain the 
most anxious and nrdent desire for the peace of this 
country, its peace with England, its peace with all 
the world, I submit myself viiUngly to the fullest 
inensuro of that reproactu War between the United 
States and Great Britain for Oregon! Sir, there if 
something in tins iilea too monstrous to be enter- 
toiiied for a moment The two greatest nations on 
the globe, Tiitii more territorial pos5essioiis than they 
know what to do with already, aad bound together 
by so many ties of kindred, and language, and eom- 
menial interest, going to war for a piece of barren 
earth ! Why, it would put back the cause of civili- 
sation a whole century, and would be enough not 
merely to call down the rebuke of men, but tlie eurse 
of God. 1 do not yield to the honorable get:tleman 
in a just concern for the national honor. I am ready 
to maintain thnt honor, whenever it is really at 
stake, apninst Great Britain as readily as against any 
other nation. Indeed, if war is to come nnon Ui 1 
am quite willing that- it should be war wiui a fint^ 
rate power — ^with a foeman worthy of our ated. 
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If the young Queen of England were the Teritsbte 
Victoria whom the ancient poets haTe sometimes de- 
scribed as descending from the right hand of Jupiter 
to crown Uie banner of predestined TMumph, I 
would still not dirink fixNn the attempt to Tiamcste 
the rights of my country on every proper oeeasMMi. 
To her forces, however, as well as to ours, may eone 
the " cila mort* as well as the " Ftcforie UtUT 
We have nothing to fear from a protracted war with 
any nation, though oor want oi preparation might 
give us the wont of it in the first encounter, we 
are all and always ready for war, when there b do 
other alternative for maintaining our country's ho> 
nor. We are all and always ready for any war into 
which -a Christian man, in a civuised land, and fai 
this age of the worid, eaa have the Cms to entsi; 
But I thank God that there are very few sneh esse^ 
War and honor are feat gettins to have lets andl«« 
to do with eaeh other. The bigheit honor ef aaj 
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taons of the round world hare been lud to strong' 
that they cannot be moved. 

But let them not think by searching to find out 
God. Let them not dream of understanding the 
Almighty to perfection. Let them not dare to apply 
their tests and solvents, their modes of anal^-sis or 
their terms of definition, to the secrets of the spirit- 
ual kingdom. Let them spare the foundations of 
Csith. Let them be satisfied with what is revealed 
of the mysteries of the Divine Mature. Let them not 
break throuffh tlte bounds to giize after the luvi- 
eiblc, — ^lest Use day come when tlicy shall be ready 
to cry to Uie mountains, Fall on us» and to the hills, 
CoTerusI 

TsiT er ciciBO to tss omATS or A M C imn tm.^ 
While Cicero was qiuestor in Sicily, — ^the first pvh- 
lie ofiice which he ever held, and Uie only one to 
iKhich he was then eligible, being but just tliirty . 
years old, (for the Roman laws required for one of 
the humblest of the great ofiices of state the vfery 
same ag9 which our American Constitution requires 
for one of the highest,)— he paid a visit to Syracuse, 
then amon^ the greatest cities of the world. 

The magistrates of the city, of course, waited on 
him at once, to offer their services in sliowing him 
tlie lions of the jilace, and re<iuetfted liim to si>ecify 
anything which he would like particularly to see. 
Doubtless, they supposed that he would ask inime- 
oiately to be conducted to some one of their mngni- 
ficent temples, that he might behold and admire 
those splendid works of art with which, — nt»twith- 
Ftauding that Marccllus had made it his glory to 
cany not a few of them awa^ with him for the 
decoration of the Imperial City, — Syracuse still 
abounded, and which soon after tenipto<l the eupi- 
dity, and fell a prey to the rapacity, of the infomous 
Yerrea^ 

Or, haply, they may have thought that he would 
be curious to see and examine the ear of Dionysius, 
as it was called, — a huge cavern, cut out of tlie solid 
rock in the shape of a human ear, two hundred and 
fift^y feet long and eighty feet high, in which tliat 
execrable tyrant confined all pci-«ons who came 
within the range of his smnicion, — and which was 
S4> ingeniously contrived and const meted« that Dio- 
liTttius, by applying his own ear to a small hole, 
where the souncTs were collected os upon a tynipa- 
Dum, could catch every syllable that was uttered in 
the cavern below, and could deal out his proscrip- 
tion and his vengeance accordii gly, upon all who 
might dare to dispute his authority, or to complain 
of his cruelty. 

Or thejr maj; have imogined perhap^ that he 
i would be impatient to visit at oi:ce the Mcred foun* 

• tain of Arethusa, and the seat of tho.se Sicilian Muset 
: whom \^irgil so soon nft^r invoked in commencing 
! that most inspired of all uninspired eompositioiis, 
I which Pope hos so nobly paraphrased in hb glowing 
I and glorious Eclogue — the Messiah. 
, To their great astonishment, however, Cicero's first 

• request was, that they would take him to see the 
i tomb of ArehimedeM, To hU own still greater asto- 
nishment, aa we may well believe, they told him in 
reply, that they knew nothing about the tomb of 
Archimedes, and had no idea where it was to be 
found, and they even positively denied that anytuch 
tomb was stiU remaining among them. 

But Cicero miderstood perfectly well what ha was 
talking about He remembered the exact deserii> 
lion of tlie tomb. He remembered tlie very versos 
vhieh had been inscribed on it He remembered 

toihsAteaalsnbmidtriilftiflty, ' ^lWthsl4rt.fib-Ai^^ 



coQDtry is to preserve pcaee, even under provoca- I 
tioiis which might justify war. The deepest disgrace [ 
to any country ia to plunge into war under circum- j 
itsiices whieh leave Uie honorable alternative of I 
peace. I heartily, hope and trust. Sir, that in defer- i 
eace to the sense of the civiliz4>d world, in deference ' 
to that spirit of Christianity which is now spreotlint; 
its benign and healing influences over both henii- ! 
Fphirres with su<& signal rapidity, we shall explore the • 
vhole field of diplomacy, and exhaust every art of 
negotiation, before we give loose to that passion for 
eoiiilict which the honorable gentleman m>m Penn- 
SThauia secma to regard os eo grand and glorious an 
daueat of the American character. 

oancTt AXD LOIRS or scnaicK.* 
There are fields enough for the wildest and most 
cxtraragaot theorirings, within his own appropriate 
domain, without overleaping the barriers which ae- ^ 
psrate thinea human and divinei Indeed, I have - 
oA<n thought that modem science had afforded a 
most opportune and providential safety-valve ibr tlie i 
ictellectual curiosity and ambition of man, at a mo- i 
meat when the progress of ^ucation, invention, and ! 
liberty, had roused and stimulated them to a pitch | 
of fnch unprecedented eagerness and ardor. Astro- | 
rtomy. Chemistry, and more than all. Geology, with ! 
their incidental* branches of study, have opened an \ 
iiicxhanstible field for investigation and speculation. 
Here, by the aid of mo«lern instruments and modern ] 
monies A analysis, the most ardent and earnest sf>irits ' 
may find ample room and verge enough for their in- . 
Bttukte activity and audacious enter])rise, and may > 
pursae their course ubt only without the slightest ' 
osnger of doing mischief to others, but with the eer- 
taiuty of promoting the great e. of scientific truth. * 
Let them lift their vast reflectors or refractors to ; 
the skies, and detect new planets in their hiding- ; 
placesL Let them waylay the fugitive comets in • 
their flight, and compel them to disclose the precise * 
period of their orbits, and to give bonds for their - 
punctual return. Let them drag out reluctant satel- . 
litcs from " their habitual concealments." Let them I 
T«M>lve the unresolvable nebula of Orion or Andro- ! 
meda. lliey need not fear. Tlie sky will not fall, 
Bor a single star be shaken from its sphere. 

Let them perfect and elaborate their marvellotos 
processes for making the light and the lightning Uieir 
ministers, for putting ** a pencil of rays** into the 
hand of art, and providing tongues of fire for the 
conmiunieation of intelligence Let tliem foretell the 
path of the whirlwind and calculate tlie orbit of the 
■torm. Let them hang out their gigantic pendulums, 
sad make the earth do the work of describiug and 
measuring her own motions. Let them annihilate 
haman pom, and literally ** charm aehe witli air, and 
sgony with ttker* The blessing of God will attend 
tU their toils and tlie gratitude of man wiU await 
•n their trinmpha. 

Let them dig down into the bowels of the earth. 
Let them rive asunder the massive rocks, and unfold 
the history of creation aa it lies written on the pages 
€f thev piled up strata. Let tliem gatlier up the 
fbail fragments of a lost Fauna, reproducing the an- 
cient forms which inhabited the land or tlie seas, 
hringing them together, bone to his bone, till Levi- 
ithaa aiid Behemoth stand before us in bodily pre- 
MBce and in thdr full proportiooi, and we ahnoet 
tremble lest these dry bonet should lire again I Let 
them put natnre to tne rack, and torture her, in all 
her tmm, to the betrayal of her inmost seereta and 
confideneea. They naed not forbear. The fonnda- 
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the tphcre nnd the eyiiadcr vhich Arehim^les had 
liimMlf reqiie-*!**! to have irrc»upht uikjo it, m the 
chosen eiiiblcmn of hU eventful life. And the great 
orator fortliwiih resolved to make teareh for it 
himeelt 

Accordingly, he minbled out into the pU^ of 
their ancient siO|mlohro*, and, after a careful iiive»ti- 
giition, he eaine at la-t to a npot overgrown with 
shrubs and bushes, where pre«5ntly he de«eried the 
top of a small column ju>t ri-ing above the bmnchca. 
Upon this little column the sphere and the cylinder 
wore at len«jrth found carved, the inscription woe 
painfully deoyphered, and the tomb of Archiuielcs 
stood revenlei to the reverent homage of the illus- 
trious Roman quvstor. 

This was in the year 76 before the birth of our 
Saviour. Archimedes died about tlie year 212 be- 
fore Christ. One hundred and thirty -?ix years, only, 
h»d tliu4 e1n|«ed since the death of this celebrated 
person, before his tombstone was buried up beneath 
briers and brambles, and before the place and even 
the existence of it were forgotten, by the magistrates 
of the ver}* city, of which he was so long the proud- 
est ornauaent m peace, and tlie most elTective de- i 
fender in war. { 

What a lesson to human pride, what a^ commen- 
tary on human gratit'ide, was herd It is an inci- 
dent almost prcfif-ely like thnt winch the admirable 
and venerable Dr. Watts imagined or imitate«l, as 
the topic of one of his most striking and familiar 
Lyrics: — 

Tlieroo, smonc«t his trsToK Iband 

A broken ^tatllo on the ground ; 

And f«arcbinc on ward as lit* went. 

He traci-d a niint- d inoniinM>nt 

Monid, mo»s and -liade* had oTcrjrrown 

Tlie'Fculpturr of ilu- cruinblinc stone, 

Tel cro lie pa-vVd, wliti much ado. 

Ho pii'ssod. and spelled out, Sci-|rfHX 

'*£nouL'h.'* he critKl; ** I'll drudge DO more 

lo turning tbe dall stoles o'er; 

0*00000 

For when I feel my virtue fill. 
And my ambitious tlio'iehts prerafl, 
ni take a turn amoni; iho tombs, 
Aad 6CS whereto all glory cornea" 

I do not learn, howovr, tlint Cicero was cored of 
his eager vanity and his insatiate love of fame by 
this ** turn** aniong the Syracusan tombs. He was 
then only just nt the threshold of his proud career, 
and he went back to pursue it to its bloody end, with 
unabated zeal, and with an ambition only extinguish- 
able with his life. 

And after all, how richly, how surpassingly, was 
this local ingratitude and neglect made up to th« 
memory of Archimedes Jiimself, by the ojiportunity 
which It afforded to the greatest orator or tlte great- 
est Empire of antiquitv, to signalize his nppreciation 
and hU admiration of tliat wonderful genius, by going 
out personally into the ancient graveyards of S^'ra- 
cuse, and with tlic robes of oraue in their newest 
ffloss around him, to search for his tomb and to do 
honor to his ashes f The greatest orator of Imperial 
Rome anticipating the part of Old Mortality upon 
the eravcstone of the great mathematician and uie- 
chanie of antiquity \ This, surely, is a picture for 
mechanics in all osos to contemplato with a proud 
satisfaction and defiglit 

KATUABIEL HAWTROHNB 

Was bora at Salem, Mossocliusottai of a fiunHy 
of whom we have some glimpsea in one of his loto 
prefaces. His earliest Amcrioan ancestor came 
mm England, in tlie eari v part of the eeventeenUi 
century, ^ a soldier, legislator, JiMlge, a ruler in 
the oliurch ; ** like the venerable DocUoy ^no lib- 
ertinei** In Ua opiniona, since he penecuted tho 



Quakon with the b<^t of them. Ilis son was a 
man of rcsi>cetabilitv in hw day, for he took part 
in the burning of tfie witches. The race estar- 
Wished by tliese foonderaof the family, "from 
I father to fcon, for above a hundred rears followed 
I the sea; a prey-headed shipmaster m each gene> 
rsition ret iriajf 'from the quarter-deck to the home- 
' stea<l, while a boy of fourteen took tlie hcroditary 
' place Inffore tlie ma«t, confronting the salt spray, 
' and the gnle which had blustered against his sire 
and grandsire." From this old home at Salem, 
blcAclicd and wcathcrlientca, like ma<t of the old 
, houses there, Nathaniel Hawthorne went forth one 
; daytoCollejre, He was a fellow student with Long- 
fellow at Bowdoin, Maine, where he was graduated 
, in 1825. His earliest acknowledged imblicatioiis 
were his series of pa[>er8 in the Tol'tn^ from 
year to year; the popular annual conducted 
! by Mr. S. G. Goo<lrich, who early appreciated 
• the fine sen>itive genius which adonicd nis pagea 
j — ^though the public, which seldom has any pro- 
I found understanding of liternturo in a Ixxik of 
, amusement, scarcely recognised the new author. 
, A iK)rtion of thei«e stories and essays were col- 
! lectcd in a volume, with the title Titiee Told 
TaUn^ in 1837. Longfellow reviewed the book 
! with enthusiasm, in the North American; bat 
I tlie publication languished, and a second edi- 
I tion w:is ratlier nrgod by his finenda than called 
for by the public, when it appeared with a second 
series of the Talcs in 1842. 

It was about this time that Hawthorne became 
connected for a while with the occnpants of the 
Brook Farm at Roxbury; a community of literati 
and philosophers, who supported the freedom of a 
rural life by the independent hibor of their hands. 
Hawthorne took part in the affair, dropped his 

Ccn for tlie hoc, and looked over the horns and 
ristles of the bnites it was his lot to provide for, 
to the humanities gatliered around him. Thoo^ 
he spiritualized the afiair quite beyond any recog- 
nition of it9 actual condition. Brook Farm waa 
the seed, in his mind, of the Blithedale Bo- 
manoe. 

His next publication was The Jowmal ^ «» 
African Cruucr^ which he re-wrote from the 
MS. of hb friend and collcce companion, Ifr. 
Horatio Bridge, of the Cnited States Navy. It k 
a carcfuUv prepared volume of Jndidons obsenra- 
tion of the Canaries, the Cape de Yerd, Liberia, 
Madeira, Sierra Leone, and other pkoea of interest 
on tlie West Coast of Africa. 

Hawthorne had now changed hia reddence U> 
Concord, carrying with him bis newlv married 
wife. Miss Peabodv, where he occupied tbe Old 
Manse, which he.has described witn qoaint and 
touching fidelity in the introdnction to tbe fbr- 
tlier cnllection of his pq>er8 from the magacineB, 
the New England, the American Monthly, and 
a new gleaning of the fruitftil old Token— to 
which ho gave the title, Mourn from an Old 
Ilauce. He lived in dose retirement in thla old 
spot^ ooooentrating hia mind npon bis babitnal 
fanctea for tliree years, dnrinff whidi timei if we 
are to take literally, and it b probably not te 
ftt>m the troth, the picasantsketcb of bis reridcnoea 
by his friend, Mr. G. W. Omtla. he wm not teen 
by more than a dooeen of the Tiuagam 

In 18M Mr. Polk waa Preslilent, and Xir. Baa- 
eroft tlio historian Seoretaij of the Navy, wbaa 
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Hawthorne's friends secnrcd his appointment as 
Surveyor in the Custom-IIouse at Salem. He held 
thb post for a year, <li<charging its duties with 
unfailing regalanty, and meditating the characters 
of his associates, as the event proved, when he 
was dismissed on a change of the political powers 
at Washington, and wrote The Scarlet Letter^ in 
the prefare to which he gives an acconnt of liis 
Custom-Honse Experience:-?, with a literary photo- 
graph of that honoi'ed building and its occupants^ 

The Scarlet Letter was at last a palpaVle liit, 
It was published by Ticknor & Co., and had been 
wisely enlarged at the sorest ion erf the author's 
friend, Mr. J. T. FieUI«, a member of the firm, 
from a sketch conttuning the genu of the story, 
to an entire volame. 

The Seaiiet Letter is a pyschological romance. 
The hardiest Mrs. Malaprop would never ventnre 
to can it a novel. It is a tale of remorse, a study 
of character, in which tlie human heart is anato- 
mized, carefully, elaborately, and with striking 
poetic and dramatic power, lu incidents are 
tlmply these: A woman, in the early days of Bos- 
ton, becomes the sulject of the discipline of the 
oourt of those times, and is condemned to stand 
in the piltoiy and wear henceforth, in token of her 
shame, the scarlet letter A attached to her bosom. 
She carries her child with her to the pillory. Its 
other parent is unknown. At this opening scene 
her husband, from whom she had been separated 
in Europe, preceding him by ship across the At- 
hmtic, reappears from the forest, whither he has 
been 'thrown bv shipwreck on his arrival. He was 
a man of a cold intellectual temperament^ and de- 
votes his life thereafter to search for his wife's 
guilQr partner, and a fiendisli revenge. The 
young dergyman of the town, aman of a devont 
sensibility and warmth of heart, is the Tietim, as 
theMcphistophilean old physician fixes himself by 
bis side, to watch over hmi and protect his health, 
•noWect of great solicitude to his parishion«ra| 
tod, in reality, to detect his suspected secret, and 
post over his tortnrcs. This slow, cool, devilish 
purpose, like the concoction of some snblimated 
hdl broth, is perfected mdnally and inevitaldy. 
The waywordi elfish chUd, a ooooentratioii of guQt 



and iNission, binds the interests of * the parties to- 
gether, but throws little 8un2^hine over the scene. 
These are all the characters, with some casual in- 
troductions of the grim personages and manners 
of the period, unless we add the scarlet letter, 
which, m Hawthorne's hands, skilled to those al- 
legorical, typical semblances, Incomes vitalized as 
the rest. It is the hero of the vuluroe. The de- 
nouement is the deatli of the clerg^'man on a day 
of public festivity, after a public confession, in 
the arms of the pilloried, branded woman. But 
few as are these niain incidents thus briefly told, 
the action of the stor}*, or i t< i>asslon, U *' lung, ob- 
scure, and infinite." It is a drama in which 
thoughts are acts. The material has been thorough- 
ly fused in the writer's mind, and springs forth 
an entire perfect creation. 

The public, on the ap|>earance'of the Scarlet 
Letter, wad for once apprehensive, and the whole 
rciinue of literary reputation-inukcrs fa>tened ujKm 
the genius of Hawthorne. He hud retired from 
Salem to Berkshire, Massachusetts, where he oc- 
cupied a small, channingly situated fanner's hou^ 
at I^nox, on the Lake called the Stockbridge BuwL 
There he wrote the IIi/u*e of the Scren GahUsy 
published in 1851, one of the mo>t elaboi-ate and 
powerfully drawn of his later volumes. 

In the preface to this work Mr. Hawthorne es- 
tablishes a seiiaration between the dem:mds of tlie 
novel and the romance, and under the privilege of 
tho latter, sets up his claim to a certain degree of 
license in the treatment of the characters and in- 
cidents of his coming story. This license is in the 
direction of the spiritualities of the piece, in fa- 
vor of a process semi-allegorical, by which an 
acute analysis may be wrought out^ and the truth 
of feeling be minutely elaborated; an apology, 
in fact, fur the preference of character to action, 
and of character for that which is allied to the 
darker elements of life — the dread blossoming of 
evil in the souL and its fearfnl retributions. The 
House of the Seven Gables, one for each deadly 
sin, may be no unmeet adumbration of tlie cor- 
rupted soul of man. It is a ghostly, mouldy 
abode, built in some eclipse of the sun, and raftered 
with cursis dark ; founded on a in*Ave, and send- 
ing its turrets heavenward, as die lightning rod 
transcends its summit, to invite tlie wruth super- 
iml. Every darker shadow of human life lingers 
in and about its melancholy tdielter. There all 
the j^assions allied to crime, — ^pride in its intensity, 
avarice with its steely grine, and unrelenting con- 
science, are to be expiatea in the hou^e built on 
ii\)ustice. Wealth there withers, and the human 
heart grows cold: and thither are broucfat as 
accessories the chill glance of speculative philoso- 
phy, the descending hopes of the aged laborer, 
whose vision closes on the workhouse, the poor 
neoessities of the humblest means of livelihoodj 
the bodily and mental dihipidation of a wastea 
life. 

A residence for woman, child and n«B» 
A dwelling-place,— and yet no habitation 
A Home,— but under some prodigioos ban 
^ fTf *>*w"*nn ifliitwni 

O'er an there hung a shadow and a Isar; 
A sense of mystery tlie spirit daunted* 
And said as plain as whisper in the ear» 
The place Is hattttted I 
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Yet the snnshine cas^U its rays into the old 
boildin};, OA it mast, were it only to show as the 
darkneas. 

The story of the Hoase of the Seven Gables is 
& taio of retribution, of ex]nation, extending over 
a periiKl of two hundred venra, it taking all that 
while to lay the frhost of the earliest victim, in 
the time of the Salem witchcraft; for, it is to 
Salem that this blackened old dwelling, mildewed 
with easterly scud, Ix-lonjjs. The yeoman who 
orijiinally struck liis sjKule into the spot, by the 
side of a crystil sprinj*, was hanfred for a wizard, 
under the alllictivedisiK'UHiition of Cotton Mather. 
His hiTid pas-jod by f »rco of law undercover of an 
old sweopin? prant from the State, though not 
without hanl words and thoughts and litigations, 
to the pos-cs>ion of the Ahab of the Vineyanl, 
Colonel Pynchcon, tlic founder of the house, 
whoso statue<i.ine death-scene was the first inci- 
dent of the strongly ribbed tenement built on the 
ground thus sii*nici"oiisly acouired. It was a pro- 
phecy of tlic old wizard on his execution at Gal- 
low.s' Hill, looking steadfastly at his rival, tlio 
C-olonel, who was there, watching the scene on 
liorseback, that "God would give him blood to 
drink.** The sudden death of apoplexy was there- 
after minisrei-ed to the magnates of the Pyn- 
cheon family. After an intix)dnctory chapter 
detailing this early liistorv of the house, we are 
introduced to its broken fortunes of tlie pi-esent 
day, in its decline. An old maid is its one tennnt, 
left there with a life interest in the premises by 
the late owner, who«e vast wealth passed into the 
hands of a cousin, who immediately, touched by 
tliis talismnn of propiTty, was transformed from 
a youth of dissipation into a high, cold, and 
worldly state of re-iiKJctahility. His portrait is 
drawn in the volume with the repeateu Hnmings 
and 1al)or of a Titian, who, it is known, would 
ex|»end several years upon a haman head. We 
see him in every light, walk leisurely round the 
vast circle of that magical outline, his social posi- 
tion, till we clo<e in u{)on the man, narrowing 
slowly to his centre of falsity and selfishness. For 
a thorough witch laugh over fallen hollow-heart- 
edness and pretence, there is a terrible sardonic 
greeting in tlie roll-call of his uncompleted day^s 

J performances as he sits in the fatal chamber, 
teath-cold, having dnmk the blood of the ancient 
carse. Other inmates gather round old maid 
Hepzibah. A remote gable is rented to a young 
artist^ a daguerreotypist, and then come<> npon the 
scene the brother or the old maid, Clitfora Pyn- 
cheon, one day let oat from life incarceration for 
— ^what circumstantial evidence had brought home 
to him — the nmrder of the late familv head. 
Thirtv years had obliterated most of this man's 
moral and intellectaal nature, save in a certain 
blending of the two with his physical instinct for 
the sensuous and beantifal. A rare cliaractcr that 
for our spiritual limner to work apon I The agent 
he has provided, nature's ministranttotlnsfeebla- 
ne^ and disease, to aid in the reboilding of tiie 
man. ia a sprig of unconscious spontaneoos glri- 
hood — who enters the tliick shaaes of the dwell- 
ing of disaster as a sunbeam, to pat\fy and non« 
rish its stagnant life. Very beautlftil to this con- 
eeptSon, and subtly wronght the chapters in which 
the relation it developed. Then we have the 
■acriflce of pride and aolitaiy mlianthropy in the 



petty retail shop Hepzibah opens for the inoreas- 
mg needs of the rusty mansion. 

Tlie scene passes on, while Hepzibah, her exist- 
ence bound up in the resuscitation of Clifford, sap- 
ported by the salient life of. the yoatliful woman- 
hood of Phcebe, fulfils her destiny at tlie Old House 
— ^where, for a little sprinkling of pleasantry to 
this sombre tde, comes a voracious boy to devoui 
the gingerbread Jim Crows, elephants, and other 
seductive fry of the quaintly arranged window. 
His stuffed hide is a relief to the empt>'-waistcoat- 
ed ghost"* moving within. There is a hninble fel- 
low too, one Uncle Vcnncr, a good-natured servi- 
tor at small cliorcs — a poor devil in the eye of 
the world— of whom Hawtliorne, with kindly 
eye, makes sometlung by digging down under hit 
tattered habiliments to his better-preserved hu- 
man heart. He comes to the shop, and is a kind 
of out-of-door appendant to the fortnnes of the 
house. 

The Nemesis of the House is presiding for a new 
victim. Judge PyncheonV thoughts ai'e intent on 
nn old hobbv of the establishment, the procare> 
ment of a deed which was missing, and whiob 
was the evidence wanting to complete the title to 
a certain vast New Hami^shire grant — a portent- 
ous and arch-deceiving ignis fatuiis of the family. 
Clifford is supjxtsed to know something of tint 
matter; but, knowledge or not, the Judge U th® 
one man in the world wliom he will not meet 
Every instinct of his nature rises witliin him, in 
self-protection of his weak, sensitive life, against 
the stem magnetic power of the coarse, granite 
judge. More than that lies underneath. Ciif- 
ord had been anjustly convicted by tliose sot- 
picious death-marks of his suddenly deoca^ rda- 
tive — and the Judge had suffered it, holding all 
the time the kev which would have unlocked the 
mystery, — ^besidessome other shades of criminality. 
To escape an interview with tins man, Clifford 
and Hepzibah leave' the house in flight, while 
Jadge Pyncheon sits in the apartment of his dd 
ancestor, waiting for him. He is dead in his chur 
of apoplexy. 

The fortunes of the House, after thii tremen* 
dons purgation, look more brightly for thefatare. 
The fliverte*! patrimony of his ex-resjKJCtability— 
the Governor in posse of Massachusetts — retuma 
to its true channel to irrigate the dry heart of the 
Old Mnid, and furnish Clitford the luxuries of the 
beaatifuL The daguerreotypist, who turns oat to 
be the descendant of the wizanl,— the inventor 
of tfie curse — ^marries Phoebe, of course, and the 
parties have left tlie Old House, mouldering away 
in its by-street, for the tunny realm of a ooontiy 
summer retreat. 

A Wonder Book for Btty and Oirfi, a wriet 
of delicatelv modernized versions of old clasdctl 
myths and legends, followed, in a vein of fancy, i 
pleasantry, and earnest sympathy, with the fnSHk 
dmple mind of childhood. 

beverol small earlier volames of a i^roikr 
adaptation for the young, entitled Gran^afher^i 
C^sr, in which biographical events of Uio old 
Puritan history were arranged abont that fiuni* 
ly heirioom, with another volnmeof BUifmphM 
SUfrm^ were alno about this time ooUeoted and 
published together. 

Tlien came in answer to the inoraating demand, 
a new coUeotion Arom the boontiftil atupk of tbt 
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iMgamnes and aimiuils, The Sn4)w Image and 
cthrr TViVtf Told TdUe^ at least as quamt, poetical, 
and relkctive as its predecessors. 

Uawthonic had now attained those nnezpeoted' 
dedderata, a public and a purse, and with the con- 
tents of the latter he purchased a house in Concord 
— not the Old Manse, for that had passed into 
the hands of a aon of tlie old clergyman ; but a 
cottage onco occupied bj Alcott, the philosopher 
of the On>hic Sayings. Ills latest book, the Blithe- 
dale £ou.anct^ ^tea from this new home, the 
"Wayside." 

It has been generally understood that the dia- 
racter of Zenobia in tlits work was drawn, in 
s<Mne of its traits, from the late Margaret Fuller, 
who w^s an occasional visitor to the actual Brook 
Farm. The work, however, is anything but a 
literal description. In philosophic^ delineation 
of character, and its exhibition of the needs and 
shortcoming of certain attempts at improvement 
of the soo^ state, set In a framework of imagina- 
tive romance* it is one of the most original and 
inventive of the author's productions. 

In 1S52, when his old friend and college com- 
panion, Franklin Pierce, was nominated for the 
Presidency, Mr. Ilawthome came forward ns his 
biograplMrr — a work which he executed in mode- 
rate sjxice and with literary decorum. When the 
Presidtait was duly installed the following year, 
Hawthorne was not forgotten. One of the most 
lucrative otSces of the government was bestowed 
upon him — the consulship at liveriKwl — which, 
at the present time, he iv still in the ex\jo}'ment 
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Tbe Besdect of Hawthorne's early writings 
eonpored with the 0Qh6eqnent acknowledgment 
of their merita, is a notioeable fact in the history 
of American Bteratore. He htts himself spoken 
eflt. la a preface to % new edition of the TWml 
in 1851, ha says: ^'The author of * Twice Told 
Tales* has a claim to one dtetinction, which, as 
^aub of his literary brothren wiU cars about ols- 
patii^ it with bin, he used not be afraid to men- 



tion. He was, for a pood many yearR, the ob- 
scurest man of letters in America. Tliese stories 
were publislied in magaanes and annuals, ex- 
tending over a period c^ ten or twelve years, and 
comprising the whole of the writer^s young man- 
hooo, without making (so far as he has ever been 
aware) the slightest Imprcs^on on tiie public 
One or two among them, tlie 'Rill from the 
Town Pump,' in perhaps a greater degree than 
any other, had a pretty wide newspaper circula- 
tion ; OS for the re:*t, he has no ground for sup- 
posing that, on tiieir 6r^ appearance, tliey met 
with the good or evil fortune to be read by any- 
body." And he goes on to say how the most 
"effervescent'* period of his productive faculties 
was chilled by this neglect He burnt at this 
period many of his vmtings miite as good as 
what the public have since eagerly called for. 

This early neglect Is the more remarkable, as 
there is scarcely a trait of his later writings 
which did not exist in perfection in the first told 
tales. Without imdervaluing the dramatic unity, 
the constructive abilitv, and the philosophical 
development of the Scarlet Letter, the House with 
the Seven Gables, and the Blithedale Romance, 
this peglect was the more extraordinary look- 
ing at the maturity and fini>hed execution of the 
early writings, which contained someUiine more 
than the germ of the author's later and more 
successful volumes. Though in the longer works, 
dramatic unity of plot, su^^tained description, 
and acute analysis, are supported beyond the op- 
portunities of a short tale, it would be eany to 
enumerate sketches of ordinary length in the 
early writings which exhibit these qualities to 
advantage. The genius of Mr. Hawthorne, from 
the outset, has been marked by its thorough mas- 
tery of means and ends. Even his style is of that 
nature of simplicity, — a pure, colorless medium of 
his thought — that it m^^ms to have attained its 
perfection at once, without undergoing those 
changes which mark the improvements of writers 
of composite qualities. The whole matter which 
he works in is subdued to his hand ; so that the 
plain current of his langnage, without any foreign 
aid of ornament, is equal to all his necessities, 
whetiier he is in company with the laughter of 
playful children, the dignified ancestral associa- 
tions of family or history, or the subtle terrors 
and dismays of the spiritual world. The calm, 
equable, full, unvarying style is everywhere suf- 
ficient 

In the mastery of the supernatural, or rather 
spiritual, working in the darker passages of life, 
the emotions of guilt and pain, the shadows which 
cross the happiest existence, Hawthorne has a 
peculiar vein of his own. For these efiects he 
relies upon the subtle analogies or moralities 
which he traces with exquisite nkill, finding con- 
stantly in nature, art, and the commonest ex- 
periences of life, tiie ready material of his weird 
and gentie homilies. This fondness for allegory 
and the parable reacts upon his every-day topics, 
giving to his description Ihlness and drcum- 
sUntiality of detail to whidi he is Invited bv his 
warm sympathy with what is passing on about 
hiro. However barren the wond inay appear to 
many mlndt, it Is AiIl of signlfioanoe to hinu In 
his solitude and retirement, for Into whatever pub- 
lio positions he maj be oddO|y eost he wlU^^hnvs 
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be in i^tirenient, the f?eniii8 of iTie mithor will { 
create pictans to delight, solace, nnU instruct 
tlie plavenj of the busy world, who m-e less of tlie 
gome than Uus keen-sighted, sympathetic looker- 
on. 

niB oftAT auMTion. 
There wns once a time when New England groan- 
ed under the actual pn^sure of heavier wrongd than 
iho»e threatened oi)e# which brought on the Revo- 
tiotL James II.. the bii^utod 8uccc.^>or of Charles the 
Yolu[ituouH, h.-id annulled the eharters of all the 
eolonie^s and sent a hanvh and unprincipled soldier 
to take away our liberties and en«lui<ger our reli- 

g'on. . The adniinistnition of Sir Kdmund Andros 
eked fearccly a single charaitoristic of tyrauiiy: 
a Governor and Council, holding oflice from tlie 
Kinf^, and wholly independent of tlie country ; laws 
mnde and taxes levied without eoncurrence of the 
people, immediate or by their repre^ntatives ; the 
rights of private citizens violatea, and the titles of 
all landed property declared void; tlie voice of 
complaint stilled by restrictions on the pre^; and 
finally, di«<atfei'tion overawed by the first bond of 
mercenary troo)>5 that ever marched ou our free 
soil For two years our ancestors were kept in sul- 
len submission, by that filial love which had invaria- 
bly secured their allo<;iance to the mother country, 
whether its head chanced to bo a PurUament, Pro- 
tector, or popish Monarch. Till these evil times, 
however, sucii nnc(riance had been merely nominal, 
and the coIonii^tA had ruled themselves, enjoying 
far more freedom than is even yet the privilege of 
the native subjects of Great Britain. 

At length, a rumor reached our shores, tliat the 
Prince of Orange had venturo<l on an enterpri^, the 
soecess of which would be the triumph of civil and 
religious righta and the salvation of New England. 
It was but a doubtful whif]>er ; it might be false, or 
the attempt might fail ; and, in either ea.<^*, the man 
tliat stiiTed against King James would lose his 
head. Still tlic intcllif;e.iee produced a marked 
effect. The people i^miIed mysteriously in the 
etroeU, and threw bold glances at their oppressors ; 
while far and wide thei*e was a subdued and silent 
agitation, a? if the slightest signal would rouse the 
whole land from its nluggish despondency. Aware 
of their danger, the rulers resolved to avert it by an 
lm|)osing di:>play of strength, and perhai>s to counrm 
thfir desjiotisin by yet harsher mea^uresw One 
afternoon in Aprif, 1689, Sir Edmund Andros and 
his farorite councillors, being warm with wine, 
assembled the red-eoata of the Governor's Guard, 
and made their appearance in the streets of Boston. 
The son waa near setting when the march oom- 
meneed. 

The roll of the drum, at that unquiet crisis, aeera- 
ed to go through the streets less as the martial music 
of the soldiers, than as a muster-coll to the inhabit- 
ftnts themselves A multitude, by various avenues^ 
assembled in King street, which was destined to be 
the scene, nearly a century afterwards, <»f another 
encounter between the troops of Britain and a peo- 
ple struggling against her tyranny. Though more 
than sixty years had elapsed since the Pilgrims 
eame, this crowd of their descendanta still sliowed 
the strong and sombre featnrea of tlieir character, 
perha|)a more strikingly in aoch a stem emergency 
than on happier occasions lliere waa the sober 
garb, the general aeveritj of mien, the gloomy but 
undismayed expression, the acriptural fonna of 
•peech, and the confidence in Heaven'a blessing oo 
a righteous cause, which would hare marked a band 
of the original Puritana, when threatened by lome 
peril of the wSldemeMi. Indeed* It was not jei 



time for the old spirit to be extinct; since there 
were men in the street, that day, who had worship- 
ped there beneath tlie trees, before a honse was 
reared to the God for whom they had become 
exiles. Old sohliera of the Parliament were here 
too, smiling grimly at the thought tliat their aged 
arms might strike another blow against the house 
of Stuart. liere, also, were the veterans of King 
Philip's war, who had bunted villages and slaugh- 
tered youQg and old with pious ticreeness, while 
the godly 0i>uls throughout tlie land were helfHns 
tJioii with prayer. Several ministers were scattered 
among Uie crowd, which, unlike all other mobs, 
regarded them with such reverence, as if there were 
sanctity in Their very garments. Tliese holy men 
exerted their influence to ^iiiet the people, But not 
to disperse them. MeanUme, the purpose of the 
Goveruor in disturbing the peace of the town, at a 
l>eriod when Uie slightest commotion might throw 
the country into a ferment, was almost the universal 
subject of in<juii'y, and variously explained. 

** Satan will strike his mnster-stroke (yrcsently," 
cried some, ** because he knoweth that bis time is 
short. All our godly pastors are to be dm^^ed to 
prison i We shaU see them at a Sndthfield fire in 
king street 1* 

Uereupon, the people of each parish gathered 
closer round their minister, who looked calmly 
upwards and a&sumed a moi*e apostolic dignity, as 
well befitted a canilidate for the highest honor ef 
his profesiuon, the crown of martyrdom. It was 
actunlly fancied, at tltat period, that New England 
miglit iinve a John Rogers of her own, to take the 
place of that worthy in the Primer. 

** Tlie Pope of Rome has given orders for a new 
St Bartholomew I ** cried othera *' We are to be 
massacred, man and male child!" 

Neither was this rumor wholly discredited, al- 
though the wiser class believed the GoTcmoi's 
object somewhat less atrocious. His predeceseor 
under the old charter, Bradstreet, a venerable com- 
panion of the first settlers, was known to be in 
town. There were ^unds for conjecturing, that 
Sir Edmund Andros intended at once to stnke ter> 
ror by a parade of military force, and to eoufoniMl 
tlie opposite faction by possessing himself of their 
chiet 

** Stand firm for tlie old charter. Governor 1* 
sliouted the crowd, seixing upon the ideiL '*The 
good old Governor Bradstreet I * 

While this cry was at the londest» the people 
were surprised by the well-known figure of Gover^ 
nor Bradstreet himself, a patriarch of nearly ninety, 
who appeared on the elevated steps of a door, and, 
with characteristio mildness, besought them to mb- 
mit to the coustitoted authoritieai 

*' My children," concluded thia Tenerable person, 
*'do nothing rashly. Cry not aloud, but pray lor 
the welfare of New England, and expect patiently 
what the Lord will do in this manner] " 

Tlie event was soon to be decided. All thia tuna 
the roll of the drum had been af^roachbff throogb 
Comhill, louder and deeper, till, with reverberatioaa 
from house to house, and the regnhur tramp of mniw 
tial footsteps, it buret into the street A donhla 
rank of soldiers made their appearaoe^ oeeopyinc 
the whole breadth of the passage, with ahouldertd 
matchlocka, and matches burning, oo aa to prese nt a 
row of firea in the dusk. Their steady march wae 
like the progress of a machine, that would roS 
irreustibly over everything in lU way. Kcal^ 
moving a&irly, with a eonfosed elatter of hoolb on 
the pavement, rode a party of moanted gant l e a o^ 
the eentralligure bdnit Sir Edmnad Androe^ eld«4|» 
but enot ana ■oldierOike^ ThoM aroiuid him wm% 
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bia IkTotite eooncillora^ and tbe bitterest foea of New 
Ecglaiid At hU right haud rode Kd^irard Ran- 
dol|Ji, our arch enemy, that *' blasted wretch,** as 
CottoD Mather ealb him, who achieTcd the downfall 
of ovr ai.cicut eoverument, and was followed with a 
sensible cane Uirough life and to his ^rave. On the 
other tide was Bulliraut, scntteniig jests And 
mockeiy as he rode along. Dudley canie behind, 
with a downcast look, diriiding, as well ho might, 
to meet tbe indignant gaze of tlie peoule, who 
beheld bim, their only countryman by oirtli, among 
the oppressors of his native land. The captain of a 
frigate in tbe harbor, and two or three civil officers 
under the Crown, were also there. But the figure 
which most attracted the public eye, and stirred up 
the deepest feeline, was the Episcopal clergyman of 
King's Chapel, riding haughtily amoii^ the magis- 
trates in his priestly TC^tnients, the fitting represcn- 
tatire of prelacy and x>ersccution, the union of church 
and state, and nil those abominations which had 
driTen Uie Puritans to the wilderness. Another 
guard of soldiers, in double rank, brought up the 



The whole scene was a picture of the condition 
of Kew England, and its moral, tlie deformity of 
any goveruuieut that does not grow out of the nar 
tore of things and the character of the people. On 
one side the religious multitude, with their sad 
▼isagcs and dark attire, and on the other, the p;roup 
of despotic rulers, with the high chuix-hman in tlie 
midst; and here and there a crucifix at their bosoms, 
aU m.ngnificent]y elad, flushed with wine, proud of 
onjnst authority, and scofiing at the universal groan. 
And the mercenary soldiers, waiting but the word 
to deluge tlie street with blood, showed the only 
means by which obedience could be secured. - 

** Oh I Lord of Ilo^ts I " eried a voice among the 
erovd, ** prorido a Champion for thy people 1 " 

This ejaculation was loudly uttered, and served 
as a herald*a cry to introduce a remarkable per- 
sonage. The crowd had rolled back, and were now 
huddled together nenrly at the extremity of the 
street, while the soldiers had advanced no more 
than a third of ita lengtK The intervening sjpoce 
' was empty — a paved solitude, between lofty Winces, 
which threw almost a twilight shadow over it. 
Suddenly, there waa seen the figure of an ancient 
man, who seemed to have emerged from among the 
people, and was walking by himself alons the centre 
of tne street, to confront the armed band. Ho woro 
the old Puritan dress, a dark cloak and a steeple- 
crowned hat, in the fisshion of at least fifty years 
before, with a heavy sword upon his thigh, but a 
stair ia hxa hand, to assist the tremulous gait of 
«g& 

When at some ^stance from the multitude, the 
old man turned slowly round, dieplnyinff a face of 
antique majesty, rendered doubly venerable by the 
hoary beard tliat descended on his breast He made 
a gesture at once of encouragement and warning, 
then turned again and resumed his way. 

''Who ia this gray patriarch t" asked the young 
men of their sire^ 

* Who is this Tcnerable brother f " asked tha old 
aen among themsdvesi 

But none could make reply. Tba fathers of tha 
people, those of fourscore years and upwards, were 
disturbed, deemiag it strange that they should for- 

Gt one of such evident auSiority, whom they must 
TO known in their early days, the assoctata of 
Viothrop and all tba old Councillors, giving laws, 
■nd nakinff prayers, and leading them against tba 
mTagei The elderly men ought to haya remember- 
ed Um, toob with loeka as gray In theiryoath, as 
thdr own wart BOW. And tha young I Boweowd 



he haTe passed so ntterlv from their memories—- that 
hoary sire, the relic of long departed times, whose 
awful benediction had surely been bestowed on their 
uncovered heads in childhood. 

"Whence did he comet What is his purpose f 
Who can this old man be f " whispered the wondering 
crowd. 

Bleanwhile, tlie venerable stranger, staff in hand, 
was pursuing his solitary walk along tbe centre of 
the street. As he drew near the advancing soldiers, 
and as the roll of tiicir drum came full upon his ear, 
the old ikian raised himself to a loftier mien, while 
the decrepitude of age seemed to full from his shoul- 
dcTS, leaving hin) in gray but unbroken dignity. 
Kow, he marched onwards with a warrior's step, 
' keeping time to the military mui»ie. Thus the aged 
form advanced on one side, and the whole parade of 
soldiers and magistrates on the otiier, till, when 
scarcely twenty yards remained between, the old 
man grasped his staff by tlic middle, and held it be- 
fore him like a lender^s truncheon. 

"Standi" cried he. 

The eye, the face, and attitude of command ; the 
solemn yet warlike peal of that voice, fit cither to 
rule a host in the battle-field or be niised to God in 
prayer, were irr(si»tible. At the old man's word 
and outstretched arm, the roll of the drum wat 
hushed at once, and the advancing line stood^ stilL 
A tremulous enthusiasm seized ui)on the multitude. 
That stately foim, combining the leader and the 
saint, so gray, so dindy seen, in such an ancient 
garb, could only belong to some old champion of 
the righteous cause, whom the oppressor's drum 
had summoned from his grave. Tliey raided n shout 
of awe and exultaUon, and lookei for the deliver- 
ance of New England. 

The Governor, and the gentlemen of his party, 
perceiving themselves brought to an uuen>ected 
stand, rode hastily forward, as if they would have 
preyed their snorting and aiTiighted horses right 
against tlie honry apparition. Ue, however, blenched 
not a step, but glancing his severe eye round tba 
group which half encompassed Jiim, at last bent it 
sternly on Sir Edmund Andres. One would have 
thought that the dark old man was chief ruler 
there, and that the Governor and Council, with sol- 
diers at tlieir back, representing Uie whole power 
and authority of tlie Crown, had no alternative but 
obedience. 

" What does this old fellow here f * eried Edward 
Randolph, fiercely. "On, Sir Edmund! Bid the 
soldiers forward, and give tlie dotard the same 
choice tliat you give all his countrymen — ^to stand 
aside or be trampled on I * 

" Kay, nay, let us show respect to the good grand- 
sire," s:iid Bullivant, kiughing. •• See you not he ia 
some old round-headed dignitary, who hath lain 
asleep these thirty years, and knows noUiing of the 
change of times! Doubtless, he thinks to put oa 
down with a proclamation in Old KoU's name I * 

" Are you mad, old man t" demanded Sir Edmund 
Andros, m loud and harsh tones. "How dare yoa 
stay the march of King James's Goyemor t ** 

" 1 haye staid the morch of a King himself, era 
now," replied the gray figure, with stem eomposure. 
" I am here. Sir Goyemor, because tlie cry of aa 
oppressed people hath disturbed ma in my secret 
place; and beseeching this fisvor aamestly of tha 
Lord, it was youehsafed ma to appear once again 
on earth in tbe good old eanaa of his sainta. And 
what speak ye of James f There ia no longer n 
popish tyrant on the throne of England, and by to> 
morrow noon hia name shall ba a by-word in thia 
yery street, where ye would make it a word of ter- 
lor. Back, thou that wast a Goyaroor, back I With 
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this night thy power is ended— to-morrov, the 
prison 1 — back, lest I foretell the scafibldl " 

The people had been drawing nearer and nearer, 
and dnuking in the words of their ehanipion, who 
spoke in accents long disused, like one unaccustomed 
to converse, except with the dead of many years 
aga But his voice stirred their soulo. Tliey con- 
fronted the soldiers, not wholly without arms, and 
ready to convert the very stones of the street into 
deadly weapons^ Sir Eldmnnd Andros looked at 
the old man ; then he cist his hard and cruel eye 
over the multitude, and beheld them burning with 
tliat Inrid wratli, so difficult to kindle or to ouench; 
and again he fixed his gaze on the agea form, 
which stood obscurely in an open space, where 
neither friend nor foe had thrust himseIC What 
were his thoughts, he uttered do word which migtit 
discover. But whether the oppressor was ove> 
awed bv the Gray Champion's look, or perceived 
his peril in the threatening attitude of the people, it 
is certain that ho gave back, aud ordered his soldiers 
to commence a slow and guarde<l retreat. Before 
another sunset, the Governor, and all that rode so 
proudly with him, were prisoners, and Ions ere it 
was known that James had abdicated King William 
was proclaimed througliout New England. 

But where was the Gray Champion t Some 
reported that when the troops had gone from King 
street, and the people were tlirongiiig tumultuously 
in tlieir rear, Bradstrcet, the aged Governor, was 
seen to embrace a form more aged than his own. 
Others soberly affirmed, that while they marvelled 
at the venerable grandeur of his as]>cct, the old man 
had faded from their eyes, melting slowly into the 
hues of twiliglit, till where ho stood there was aa 
e:npty space. But all agreed that the hoary shape 
was ^one. Tlie men of that generation watched 
for his reappearance, in sunshine and in twilight, 
but never saw him more, nor knew when his fune- 
ral passed, nor where his gravestone wasi 

And who was the Gray Chiunpionff Perhaps his 
name might be found in the records of tliat stern 
Court of Justice which passed a sentence too mighty 
for the nge, but glorious in all after times for its 
humbling lesson to the monarch and its high ex- 
ample to the subject. I have heard, that whenever 
the descendants of tlie Puritans are to show the 
spirit of their sires the old man oppears again. 
When eighty years had passed he walked onee more 
in King street Five years later, in tlie twilight of 
nn April morning, he stood on the green, beside 
the ineeting-ho\ise, at Lexington, where now tlie 
obelisk of granite, with a slab of slate inlaid, com- 
memorates the first fallen of the Revolution. And 
when our fathers were toiling at Uie breastwork on 
Bunker's Hill, all through that night the old war- 
rior walked his rounds^ Lon^, long nmy it be 
ere it comes again I His hour m one of darkness, 
and adversity, and peril. But should domestic 
tyranny oppress us, or the invnder^s step pollute oar 
soil, still may the Gray Champion come ; for he is 
the type of Now England's hereditary spirit; and 
bis shadowy tnaroh on the eve of danger most ever 
be the pledge that New £ogUuid*s tona will vindi- 
eate thtir ancestry. 
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Sot I have climbed hi^h, and my reward UimalL 
Here I stand, with weaned knees, earth, indeed, at 
a dizzy depth below, but heaven far, for beyond 
me sUlL O tliat I eould soar up into the very 
aenith, where nan never breathed, nor eagle ever 
flew, and where tha ethereal aznre melts away from 
the eye, and appears only a deepened abode of 
Bothlngnesst And yet I ahiTor at thai aold and 



solitary thought What deads are g^cring in the 
golden west, with direful intent against the bri^U 
ncss and the warmth of this snmmcr afternoon I 
They are ponderous oir-shipe, black as death, and 
freighted with the tempest ; and at intervals their 
thunder, tlie signal-giinsof that unearthly sqoai1ron» 
rolls distant along the deep of heaven. These 
nearer heaps of fieccy vapor — methinks I could roll 
and toss upon them the whole day long! — seem 
scattered here and there, for the repose of tired pil- 
grims through the sky. Perhaps — ^for who eon 
tell f — ^bca\itiful spirits are disporting themaelvea 
there, and will bless my mortal eye 'aith the brief 
appearance of their curly locks of golden light, and 
laughing faces, fair and uint as tlie people of a rosy 
dream. Or, where tlie floating moss to imperfectly 
obstructs the color of the firmament, a slender foot 
and fairy limb, resting too heavily apon the frul 
support, may be tlirust through, ana suddenly with- 
drawn, whiU longing fancy follows them In TMn. 
Yonder again is an airy archipelago^ where the 
sunbeams love to linger in their jouniey ings through' 

3iace. Every one of those Utile clouds has been 
ipped and steeped in radiance, which the slightest 
pressure might disengage in silvery profasion, like 
water wrung from a sea-maid's hair. Bright they 
are as a young man's visions, and, like them, would 
be realized in chillness, obscurity, and tearsi I will 
look on them no more. 

In three parts of the visible circle, whose eentre 
is this spire, I discern eultirated fields. Tillages, 
white country-seats, the waving lines of rivulets^ 
little placid lakes and here and there n rising 
erouna, that would fain be termed a hilL On the 
fourth side b the sea, streiclnng away to^nsrds a 
viewless boundary, blue and calm, except where the 
passing anger of a shadow flits across its sarfoee, 
and is gone. Hithcrward, a broad inlet penetrates 
far into the land; on tlie verge of the harbor, 
formed by its extremity, is a town ; and over it am 
I, a watchman, all-heeding and onheeding: Oh! 
that the multitude of chimneys eould apeak, like 
those of Madrid, and betray, in smoky whispers, the 
secrets of all who, since their first foundation, have 
as^mbled at the hearths within! Oh, that the 
Limping Devil of Le Sage would perch beside me 
here, extend his wand over this contiguity of roofi^ 
uncover every chamber, and make me familiar with 
their inhabitants! The most desirable mode of 
existence might be that of a spiritualized Paul Pry, 
hovering invisible round man and woman, witness- 
ing their deeds, searching into their hearts^ borrow- 
ing brightness from their felicity, and shade^ from 
Uieir sorrow, and retaining no emotion peculiar to 
himselt But none of these thinn are possible; and 
if I wonld know tlie interior of briek wall^ or the 
mystery of homan bosoms, I ean but goesSi 

Yonder la a fair street, extendins north and 
south. The stately mansions ore placed eaoh on its 
earpet of rerdant grass, and a long flight of steps 
descends from every door to the pavement Oma* 
mental trees, the broad-leafed horse diestnat, the ehn 
•o lofty and bending, the graoeful bat infrequent wil> 
low, and others whereof I know not the namely 
grow thrivingly among brick and stone. The oUione 
rays of the san are intereepted by these ^reea ati> 
sens, and by the houses, so that one aide of tiia 
■treet is a shaded and pleasant walk. On its whole 
extent tliere is now but a aingle passenger, advaoa* 
ing from the npper end: and he, anlesa dfatanos^ 
and the medium of a poeketepyglass do him nort 
than Jostiee, is a fine young man of twen^. H« 
aaanters slowly fbrward, slapping his left hand with 
his folded glovesi bendinff hie eyea qdoa the pay^ 
menti and aometiiiMa raistng them to iacvir a gluMt 
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before liinL Certatnlj, ht has a pcnsire air. Is he 
in doubt, or in dcbtt Is be, if the question be 
aDowmble, in lovef Doee he strive to be melaii* 
dioly and gentlemanlike f Or, is he merely ovci^ 
eome by the heatf Bnt I bid him farewell, for the 
present. The door of one of the bouses, an aribto- 
eratie edifice, with curtains of purple and gold wav- 
ing from tiie windows, is now opened, and down 
the atfps eome 'two Indies, swinging their parasols, 
and lightly arrayed for a summer ramblCL Both 
are Toang, both are pretty ; bnt methinks the left 
hand lass is the iairer of the twain ; and though she 
be so serious at tliis moment, I could swear that 
there is a treasure of gentle fun within her. Tltey 
stand talking a little while upon the steps, and 
finally proc^d up the street Meantime, as their 
laeea are now turned from me, I may look else- 
where. 

Upon that whart and down the corresponding 
street. Is a busy contrast to the quiet scene which 1 
hare just noticed. Business evidently has its centre 
there, and many a man is wasting Uie summer after- 
noon in labor and anxiety, in losing- riches, or in 
gaining them, when he would be wiser to flee away 
to some pleasant country village, or sliaded lake m 
the forert, or wild and cool sea-beacK I see vessels 
unlading at the wharf, and precious merchandise 
strown upon the ground, abundantiy as at the bottom 
of the sea, that market whence no goods return, and 
where there is no captain nor supercargo to render 
an aoeount of sales. Here, the clerks are diligent 
with their popcr and pencils, and sailors ply the block 
and tackle that hans over the hold, accompanying 
their toil with cries, long drawn and roughly melo- 
dious^ till the bales and puncheons ascend to upper 
air. At a little distance, a group of gentlemen are 
assembled round tiie door of a warehouse. Grave 
seniors be they, and I would wager— if it were safe, 
in these times, to be responsible for any one—that 
the least eminent among them, might vie with old 
Tineentio, that incomparable trafficker of Pisa. I can 
even select the wealtmest of the company. It is the 
dderly personage, in somewhat rusty black, with 
. powder^ hair, the superfluous whiteness of which is 
visible upon the e^>e of his eoat His twenty ships 
are wafted on some of their many courses by every 
breeze that blows, and his name— I will venture to 
•ay, though I know it not — is a famiUar sound 
among the far separated merchants of Europe and 
thelndica. 

But I bestow too mneh of mv attention in this 
quarter. On looking again to the lonff and shady 
walk, I perceive that the two fair girls have encoun- 
tered the young man. After a sort of shyness in the 
recognition, he turns back with them. Moreover, he 
has sanctioned rov taste in regard to his companions 
by placing himself on the inner side of the pavement, 
nearest the Venus to whom I— enactins, on a steeple- 
top^ the part of Paris on the top of Ida— adjudged 
the golden apple. 

In two streets, converging at right angles towards 
my watchtower, I distinguish three different proees- 
sioRO. One It a proud array of voluntary solaiers in 
bright uniform, resembling from the height whence 
I lM>k down, the painted veterans that garrison the 
windows of a toyshop^ And yet, it stin my heart; 
their regular advance, their nodding plumes, the sun- 
flssh on their bayonets and musket-lMurreli, the roll 
of their drams ascending past me, and tiie fife ever and 
taon inereing through— these things have wakened 
a warlike fire, peaeefU though I be. Close to their 
tear marehee a battalion of sehoolboya, ranged in 
erooked and irregular platoons^ shouldering sticks, 
dumping a harsli and unripe eiatter fWnn an Inetni- 
' oC tl% uA ridiculously aping tha intrieaU 



manmuvree of the foremost band. Kevertiieless, as 
slight differences are scarcely perceptible from a 
church spire, one might be tempted to ask, ' Which 
are the boys f— or r^cr, * Which the men V But, 
leaving these, let us turn to tiie third procession, 
whicli, though sadder in outward show, may excite 
identical reflections in the thoughtful mind. It is a 
funeral. A hearse, drawn by a black and bony steed, 
and covered by a dusty pall ; two or three coaches 
rumbling over the »toncs, their drivers half asleep; a 
dozen couple of careless mourners in their every-day 
attire; such was not the fashion of our fathers, when 
they carried a friend to his grave, lliere is now no 
doleful clang of the bell, to proclnim sorrow to the 
town. Was the King of Terrors more awful in those 
days than in our own, tltat wisdom and philosophy 
have been able to produce this change f Kot so. 
Here is a proof that he retains his proper majesty. 
The military men, and the military boys, are wheeling 
round the comer, and meet the funeral full in the 
face. Immediately, the drum is silent, oil but the tap 
that regulates each simultaneous footfalL The sold iers 
yield the path to the dusty liearee and unpretending 
train, and the children quit their ranks, and clutter 
on the sidewalks, with timorous and instinctive curi- 
osity. The mourners enter tiie church-yard at the 
base of the steeple, and pause by an open grave 
among tiie burial-stones ; the lightning glimmei-s on 
them as they lower down the coffin, and the thunder 
rattics heavily while they throw the earth upon its 
lid. Verily, the shower is near, and I treiuole for 
the yonitg man and the girls, who have now disap- 
})earcd from the long and »hady street. 

How various are the situations of the people covered 
by the roofs beneath me, and how diversified arc the 
events at this moment befalling theml llie new- 
born, the aged, the dying, the strong in life, and the 
recent dead, are in the diambers of these many man- 
sions. The full of hope, the happy, the ini(«rnble, 
and the desperate, dwell togetlicr within the circle 
of my glance. In some of the houses over which my 
eyes room so coldly, suilt is entering into hearts 
that are still tenanted by a debased and tixnlden 
virtue — guilt is on the verv edge of commission, and 
the impending deed might "be averted ; guilt is done, 
and the criminal wonders if it be irrevocable. There 
are broad thoughts struggling in my mind, and, 
were I able to give them distinctncM, they would 
make their way in eloquence. Lo I the roin-drope 
ore descending 

The clouds, witliin a little time, hove gathered over 
all the sky, hanging heavily, as if about to drop in 
one unbroken moss upon the earth. At intervals, the 
lightning flashes from their brooding hearts, quivers, 
disappears, and then eomes the tiiunder, travelling 
slowly after its twin-bom flame. A strong wind has 
sprung up, howls tiirough tlie darkened streets, and 
raises the dust in dense bodies, to rebel against the 
approaching st6rm. The disbanded soldiers fly, the 
funeral has already vanished like its dead, and all 
people hurry homeward— oil that have a home; 
while a few lounge by the corners, or trudge on des- 
perately, at tiieir leisure. In a narrow lane, which 
eommnnicates with the shady street^ I di»6era flie rich 
old merchant, putting himself to the top of his speed, 
lest the rain sliould convert his hair-powder to a paste. 
Unhappy gcnticman I By the slow vehemence, and 
painful moderation wherewith he journeys, it b but 
too evident that Podagra has left its thriuinff tender- 
ness in his great toei But yonder, at a nr mora 
rapid pace, come three otiier of my aoqnaintanee, tha 
two pretty fpirla and tiie young man, unsessonablj 
interrapted in their walk. Tlieir footsteps are sup- 
ported by tiie risen dust^ tiie wind lends them tta 
Telooity, tliey fly Uka tiiree teabinis driven laudvard 
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by tbe tempesttioiis brccz«. The loclies woald not 
thus riTAl AtaUnto, if ihev but knew that any one 
were at leUare to observe them. A h t as tlicy ba5ten 
onward, laughinff in the ongry face of natnre, a sud- 
den eatastronlie has chanced. At the corner where 
the narrow lane enters into the street, they come 
plump against tlie old merchant^ whose torU»i«« mo- 
tion has just brought him to that point He likes not 
the sweet encounter ; the darkness of the whole air 
gathers speedily upon liis v'lMge, and there is a f«aa!^ 
on bdth sides. Finally, he tlirusts aside the youth 
with little courtesy, sciz**^ m\ arm of each of the two 
girls, and plods onward, like a magician with a 
prize of captive fairioiii. All this is easy to be under- 
stood. How disconsolate the poor lover stnnds! 
regardless of the rain that Mircatens an exceeding 
damage to his well fashioned habiliments, till he 
catches a backward glance of mirth from a bright 
eye, and turns away with whatever comfort it 
convcysw 

Th6 old man and his daughters are safely boused, 
and now thestonn lets loo^e its fury. In every dwell- 
ing I perceive tlic faces of the chambermaids as they 
shut down tlie windows, excluding the impotu )us 
shower, and shrinking away from the quick tiory 
glare. The large drops descend with force upon t!ie 
alatcd roofs, and ri^ i^ain in smoke. Tliepi is a 
rush and roar, as of a river through the air, and 
muddy streams bubble majestically along the pave- 
ment, whirl their dusky foam into tlio koniieC and 
disappear beneath iron gr.itesw Thus did Arethusa 
sink. I love not my station here aloft, in the midst 
of the tumult wliich I am ^Mwerless to direct or quell, 
with the blue lightning wrinkling on my brow, and the 
thnndor mutteriuc its first awful sylhiblcs ia my ear. 
I will descend. \ et let me give anotlier glance to the 
sea, where the foam breaks out in long white lines 
upon a broad expanse of blackness, or lK>ils up in far 
distant points, like snowT mountain-tops in the eddies 
of a flood ; and let me look onee more at the crecn 
plain, and little hills of the country, over wliiob the 
giant of the storm is riding in robes of mist» and at 
the town, whose obscured and desolate strccu might 
beseem a city of the dead ; and turning a single mo- 
ment to the sky, now ghioniy as an author's pruspccta, 
I prepare to resume my station on lower earth. But 
stay ! A little speck of azure has widened in the 
western heavens ; the sunbeams find a passage, and 

§0 rejoicing through the tempest; and on yonder 
arkcst cloud, born, like hallowed hopes, of the glory 
of another world, and the trouble and teon of this, 
brightens forth the Rainbow I 

OUTER WEZmSLL HOLMES, 
Wrosb polished verses and pkivful satiric ynt 
ore the delight of his cunteuiporaneis as they Mill 
be cheriehcd beqaests of our own day to posterity, 
is a son of the aathor of the AnnaU, the Doctor 
of Divinity at Cambridgo. At tlmt learned town 
of Massocnasetts, he was bom August 29, 1809. 
He was educated at the Phillijis Academy at 
Exeter, and graduated at Harvom in 1829. * He 
then ffave a year to the kw, during which 
tiine He was entertaining the good people of 
Cambridge with Tarious anonymous efrusioiis of 
a waggish poetical character, in the CoUegian* 
a periodical published by a number of andergm- 
duates of Uarvard Uniyerslty In 1830, in which 
John O. Sargent wrote the versatile papers in 
prose and verse, signed Charles Sherry ; and the 
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accomplished William H. Simmons, -a brilliant 
rhetorician, and one of tlio purest readers we 
liAve ever listened to, was *^ I»ckfast,*^ translating 
Schiller, enthusiastic on Ossian, and snapping up 
college jokes and trifle's; and Robert Habersham, 
under the guise of " Mr. Airy,*' and Tlieodore Wm. 
Snow as **GeoftTCy la Touchc," brought their 
quotas to the literary pic-nic Holmes struck out 
a new vein among them. Just as Pmod had done 
in the Etonian niid Knight^s Quarterly M.<igazine. 
Of the twenty -five pieces published by him, some 
half dozen have been collected in his ** Poems.^ 
The ** Meeting of the Dryads" * OQ occasion of 
a Presidential thinning of the college trees; ^^The 
Sjicctre Pig" and "Evening by a Tailor,** are 
among them. 

As a lawyer, Holmes, like most of the Ameri- 
can literati who have generally begun with that 
profession, was evidently falling under tlie poets* 
censure, " penning a stanza when he should en- 
gross ;** when he turned his attention to medidne, 
and forswore for a time the Muses. He was, 
however, guilty of some very clever anonymous 
contributions to a volume, the Harbinger^ msunly 
written by himself. Park Benjamin, and £i)es Sar- 
gent, and which was publUhed for the benefit of a 
charitable institution.^ In 1838, the year of this 
production, he visited Europe, residing chiefly at 
Pans, in tlie prosecution of his medical studies, 

Af^er nearly three years* residence abroad, lie 
returned to take his medical degree at Cambridge^ 
in 1836, when he delivered Poetry^ a MetrtcoX 
Essay ^ before the Harvard Phi Beta Kappa; 
which he published the same year, in the nrst 
acknowledged volume of his Poems-t In ^Poe- 
tr}%" he describes four stages of tlio art, the Pas- 
toral, Martial, Epic, and jDramatic ; successfhlly 
illustrating tlie two former bv Ills lines on "The 
Cambridge Churchyard** and ^^Old Ironndes,** 
which last has become a national lyric, having 
first been printed in tlie Boston Daily Adnertiaer 
when the frigate Constitution lav at tlie Navy 
Yard in Charlestown, and the department had 
resolved upon breaking her np—« fate fW>m which 
she was preserved by the verses, which ran 
through tlie newspa^rs vrith universal applanse, 
and were circidated in the city of Washington in 
handbills.} 

In this poem he introduced a descriptive ras^ 
sa^ on Soring, at once literal and poetical, in a 
vein wliicu he has since followed ont with bril* 
liant eflect. The volume also contained "The 
Last Leaf,*' and **My Aunt," which established 
Holmcs*s reputation for humorous quaintness. In 
his preface lie offers a vindication of the eztravap 
pant in literature; but it is onlva duller unthink- 
ing mind which would quarrel with such eztror 
vaganoos as his humor sometimes takes on, or 
deny Uie force of his explanation tliat. ^as ma- 
terial oltfecto in different lighto repeat themselves 
in sliadows variously elongated, ctmtracted, ores- 
aggeruted, so our solid and sober thonglits oaricir 
ture themselves in fantastic shapeOi inseparable 
from their originals; and having a unity in their 

• TlM BtrMnstr; 8 May 01fL4edk»l«dto1btltdl«J^ 
bftvt M kindly al'M Um New EngUnd IntUtDtlMi fcr tbi Eto* 
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extniTagMioe, which proyes thorn to hATe retniiied 
tlieir proportions in certiun respects, however 
differing in ontline from their prototypes.** 

In 1838 Dr. Holmes becaiiie Professor of Ana- 
tomy find Phj^-iology ftt Dartmoath. On his 
marriage in 1840, he established himself in Bos- 
ton, where he acqaired tlie position of a faahion- 
ablc and 8«oces:>fuI practitioner of medicine. In 
1617 be was made Parkman Professor of Ana- 
tomy and Physiology, in the Medical School at 
Harvard. 

His chief professional publications are his Boyb- 
ton Prize Dissertations for 1836-7, on Indigenatu 
InUrmitUnt Fever in New England^ Nature and 
Treatment oj Neuralgia^ and Utility and Import- 
ance 0/ Direct Exploration in Medical Practice; 
Lxtwru on HoaKxopatliy and other Ihhtsione 
in 1841; Reix)rt on ^[edical Literature to the 
American Association, 1848 ; and occasional arti- 
cles in the journals, of which the most important 
is ** the Ck>ntagiousnes3 of Puerperal Fever," in 
the New England Journal of Medicine and Snr- 
gej, April, 1848. 

Dr. Uolmes is celebrated for his ^ere d'oocor 
*»», deveriy intrtxlaced with impro!iiptu graces 
fof course, entirely unpremeditated) at medical 
fea'its and Phi Beta Kappa Festivals, and other 
fiodal gatherings, which are pretty sure to have ' 
some fanciftil descriptions of nature, and laugh 
loudly at tlie ouackerien, both the properly pro- 
fes.<ional, and tiie literary and social of the day. 
His Terpsichore was pronounced on one of these 
opportunities, in 1843. Uis Stethoecope Song was 
one of these eifusdons; his Modest Requeet at 
Everett's inaugunition at Harvard another, and 
mm more icviil be reniemliered. 

Uraaia^ a Bhymcd Lesson^ with some shrewd 
hits at the absurd, and suggestions of the practical 
in the !H)cial economy of Uie day, was delivered 
Wore the Boston Mercantile Library A^^sociation, 
in 1846. Astrea is a Phi Beta Kappa pNoem, pro- 
aonncod by the author at Yale College in 18o0. 

In 1852 Dr. Holmes delivered a course of lee- 
tnres on the English Poets of the Nineteenth 
Cctiturg^ a portion of which he subsequently 
fepeated in X^ew York. The style was precise 
and animated ; the illustrations, sliarp and cleanly 
cot In the criticism, tliere was a leaning rather 
to the bold and dashing bravura of Scott and 
^Ton, than the calm philosophical mood of 
Wordsworth. Where there was any game on the 
win^ when the "servile herd" of imitators 
•ad the poetasters came in view, they were dropped 
ftt onoe by a felioitons shot. Each lecture dosed 
with a copy of verses humorous or sentimental, 
growing ont of the prevalent mood of the bom's 
oisoosdioiL 

In look and manners, Dr. Holmes is the viva* 
tioQs sparkling perwnoce his poems would indi- 
OAte. His smile is easily invoked ; he is fond of 
pun and inevitable ot repartee, and his eonversa- 
^on rans on oopiously, supplied with choice dis- 
flriuiinating words kden with the best stores of 
picked fiict from the whole range of Mience and 
■^^ty; and of ingeniout reflection in a certain 
^ttn of optimism. As a medical lectnrer, Ms style 
{nut be admirable, at onoe dear and anbOe, popn* 
<tf and refined. 

In the winter Moson he resides at Boeloii; 
'"tterly aimning himself wiUi Uie profitable TOile- 
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ty of vi.<iting the towns and cities of the Northern 
and Middle States in the delivery of lectare% of 
which he has a good working stock on hand. 
Tlie anatomy of the popular lecture he nnder- 
stands perfectly — ^how large a proportion of wit he 
may safely associate with the least quantity of dnl- 
ness ; and thus he carries pleasure and relinement 
from tiie chni-med salons of Beacon street to 
towns and villiiiies in the back districts, suddenly 
opened to light and civilization by the straight 
cut of the railroad. In summer, or ratiier in 
spring, summer, and autumn, the Doctor is at his 
home on the Hou^tontc, at Pittsfield, with acres 
around him, inherited from his maternal once?- 
tors, tiic Wendells, in whom the whole townsliip 
was once vested. In 1735, the Hon. Jacob Wen- 
dell bought the township of Pontoosuc. and his 
grandson now resides on the remmint of twenty- 
four thousand ancestral acres.* 

In remembnuice of one of the ancient Indian 
deeds he calls his residence Canoe Place. Ho has 
described the river scenery of the vidnity in a 
poem which has been lately printed.1 

The muse of Uolmes is a foe to humbug. There 
is Among his poems *^ A profeseaonal bullad — tibo 
Stethoscope Song,^ descriptive of the practices of 
a young physician from Paris, who went oboat 
knocking the wind ont of old ladies, and terrify- 
ing young ones, mistaking, all the wlule, a bnxring 
fly in the instrument for a frightful array of diseases 
expressed in a variety of terrible French appella- 
tions. The exposure of this vonng man ia a hint 
of the author^s process with tiie social grievances 
and absurdities of the day. He dears the moral 
atmosphere of the morbid literary and other pre- 
tenoes afloat People breathe freer for bis Tcrses. 
They shake the oobweba ont of tlie mtem, and 
keep up in the world that brisk healthy enrrent 
of common sense, which is to the mind whatdi^ 
cnhition is to the body. A tinotnre of the £^ 
cnrean Philosophy is not a had oorreotivs of 
nltraittni Fonrierismi transocndentsBsn, and 

• a W. BdlBMl^ mMrinat the BerittMieMUlM, A«gH^ 
''tlhsl 
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ofhcf morliidiOcfl. I)r. Iliilniot sees a thin^ 
objcrtivcly in tlic <»i>eii air, and un'lor^unOs what 
is (Ine to nnttirc, .intl to tho iti«viui> luounveiitioii* 
alisins of ^»riety. He is a 1i>vor of tJie (kids, 
trees, and strcAi 1151, .'ind oot-of-door life; bnt we 
qi]e*«tioii whether his muse li crer clearer in ita 
metaphysics than wlicn on some convivial occa- 
sion it ran^'C!* a rx)\v of hapjiv fjicc^ ivflci-tod in 
tho wax-ill uinitiato I plateau of the dining tuhlc. 



Lot grPCMor \ntuU and hiaor Kkiot, 

If ftuch the wide earth shov*. 
With fairiT cheeki and brigiiter eyei» 

Mutch UB tlie »tar and nMe ; 
TIte wiiidi thnt lift the Georgian** veil 

Or TTuve Circassia's curK 
"Waft to their shores the snltAnV smil,— 

Who buys our Yankee girls f 



,ove s, thoii<aii<1 ehoitU »»* ve!l ; 



fA«eh 



Thcj^ 

Love*fi 
Tlie (lark Italian, loviisg much, 

liiit more than oHr can tell ; 
And E:ig:!:uid s fair-haired, blue-eyed dame. 

Who hind? her brow with |>earl«i;— 
Yc who have .^eeri thom, can they ahame 

Our own sweet Yankee girl*? 

And what if eourt and ea^tle vannt 

Its children loftier boruf — 
Who hoed!« the silken tassel** flMini 

Beside the golden corn I 
They o^k not for t!ie dainty toil 

OV rihb<»ned knights and enri«. 
The daughters of the virgin aoil. 

Our freeboru Yankee girls! 

By every hill who*e ptatelj pines 

Wave their dark anus aSovc 
Tlie home wheic some fair betag ehinei. 

To warm the wilds with love. 
From barest rock to bleakest sliore 

Where furthest muI unfurls, 
Thnt stars and stri|>os are streaming o'er,— 

God bless our Yankee girbl 



Ay, tear her tattered ensign downl 

Long has it waved on high. 
And many an eve has danced to see 

That banner in tlie sky; 
Beneath it rang the battle shout. 

And bur»t the eannonls roar;— 
The meteor of the oeean air 

Sliall sweep tlie dou^ no more! 

Her de^'k, once red with Iioroe«' blood 

Where knelt the ranqnished foe, 
When winds were hurrying o'er tlie flood 

And waves were white &low. 
No moi*e shall feel the vietoHii traad» 

Or know the eonquered knee ;— 
Tlie harpies of the snore »liaU pluck 

The eagle of the teat 

O better that her shattered hulk 

Should sink beneath the ware : 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep^ 

And tliere should be her graTe ; 
Nail to tlie mast her holy flag. 

Bet every tlireadbare sail. 
And give her to the god of stomsr* 

The lightning and the galal 

Tou II.— at 



t«» cncsra-TABB at CAMaainea 
Onr ancient church I its lowly tower. 

Beneath the loftier spire. 
Is shadowed when thesunsct hour 

Clothes the UU shaft in fire; 
It sinks beyond the distant eye, 

I^ng ere the flittering vane, 
Iliph wheeling in the western sky, 

Um faded o'er the plain. 

Like Sentinel and Nun. they keep 

Tlieir vigil on the green ; 
One ^cems to guard, and one to weep^ 

The dead that lie between; 
And b<*th roll out, so fnll and near. 

Their nnuie'.'t minglini* wares. 
They sliake the grass, whose pennoned spear 

I<eans on the narrow graves. 

Tlie stranger parts the flaunting weeds, 

WIkwc seels the wimls have strowa 
80 thick beneath the line he reads, 

Tliey fha le the senlptured stone; 
The child nnvoiis his clustered brow. 

And ponders for a while 
Tlie graven wiUow*s pendent bough. 

Or rudest eheruVs smilsL 

But what to them the dirge, the knell t 

The*€ were the monrner*s chare ;— 
The sullen elnng, wht>se heavy swell 

Throbbed through the beoting air;— 
The ratth'ng cord, — the rolling stone, — 

The sliclving sand that slid. 
And, far beneath, with hollow tone 

Rung on tlie eoflin*s lid. 

The slumberer*8 mound grows frash and green, 

Tlien slowly disappears ; 
Tlie mosses creep, tne gray stones lean 

Ktiilh hides his date and years; 
But long before the once-loved name 

Is sunk or worn away. 
No lip the silent dust may elnim. 

That pressed the breathing clay. 

Go where the ancient pathway gnide% 

See where our sires laid down 
Their smiling babes, their cherished brides,. 

Tlie patriarchs of the town ; 
Hast thou a tear for buried lovcff 

A sigh for transient power t 
All that a century left above, 

Go, read it in an hour I 

Tlie Indian's shaft, tho Briton's ball». 

Tlie sabre's thirsting edge. 
The hot sliell shattering in iu &U, 

Tlie bayonet's rending wedge,— 
Here scattered death ; yet sed the spot,. 

No trace thine eye can ses^ 
No altar. — and they need it not 

Who leave their ehildrea Itw t 

Look where the tnrbid rain-drops stand' 

In many a chiselled square^ 
Tlie knightly erost, the sIiieldL the bnuidi 

Of honored names were there ;— > 
Alas I for every tear is dried 

Those blaaoned tableU knew. 
Save when the icy marble's dde 

Drips with the ercnbg dew. 

Or gase upon yon pmated etone^ 

The empty nm of pride ; 
Tliere sUndfthe Qoblet and the 

What need of more beride I 
Where Itres the memory of the dead, 

WhomadetMrtMiSal ~ 
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Whose adios pi«ss iliiii HimeUw b«d f 

Go, itek the Tillage boy f 
Lean o'er the dendcr western wad. 

Ye erer-roamiiiff girfe ; 
Hie breath that bid) the bloesom fidl 

yisky lilt Tour floating curia, 
To bVC<*|t the simple Imea that tell 

An exile s date and doom i 
Aad ajgh, for where his danghters dwells 

They wreathe the stranger's tomb* 
And one amid theee shades was bom, 

Beneatii this turf who lies, 
Onee beaniinff as tlie etiraiiier^s mora* 

That cl<Med her gentle eyca ; — 
If sinless ansols love as we, 

TTho at^ tliy grave beside. 
Three seraph wdcomes waited thee^ 

Tlie daughter, aislor, bride 1 

I wandered to thy buriel mound 

When earth was hid below 
The leTd of the glaring ground, 

Clioked to its gates with suow. 
And when with summer's flowery waves 

The lake of verdure rolled* 
As if a Sultan's white-robed slaves 

Had scattered pearls and golOL 
Kav, the soft pinions of the air. 

That lilt this trembling tone, 
)ts breath of love may almost bear, 

Xo ki«s thy funeral stone; — 
And, now thy smiles have past away. 

For oil the joy they gave, 
Jinj sweetest dews and warmest ray 

Lie on thine early grave I 
When damps beneath, and storms obore^ 

Have bowed these fragile toweis^ 
Stm o'er the graves yon l<>cust-grove 

Shall swing its Orient flowers;-- 
And I would ask no mouldering bust. 

If e'er this hiunble line, . • . 

IHiich breathed a sigh o'er^thcrtf du»t> 

Might call a tear on mine. 

i^Dcoomnra. 
Is thv wume Mary, maiden fair! 

SiMh should, methinks, its munc he 
The sweetest name that mortals bear. 

Were best befitting thee ; 
And she, to whom it once was given, 
Was half of earth and half of heaven. 
I hear thy voice, I see thy smile, 

1 look upon thy folded hair; 
Ah 1 while we dream not tliey beguile, 

0«r hearts are in the snare ; 
And she, who chains a wild bird s wing. 
Most start not if her captive sing. 
8o» lodr, Uke the leaf that falls, 

To all but thee unseen, unknown ; 
When evening shades thy silent walls, 

Then read it all alone; 
In stiUncss read, in darkness senl, 
Forget, despise, but not reved i 

THS LAST U4y. 

I sav him onee before. 
As he passed by the door. 

And again 
The pavement stones resonnd 
As be totters o'er the ground 

With his eone. 
They say that In his jirlm€|. 
Ere the pninlng-knUi of Time 



Cot hrai down, 
Kot a better man was fonna 
By the Crier on his round 

Through the town. 

^ut now he walks the streets^ 
And he looks at all he meets 

Sad and Wan, 
And he shakes his feeble head« 
That it seems as if he said« 

- Tliey are goue." 

The moc«y marbles rest 

On the lips that he has prest ' 

In their bloom. 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 

On the tombu 
My grandmnmmn ha« satd,— > 
Poor old lady, she is dead 

Lo"ff •g«,— 
That he had a Roman nose. 
And his cheek was like a rose 

In the snow. 

But now his nose is thin. 
And it rests upon his chin 

like a stair. 
And a crook is in his back. 
And a melancholy crack 

In liis laugh. 

I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 

At him here; 
But the old threc-eomered hat. 
And tiie breeches, and all that. 

Are so queer ! 

And if I should live to be 
Tlie la»t leaf u^ton the tree 

III the spring. — 
Let them smile, to I do now. 
At the old forsaken bough 

Where I cling. 



My aunt I my dear unmarried aunt! 

jLong years have o'er her flown ; 
Yet still she strains the aching clasp 

Tliat binds her virgin leone ; 
I know it hurts her, — though she looks 

As cheerful as she can ; 
Her waist is ampler than her life. 

For life is but a span. 

Myannt, my poor deluded aunt I 

Iler hair is almost gray ; 
Why will she train that winter euri 

In such a spring-like woy f 
How can she lay her glasses down. 

And say she reads as well 
When, through a double convex lens, 

She Just mokes out to spell t 

Herfather,^gmndpapa! forgive 

Tliis erring lip its fmile^— ^ 

Vowed she should make the finest girl 

Witliin a hundred miles. 
He sent her to a stylish school ; 

Twos in her thirteenth June ; 
And with her, as the rules required, 

•• Two towels and a spoon.* 



Thhy braced my aunt against a hoard, 
To make her straight and tall ; 

Tliey laeed her up. they starved her dowm 
To make her light and saiatt) 
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Tliey pinched her feet* tliey iiingc'l lier hair. 
They screwed it tip witli |>iiis ; — 

O never mortal siifforetl mora 
Ii: jicnance for her sins. 

So, Mrlicn my predons aunt wu <)on<i, 

My «»mi»«l?ii-e bruii^htiier back ; 

y 'daylight, lest wmie rabid youth 

Sliglit follow on the track ;) 
"Ah !** said my granditirey as he shook 

Some powd«'r in his pan, 
" What could this lovely creature do 

Against a desperate mau I** 

Alas! nor cliariot, nor barouche, 

Nor bandit cavinlcade 
Tore fr«>!n the trembling fother^s arms 

His nll-accomplitshed inaiii 
For her how happy had it been 1 

And Ileaveu had spared to me 
To sec one sad, uiigathcred rose 

On my ancestral tree. 

XTSXOCG—BT A TAILOB. 

Day hath nut on his jnekot, and aroMnd 
n»*-b*«irning.D<»5om butt-»ned it with star* 
Here will 1 lay inc on tJie velvet grass, 
Tlint is like pn'ldin^ to earth's metigre riba. 
And hold communion with the thhtgs about mo. 
Ah nic! how lonely is the gcdden braid, 
Tliat biiid^ thtf skirt of night's descending robe? 
Tlie thin loaves, quivcrijig on their silken threada^ 
])o ninke a music like to rustling satin. 
As the light breezes sniootho tlicir downy nap. 

ITa ! what is this that ri^s to my tonch 
So like a cus)iioii f Can it be a cabbage t 
It ij*. it is t!iat deeply injure J flower, 
W'hicli boys do fltiut us with ; — but yet I lor^tliec, 
lliou ^ijiiit ro*e, wrapped in a green surtoii* 
Doubt lc^4 in lUleii tliou did^t blush as br!^"^ 
As these, thy puny brethren ; and thy.*"^^^" 
Sweetened tlie fragrance of her si»icy-^S 
But now thou seeniest like a bautni** beau, 
8trii)ped of his gaudy hues and e**®"®^ 
And growing i>ortly in his sobe garment*. 

Is that a swan that ridea |i^>; ^Iie water I 

no. it is that other geat^ ^^T* 
Which is the patron of*-*' noble caUing. 

1 well remeniber, in !■>' «arly years, 

When these young lands first closed upon agooee; 

I have a scar up^» »ny thimble finger, 

Which chronica* the hour of^'oung ambition* 

My fatlier v^* a tailor, and his tathcr. 

And my fi*^'* gm!i«lsire, all of them were tailors; 

They h*"! an ancient go(>!«e,— it was an heiivloom 

Fron«*o»ne remoter tailor of our race. 

It.^ap))ened 1 did see it on a time 

l\*hen none was near, and I did deal with it^ 

And it did buru me,— oh, most fearfully I 

It IS A joy to straighten out one*s limbs, 
And leap elastic from the level counter, 
leaving the pettj' grievances of earth, 
The breakitig thread, tlie din of clashing shears, 
And all the neeilles tJiat do wound the spirit^ 
For such a pensive hour of soothing silence. 
Kind Nature, shuflling in her loose undress. 
Lays bare her shady bosom ; I can feel 
With all around me;— I can hall the flowers 
Tliat sprig earth's mantle,— and yon quiet bird, 
Tlmt rides the stream, is to me as a brotlier. 
The vulgar know not all the hidden poekets. 
Where Nature stows away her lorelineas. 
But this unnatural posture of tlie legs 
Cramps my extendi ealves, and I must go 
Where I ean ooil them in their wonted fashion. 



OK umixe * rcsco-iowi. 
Tills ancient silver bot* of nune-4t fells of good old 

times, 
Of joyous driys, and j^Uy nights, and merry Christ- 
mas chimes ; 
They were a free aid jovial race, but honest, brave, 

and true. 
That dipned their Udle in the punch w*hen this old 

bowl was rtw. 
A Spanish iralton brought the bar,— so runs the an- 
' cient tah'* 

I Twas liamii«red by an Antwerp smith, whose arm 

was Ii<te a flail ; 
I And now and tlieii between the strokes, for fear his 
strength should foil, 
lie w\>ed his brow, and quaffed a cup of good old 

i /lemish oIol 

I 

*T ivas purchased by an English squire to please his 

loving dame. 
Who saw the cherubs, and conceived a longing for 

the same; 
And oft, as on ths ancient stodc another twig was 

Twas filled with c<«auie spieed and hot, and handed 
smoking round. 

But, changing hands, it reached at length a Puritan 
dittne, 

Wlio "»«d to follow Timothy, and take a little wine. 

But hated punch and prelacy ; and so it was, per- 
haps, 

ile went to Leyden, where he fonnd conTenticles 
and schnapo. 

And tben, of course, yoa know wliat*s next, — it left 

the Dutchman's siiore 
With those that in the Mayflower came, — a hundred 

souls and more,— 
Along with all the furniture, to fill their new 

abodes, — 
To judge by wliat is still on hand, at least a huz>- 

dr^ loadu 

Twas on a dreaiy winter's eve, the night was ekis- 

ing dim, 
Wlien old Miles Standish took the bowl, and filled it 

to the brim ; 
The little Captain stood and stirred the posset with 

his swora. 
And all his sturdy men at arms were ranged about 

theboord. 

He ponred the fiery Hollands in, — tlie man tiiat 

never feared,—- 
He took a long and solemn draught, and wiped his 

yellow beard ; 
And one by one the musketeers,— the men fbot 

fotiglit and prayed,— 
All draiik as t were their mothei^s mUk, and not a 

uian afraid. 

That nights affrighted fi!om his nest, the sereamhif 

eagle flew. 
He heard the Pequot's ringing whoop^ the soldiei^ 

wild halloo; 
And there the sachem learned the rale he tonght te 

kith and kin: 
** Run fh»m the white man when too find he smeDs 

of HolUuidsginr 

A hundred years, and fifty more, had spread their 

leaves and snows, 
A thousand rubs liad flattened down each little elM> 

rab'snose; 
When onee asoin the bowl was filled, hut net b 

mirth or W, 
T was mingled by a mothei^ haad to ehoer her pirl^ 

ingbpj. 
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Drink, John, »he Mid. 'tVOl do you good,— poor ' 

dtild yoa H never benr 
Thb working in the ctisuwl tr»nch, oat in the mid- j 

night air; j 

And if, — God blc« me,— yon i»«« huH, *t would I 

keep awny the cliill; ; 

So John did «lrink.— and well he wiQQfrht that nicht ' 

at Bunker's UiUl ^ | 

I tell yon, there waji generous warmli in good old ' 

English cheer; | 

I tell yon, 't was a pleasant thought to Ving itssym- 

l>ol herc^ 
Ti« but the fool that loves ezce»; — ^ha4 thou a 

dnmkeu soul ff 
Thy bane ia in thy iluillow skull, not in m^ silver 

bowlt 

I lore the memory of tlie papt, — its pressed yet <ra. 

grant flowery — 
Ike nioea that elothes its broken walls, — the ivy o^ i 

ita towen, — j 

Kay. this poor bauble it bequeathed, — ^my eyes grow > 

ipoi^s ejjf] dim, \ 

To think of ah u.w --.^{^hed iqysthst dai»'-J nroond 

ita bnm. 



Then fill a lair and honest cup, and beir it straight ' 

to roe; 
The eohlet hallows all it holds^ whatever tlge liquid 

And may the eherubs on its face protect me from the 

■in. 
That dooms one to those dreadful words,— "My 

dear, where have yon been I ** 

not mAsni's tvioic. 

In the hour of twilight shadows 

The Puritan looked out; 
He thought of the " bloudy SalTagesT 

That luiked aU round aDout» 
Of Wituwsmet's pictured knife 

And Pecksnot's whoopinc shout ; 
For the baby's limbs were feeble. 

Though htt fiatlier^s arms were stouL 

His home was a freezing ealMU 

Too bsre for the hnngrr nt, 
Ua roof was thatched with ragged gmes 

Jknd bald enough of thiit; 
Tlie hole that served for essement 

Was glased with an ancient hat ; 
And tlie ice was gently thawing 

Tfom the log whereon he sat 

Along tlie dreary landscape 

His eyes went to and fira^ 
The trees all clad in icicles^ 

The streams that did not flow: 
A sodden thought flashed o'er hmi/— 

A dream of lone ago,-« 
Ho smote his leathern jerkin 

And murmured ''Even so T 

" Come hither, God-be-Glorified, 
^ And sit upon my knee. 
Behold the dream onibldlrg; 

Whereof I spake to thee 
By the wintera hearth ia Leyden 

And on the stormy sea; 
TVns is the dream*s Deginnbg^— 

80 may its ending bel 

« I saw hi tha naked forest 

Our scattered remnant east 
A aereen of shivering brandies 

Batween them and tha blast; 
The snow vas falling round than. 

ThadyhvfeUaatst; 



I looked to see them perish, 

When lo, the vUion |)as^. 
" Again mine eves were opened ;•— 

The feeble iiad wnxeu strona. 
The babes hnd grown to »turdy men. 

The remnant was a tlirong ; 
By shadowed lake and winding stream 

And oil the shores along, 
Tlie liowling demons quaked to hear 

Hie Christian's godly song. 
"Tliey slept,— the villnge fathers,— 

By river, lake, and ^hore. 
When far adown the steep of Time 

The vision rose once more ; 
I saw alorf; the winter snow 

A ejMLv al column ponr. 
And high obove their brdkow ran 

A tattered flag they bore. 

"Their Leader rode before them. 

Of l>earing calm and high, 
Tlie light of Heaven*s own kindling 

Throned in his nwfiil eye; 
Tlicse were a Nation'^ champions 

Her dread appeal to try ; 
God for the right! 1 laltcted. 

And lo, the train passed by. 

*• Once more ;— the strife is endej. 

The solemn issue tried. 
The Lord of Hosts, his mighty arm 

Has helped our Israel's side; 
Grey etone and grassy hillock 

Tell where our martyrs died. 
But peaceful smiles the harvest^ 

And stainless flows the tide: 
** ^ crash, — as when some swollen cloud 

pracks o'er the tangled trees 1 

\rif'*^* to side, and spar to spar, 

w h*^ smoking decks are these f 
I *S?^ il^nt George's blocd-red cross. 

Thou M^tress of the Seas,— 
But what is^be, whose streaming Urs 

Roll out beivre the breezel 

** ^^^^ ^f^ »«>^ribs are ki.it. 

Whose thunders ^rfye to quell 
The bellowmff throou the blaring lips. 

That pealed tlie Arm«^,|»g knell I 
The mist was cleared,— a vreath of stars 

Rose o*er the crimsoned sve)i^ 
And, wavering from its liaughu p^ij^ * 

The CI OSS of England feill " "^ * 

<«0 trembling Faith I thoup^h dark th««no,;,^ 

A heavenly torch is thme ; 
While feebler races melt away. 

And paler orbs decline. 
Still shall the flery pillar^s ray 

Along ilie pathway shine, 
To liffht the chosen tribe tliat sought 

This Western Palestine! 

^ I see tlie living tide roll on ; 

It crowns with flaming towers 
Hie icy capes of Labrador, 

■ The Spaniard's * land of flowers V 
It streams beyond the splintered ridge 

That ]>arts the Northern showers; 
"From eastern rock to sunset wava 

The Continent is onrsP 

He eeased,— 'the grim old Pnritan,— 

Then softly bent to cheer 
The pilgrim-child whose wasting liice 

Was meekly turned to hear; 
And drew his toil-worn sleeve aerofs, 

T» brush the manly tear 
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From cheelcs Uint never changed in voe. 
And never blanched iu fear. 

TIte weary pilgrim eluinbert, 

His resting-place niiknnwn ; 
Hi* handa were crofise<1, his lids were e1a$c.1« 

The dust was o*er him strown ; 
The drifting soil, the mouldering loaf. 

Along the sod were blown ; 
His mound has melted into earth. 

His memory lives alone. 

So let it lire unftiding, 

1 lie memory of the dead. 
Long as the pale anemone 

Springs where their tears were alied. 
Or, raining in the snmmer^s wind 

In flakes of burning red. 
The wild rose sprinkles with its leaves 

Tlie tui-f where once they bled 1 

Yea, when the frowning bulwarks 

Thiit guard this holy strand 
Have sunk bo neat h the trampling turgo 

In bed« of 8]>arkling sand. 
While in the wnste of ocean 

One hoary rock sliall stand. 
Be tltis iXi latest legend, — 

HEaE WAS TUS riLUBlSI*8 LAXDI 



BRANTZ MATEB 

Was born in Baltinioro, Marylnnd, September 27, I 

1809. His f.ithcr, Christian* Mayer, was a native I 

of Ulm, in Wiirtcmburg; his mother.was a Ia<ly i 



// 



/ o^r^i-r* 



T^/n,/^ 



^^^-^^ 



of Pennsylranla. Ho waa edncated flt St Mary's 
Colk'go, and privately by the late Michael Power*. 
He thon went to India, visitin<» Java, Bnmatra, 
and Chiun; returned in 1828; Ftndiod law, 
travelled throughout Enrofie, and pnietised hig 
profif^sion in America, taking a part in pohtics 
till 1841, when ho received the appointment of 
Secretary of Legation at Mexico. Thero ho 
resided till 1843, when he resigned. Smcc that 
time, he has practised law at his nativo city, 
edited the BaUi:nore Amerieaa for a porton of 
the tnue, written nnnierous articles for the [resa, 
daily, monthly, and nuarterly, nil of which have 
ap[)eared anonymously. His acknowledged pnb- 
licati >ns are ol)servations and speculations on 
Mexico, deduced from bia residence there, and 
historical memoira. His Mexico a$ it wm and 
oi it t<, was published in 1844, and his Iferieo — 
AEt€e^ Spanish^ and liepvhliean^ in two volames 
In 1851. 

In 1844, lie also pnb|{she<1 A Memoh^ and the 
Journal of Charlu Carroll of CarrollUm during 
hi$ M'Mion to Canada with Chase and FranUin 
in 1776, in 8vo. 

In 1851, ho delivered the Anniversary Discourse 
before the ^Lir}*land Historical Society, which he 
publish. 'd with the title, Tah-gahr-jute ; or Logan 
and Captain Michael Craap. It is a vindica- 
tion of a wortliy baclcwoodsman and eaptain of 
the Rcvolntion fh>m the imputation of eraelty 
in the alleged ** K|)eech** of Logan, handed down 
by JeflTerHon. Logan Is made out a paaslonat« 
drunken savage, piuwing through varioui soenoi 



of personal revenue, and ending his CArecr in a 
meMe induced by himself, under tlie idea that in 
a fit of intoxication lie liad nmrdered his wife. 
Colonel Cresap, on the other ban *, appears not 
only entirely disconnected with the attack on 
Ix)^n^8 family, but becomes of interest as a well 
trietl, courageous ])ioneer of the western civiliza- 
tion — ^a type of his class, and well worthy a 
chapter iii the liist(>rical narrative of America. 
The history of the siieceh is somewhat of a curi- 
osity. It was not. s])oken at all, but was a Fiinpla 
me*'5sige, conunuiiiciited in an inten'iew wiUi a 
sinifle ]>erson, an emissary from the I)riti>h camp, 
b}' whom it w:is reportet'l on his return. 
* In 1854, Iktr. Mayer pul»li'«hed Caplam Canot^ 
or Tkeenty Year* of an A/riean Slater^ a book 
which, fn»m it!^ variety of adventure, and a cer- 
tain story-tellin;: faculty in ito i>ages may easily 
be mistaken, as it has Wen, for a work of purs 
invention. Hut such is not the ca<«e. Captain 
Canot, who% name is slightly altered, is an actual 
personage, who supplied theauthorwith the facts 
which he lia9 woven into his exciting narrative. 
Tlie force of the lK>ok consi<>ts in its cool, matter- 
of-fact account of the \vild life of the Slave Trader 
on the western coast of Africa; the rationale of 
whoso iniquitous proceedings b nnblashingly 
avowed, and given with a fond and picturesque 
detail usuallv reserved A»r topics for which the 
civilized world has greater respect and Fymimthy. 
As a picture of a peculiar state of life it has a 
verisimilitude, united with a ronumtio interest 
worthy the pages of I)e Foe. 

The Miu^'land Historical Society, with which 
several of tlie literar}* labors of Mr. Mayer have 
been identified, of which he is an active auperin- 
tendcnt, and to which he has been a liberal 
l>enefactor, was founded on the 27th Februaryy 
1844, at a meeting called by hitn. It became 
possessed of a valuable building, the AUiemeum, 
the fi>lIo\nng year, in conjunction \vith the Balti- 
more Library Comoany, by a volunlarv subscrip- 
tion of citizens; and recently in 1854, the Library 
Company Imnng cedetl its collection of books and 
rights m the property to tlie Historical Society, 
the latter is now in the enjoyment of one of the 
most valuflJ)le endowments of the kind in the 
country. 

This building was erected nnder the direction 
of the architect Robert Cary Long, a gentleman 
of taste and energy in his profusion, and a cuki- 
vator of literature. lie came to New York in 
1848, where he was fast establishing himself in 
genera) estimation, when he was suddenly cut 
off at the outset of what promised to be an 
active career, bv the cholera in July, 1849. He 
was about pubUshing a work on architectural 
bad delivered an ingenious paper before the New 
York Historical Society on AmIoc Architeeture^ 
and written a series of Essays on topics growing 
out of his profession, entitled Architectoniet^ in 
the LiterofTf World. He was a man of actiTe 
mind, intent on the pracUcal employment of hit 
talents, while his amiable qnalities endeared him 
to his Mends in society. 

On tlie completion of the Athennnm, the 
Inaugural Disooune was dilivered by Mr. Mayer, 
who took for hit suljeot Commeree^ LUeratwre^ 
and Art 

The Joint library now (1864) nnmbera aboot 
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foarteen lu>n^axid Tolnmc». Tlie colkctioR of '. 
USS. 4 :' vLich a catalojTue lius been is.-ne<], is 
pci-nllarly valoaLle and well omingvnl. The 
Mnnl-.i;'! State MSS. are nuinci-oiLs inclutling 
tlie '"-GIInKir Pii}K*rss" presented to the S*»ciety 
by R.»':nrrt Gihnor, embracing the Early and ; 
Revi>Ic:i*»n;irT Perio<l. The ""Peabody Index," 
prepaPt^ !»y' Henry Stevens at the expense of 
Go»n:e Pcalnidy, the banker in London, ia a 
cataUoic in eleven ci»stly Tulnnies of 172t» docu- 
nK.'n:*w in tin? State Paixr otllcc in London, of the 
Coli'i.Eal PcriotL Tlie Librsiry has also a oollec- \ 
tion i'f C»»iii5 and Medals, and a Gallery of Art, 
whicli i< a iincleus for the exhibitions in the city, ; 
and which Ii:is an excellent feature in a series of 
good cp;«r< of the works of the Old Masters. j 

uratArr larmEji cis cr MxaacA.^ 
It was remarked bj- Mr. Lepire,— one of the 
panest scholar* given by America to the world — ^in 
fcivisi:.*! a vomig frienli, at the outlet of his life, 
that, "^ cothnig is* more perilous in Amerii'a thnn to 
be too \oi\'r lemming, or to get the name of bookish." 
Grta:. ir.«it?*d, is the experience coutained in thi« 
•hurt f-artgmph! It is a sentence which nearly 
baLi>L«.>$ a^mrm from the fields of wealth, for it 
dcr.y the possibility of the concurrent live* 
^ Kt sind action. Tlie •* Ixxikish" man cannot 
be the^-hn^iiicss" man! And such, indeeil, has 
b«en tli« ppt- vailing tone of public sei.timent for the 
last thirty or forty years, since it became the paren- 
tal hahit to cast* our children into the stream of 
trade to baffet their way to fortune, as soon as tliey 
were able either to make their labor pay, or to 
relieve tl;eir |Hirents from a part of the expense of 
maintccaooe. Early taught that the duty of life is 
incomj^tiMe with 'the pursuits of a student, the 
ycMm^ man whose school ^*ears gave proutise of 
Tcnowr., spee<lily finds hmiself ci:g:iged in the 
mechaiical pursuit of a business U)x>u which his 
bread de{'«nd«, and cither qnits for ever the book he 
loved, or steals to it in niclit and secrecy, as Smiui 
did to the ta;igled crypt >R-hcn lie wooed Egerial 

la the old world Uiere are two classes to which 
IiteTa:are can always directly appeal, — government, 
and the aristocracy, lliat which is elcgnnt. enter- 
taiLitg. tasteful, remotely useful, or merely designed 
tor cml>ellislinient, may call successfully on men 
who f-joy money and leisure, and are ever eager in 
the |«r^t of new pleasures. Tliis is particularly 
the e&<e with individuals whose revenues are the 
mere aliuvium of wealth, — the deposit of the golden 
tide fio'sicg in with regularity,— A>ut not with those 
▼hose ^Htunes are won from the world in a straggle 
of eQter|>rtse. Such men do not enjov the refreshing 
occupotioa of necessary labor, ana consequently, 
they crave the excitement of the intellect and the 
seiiesL Out of this want, in Europe, has sprune 
the Openu— 4hat magnificent and rcnned luxury of 
extreme wealth— that subhme assemblage of all that 
it eBtpniite in dress, decoration, declamation, melody, 
pietm. Biotion, art,— that marriage of music and 
hannoGiooa thought, which depemfs, for iU perfect 
nccci^ oa the rarest organ of the human frame. 
The pattvQt of the Opera have the time and the 
a¥KMT to bestow as rewards for their gratification : 
tad T<t, I am still captious enough to be discontented 
vitlTa mtronage, spriiigine, in a majority of eases, 
fren a denre for sensual relaxation, and not offered 
as a iktr recompense la the barter that eontinually 
ocona IB this worid between talent and money. I 



* CsaoMiesb lilsntife, sad Art** 



would level the mind of the mass up to snch an 
appreciative position, that, at last, it would regard 
Literature aud Art as Mauls, not as postimes,— as 
the substantial food, and not the frail confectionery 
of life. 

And what is the result, in our country, of this 
unprotective sentiment towards Literature? Tlie 
answer is found in tlie fact that ueorly all our young 
men whose literary tastes and abilfties foree them 
to use the non, are driven to the daily press, where 
they sell their minds, by retail, in paragraphs ; — 
where they print their crudities witnout sufficient 
thought or correction ; — where the iron tor.guc of 
the engine is for ever bellowing for novelty ; — where 
the daily inoi<scl of opinion must be <N»ined into 
phrases for daily brea'1, — and where the idea, which 
on intelligent cvlitor should exirand into a volume, 
must bo condensed into an aphoristic sentence. 

Public speaking and talk, are also the speediest 
mediums of plausible conveyai:ce of opinion in a 
Re]>ublic. The value of talk from the pulpit, the 
bar, the senate, and the street confer, is inapprecia- 
ble in America. Tliere is no nee<l of its cultivation 
aniotig us, for fluency seems to be a national gift. 
Fi*t>ni the ^low droppii'g chat of the provoking but- 
, ton-huMer, to the pioloigcd and rotund tuniidities 
of the stump orator— every thirg can be achieved 
by a harangue. It is a frarful facility of speech 1 
^fen of genius talk the results of their own ex]>eri- 
ence and reflection. Men of talent talk the re>ults 
: of other nieu*s minds: and thus, in a country where 
• there are few hubitnal studoiits, — where there are 
I few professed authors, — where all are njcre uriterx, 
: where tlicre is, in fact, ei'Brcely the sc-edlii g germ 
I of a national literature, we are in dat.gcr of b^om- 
; ing mere telegraphs of opinion, as ignorant of the 
! full meanii g of the truths we convey as are the 
I senseless wires of the electric words which Uirill and 
sparkle through their iron veins. 

It is not surprising, then, that the mass of Ameri- 
can reading consists of newspapers and novels; — 
that nearly all our good books are impoiled and re- 
printed; — that, with a cai>acity for research ar.d 
composition quite equal to that of Knglai.d, our men 
become editors instead of autlior& Xo man but a 
well paid parson, or a millionaire, can indulge in 
the expensive delights of amateur nuthorshin. Tlius 
it is that Sue is more read than S.'ott. Thus it is 
that the intmu literature of the weekly r.ews- 
papers is so prosperous, and that the laborer, who 
tongs to mingle cheaply the luxuries of wealtli, 
healtli, and knowledge, purchases, on his woy home- 
ward, with his pay in his pocket, on Saturday night, 
a lottery ticket, a"" Sunday Bewsj»aoer, and a dose of 
quack physio, so that helias the chance of winning 
a fortune by Mv.ihiy, whilst he is purifying his 
body and amusing his mind, without losmg a day 
from his customary toil I 

In tliis way we trace downward from the mer> 
chanty and tlie lilcrary man to the mechanic, tlie 
prevailinff notion in our country of necessary devo- 
tion to labor as to a dreary task, without respite or 
relaxation. Tliis is the expansive illustration of Mr, 
Legare*s idea, that no man must get, in America, 
the repute of being ** bookish.* And yet, what 
would become of the world without these derided 
** bookish** meat— these recorders of history— these 
developers of science— these philoecn^heit — ^theeo 
writers of fiction — these thousand scholars who are 
eontinually adding by almost impercei)tible contri- 
butions to the knowledge and wealth of tlic world! 
Some there are, who^ in their day and generation, in- 
deed a|»/>ear to be utterly nseless;— men who mem %» 
be literary idlers, and yet, whose works tell upon tbo 
world in the course of ages. 6«eh was the eborac* 
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ler of the ocenpttions of Atticofl, in R*»mc, and of 
Horace Wal pole, i.i Kn gland. Without Attici».-^ 
tlie elegant scholnr, who stood nloof fnitn the noi^y 
contesU of politics and cnllivated lcttor». — ^we 
akonld nerer nave had .the delicious-eorre^jHwideuee 
addressed to him by Cicenx. Without the vanity, 
selfishness, avarice, and <iilettantisin of Walpole, we 
should never have enjoyed that exqui;*it« inosaie- 
voric of history, wit, nneclote, chiiracter autl iiici> 
deot^ which hc^h.-ts left us in the letters a<ldre<i^^d to 
bis various friends. Too iille for a eustatnotl work, 
too gi^sipiiig for thescrio.u strain that wouM have 
excluded the inalici% scandal, an«l small talk of his 
compoiiiitions — ^l»e adopted the ea^- chat of familiar 
epistles, and converte 1 liis corre«i>o:idoiice into an 
int'^llectnal curio>ity shop who^e relics arc now 
beooDiia^ of ine«ti!uablc value to a posterity whieh 
is i»rce«iy for detaiU 

So character is to be found in history that tuiites 
in itself so many various and interestii:g wlkjects as 
that of tlie friead of Atticu^ Cicero yroi a Audent, 
a scholar, a devote I friend of art, and, wiihnl, au 
eminent ** man of business." He was at home ia the 
Tusculnm and the Senate. It was snp|>a<ed, in his 
day, that a stAtcsman should be an accor.iplislied 
uian. It was the prevailing seatiment, t!iat polish 
di<l not impair Mroiigth. It was believed that th« 
highe-it gmcos of oratory— the mo<t effeotive wis- 
ilom of sp^-ech, — the conscicitions advice of |>atriotic 
oratory, — could ordy be exi»ev'te 1 from a zealous 
student wlio had exhnuste I t!ie experience of the 
worid witliout the dread of being " boi>ki»li." It 
was the opinion that cultivation and bnsine.^ moved 
Iiand in hand, — and t)mt Civcro eould criticise the 
texture of a papyrus, the grain and chiselling of • 
statue, or the art' of a picture, as well as the foreign 
and domestic relations of Ro.ne. Ta^te, architecture, 
morals |)oetrjr, oratory, gems, rare manuscripts, 
enrious collections, government, popular favor, all, 
ia turn, engaged his attention, and, for all, he dis- 
played a reni.-irkable aptitude. Xo man thonglit he 
was le^ a ** business man** because he filled his 
dwelling with groups of eloquent marble ; becansa 
he bought and read tlie rarest books; because he 
eh«»se to mi.'igle only with the best an«l raa»t intel- 
lectnal society* ; because he shunned the demagogue 
and never used his arts even to suppress crime! 
Cicero would have been Cicero had he never been 
consuL Place gave nothing to him but the chance 
to save his country. It cm bestow no fame; for 
feme is won bv the q'lalities tliat should win place ; 
whilst place is too often won Iw the tricks that 
should condemn the practiccr. ft were well, both 
on the score of accomplishment and of personal bio- 
graphy, that our own statesmen would recollect tlie 
history of a man whose books and orations will 
endear him to a i>osterity which will scaK'cly know 
. that he was a ruler in Rome I 



SAMUEL TTXEB. 
Samtkl Ttleb w.-is born 22d October, 1800, Sn 
Prinre George's County, Marylnud. His father, 
Grafton Tyler, is a tobacco planter and farmer, 
and riisides on the plantaticm where Satnnel iras 
bom, and where his ancestors havo dwelt for 
several generations. Samuel received his early 
edncathiti at a school in the neighborhood, and 
■obseqncntly at the seminary of l>r. Camalian at 
George Town, in the District oi Oolnmbla. The 
Doctor, soon afterwards was electctl Prv^ident of 
Princeton College in New Jersey, and the ReT, 
James M'Vefin K'came his snccessor. Tlie Latin 
and Gryx'k languagius and their Utentarct were 



(he stndics whicli were at once the plca^ni^ and 
tlie bar^iiioss of this iiistrm-tor's liie. Inf^iired 
with his teacher'ii enthusiasm, the young Tyler 
became a pupil worthy of his muN-tor. So fasci- 
nate wa< he with Greek literature, that for the 
last year he remained at this school be devoted 

, fourteen hours out of every twenty-four to the 
study, until the Greek forms of expression became 
as familiar as those of his native tonjrne. 

. In 1847 Mr. Tyler pa<scd a short time at 
Middlebury Collcjro, Vemiont. Returning to 
Maryland, lie entered himself as a student of law 
in tfie otiice in Frederick City of John Nelson, 
since Attorney-General of the United States, and 
n»w a di.<tingniithed member of the Baltimore bar. 
The Fre<lerick bar had, for many years, l>cen dis- 
tlngruished for its learning and abilit}'; ami there- 
ft>re Frederick City was considered' the best law 

; f«hool in Maryland. Catses were trie<l in the 

" Frederick Court after the most technical rules of 

f practice, as umch so as nt any time in Westminster 
lall. The present Chief-Justice of the United 
States, Mr. Taney, built up his professional charao- 
. ter at the Frederick bar, and stepped from it to 
tlie fir^t place at the bar of Baltimore city« 

Mr. Tyler was admitted to the bar in 1*831, and 
has continued to reside, in the prosecution of his 
profession, in Frederick city, as affording more 
ieisnre for the indulgence of his literary pursuits 
tlum a large city, where the practice of his profes- 
don would be likely to engross his whole time. 

An article on ** lialfcmr^s Inquiry iitto the Doc- 
trine of Universal Salvation,** in the Princeton 
Review for July, 1836, was the beginning of Mr. 
Tyler's anthorship. In the Princeton Review for 
July, 1840, he published an article on the Bft- 
canian Philosophy ; and In tlie same journal for 
July, 1841, an article on Lenhart the mathema- 
tician. In the Princeton Review for April, 
1843^ Mr. Tyler published an article on PSsy- 
chology, followed by other papers; In July of 
the same year, on the Influence of the Baconian 
Philosophy; in October, 1844, on Agricnltnnl 
ChemistiT, in review of Liebig; July, 1845, on 
the Connexion between Pliilo^ophy and Revda- 
tion ; July, 1846, on Bash on the Soul ; and in the 
number for Julv, 1852, an article on Humboldt^ 
Cosmos. Mr. "if yler is the author of the article on 
Whately*8 Logic in the nnmber of the American 
Quarterly Review published innnediately before 
that journal was merged in the New York Review. 
He also wrote the article on Brongham's Natoral 
Theology and that on Ranch's Psychology in the 
Baltimore Literary and Religions Magazine, edited 
by Dr. R. J. Breckinridge. 

In 1844 Mr. Tyler published the first, and in 
1846 the second edition of his J)l$eaune of iht . 
Baconian Phihwphy. This work has reo^Ted 
the approbation A eminent thinkers and men of 
fclence in America, and has been signalized by thn 
approbation of Sir William Hamilton. 

In 1848 Mr. Tyler published in New Yorit 
BviTM 09 a Poet and of a Jfan, of whldi one or 
more editions have amjearcd In Great Britain. 

A convention of delegates elected bT the peopb 
of Mar>*Uind, assembled In 1830 to teme a new 
Constitution for the state. The subject of rt- 
formlng the laws was a matter that engtged 
moch of the consideration of the body. Awongil 
other things, it was |iroposed to Inoorponte ii 
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the new oonstitntlon a proTi>ion abolishing what 
is called special pleading in actions at law. This 
indnocd Mr. Tvler to aiKlre-s to the convention, 
of which he was not a meuibcr, a written de- 
fence of the h]i]>ortauoe ci retaining speci^d plead- 
ing in law procedure ; and also i>howing that all 
law procedure i^hould be biinplitied. This view 
uf the subject of law reform finally prevailed, 
and a pro\ision was incor]Kinited in the new 
oonstitntion Te>}uiring the Legiblature to elect 
three oomiuissioners'to siniplily the pleadings and 
practice in all the Courts of the State. Mr. Tyler 
was elected one of these ooninns.NioncrA. In the 
division of the work amon^t hiniscU'atid his col- 
leagues it was assigned to him to prepare the fin^t 
re{Kirt, which bhould embrace a general discus- 
sion of the subject of law reform, and al-o present 
a frimplilied s^atem of special pleading for all the 
courts of law in the state. \V1ku the rci)ort was 
published, its profoond di>cussion ou tl.j relative 
merits of the Common Law and the Civil Law 
won the approbation of many of the fir^t lawyers 
of the county, while the propriety of the simpliti- 
cations in the system proposed has been generaUy 
acknowledged. 

GEORGE BCEGE8S. 
TiiK anthor of a new poetical version of the Book 
of Psalms, and Bishop of the Dioce>c of Maine, 
was born at Providence, Khodo Island, October 
31, 1809. Upon being gradiuiled nt Brown Uni- 
Tcreity in 1826, he became a tutor in that insti- 
tution, and snbse<]uently c«mtinued his {Studies at 
the Universities of Bonn. Gottingen, and Berlin. 
After enterin;^ the inini^trr, he wns rector of 
Christ Chuitih, Hartford, from 1834 to 1847, 
when he was consecnited to his present office. 

In 1840, he published The Book of Psalmn^ 
translated into English Vene^ an animated and 
snccc:^ul version. He is also the ontlior of 
. Pages from the Ecclesiastical History of Kew 
England; The Latt Enemy ^ Couqvrring and 
Conquered, two academic ixiems, and several 
published Sermons. 

MALMXLTII.* 

O, all ve notlonf^ clnp your handi, 

Aii<f let your shouts of victory ring; 
Topraise the Lord of all your Inndi, 

The broad creatiou's awful King. 
He treads the rcolms beneath our feet^ 

He bradu the hostile armies down, 
And gives and guards his chosen teat. 

The home of Jacob's old reaowti. 

God is g%>ne up with shooting throngs ; 

Before him ))ea1ed the trumpet's udl t 
Oh, sing to Gud with lofty songs ; 

&ing praises to the Lord of alll 

Oh, sing to God a royol strain^ 
To earth's high King a raptured cry! 

God o'er the nations spreads his reign, 
God lifts his holy seat on high. 

• ■'For tbs dilef faa»letaii, a PMlm of Hit Sons of Ko- 
nb." VhetKer It wis compowd for tbo diilktitloa of tho 
tMDplo. or on any other ^•»tlr»l. It Is ImiMMlbls lo dceltlo ; but 
It COB hardly ho md wtthuut bdnff rvforrtd, to lu hlghosi sl- 
Iwloa. to tbo smomIob of Iho Bsvloar. 

CfO«l is gom^ vo ^tth tk^nUng tkrsttgs, Tho ios of Ood, 
rfinralBf to hi* VsTrnlx throne, with sll th*t pomp of s t*m* 
aiiefor, » welcoak'd hf Iho tones sad hsrns oT hosTsn, sad 
•Ml sooa iMolTo tho pralMs «r dU Dm siftk 



The heirs of many a Gentil4 tlirooe. 
With Goal's and Abrahutu's seed adore. 

The shields of eartli are all his own. 
As high OS heaven his glorious soar. 

ALBERT PIKK. 
Albert Pike was Imrn at Boston on the 29th of 
December, 1809. AVhen he was four years old 
his family removed to Kewburj'iiort, where his 
lK>yhood was pn&^d, until his inatriculation at 
Harvard in his HXteenth year. Not having the 
reciui>ite means of Bup)Mirt he soon left Ciillcgi*, 
and be<'ame an a*^>ibtant teacher and afterwards 
principal of the Nevvbur}|>ort Academy. After 
a few years pns»ed in teaching in this and other 
town^i, during which he continued his ch)s.->ical 
studies in ]irivate, ho started in the spring; <if 1831 
for the West. Arriving at St. Lonis, having tra- 
velle I over much of the intervening di^t:illce on 
foot, he joine<l a band of foiiy in an cxpe<iition to 
Santa Fe. lie arrived at ihnt place on the 25th of 
the following Koveinl»er, and pa«K.Ml about a year 
as a clerk in a htore, and in travelling about with 
nicrchandiHi in the country. In September, 1833, 
he left Taos with a company of trapiK-rn, visited 
the head-waters of the iled river and the Brazos, 
and with four others, yeparatlng from the main 
partj% directed his ct>ur>e to Arkansas and ar- 
rived at F<»rt Smith in November, well nit;h naked 
and |iennile?<s. lie ))a^*>ed the winter in teaching 
ne:ir the fort, and after attempting to e^tabli^h a 
school at a place in the i^ett lenient s, which was 
broken up in cimsequence of his hilling ill of a 
fever, accepting the invitatic n of the editor of the 
Arkansas Advcn-ate. at Little Rock, who had been 
greatly pleaded by Fome iK:et'caI com municiit ions 
he had furnished to the jiaper, became his par:* 
ner. In 1834 ho succeeded to the entire propiic* 
torship of tlie journal. In 183G he M>ld out his 
new^ppper pn>{ierty and oommenced the practiio 
of the hiw, having studied and Wen adnntted '.o 
tho profession duri ng lii:> C('.i torial career. He a!; o 
published at Boston a \olume c<>nt4uning an ac- 
count in proso of his adventurous jumneyings, and 
a number of ikkmus ^ii^'^ezestetl by the uoble scei cry 
through which he had passed. 

He has since luiblished Hymns to the Oods^ 
written in his etirlier days of ocho^il-keeping. A 
numlier of other poems by him have also ap- 
peared In several periodicals. 

Mr. Pike served with distinction as a volunteer 
In the Mexican war. lie occupies a pn>minent 
position as a public man in the S«)uthwe>t. He 
published in 185+, Kug<s^ hy Albert rile, printed 
forpritate dijitributiony a collection of his poems, 
ududing tho Hymns to the Gods.* 



Goddess of bounty I at whose spring-time call, 
When on the dewy earth thy fir»t toucs fidt, 
Pierees the groand each young and tender blade. 
And wonders at the son ; each dull, grev glade 
< Is shining with new gross ; from eaeli cfdU hole^ 
I >Vhere they had lain enchahiod and duU of sool, 
I Tlie birds eome foHh. and sing ft»r Joy to thee, 
i Ameog tlie springing leaves ; and tost at:d free^ 
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The rivers toM their ehains up to th« fan. 

And through their KrasAV banks leapingly ran, • 

When thoa ha:>t ^mJhe<f them; — thou who erer art 

Tiie govldesA of all beauty ; — thou whose heart 

Is ever in the sunny meads and lieMs; 

To whom the laughing earth looks up and yields 

Her waving treasures; — thou that iu thy car 

Witli winged dragons, wlion the morning star 

Slieds his cold light, touchc»t the morning trees 

Until they sprea«I their blosssoiiis to the breeze ;•— 

0» pour thy light 

Of trutli :iiid joy upon our tonU tliis nighty 
And grant to us (ul plenty and good easel 

O thou, the goddess of the rustling com! 
Thou to whom reapers sing, and on the lawn 
Pile up tlieir basket** witli tiie full eared wheat; 
While mnidcns come, with little danci'ig fcet^ 
And bring thee {lonpies, weaving thee a crown 
Of siranlc beauty, beadiug their he.-idd down 
To garland thy full baskets ; at whose side. 
Among tlie sheaves of whe:it, doth Bacchus rido 
Willi bright and sparkling eyes, and feet and mouth 
All winc-8taini;.l from tiie wanu and sunny south ; 
Perliap-i one ana abo:it Uiy neck he twines. 
While in his car ye ride auioig the vines. 
And with the other ha:id he gathers up 
Tlic rich, full grape;*, and holds the glowing eup 
Unto thy lijH — a.id then he throws it by. 
And crowns thee with bright leaves to sliado thine 

eye. 
So it may gaze with richer lore and light 
Upon his bouming brow : If thy swift tiight 

Be on some hill 

Of vi.ie-hung Thrace — 0, come, while night is still, 
And greet with heaping arms <*ur gladdened sight t 

Ixi ! the small stars, above the silver wave. 

Come wnnd'.'ring up the sky, and kindly lave 

The thin clouds with their liglit, like floating feparks 

Of diamniids in the air; or spirit barks. 

With un:«een rider*, wheidiiig iu tlie sky. 

Lo ! a soft mi*t of light is rising high. 

Like silver shining through a tint of red. 

And eooa the quel-iied moon her love will shed. 

Like pearl mist, 0:1 the earth and on the sea. 

Where thou shalt ci'o<*s to view our mystery. 

Lo I we have torches here for thee, and urna» 

Where incense with a floating odor burns. 

And altars piled with various fmits and flowers, 

And ears or corn, gathered at early hours, 

And odors fresh from India, with a heap 

Of many-colored poppies: — ^Lol we keep 

Our silent watch for thee, sitting before 

Thy ready altars, till to our lone shore 

Thy chariot wheels 

Shall come, while ocean to the burden ree's. 
And utters to the sky a stifled roar. 

rAKCWBU. TO XCW KXOLAmL 

Farewell to thee. New Eni»landl 

Farewell to thee and thine! 
Ooo«l-byo to leafy Newbury, 

And Uowley*s hills of pine I 
Farewell to thee, brave Merrimac I 

Good-bye old heart of blue ! 
May I but find, returning. 

That all, like thee, are true I 
. Farewell to thee, old Ocean t 

Grey father of mad waves! 
Whose surge, with oonstant niotioB, 

Against the granite raves. 

Farewell to thee, old Oeean ! 
I shall eeo thy foee onte more, 



And watch thy mighty waves agua. 

Along my own bright shore. 
Farewell Uie White IlilKs snmmerenow, 

Aseotney's cone of green! 
Farewell Mouadnock*s regal glow. 

Old Uolyoke's emerald sheen! 
Farewell ^rey hills, broad lakes, sweet ddls, 

Green fields, trout-peopled brooks 1 
Farewell the old familiar bells! 

Good-bye to home and books! 

Good-bye to all ! to friend and foe! 

Few foes I leave behind: 
I bid to all, before 1 go, 

A lo..g farewell, and kind. 
Proud of Uioe am I, noble land I 

Home of the fair and brave ! 
Tliy motto evermore should stand, 
" Honor,- or hotw/9 groM T 
Whether I am on oeean tossed. 

Or hunt where the wild deer run. 
Still shall it be my proudest boast. 

That I 'm New England's son. 
So, a health to thee. New England, 

In a parting cup of wine! 
Farewell U> leafy Newbury, 

And Rowley's woods <4r'pinel 

ADRIAN BOUQUTTTB. 

Tire Abbe Adrian Roaqactte, ati eoclcsiAsde of 
the Roman Catholic Churchy a native of Loaisi- 
ana, is of niingle<l European and American parent- 
age; his fatlicr, Dominique Uouquette, being a 
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Fh^nohman, and his mother, Louise Condn, a 
native of Louisiana, lie was bora in New Or> 
leans and received hin education in Franoa, at 
the Royal College of Kantes ; atndied for thebar 
but ivlinquished it for the olmrch, becoming at- 
tached to the Catholic seininary at New Orleanti 
where he ofliciates on stated occas^ions during tlia 
week, poRsinff the rest of his time in retirement 
and study at his residence at Manderilli^ in tha 
pariffh of 8t Tammany, in tliat state. Ha baa 
cultivated i>ootlo writing In both Fkvnoh and 
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English, wilh ease and elegance, and is nlso tlio 
antlior c^ soioe eloquent prosi.' coiniiositioiis. His 
diid'Tolimie of piK'nis, Le* Sacanea^ PoctUa Ame- 
rifaina^ was publi>hcd at Paris and New Orleans 
in 1S41 . It ouutains numerous expressions of sen- 
timent and etnotion of the K-hool of Cliatcau- 
Iriand, in his American writings, i^fvei-al of whose 
tiieities lie puisnes. There are also pot?ms of |)er- 
Rtnal feeling exhibiting warm tit and tenderness. 
Of the American descriptive passages wo may 
pivseut a i>out€nir of Kentucly. written in 
1838:— 

fOUTDnX DB KBTrrCKT. 

Kcntuclj, Um Uloodj Uundl 

Le Seigneur dlt &0»;'e: **■ ApK-s eels, nl'flnn1oin^ Je rAttlrerai 
donceiiMMii a moi, Ja ram^neral dans la ioUtade, «t Jc lol par- 

{La SOU OsEB.) 
Enfant, je dit un toir : Adieu, ma bonne mOrc ! 
Et \t quittai galment 8a maieon et ea terre. 
Enfant, dans mon exil, une lettre, uu matin, 
(0 Louise*) m'apprit que rdtais orphelin I 
Eiiiant, je tis les bois du Kentucky eauvage, 
Et lliomme se souvient dcs bois de son jeune Sgel 
Ah! dansle Kentucky les nrbres eontbien beaux: 
Oft la tcrre de aanp, oux tndiens tombeaux, 
Terre suz bcUes foret«, aux eoculoires chenc», 
Auz bois suivis de bois, aux maguifiquca scenes; 
Itnpo»aut cimctiere, oU dorment en renos 
Tant de rwge§-irihu9 et tnut de blaHehfa-pcaux ; 
Oil Fombre du vieux Boon, immobile genie, 
Semble ^couter, la unit, reteniellc hanuouie, 
Le murmura etemel des immenses d^rts, 
CesniiUe bruits confhs, ees mille bruits divers, 
Cet orgue des foivts, cet orchcstre sublime, 
Dieu ! que seul tu fis, que seul ton souffle animel 
Quand an voste clavier puse un seul de tea doigts> 
Sondain, roulent dans Tair mille ilots A la fois: 
Soodain, an fond des bois, sonores basiliques, 
Bourdonne un ocean de souvages musiques ; 
Et Iliorome, a ious ees sons de Torgne universel, 
LlMmune tombe A penoux, en regardant le cicl 1 
El tombe, il emit, U prie ; et, ehretien sans ^tude, 
n retrouve, i^tonn^ Dieu doos la solitude 1 

A portion of this has been Tiji^ronslT rendered 
by a writer in the Southern Quarterly Jfetiew.* 

" Here, with iU Indian tombs, tlie Bloody Land 
S|ireads out: — ^roajesUe forests, secular oaks, 
Woods stretchins into woods; a witching realm, 
Yh bannted with dread shadows ;— a vast grove, 
^liere, laid together in the sleep of death, 
R«t mvriads of the red men aiid the pale. 
Here, the stem forest cenius^ veteran Boon, 
sun haibors: still he nearkens, as of yore^ 
To Derer ceasing liarmonies, that blend. 
At niglit, the murmurs of a thousand sounds, 
Uttt rise and sm-ell capricious, change yet rise, 
Some from far wastes immense, whose mingling 

strains— 
Tlie forest organ's tones, the sylvon ehoii^— 
^Tbrcathaloiie. OGod! can*st animate. 
Uakioff it fntttful in the matchless space! 
^17 mighty fingers pressing on Its liey, 
BdW BMdenly ^M billowv tones roll up 
IVom the great temples of tlie solemn oepthi^ 
Rcsoonding through the immensitT of wood 
To the grand gusliing harmonies, that speak 
Tor thee, alono, O Father. As we hear 
His nnauiinons concert of this mighty ehaunti 
W« bow before thee; eyce uplift to ueaven, 



We pray thee, and believe A Cliristian sense 
Informs us, though untaught in Clirii*tian books 
Awed into worship, as m'c learn to know 
That thou, O God, art in the solitude!" 

In 1846 the Abbe Rouquette prcmounoed an 
animated Discourse at the Cathcdrul of St. Louis, 
ou occa>ion of the anniversury of the Battle of 
Xew Orleans. In 1848 he published Wild Ffotr- 
er»^ a vnhnne o'l sacreil i)Octry, written in Eng- 
lish, in which his style is re>tniincd. It fulls in 
the rank of occai^ioiial verges, within the ranjre 
of topics growing out of the iK'culiar views of his 
church, and ^hows a delicate sensibility in its 
cliuice of subjects. 

In 1802 a prt>j!e work appeared from his pen, 
entitled La Thebaide en Ameriqys, ou Apotogie 
de la Vie Solitaire et Contethplatite ; a sjK^cies 
of tract in which the religious retreats fpt»m the 
world rapported by the Konian Catholic church, 
arc defended by various philosophical and other 
considcrntioiis, coh)rcd by the writer's seutunental 
poetic view. 

ma :coox. 

Llinmble cola qo*l! me faut poar pticr et chanter. 

Tbe bombl« uook wbvre 1 uiay i»lug and pray. 

VUtcr jMprade, 

The nook ! O lovely spot of land, 

Where I have built my cell ; 
Where, with my Muse, my only friend. 

In {teacefulnees I dweU. 

The nook ! O vcnlant sent of bliM, 

My shelter from tlie blast 
Mitlst deserts, smiling can; 

Where I may rest ot last. 

The nook ! O home of birds and (lowers. 

Where I may sing and pray ; 
\\niere I may dream, in fhady bowers, 

So happy night and day. 

The nook! O sacred, deep ret rent. 
Where cn»wds niav ne cr intrude ; 

Where men with God and angels meet 
In peaceful solitude ; 

O i>amdise, >% liere I have flown ; 

woody, lovely spot. 
Where I may live and cUe alone, 

Foigetful and forgot! 

TO y afUBx, MT Movnn. 
Dear Katnrs to the kkidest mother stilL— J|rrpa 
O r.ature, i^owerful, smiling, calm. 

To my unquiet heart, 
Tliy peace, distilling as a 1 
Tliy mighty liiie impart 

nature, mother still the 1 
So lovely mild with me. 

To live in peace, unsung by fame- 
Unchanged, I come to thee ; 

1 come to live as sainU have lived 

1 fly where they have fled. 
By men unholy never grieved. 

In prayer my tears to shed. 

Alone with thee, ft-om cities Ahv 

Dissolved each earthly tie, 
By some divine, maffnetie star, 

Attracted still ou high. 

Oh! tliat my heart, inhaling love 

And life with ecstasy, 
IVi»m this low world to worlds 9h9f% 

Could rise cxnltinglyf 
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FBANCOi« DoMTXiQrK RorgmTE, tlie 1»roiherof 
the ]»ri'ce<liii;.% U alsio an author, lie was U>ri 
Januarv 2, 1810, at New Orlans clucat^Hl thcr>? 
under l*n»f. Ho**lierort at the Orleans collo^re, oinl 

fiirsued liis chi^Mcal MiiMie^ at Naiitcs in Frainv. 
n 182S horuturiKMl t«) the I'nitiMl States; 6tndi««l 
Liw with Kawlo, the amh«»r of tlie work on tlic 
Cun«-iinitioii of the Uiiilo*! Siate^ :it Phila'lel- 
jihia; hut iiivlVniiig tho proicsMon of literature, 
rclurnctl to Kraiicv, whciv he pnhli^lied a vohir:-o 
of jMHitry, J^t Mtn'hac ft «/««/•«, nixl wa^ v.-:*- 
conra;rod by JJcr.iUi^er, Victor llujjo, Bartliclcuy-, 
and other*. M. Hompictte has letl the lit'e ot* « 
travclKr or of reliroiiivnt, and has nre|>an.tl & 
work <m the Choctaw Nation, wliich lie projN^s.-* 
to |>ublis!i in French and En!,^li>h, as bo \vnc«r» 
with case in both lungiiAgo:<. 

JONES VERT 

Is the author of a volume of J^tat/4 and P»m. # 
imhli^hed in Boston in iJ^i'J. It contain^ thrve 
article- in \mt<e on Epic PtHrtrv, Shakespeare, arvl 
IIuinK't, and a collection of l*oenis cliietly ««►•.- 
nets wliii-h are felicitous in their union of thonjI:i 
and c!nolio:t. They are txiire-^Miins of the .-p-r":- 
nal life of tlic author, and in a certain nietiiph; - 
Hcal vein and sinipricity, their love of nature, ai. I 
sincerity of utterance, remind us of the mo!T- 
tations of the phiIo«j»>phical and pious writer* ia 
the old £n;;]isn |K>et]y of the seventeentii cen- 
tury. The subtle e-^say <»n Shakc-p^.-are illu^lm*-.-?' 
the nniverjiulity of his genius by a condition of iImc 
higher Christian life. 



The author of thc«e pnvl notions is a native and 
resident of Salem, Ma<i-achus^-tt9. 11 is fat her was 
a sea captain, with whom he made several r.^v- 
ages to Enroj»c. Upon the death of this iKirv-^.i 
he prepared him>elf for collcpre, and was a jmi«I^i- 
ate of Harvard of 1S3G, whcro he became i r 
nw'hile a tutor of Greekl " While he he.d t: J- 
office," says Gri^wold, "a religious enthn-ia^ra 
took i)osscssion of his mind, wliich gradually jo •- 
duced so great a change in him, that his fn«rt#!s 
withdrew him from Cambridge, and be returti<-l 
to Salem, where he wrote most of the poems in xltt 
collection of bis writings.'** 

TO TR FADCTCV OOLVUnnL 

Bright image of the eirly years 
Whea glowed mv cheek as red as thoa. 
And life*s dark tiirons^ of cares and fears 
Were' swift-winged shadows o'er mj wattnj brow I 

Tliou btu^hcst from the patiiter*s page. 
Robed in the mimic tints of ort ; 
But Nature's hand in youth's green age 
With iairer hues first traced tliee ou iny heart. 

The morning's b1u»h, slie made it thine, 

Tlie mom's sweet breath, she gave it thee. 

And in thy look, my Columbine I 
Each fond-remembered spot she bade me eesL 

I see the hill's far^dng bead. 

Where m thon noddest in the galej 

I hear hght-boiinding footsteps tread 
Tlie grauy pntli thai winds along the raU 



I hear the roice of woodland song 

Broak from each bu«h end well-known tree. 

And on light |Mnions borne along. 

CcHuetback the laugh from i*hildhoud*s heart of ^ee. 
0*er tlic dtirk rock the tLo^hin^ brook. 
With look of onger, lea]M again. 
And. ha«t(Miiitg to c.-uh flowery nook, 

h* di^tatlt voice i« heard for down tlie gleo. 

Fiiir chil 1 of art ! thy charms decar. 
Tonoiiod by the witfiercd hand of 'fime; 
And hut^heil the nmMc of that day. 
When uiy voice mi: glcd witli the «treamlct*« chime; 

But in my heart thy cheek of bloom 
Shall live* when Nature** smile has fled; 
And, rich m-ith memory's «wcct |>erfn!ne, 
Shull o*er her grave thy tribute iuo«use shed. 

Tlicrc rlialt thou live and wake the glee 
That echoed on thv native hill ; 
And mIhmi, loved l^owcr! I think of thee. 
My infant feet will aeem to seek thee stili 



^ Pests oad Peotiy «f AiserlsSi 



Thon lookert up with meek confiding eye 
Ui>on the clouded c^milc of April's face. 
Unbanned tliongh Winter stands uncertain by 
Eyeing with jealous glance each opening cral-e 
Thou ti ik'te^t wi^ely ! in thy fiaith arraved 
More glorious tliou'than Uraers wisest "King; 
Such faith wa« liis whom men to death betrayed 
As thine who he.ir*st the timid voice of Soring, 
While other flowers ttiU hide them from her call 
Alo:i!r the river's brink and meadow bare. 
Tlie>o will I hci-k bcride tfte stony wall. 
And in thy trns^t with childlike heart wo':1d ahare, 
C'TJoycd that in thy eariy leaves I find 
A lesson* taught by him who*loved all human kind 



'TIS a new life ; — ^tlioughts move not as they did 
With »low uncertain atei)s across ray mind. 
In thri»)<gii;g haste fust pressing on they bid 
The |»urt;dA o{<en to the viewless wind 
Th:it conies nttt save when in tlie dust is laid 
The crown of pride that ^iMs each mortal brow. 
And from before man*:i virion melting fade 
The lieave:i« aitd earth; — their walls are falling 

now,— 
Fast crowding on, each tlionght asks utterance 

strong; 
Storm-lifted waves swift rushing to the shore. 
On from the sea they send tlieir shouts along, 
Bfick through tlie cave-worn rocks their Urandors 



And I a child of God by Christ made free 
Start from death's slumbers to Eternity. 



Day I I lament that none ean hymn thy praiae 
In fitting strains, of all thv riehes bless; 
Though thousands sport them in thy golden niy% 
Vet none like thee tlieir Maker's name confess 
Great fellow of my being ! woke with me 
Tliou do»t put on thy dazzling robes of light. * 
And onward from tlie envt go forth to free 
Thy children from the bondage of the Bi|^t; 
I hail thee, pilgrim 1 on thy lonely way, 
W*hoAe looks on all alike benignant dime; 
A child of light, like thee, I eaiinoi stay. 
But on the world I bless most sooa dedlneL 
New rinlng still, tliough setting to mankind, 
t And ever in the eternal West iny dappring it 
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I thank thee. Father, that the night is 
When 1 this conscious beiug may resign ; 
Wh«»c oiilj task thv wonis of love to hear. 
Aim] in th}- acta to find each act of mine; 
A task too great to give a cliild like me, 
Ihe royria£ltandcd labon of the Jay, 
Too many for my closing eyes to see, 
Th^' words too freuuent for my ttnignc to say ; 
Yet when thou see «t me burlncued by thy luvc, 
Each other gift iiJOi*e lovely then ajtpcars. 
For dark-robed night coincs hoverii:g fiom al>ove. 
And all thine othor gifis to me endcirs ; 
And while within her darkened couch 1 sleep, 
Tliinc eyes untircd above will constant vigils keep^ 



Tns LAiTEa aaix 
The latter rain, — it fails in aisxioos haste 
Upon the sni:-dricd fields and branchei bare, 
Looseitii g with searching drops the. rigid waste, 
Aa if it would each root's lost strength repair; 
But not a blade grows green as in the Sprir.g, 
Ko aweliiiig twig puts forth its thickening leaves ; 
The robins only *mid the harvests sing 
Pecking the grain that scatters from the sheaves; 
The rain falls still, — the fruit all ripened drops, 
It pierces che;>f nut burr and walnut shell. 
The farrowed fields disclose the yellow cropa. 
Each bursting pod of talents usocl can tell. 
And all that once received the early raiu 
Declare to man it was not sent in vain. 



The bubbling brook d<»th leap when I eomc by, 

Because my feet find measure with its call. 

The binls know when the friend they love is nigh. 

For I am known to them both great and small ; 

Tfie flower that on the lovely hill-side growa 

Expects me there when Spring its bloom has given ; 

And many a tree and bush my wanderings knoirs. 

And e*en the clouds and silent stars of heaven ; 

For he who with his Maker walks aright, 

tJiall be their lord as Adam was before ; 

Hia ear sliall catch each sound with new delight. 

Each object wear the dress thnt then it wore ; 

And he, oa when erect in soul he stool, 

Uear from his Father's lipt that all ia good. 



Wnt then not risit me t 
The plant beside me feels thy gentle dew ; 

Aiid every blade of grass I see, 
Trcm thy deep earth its moisture drew. 

TTiH thou not vtnt met 
Tliy m«»mir.g calls on me with cheering tone ; 

And every hill and tree 
Lend but one voice, tlie voice of Thee alone. 

Come, for I need thy love. 
More than Uie flower the dew, or grass the rain 

Come gentle as thy holy dove. 
And let me in thy sight r^oiee to live again. 

» I will not hide from them, 
"When thy ttorma eome, thotigh fierce may be their 
wrath; ^ 

But bow with leafy stem. 
And strengthened follow on thy ehosen path, 

Tct, Thou wflt visit am; 
Kor plant nor tree thy ere delight to wdl, 

Aa when from sin set (re* 
If JF tfitit lovca with tldiM In penca td dwell 



MABOABET FT3IXSB 066OLL 
Kasgabet Fi'ixEB, wImiks native di«po<itionL 
Biutiios, association with hvr conteniporarie«i, and 
nir^irkable fate, will secure her a pennanent 
pbuv among the bi<»j:rai*hie9 t»f literary women, 
was bom in Cninbri<lt'c|K»rt, Ma>s., tlio 23d of 
Mar. 1810. In a clmpter of autobiograjdiy which 
w:i* f»»und nnioiig her pajiers, tho »i>cak3 of her 
faiiiv-r as a working lawyer (he was alj»> a poli- 
ticiuii and member of Congress), with the ordinary 
aci.'vitics of men of his cla-^; but of her mutlicr 
a< of a delicitc, sensitive, FiH»ntaneous nature. 
1 J: ring her early years the whole attention of 
M;..-varyt was confined to books. Slie was t;right 
the l^tin and En^'lish grnmniar at tl»e same timei 
and began to read the fonner language at six years 
of :..LV. Her father set her this task -work of study, 
wlii^h soon grew into a necessity. At fifteen she 
de-eribes her day's performances to a friend. Slie 
wa> studying Greek, French, and Italian litem- 
tnrv*. Scottish metaphysics — we may be sure m 
full rltaro of Enjrlish reading — and writing a cri- 
titttl jiiuniol of the whole at ni^dit. Tins result 
of tl.M was a forced product of the parental di>ci- 
plire ; but it would have been no pntduct at all 
wiL.out a vi -porous, generous nature. This the 
pu|.:l po^sc^scd. Her temperament, bold and eon- 
lidciit. assimilated til is compulsory education: and 
slie extracted a pa-sionate admiration for Rome 
out of her L-Jlin studies. The iwvs-<ige in which 
slie ry^oiirtls this is noticeable as an illustration of 
her character: — 



la accordance with this discipline in heroic < 

m<»n fence, was the influence of those great INmians, 
wiKKe thoughts and lives were my daily foo»l dnriug 
iht*^' ^^.lasiie yoars. The genius of Rome displayed 
it.-4-lf lit Chanieter, and s<.-arce1y needed an *oo- 
cosj 'i.ul wave of the torch of thought to show ita 
! liiieamotits, co marble strong they gleamed in eTerj 
li^'Ist. Who, that has lived with* those men, but sul- 
nii:^ the plain force of fact, of thoi:glit |»a.>>^ed into 
activHil They take up thii.gs with their naked 
Im: 4U Tliere is Just the man, and the block he 
eaf;» before you, — no divinity, no demon, no nnful- 
fillr^i aim, but ju^t the man and Rome, and what he 
did fi>r Rome. Kverything turns 3-our attention to 
what a man can become, not by yielding himself 
frei4y to impressions, not by lettntg nature play 
frerly through him, but by a single thought, an 
eanicst purpose, an indomitable will, by hanlihood, 
self-eommaiid, and force of expresc^ion. Architecture 
was the art in which Rome excelled, and tliis eor- 
rcs|«or.ds with tlie feeling tlicse men of Rome excite. 
They did not grow,^they built t]ien;selvea up, or 
were built up by the fate of Rome, oa a temple for 
Juj4ter Stator. Tlie ruined Roman sits among the 
rums; he flies to no green ffnrdeu ; he does not look 
to heaven ; if his intent is defeated, if he is less than 
he meant to be, he lives no more. Tlie names which 
end in ** «#," seem to siteak witJi lyrie cadence. Tliai 
OMftRired cadence,— that tramp and mareh, — ^wbieh 
are not stilted, because they iiidi<'ate real feive, jei 
which seem so when eomimi^d with any other Ian- 
giiage,r— make Latin a study in lit^M of mighty i»- 
flociiee. The language alone, without the literaliue^ 
weald give one the tkcvfftii of Rom«L Man present 
ia natnre, commandinff nature too etemly to be in* 
spired by It, standing like the rock amid the tea. or 
movicg like the fire over the land, either Impasdya 
or imcsistible ; knowing not tJie miH niedinmsor fine 
fiighuefUfe, but by the foiee which he eamrcsM^ 
picraBg to the ctntrti 
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We are never better understood tbaa when w« I tliority and self-will, in the world of books, na- 

§pc»lc of a "Uoiiian virtue* a ''Roman outline." | tare wa3 not to be defeated: sbe was dependent 

There is Bo:n<»wIi:it itidefiiiite, soniemliat yet nnfal- I to a proportionnte deirree njion tlie BTmpathy of 

filled in the tho.jjri.t «f Greece, of Spain of mo-lcrn other*. In this way ^he liecaine a kind of female 

Un\y ; but I'oME I It ftanda by itmsl^ a ele:ir W ord. \ confcv;or, listening to tiie confidences and experi- 

The power of will, the dignity of a fixed puqKise is ^^^^^ ^^ j^^,. ^^^^^ frfenda. 



what it uttorflL Every Roman was an Ein]>eror. It 
is well that the itifnlliblo chnreh should have been 
founded on tliis rock ; that the prc^uniptnoin Peter 
f^hoiild hold the kcY>», .is the conquering Jore did 
bi.'fi>rc his'thuaderboIt»,tobe seen of all tlie world. 
Tiie Apollo Uiudi flocks with Adnietus; Christ 
tenches by the lonely lake, or pincks wheat as he 
wanders through th^^Yiel U so*iie Sabbath morning. 
I1)cy never cotne to this stntng'.iol 1 ; they could nut 
have broathetl fre-'ly where all became stone as soon 
OS 8pokon, where divine yoMth fo'iitd no horizon for 
\U all-pro!nising glance, but every thoiK^ht put on 
before it dared issue to the d ly 1:1 action, its toffa 
virilh. 
Suckled by this wolf, man gains a different com- 

rlexion from that which is fed by the Greek lionoy. 
[e takc4 a noble br«>nzo in rampa »m J bAUle-fi<d h' ; ■ 
tho writiklfH of cotinciU w«*!l beseem his brow, nil \ 
t1)c eve cuts its way like the sword. Tlie Eag'.o 
should never have been nscd as a symbol by a ly I 
oilier nation : it belongctl to Rome. ; 

The history of Rome abides in mind, of course, 1 
more than tho litcnitarc. It was dege:ieraey far a ' 
iiuiiM«i i*# M^. 4U. p«,.. , !,;« i:r« w^^^ ;•• tK^ »\nr. Tlie 
" vaunting" of Ruine, like that of the North Amen- \ 
can Indians, is her pro|>cr literature. A man risc« ; 
he tells who ho is. and what he has done; he speaks 
of hi** country and her brave men; he knows that a 
co:i(iucring go 1 is t!icre, whose agent is his own 
right hand ; und he ehoidd end like the Indian, ** I 
have no more to say." 

It never shocks us that the Roman is self-con- 
scious One wants no universal truths from him, no 
philosophy, no creation, but only his life, his Romaa 
life felt in every pulse, realized in every geHnre. 
The untveri^al heaven take) in tlie Roman only to 
make ns feel hss individuality the more, Tlie Will, 
the Resolve of Man! — it has been expressed, — ^fully 
expressed ! 

1 steadily loved this ideal in my cliildhood, and 
this is the cnM^e, probably, why I have always felt 
that man muAt know how to stand firm on the 
ground, before he can fly. In vain for me are men 
more, if they are less, tha'i Romansi Dante was far 
greater than any Roman, yet I feel he was right to 
take tho Mantuau as his guide through hell, and to 
heaven. 

This educatum acting upon a ^native nature 
made excitement a necessity. Her school life, 
described by herself in the sketch of Maiiana in 
her book the Summer on tho Lakes, ap[)car9 a 
constant effort to secure activity for herself and 
the notice of otliers by fantastic conduct. Oiio 
of her coii\panions at Cambridge, Uie Rev. F. II. 
Hedge, then a student of Harvani, describes her 
at thirteen : ** A child in year^ but so precocious 
in her mental and phyucal developments, that 
she passed for eighteen or twenty. Agreeably 
to this estimate, she had her place in society as a 
bdy full-grown.'* At twenty-two, led by the 
review articles of Oarlyle, she entered upon the 
study of Gorman literature, reading tho works of 
Goethe, Schiller, Tiedk, NotoHs, and Richter^ 
within the year. She was at this time fond of 
society, as she always was. Her admiration of 
tlie personal mialities of othen was strcnig and 
nndisguiaed. In possoadon of power and an* 



In 1833 she removed with her father to Groton. 

, His death occurred there shortly after, in 18Sa, 

and the tbllowing year Margaret Fuller became a 

j teacher in IJoston of Latin ami Fnmch in Mr. 

Alcof s school, and hnd her own (esthetic cla^^scs 

of young ladies in French, German, and Italian, 

with whom ^he read portions of Schiller, Goctlie, 

. I^essing, Tasso, Ariosto, and Dante. 

I In 1837 she liecame princi])al toacber in tho 

j Grecno-^treet school at Providence, ''to teach tlie 

elder girls her favorite branchoe.'* 

These literary engngement** an* of lea» conse- 
1 qucnce in her biography tlinn her friendshipsr— of 
i the story of whicli the memoirs published after 
j her death are mo«tly ctnnposed. She became 
i acquainted with Miss* Mnrtineao on Iier vi^it ta 
j this country in 1835. Her intimacy witii Emcr- 
I son grow up in visits to Concord about the same 
: time. IFw notices of her conversation and spiri- 
1 tual refineuK-nt'* arc graphic Hor conversational 
i powers, in the fxmiiliarity of the congenial sodety 
at Concord, were freely exercised. Emerson says, 
I ••tnc Oiy *r^ i«avor lonfc enough to exliaust her 
! opulent memory ; and I, wlio laicM Kcr intimately 
; for ton years— ifrom July, 1836, till August, 1846, 
; when she sailed for Europe — soever saw her with- 
I out surprise at her new ixiwers." Nor was this 
\ charm confined to her philosophical friends : she 
hud the art of drawing out her humblest eom- 
panion^ Her mind, with all its fine culture, was 
C'i'^entially manly, giving a common-^ensc, do^ 
matic time to her remarks. It is noticeable how 
; large a Fpnce criticism occupies in her writings. 
It is her chief province; and criticism os ex- 
hibited by her pen or words, whether anta- 
; goiiistic or other wisie, is bat another name for 
! sympathy. 

i * The Providence arrangement does not appear 
; to have lasted long. She soon took np her resi- 
I donee in lk>ston or its vicinity, employing hersdif 
I in 1839 in a species of lectureship or cl^ of la- 
, dies — ^they were called Conversations — in which 
German philosophy, sDsthetic culture of tlie Fine 
Arts, etc., were made tho topics of instruction. 
These exercises are thus described ** by a very 
competent witness,** in Mr. Emerson^s portion <i 
the Memoirs, in a ifew sentences, which sliow tlio 
spirit in which they were received by her admi- 
rers : — " Margaret used to come to toe conversa- 
tions very well dressed, and altogether looked 
Bumptuou5tl V. She began them with an exordiani, 
in which she gave her leading views; and those 
exordiums were excellent, IVom the elevation of 
the tone, the ease and flow of dlsoonrse, and from 
the tact with which they were kept aloof from 
any exceas and from the graoefnlness with which 
they were bronsht down, at last, to a possible level 
for others to follow. She made a pause, and In- 
vited the others to oome in. Of coarse, it wsi 
not easy for every one to ventare her remaik, 
ailer an eloquent dlsoonrse, and in tho nrosence 
of twenty tu])erior women, who were all iimiiired. 
Hot whatever was said, Margaret knew bow to 
seize tho good meaning of it with lioB|jitoIHy, and 
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to make the sjx'alcer feel gliid, and not wny^ thai I 
she ha«] spoken.'** { 

She also employed herself at this time, as after- ; 
varda« in eomiMtsition. Slie published In 1839 a 
traii^lati«m c^ Eckermaiiirs C<»nvcr!«:itiona with ■ 
Goethe, and in 1841 the Letters of Giindcrude and i 
Bvttine. Tlie two first volume!* of the Dial were 
e<rtted hj her in 1 84t>- i I . For this quarterly' pub- 
lication, snpportcd by the writings of Emerson and 
liis fnoncls she Mrote )>aiK'r!* on Got^the, Beetho- ■ 
ven, the IMiine and Roiuziic ballads, and the poems 
of Sterling. Tlic Dial made a rej mtation for itself 
and its c«>iidnctors; but they mijrlit have starved 
on its prodncts. Emerson tells us that '* a< editor 
*ihe recc:ive«l a com)>en^ation which was intended 
to be two hundred dollars per onnmn, bnt which, 
I fear, never reached even that amount." 

In 1^40 rlw> travelled to the West, to Lake Su- 
perior and Michipran, and publi.he<l an occount 
of the jonniey, full of fiibtle rerto<^ioii, and with 
some s^tudies of the Indian eharacier, hi the bov/k 
entitled Summer en the Lal'u, 




In 1844 Margaret Fuller came to Xew York, 
induced by an otiTer of well paid, regular employ- 
ment upon the Tribune newspaper. She resided 
in the family of Mr. Greeley, in a picturesquely 
situated l.onse on the East river, one of Uie last 
footholds ctf the old rural beauties of the islaiul 
fiilling l»efore the rapid merc:i utile encroachments 
of the city. Here she wn»te a seric* of somewhat 
sketchy but always forcible criticisms on the 
hitler literature of the day, a complete collection 
of whi«-h would add to herVepntation. A portion 
of tlK»m were included in the volume from her 
Den, Papera on Literature and Art, published in 
Kew York in 1846. Her work entitled Woman 
in the Xineteenth Century was published at tliia 
time IVom the Tribune office. 

In the spring of 1846 she accompanied her 
friends, Mr. Marcus Spring of Brooklyn, New 
York, and his wife to £nroi>c. Iler oontribotions 
to the Tribune were continued in letters from 
England and the Continent. She saw the chief 
Bteraty cclehritie^ Wordsw%)rth, De Qnincev, 
dkahneni and CarlyW. At Paris sh« becsuae iiV 



timate with George Sand. At Rome she tool: 
port in the hopcis and rcvohitionnn- movements 
of Mazzini, and when the revolution bn)ke ont 
M'os app<iinte4l by the Roman coinmi<i.«ioner for 
the service of the womnle«K durinp the Mejre by 
the From- i I tnH»|K, to the charjre of the h«)fipitu 
of the Fnti-lW'if Fnitilli. In a k*:tiT to Emerson 
ilated June, IStO. sl»e di-crilKS her vi>its to the 
sick and \vonn<lod, and lior walks with the con- 
v.ile-c<.'nts in the K»antiful pinlciis of the Poiie's 
l»al:ico on the Quiiinal:— "The pmlelier ]>iavs 
vlY uM his waliT-w(irks fur t!ie defondi-rs of the 
e«»mitry, and jrthtfrs tl«AVfi*s f«»r me, their friend." 
At this time s!.o acquainted her mother with her 
iiiarriape. 

Sh<»rtly after her arriv.nl at Rnnie. in 1847, she 
h.nd been si-panitetl on the eveninjr of H*>ly Thurs- 
day from her co!i]pani»>tisat ve>]K-rs in Sr. IVier's. 
A stninjrer, an Italian, ^tvi^;^her |K-rple.\ity, otli-red 
his a<i>i>tanoe. This was the son of the Marijuis 
(>^«i»ti. The nrnnaintance %vas continue<l, and 
0>!mli <»ftV.-red his ban*], lie "wna iit fii-^t reliise<l, 
bnt afterwards they were riiarrietl in IXMenaiier, 
after tlie death of his father. The niarria^a* was 
fi»r a while kept secret, on the pround that the 
avowal <»f hi'* union with a pi-rsoii well known as 
a libi-ral would ren<li-r him liable t»> exile by the 
pivenmwn*. -»••!. ;i- !•• •..:,J.*. i -• ..••.-«. j, tic iVikIjt 
to avail himself of emiiloymciit under the new 
adniiniMraiion thi-n looked forward to. .S<.'ptein- 
ber 5, lb48, their child. Anjrelo, was Ikiiti at Kieli 
amon^r the mountains. 

The fortunes of the revolution heinjr now broken 
by the oc<n|.ati««n of the French, Orvs'oli with his 
wife and child kilt Rome <»n their way to Ame- 
rica. Tliev nasiK-d some time in Florence, and 
<»n the 17tfi May, 1 850, cmbarke<I from l^eghorn 
in the ship Elizahi (h^ bound for Xew York. Tlie 
captain fell ill of small -p«tx, and die<l the Sd of 
June, off Gibraltar. On the 9th they set sail 
again ; the child hickened of the disea^ and re- 
covered; on the 15th of July the ves>el wa«« off 
the Jersey coa<t, and the passengers made their 
iireparatitms for arriving in port the next day. 
Tluit night the wind inereasi'd to a gale of great 
violence. The ship wa> driven pa>t Rockaway 
to the beach of Fire Inland, whens early on the 
morning of the 16ih, she siniek upon the sand. 
Tlie bow was elevated and the pass^-ngers took 
refuge in the forecosile, the sea swei ping over the 
Tessel. Some of tJie pfl>*engcr8 were saved by 
floating ashore on a plank. One of them, Horace 
Sumnor of Barton, perished in the attempt. It 
was proposed to Murg: ret to make the trial. She 
would not be separated fix>m her husband and 
child, but woidd wait for the life-Utat. It never 
came. The forecastle became tilled with w:Uer. 
Tlie small party left went on the deck by the fore- 
ni,ast. A sea struck the quarter. The vessel was 
entirely broken up. The dead body of the child 
flimted to tlie shore ; the hnsband and wife were 
lost in the sea. This liappened at nine o'clock in 
the morning, in mid-summer of the year, and at 
ft place the usual resort at that time of ideasure- 
loving citizens. As if to enhance the sudden con- 
trast of life and death the disaster took phioe ivithln 
full sight of the people on the shore. The simpla 
ex|)edient of passing a rofK* to the hind, attached 
to a bai*rel, at tlie proper time, might, one of the 
luost cxiierienoed of timse present told «% hftTe 
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cared every life: but the eaptain was not 
there. 

It WAi known that Hndnmc* Ossoli had with her 
the manu-^rriiit of a History of tlie Rcvolutkm in 
Italy, wliich lier study of *Uie fKM>ple, licr icnow- 
letl^re of the leaden, her love of freedom, and [wir- 
ticiiKition in the striijrjrle, well qualified her to 
write. Diligent search was nmde for it among the 
property whicli came a-luire from the wreck, but 
It could not be ftinnd. The waves \nu\ closed over 
tiiat tvH>— whieFi miglit long have survived tli« 
lon;rf-t term of life. 

b<i )K'ri<lied this intellectual, sympathetic, kind, 
gviK*i.i;is noble-heart e<l woman. 
• The materials for the study of her life are a'n- 
ple ill l!ie jointly prei»ared Mw*moir/i by her friends 
the Rev. Jam-.*^ Froc.uan Clarke, the Rev. F. II. 
IIe.l.:re, the Kev. IT. IL Cliamiinfc, and Ralph 
AValdo EmersKin. The:ie able writers have taken 
Separate portions of lier career, with which they 
have been partieularlv ac<|U:iiiited, for illustration, 
and the result is a bio;?raphy pre-Hjrvative of far 
more than is usually kept Yor iiosterity of the 
peculiar moods and* humors of so individual a 
life. 

PocT. Approach me not, mnn of cold, steadfast 
eve and com!»re4*ed lip*. At thy coming iinturo 
ffiruuU herself in dull roi<t ; fniii would she hide her 
5ighs and !*-iiiloji, her bnd^ ond fruibi e\-e:i in a veil 
of snow. For thy unkindly brcaih, as it pi<>rcc« her 
mystery, doilrov* its creative power. Tlic Wrls 
draw b.i'k irttotlicir ncst<«, tliesu:i«ct hu>s into their 
cloud*, when you are seen in thedi:iita'icc with 3'our 
tabb't-) all roa'ly to write tiiom into pro^e. 

Crith!. O luy brot'ier, my be:icfuL*tor, do not thus 
rei»ol inc. Interpret me rather to our common 
mother; let her not avert her eye* from a younger 
chiM I know I cai never be di'.ir to lier as thou 
art, yet I a'u her child, nor would the f:ite<l re volu- 
tions of cxiMcioe be fulfille 1 witiiout my aid. 

Foer. Uow moa:icst thou f What have thy 
mea«ureine .ts, thy artificial divisions and cln««ifica- 
tiotis, to do with the nat\iral revolutions f In all 
real growths there is a " give and ta*ie** of unerring 
accura*}* ; in all the a ts of thy life tliere is falsity, 
for all are neg:itiv& Why do 3*ou not receive and 
produce in yoir kiud, like the sunbeam and the 
ro*e ? Then new light wonM be brou'^ht otit, were it 
but t!ie life of a we?d, to bear wit. less to the health- 
ful be:iti:ig.-« of the divine he-irt B>it this perpetual 
analysis, coupari-ton, an lcla«si filiation, never add 
one atom to the sum of existence. 

Critic I understand you. 

Poet. Ye.*, that is always the way. You under- 
stand me, who never have the arrogance to pretend 
that I uuder.«t-md mysell 

CRmc Why should you? — ^that is my province. 
I am the rock* which gives you back the echo. I am 
the tufiing-key, which harmonizes your iiistrument, 
the re^^ulator to your watch. Who wotdd speak, if 
no ear heard f nay, if no mind knew what the ear 
heard f 

PoKT. I do not wish to be heard in thooght but 
in love, to be recognise 1 in judgment but in life. I 
vonld pour forth my melodies to the rejoicing wind^ 
I would scatter my seed to the tender eartli. I do 
not wii^h to hear in prose the meaning of my melody. 
I do nut wish to see my seed neatly put away be- 
ne:ith a paper label Answer in new pieans to tlie 
soul of our souls. Wake roe- li»*Bwecter childhood 
by a fresher growth. At present you are but an ex- 



crescence produced by my life; depart, self- 

seious Kgottst, 1 know yon not 
Critic Dost thou so adore Nature, and yet deny 

me f Is not Art the child of Nature, CiviliaBotion of 

Man? As Religion into Philosophy, Poetry into 
j Criticism, Life into iM^ience, Love into Law. so did 

thy lyric in natural order transmute itself into my 
• review. 

I PoKT. Review! Science! the veiy etymoU^gy 
I speaks. What is gained by looking again at what 
I has already been fieenf What by {giving a technical 

cliwaification to what is already asi'tniilated with the 
I mental lite I 

I Critic Wh.at is gained by 11 » S-.i^ at a\\ f 
I PoLT. Beauty loviii^ itself. — Happiness! 
i Critic Does not this involve eon^tciousnesf f 
I PoLT. Yes I consciousness of Truth manifested in 

the individual form. 
' Critic iSince consciousness is tolerated, how will 

you limit it! 
I Porrr. By the instincts of my nnture, which re- 
I jects yours as arrogant and siij)erfiuous. 

Critic And the dictate oi my natnre compels 

me to the procc«5es whi«.-h you despise, as essential 

to my peace. 3Iy brother (for I will not be re- 

i*eete*l), I claim my place in the order of natnre. 
'he Word descended and became flesh for two pur^ 
poses, to org:inize itself, and to take cogniz-mce of its 
oi-ganization. When the first Poet worked alone, he 
pnu^e 1 between the cantos to prochtim, " It is very 
good.** Di vidir.g himself among men, he made some 
to ere it e, and iithers to prueloiin the merits of what 
is created. 

PoLT. Well! if you were content with saying, 
^ it is vei-v good ;'**bnt you are always crying, •* it 
is very tiul." or ignorantly prescnbing how it 
might be better. Whnt do von know of it f What- 
ever is good couM not be otherwise than it is. Why 
will you not take what suits you, and leave the 
restf' True communion of thought is worship, not 
criticism. Sinrit will not flow tiirough tlie sluiees 
nor eiidurc tlie locks of canals. 

Critic. There is perpetual need of protestantism 
in every church. Ir the church be catholic, vet the 
priest is not in&Uible. Like yourself, I sigh for a 
])erfe<tly natural state, in which the only criticism 
slinll be tacit rejcetion, even as Vennsgli«fesnot into 
the orbit of Jupiter, nor do the fishes seek to dwell 
in fire. But as you so:ir towards this as a Maker, 
so do I toil towards the same aim as a Seeker. Your 
pinions will not upbear yon towards it in steady 
flight I must often stop to ent away the bramblss 
from my path, llie law of my being is on me, and 
the idoal standard seeking to b« realized in my 
mind bids ^ me demand perfectii»n from all I see. 
To say how far each object answers this demand is 
my criticism. 

Poet. If one object dees not satisfy yon, pass ea 
to another, and say nothing. 

Carrfc It is not so tliat it would be well with 
me. I must penetrnte the secret of my wl«hes» ve- 
rify the justice of my reosoningi^ I must exitoins^ 
compare, sift, and wmnow ; what can bear this oi^ 
deal renmii'.s to me as pure gold. I cannot pass ea 
till I know what I feel and why. An object that 
defies my utmost rigor of scrutiny is a new step on 
the stair I am making to the Olympian tablen 

Poet. I think you will not know the go«ls whsa 
you get there, ir I may judge from the eold pro* 
sum) »t ion I feel in your version of the great CMti of 
literature. 4| 

Critic Statement of a part always looks like ig- 

norn'ice, when compared with the whole, JH nsj 

pronii^ the whole. Consider that a part implisi 

i the whoUi as the ererhutlng Xo the crerhMtlBg 
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\t% tnd permit to oxift the shadow d your lights \ settled snpport, when the failure of hU publisher 
tke rvgUter of your iiiJ>pir«tion. i induccci lihn to eiigngc in rural life. Failinsr in 

As he spake the vord he priiued, for with it his i the scheme of a plan Uit ion on the Ohio he t«»ok a 



compaiiioD vADbhed, and left floAting on the ct< 
ft etirry hunuer with the inscription " a«« 



rioud 
•Afflatnr 
Konfint" Tlie Critie nnfolde*! one on who^c flai»- 
itafifbe had been leaning. It* heavy f*»lds of pearly 
pray ratio rfovly unfoMinp. core to viow the word 
l-^onriA, and Caumruui woiiKl have followed, when 
a fndden brccrc from the we»t e&ught it, tluwc heiiry 
fulds fell back ronnd the yoar man, and stifled him 
probably,— at least be has never since b^en h«H»»J 

JA1CE8 H. VZKSXSS. 
JxMES, IlAXDAftYto Perkixs, sl writcF of rxTi Aonte 
m;nd and versatile powers, was bom in Boston 
July 31, 1810. His prirents were Stuimcl G. Per* 
kins anil Barbara Iligginson. He wa* eilncated by 
Mr. 8. P. Miles aflerwar.U a tutor of nmt hema- 
tics at Harvard, and al the Pliillip^ Academy at 



few acres near Cincinnati with the view of raising 
a nnrsery of fruit trees*. To nc<]uire infonnation 
in this new line, and make arnmiretnents for the 
)inblication of two books which lie meditated on 
tlie "* Constitutional Opinions of Judge Manthall," 
and " Rtniinirtcenccs of the St. Domingo Insurrec- 
tion," o* whioh his father had been an eye-wit- 
uess, he paid a visit to New England, xfeither 
of his plans wns carried out; but a new and ho- 
norable career was found for him on his return to 
C neinnati in the performance of the duty of ^[i- 
nister at Larjre, a niis>ion of benevolence to which 
he devoted the remainder of his life. He brou^rht 
hi 4 characteristic fer\*or to the work, and gave a 
practical di ivction to the chn ri ties« of t he ci ty ; abns- 
givinpr, in his view, being but subordinate to tlie 
elevation of the poor in the self-respect and rc- 
Exeter, and the Round Hill reboot at Xorthami>- i wards of labor. He also identified himself with 



ton. He wrote clever tiles an<l verses at this pe- 
riod, hnmorons and sentimental. 

At the age of eiglitcon lie entered the conutinjj- 
house of his uncle, Mr. Tbom:is U. Porkins, who 
was engaged in the Canton tnide. He rcmainetl 
faithful to the discharge of the routine duties of 
this oc.npation for more than two years. The 
n^eessities of a poetic and natnrallyder^pondent 
nature, however, grew upon him, and demanded 
other employment f< ir his faculties. In the wi nter 
of 1830 he found relief in a business tour to Eng- 
land and thence to the Wc^t Indies, of which his 
faitbfal friend and biograplicr, Mr. William Henry 
CliaDiiing, has preserved Kune intere>ting memo- 
rials. His letters on the journey are spirited and 
abonnding with character; thoughtful on serious 
points and anuudng in tlie lighter. 

Returning home in the stimmcr of 1831, he 
abantkined mercantile life and sought a home In 
the WesL He took up liis residence at Cincinnati, 

and devoted his attention to the study of the law { failed to )*eturn home at a time a[»pointed, and in 
with his friend the Hon. Timothy AValker. He | the evening he propose<l a walk to recover his 
Ftndi .il laboriously and coi.5cientiou?ly ; but tho j spirits. He took his course to a ferry-boat on the 
toil was too severe in the pr.7cti<-e of thiprofossion ! river, and in a 8t.:te of depression threw himself 



the cause of prison discipline and reform, and 
gave much attention to education. He was a ge- 
nerons supporter of the Mercantile Librarj' Asso- 
ciation of Cincinnati. He was the tirst President 
of tlie Cincinnati Historical Society in 1844, and 
wa'* afterward!* Vice-President of the Ohio Histo- 
rical Society ; his fondness for the latter pursuits 
being liberally witnes-ed by his publication, Tht 
Annals of the West^ and hw subsi'<iuent series of 
historical Fketches of that region in the North 
Americiin Review from 1839 to 1847, character- 
ized b^' their research and excellent descriptive 
style.* 

'in the latter part of his life, Mr. Perkins inte- 
rested himself in a plan of Christian Union, to 
which he was led by his quick isen^tive mind. 

His death, Dccen'iber 14, 1849, was under me- 
iancluily circum>tances. He had been thrown, 
during the day, into a state of nervous agitation 
by the supposed lo^ of his children, who had 



for an iniinn constitution, and a scrupulous con 
Bcieiico was still more in the way. Ills pen of- 
fered the next field, and he Inid on tho »h.f\ing 
foundation of tlie magazines and newspapers some 
of the corner-stmes of the " Literature of tho 
"VTcst" He conducted the Western Monthly Ma- 
gazine, and edited the Evening Chn>uic1e, a 
weekly paper which he |>nrchas^ in tho winter 
of 1835, and united with the Cincinnati Mim>r 
then published by Mr. Willmm D. Gallagher and 
Mr. Thomas H. Shrcve, w!io has been since pro- 
minently associated with the Louisville Gazette. 
The kst mentioned gentleman reroarlu of his 
friend's powers, *• Had Mr. Perkins deroted him- 
self to humorous literature ho would have rtood 
M the head of American writcrv in that line.^ 
His fancy was fresh and original; and his descrip- 
tive taleuL as exhibited in Mr. Chnnn!ng*s coUoe- 
tion of hit writings, a pleasaraUe and ready 

Utcmtaro, however meritorious, was hardly, 
under tlie circunstancoa, a suiYlcient roUanoe. 
ifr. Perkins was now a married man in need of a 

• Omala^ Memoir ndlTillli^ ef F^iUai^ I tL 



into the stream and was drowned. 

Tims ehised the career of a man of subtle pow- 
ers, keen and delicate perceptions, of honorable 
attainments in literature, and of philantliropic use- 
fulness in the business affairs of society. 

From tho few verses preserved in the interest- 
ing memoirs by Mr. Channing, who has traced 
his career with an unaffected admirataon of his 
virtues, and with tho warmth of personal friend- 
ship, wo select two jiassages whicn exhibit some- 
thing of the nature of the man. 

rOTUTT AlID KXOWUBQl. 

Ah, dearest* we are yonng and strong. 
With ready heart and ready will 

To tread the world's blight patlis along; 
But poveKy is stronger sttlL 



ary, 1S4S; BoiUoment of the Nortli-Waateni TerrltArj, Oelo- 
bc7, 1M7. lie al«o wrote fior the North Amerkui Berkw of 
January, IWK m article on An«tralU: and fur the Nnw York 
Hevlew, July, 1881, aa arilelo ea Tho Vreaeh Bevolatlea. 
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Yet. ray 3e«r wife, Uiom U a might 

That tnny bid |iov«»rty defiance,-— 
The might of knowledge; from this night 

Let u« ou lier put our reliance. 

Armed with her sceptre, to nn hour 

We may coiidentfc wliole ycara and ages ; 

Bid the dcpart-ed. by her power, 
Ari^i and t<dk with seert and sage^ 

Her wonl, to tench us, may bid stop 

llie noontluy sun ; yc:i, Mie is able 
To make nn ocean of a drop, 

Or spread a kingdom on our table. 

In hor prcnt name wc need but call 
S<:ott,Schillcr,Shnks|>care, and, behold I 

Tlie sufforing Mary smiles on all. 
And FaUuff riots as of old. 

Then, wherefore should we leave this henrtli. 
Our books and all our plesisant labors 

If wo can have the whole round earth. 
And still retain our homo and neighbours! 

IVhy wi»h to ronm in other lands! 

Or mourn that poverty hath bound us! 
IVe have our henrt*, our heads, our hand% 

£uougli to live on, — friends around us,^ 
And, more than all, have hope and lore. 

Ah, dearer, wiiile tliose last, be euro 
Tliat, if there be a God above, 

Wc are not and cannot be pourl 

o> ma VBATtt or a tochg cniLn. 
Stand back, uncovered stand, for )o I 

The parents who have lost their child 
Bow to the majesty of wool 

He came, a herald from above, — 
Pure frotu hi* God he came to them. 

Teaching new duties, deci>erlovc; 
And, li kc Uie boy of Bctlilchcin, 

lie grew in stature and in gmccL 

From the sweet spirit of his face 

Tliev learned a new, more heavenly joy, 
Ani were the belter for their boy. 

But God hath taken whom he gnve. 
Recalled the messenger he sent! 

And now beside the infant's grave 

■ The spirit of the strong is bent^ 

But though the tears must flow, the heart 

Ache wth a vacant, strange distress,^* 
Ye did not from your infant part 

Wl»en his clear eye prew nieaninglesa, 
That eye is beaming still, and still 

Upon his Father's errand he, 
Tonr own dear, bright, unearthly boy, 
Worketh the kind, myvterioas will. 

And from this fount of bitter grief 
Will bring a stream of ioy ; — 

O, may this be your faith and your relief I 

Tlien will the world be full of him ; the sky, 

With all its placid myriads, to your eye 

Will tell of him; the wind will brenthe hit tone; 

And Numbering in tlie midnight, they alone, 
Vour father and your child, will hover nigh. 
BelieTO in him, behold him everywhere, 
And sin will die within yon,— earthly eare 
Fall to Its earth, — and heavenward, side by slde^ 
Ye shall go up beyond this realm of storms, 
Quick and more quick, till, welcomed there aboTS^ 
Ills Toiee shall bid yon, in the might of love, 
Lay down these weodt of eorUi, and wear your nft- 
tivelbniMi 
70L, U.— 9i 



BENSON J. LOSSIXa 
Beksox J, Loesi^NO, the son of a fanner, was 
born in tlic town of Beckman, Dntcbcss Coonty, 
N. Y. His paternal ancestors came from Hol- 
land in 1670, and were the first settlers in the 
county. His inat<»rnal ancestors were among the 
e:irly English settlers on Lon j IsUnd, who caine 
from Ma^^ichusotts Bay and intermarried with 
the Dutch at New Amsterdam, now New York. 

At a common district school Mr. Lossing 
received a nicagro portion of the elemenfciry 
branches of an English c<lucation. After the 
death of his mother, young Lossing, after pass- 
ing a short time on a farm, in the autumn 
of 182(5, was apprenticed to a watclunaker in 
Poughkecpsie, the county town of his native 
place. So satisfactory Lad his co'.iduct been dur- 
ing this period, tiiat before the expiration of his 
apprenticeship his employer made him an otfer of 
purtncrohip ia bis business, which was accepted. 





^^"t^t.^^^ 



Meantime, ho devoted cveiy moment of leisore to 
study, although opportunities as vet for obtaining 
books were extremely limite^l. llis business con- 
nexion proving unsuccessful ho relinquished it, 
after an experiment of upwards of two years ; and 
in the autumn of 1835, he became joint owner and 
editor of the Pov/^hkeepine TehgrapJi^ the leading 
weekly i>ai)er of the county. The co-partnership 
of Killey and Los-^ing continued for six years. ^ 

lii January, 183G, was commenced tlie publica- 
tion of a siuall semi-monthly paper entirely de- 
voted to literature, entitled The P&ughlxepiie 
Caalef^ which was solely edited by Mr. Losing.. 
The Casket wa* a great favorite throughout 
Dntchess and the neighboring oountie.^ and gave 
evident token of the correct taste and soundjudg- 
mcnt of its youtliful editor. Having, moreover, a 
ta^te for art, and being desirous of illustrating his 
little periodical, Mr.Ix»ssing ]>laced himself under 
the tuition of J. A. Adams, the eminent wood- 
engraver in the city of New York, pleased with the 
practical amdication o{ engraving to his editorial 
ousincss. The same autumn he went to New 
York to seek improvement in- the use of the peiv 
dl bv drawing in the Academy of Deagn. 

About tills time, Mr. Lossing was called upon 
to undertake the editorship of the Family Maga- 
zine, which work lie also illustrated in a snnerior 
manner. He now became permanently settled in 
New York as an engraver, but continued his biw- 
ness connexion in Ponghkeepsie until the autumn 
of 1841. Wliile engnged throughout tlie day in 
Ids increasing engraving business^ he perfbnned 
his editorial kbors at night and early in the 
morning, and at the same period, during the win- 
ter of 184C-11, wrote a vtdunble littto ▼olumt 
entitled An Outline Eleiftry of tKe FlmArft^ 
which was published as No. 1(KI of Haipen* Fa* 
mily Libranr. In the antninn of 1846, he wroto 
i a book entitled Setienteen Hundred dnJtSemtif' 
j Six^ consisting of upwards of five howlrod pa|Ci 
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royal odaro, and Hlustnitcd by ievonf r cnjrniT- 
inpj; and s-lmrtly aftor, pnHlnocd tlireo biugra- 
phiral and liistoncal pamphlet'* of np^'anU of one 
!ir.udrod pages each ; together witli the Lir€$ of 
thi Sijhcnofthe Ikclaralion of Indq[KHdfuee^ 
a <la«Hkfimo vohiine of over four hundred pnjrc^ 
Tills, and the snbsie<jnent vear, lie also e<litid a 
small |m|»cr entitled The Voung Peoj»/e* Mirror^ 
l»Dl.liJje<l by Edward AValker, whieli n:et "wiih a 
rtady reception from that class of tho coinmii- 
nitT. 

In Jnne, 1848, Mr. Lo^-ing conceived l!ic idea 
and plan of the Pictorial Field ]^H>k of the Kevo- 
Intion. He defined the nzc of the pro|M><.il \k\^k'^ ; 
drew Fonie ronjrli sketches in si'j»;a as indicatii'n^ 
of iho manner in which ho intended to iiilriMliioo 
the illuiit rations, and with a peneral descripti<Hi 
of the j»lan of his workvBiihuiitted it to the con- 
^^^emtion of the Me<.>?rs. Harper and I)n:thers. 
Four dnys aftorwanls they had concluded a bar- 
pjin Willi him, invohinj: an expenditure of much 
labor and many thousands of ddlars; and some- 
tLinjr within n month alUrwards Mr. L«>h>iii(r was 
on his way to the hattle-rit-lds and other localitie-^of 
interest conuccted with tho warforlndc'iKrudence. 
la the collection of his material*, li© travelhd uj> 
ward5 of nine thousand miles, not in acontinuoui 
jouraey from place to place, but a series of jour- 
iicvj:, undertaken whenever he c<)uld leave liis re- 
gular biisine.«;5, the supervision of which ho never 
oiii^iud. Althongh Uie Field Book W:is npwanl* 
of ft;nr years in hand, yet the n£rpn.\i:nto time oc- 
ra; :itd in travelling, making sketches and notc^, 
••rawing a hirge ]K)rtion of the pictures on tho 
blocks for engraving, and WTitiug the work, was 
cnly about twenty moDtli.«. The work was pnl)- 
ll-lied in thirty nnmlKTs, the fii^t i.«ued on the 
first of June, 1850; tho la^t in December, 1S52. 
It wa* jikit bc'jrinuing to be widely and genendly 
known, and was enjoying a rapidly incrcaMn^ 
sclc, wlien the great conila^aiion of the Haq*ers' 
tstaldishnient in 1853 destroyed the whole re- 
mainder of the edition. It was ont of print for a 
year, but a new and revised edition was put to 
press in March, 1855. 

Dnring portions of 18.'»r-"54, Mr. Loosing devot- 
ed much time to tho prei.'ai*ation of an Illustrated 
lIl«tory of the United Statics for schools and fami- 
lies; and early in 1855 completed a work of four 
Imndrcd pages which he entitled Our Counlry- 
VfiMy containing numerous brief sketches with 
|H)rtraits on W('<od of remarkable pcrs^ons eiiiiueiit 
I'T their connexion with tho history of tho Unit- 
ed States. 

Daring the last three years, Mr.Lossingluis been 
engaged in .collecting inaterials for an elal)orate 
illa^trated history of the war of 1812, and al^o a 
history of the French Empire in America; each 
X'^ be uniform in Hze of page ond stylo with his 
Field Book. IIo ha^ also fonne<1 an association with 
Mr. Lyman 0. Draper, well known throughout the 
vest as an indefatigable collector of traditions, 
jnannscripts, Journals, letters, Ac, relating to the 
lilEtory and biography of the settlements and set- 
tlen beyond the Alleganle^ for the purpose of 
producing a seriet of Tohimes eommendnff with 
the life of Daniel Boone. 
Mr.Loesing has also contributed many TthiaUe 
IKMv to variont publications of tho day, csixfcial- 
to Ilarpcrtf' Mu2^.idnC| in a §eri«t of* American 



biographical articles in which Ida pen and pencil 
are equaUy employed. 

AKN a. BTEPIIEKflL 

Mns. Stephexs is a native «»f OiiinecHcnt. She 
j married at an early age and removed to I'ortland, 
I Maine, where she ooinmence<l and continued for 

nine thne, the Portland Mapirine. In 18.16 j-ho 
I nlite«l the Portland Sketch Ikwk, a collection of 
• Miscellanies by tho writers of the Mnte. She 

aiterwanls removed with licr hit'^band to Kcw 

York, where bhe bus siiieo resided. 



A tile from her pen, JAJrrry Jkntent^ won a 

: prize <»f four hr.?i(h-e<l dollars offered by one of tho 

! jK-riodieals, and its public:;tion brt!i';:ht the author 

: prominently fi>nvard as a |opnlar writer for the 

j magazines, to which she has a^ntributed a large 

i nund>er of talc*, sketches, and poems. Her last 

•; and in«»st elaborate work is the iu»vel of Fathion 

j aud Fah'ine^ a t-tory of the contrasts of city life. 

I It is of the intense* K-h<»ol, and contains many 

} scenes of questionable ta>tc and proliability, with 

much tliat is txcelle!;t in dc.-crintion and tl.o 

I delineation of chan»cter. One of the best drawn 

! i>crsoiiage< of the I ook is a well to do and kindly 

I huckster Vioinan of Fulton Market. The sceiK-s 

alK>ut her btall, and at the fann whove abundance 

constantly re|>leni>hes herst<ick, are in a pleasant 

I vein. The chief Interest of tl»e ph»t centres on a 

; trial for munler, and the scenes cfninected with it 

' are written with eiierp}- and eflect. We present 

the intnH^nctii-n of the Strawlierry Girl to tho 

i!iarket-woman in the oi>ening sctr.e of the book. 

Tns rrcAWBCitKT cm.. 

like trlM flovrfin on tho momitalB iMet 

GootliicM iitay bo of any m»U; 
Yet {nt<l1«K>Mn nit itn pii4«, 

A nd cncTpv. \\ ith iialn Mid tnll, 
Ilnth ntvcr ^itMipl.t a liolit-r ihipg 

Tlin!i C h-irity iu liiniil>l«* birth. 
God> 1 Tl;-hie>t nnfri'l Moi.p» bla irinf; 

To uuct to much of UvaTvn on raith. 

The niori.iig had i;ot fully dawned <»« Xew York, 

Tct its cpprtiaeh was vii>ibfe eveivwheie omid the 

ni;e eccnery aiouiid the city. Ihe dim shadows 

j piled above Weehowken were wamn'rg up with 

i purple, f^trenkcd here nnd there with thread* of ro^y 

\ goUL The waters of the Hudfoii heaved and rippled 

; to the glow of yellow and crimH>ii light, that came 

I and wet it in flnehes on each idle curl of the waves. 

i Long Inland lay in the near dietanee like a tliiek, 

• pnqilish cloud, through which the dim outline of 

: house, tree, mast ar.d i^pirc loomed mistily, like hclf- 

formed objects on a camera obseunu 

hilence— that rt range, dend silence that broods 

over a scene crowded with slumbering life — ^Isy upon 

the city, broken only by the nunble of vegetable 

cariB and the jar of milk-cars, as tliey rolled up from 

i the diflerent ferries ; or the holf-«uiotbered roar of 

I some steamboat putting into iU dock, freighted with 

j sleeping passengem 

j After a little, symptoms of aroused life became 
risible about the whttrrea Grocery eaimen, and 
huekster-wonien began to swarm around the pr»> 
vision boats, llie markeU nearest the water were 
opened, and soon became theatres of aetive bnstlc 
I The first maritet opened that diqf ww in FuHoa 
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8tre«t Aft the morning deepened, piles of vegetablMi 
|oa«U of bc«f, humiiers of fruit, heaps of Iumioiu 
butter, cages of |>ouItry, csnary binls •vanning ia 
tiieir wiry prisous, forests of greeii-hou«e plants, 
horsc>nidtsh grinders m-ith tlieir recking machines, 
venders of hut coffee, n>ot beer and dough nnts, oU 
with men, women, and chihli'ens wanning in, oTcr, 
and among tliem, like tM> ninny antd, hard at work, 
fiUod the .«p«cious ni-eno, but late a ninge of silent, 
nnkcd, and gloomy looking dtalls. Tlien carts, laden 
and groaning beneath a weight of food, came rolling | 
up to thi< great mart, crtiwding each nvciiuo with i 
fro>h Bupplit^ All was life and eagerness. Stont , 
m"n ana briglit-fuccd women moved through the ; 
vcitlant elm«h«, arranging, working, chatting, all full ' 
of life aud enterprise, while the rattling of carts out- : 
(:i<le, a:td tlie gradual accumulation of eoiinds every- j 
where, besjioke a great city aroused, like a giant 
refrcshe<l, from slumber. 

£jlowly there arose out of this cheerful confusion, 
forms of homely beauty, that an artist or a thinkiuff 
man might have loved to look upon. The butchers 
sUlls, but late a desolate ra::ge of gloomy beams, 
were redde'iing with fresh joints many of them 
festooned with fragrant branches and gorgeous 
garden flowersL Tlie butchers standing, each by his 
stall, with snow-white apron, and a:i eager, joyous 
look of iraflie on his fa're, formed a disnlny of comfort 
and pliMity, both picturesi^ue and pleasant to eon- 
te npi.i «^ 

TIm* f.-ui and Tcgotable stAnds were now loaded 
with d -m/, !rr^*en vegetables, each humble root hav- 
ing itd own le.'uliar tint, often nrrmigod with a sin- 
gnlnr taste for color, uneojisciously j>o-.*e**ed by the 
wo nan w'<oexorcijK!d no little skill in setting ou her 
stand to a Ivantnge. 

Tiicpe was one vegetable stand to which we would 
draw the rcidcr's particular atte?ition ; not exactly 
n* a type of the othon», for thci-o was Fotnething so 
u dike all the re-^t, botli in this still! and its occupant^ 
that it would have drawn the attention of any pei^ 
iion pos'«<»«5<ed of the slightest artistical ta<te. It was 
like the arrangement of a picture, that long table 
licaped with fruit, the freslio^t vogctiibIe.«, and the 
brightest flower*, ready for the dav*s traffic.^ Rich 
scarlet nilishcs glowing up through their foliage of 
tender gi'cen, were co:i! ranted with young onions 
swelling out from their long ememld stalks, snowy 
arid transparent a^ so many great pearl& Turnips, 
scarcely larger than a hc:i's egg, and nearly as white, 
ju-t taken fresh and fragrant from the soil, lay 
ag itnst heads of lettuce, tinged with crisp and green- 
i:iii gold, piled against t'lo deep blackish green of 
spinach and water-cresses, all moist with dew, or wet . 
witli bright w:iter-drops that had supplied its plnoe, 
n'ld taking a deeper tint from the golden contrasts 
ThcM with the red glow of strawberries in their 
Iu8cion<t prime, pile.1 together in masses, and shaded 
with frei«h grape leave;*; bouquets of ro^es, hyar 
cinths violets, and other fragrant blossoms, lent their 
pt^oine and the glow of their rich colors to tha 
cftar^r children of tiie soil, and would have been an 
ob'eet pleasant to look upon, independent of tlie fine 
old woman who sat complacently on her little stool, 
at one end of the table, in tranquil expectation^ of 
emtomers that were sure to drop in as the morning 
deepened. 

And now the traflle of the day eommeneed in 
earnest Senrants,honsekeeper8,andgroeen,twanned 
into tlie market Tlie clink of money— the eonnd of 
s%arp, eager bonter— the dull noise of the buteliei^e 
cleaver, were heard on every hand. It was n plea- 
sant scene, for every face liK>ked smiling and Imppy. 
'fhe soft morning air seemed to have brightened all 
things into eheerftilnM 



With the eariiest groQp that entered Poiltoa market 
that rooming wa^ a^rl, perha|is thirteen or iborteen 
3'ears old, but tiny in her form, and* af«pearing for 
more jnreuile than that A pretty quiltrd hoo«l, of 
n«e-<wdored calico, was torncd back IKws her face, 
which seemed naturally delicate and pale; bat the 
fresh air, and perliaps a shadowy reflectioii from her 
hiHMl, gave the glow of a rose4>ud to her eheekk 
Still there was unxiety upon her vooug^ Gee. Her 
eyes of a dark violet blue, droo|»ed heavily beneoth 
their black and curling lashes, if any one from the 
tramerous stalls addressed her; for a enudl splir.c 
basket ou her arm, new and perfectly ctnprv, was a 
sure indication that the child had been ^ent'to make 
purchase; while her timid air — Uie bln^h that came 
and went on her foee— bespoke as ploiidr tlmt she 
was altogether nnaccustoiued to tlie icet«e, and bad 
no regular place at which to make her-hnmblc bar- 
gaina. The child seemed a waif cast ui^a the mar- 
ket; and slie was so beautiful, notwitlis^aading her 
lioroble dress of failed and darned call<>>, that at 
almost cvenf stand slie was challenged piea.«antly to 
pause and fill her basket But she onlr cast down 
her eyes and blushed more deeply, as unth her little 
bare lect slie hurried on through tlie labyrinth of 
stalls, toward tlsat portion of the market occupied by 
the huckster-w«>ineiu Here she began to tlackeu her 
pace, and to look about her with no ineonsiderable 
anxiety. 

** Witat do yon want, little girl ; anything in my 
wayP was repeated to her once or 'twice as she 
moved forward. At each of these challenges she 
would panse, look earne«tl^ into the Gee of the 
speaker, and then pass on with a faint wave of the 
head, tliat expressed something of tad azid timid dis- 
appointment 

At le:;gth the child — for she seemed scarcely more 
than that — ^was growing pale, and her eyes turned 
with a sort of sharp anxiety from one face to another, 
when suddenly tliey fell upon the bus<^ old huck- 
ster- woman, whose stall we have desc: ib^i. There 
was something in the good dame's n]i]4-2rance that 
brought an eager and mtisfied look to ili:»: pale faoe^ 
She drew dose to the stand, and stood for some 
seconds, gazing timidly on the bid woman. It was a 
pleasant face, and a comfortable, portly Ibnn eiiongh, 
that the timid girl gazed upon. Smooth and comely 
were the full and rounded cheeks, with tlieir rich 
autumn color, dimpled like an over-ripe apple Fat 
and good-humored enough to defy wnnUes^ the lace 
looked far too rosy for the thick, grey hair that was 
shaded, not concealed, by a cap of dear white 
muslin, with a broad, deep border, and ta1>9 that met 
like a snowy girth to support tlie firm, double chin. 
Kever diil your eves dwell npon a cbta to full of 
healtli and good humor as that It sloped with a 
sleek, smiling grace down from the plnmp mootli, 
and rolled witli a soft, white wave into the neck, 
•eareely leaving an outline, or the wact of one, be* 
fore it was lost in the white of that muiin kerehief, 
folded so neatly beneatli the ample Ueora of her 
gown. Then the broad linen apron of blue and 
white cheek, girding her waist, and fiowiog over the 
•mootli rotundity of person, was a living proof of the 
ripencfis a.nd wholcfonie state of her metvhandisei— 
I tell you, reader, that woman, take htr fsr ail in 
an, was one to draw Uie attention, are, and the lore 
of a child, who had eome forth barefogCed and aloat 
in eeaidi of kindnei^ 

BALPBHOTIL 
Itr. IIoTTv the nnthor of a nombcr of poem 
whidi h«T0 boonino iiopuhur fliTaritcif throidi 
tbdreplritaiid idnoerity, It a da^pHUi ortM 
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PktylcstAnt ^pisc^^l Clinrch in New York. He 
b a nntixe of the dty. HU early years were 
posscsl in the oonntry on Long Idand. He had 
the benefit of a potn] ednmtion, and afVer some 
Iiractice at varioii9 mechanical piirsntts, became 
himself ft teacher in turn, wrote oocascionally for 
the newspapers and in 1842 took orders in the 
charvb. In 18445 the church of the Good ^cp- 
herd was oi^iiized as the result of the mission- 
ary labors of ^fr. Iluyt, Arho has since ct>ntinued 
its miirister, sii]iporting its feeble fortunes through 
many privations. He has latterly resided at a 
€9ottage plea^mtly situated on the lii^h ground in 
the tvar of tlie Palisades, at the \ill^e of Fort 
Lee, New Jersey, opposite New York ; and he has 
there shown his accustomed spirit and actirity, 
hii limiible home being partly the work of his 
own bands, while a simple but convenient church, 
of small but sufficient dimensions, on the main 
street of the rillasre, has been built by his own 
labor and ingennitv*, >Yith moderate aid fix)m his 
friends. lie holds religious £ervioes there a part 
of each Sunday. 




Mr. Tloyt^s poems are rimple in expiesaon, and 
of a delicate moral or devout sentiment. They 
tooeh tenderiy upon the disappointments of life, 
wdtli a aonowfbl refrain. In another mood his 
▼me is hopefVil and animated. The title of his 
longest poem, The Chaunt of Life^ which is but 
a fragmentary composition, indicates the burden 
of his aong; which is of the common feelings, 
longings, and experiences of the world. A cheer- 
Ibl loTe of nature, an eye for the pictmnesqne, a 
qtudnt originality of expression, are exhibited in 
many of his poems, wiiich have already fonnd 
their way Into the popuhir ooHeotions ef the 
Mhool-bouks, 



The bleptcd mem has eome again; 

The early gray 
Tans at tlM •hmberei's 



lad M<«s te say 



Break, break from the enehaatei's ehain, 
Awoy, away I 

*Ti8 winter, yet there is no touDd 

Along tlie air. 
Of winds upon their battle-gronnd, 

But gently there. 
The snow is falling, — all around 

How fair — how foirl 

The jocund fields would masquerade; 

Faiita>iic scene 1 
Tree, slirnb, and lawn, and lonely glade 

Have cnst their green. 
And joine<l the revel, aU arrayed 

So white and clean. 

Fen the old posts, that hold the bars 

And the old gate, 
Forgctftd of their wintry wars, 

And age se<late. 
High capned, and plumed, like white husean*, 

btand tliere in state. 

The drifts are hanging by the sill. 

The eaves, the door ; 
The hoy-«tack has become a hill ; 

All covered o'er 
The wngon, loaded for the mill 

The eve before. 

Maria brings the water-pail, 

But Where's the well I 
Like magic of a fairy tale. 

Most strange to tell. 
All vanifhed, curb, and crank, and reil I 

How deep it fell 1 

The wood-pile too is playing hide ; 

The axe, the log. 
The kennel of that friend so tried, 

(The old wdteh-dof^,) 
The grindstone standmg by its side. 

Are all now incog. 

The bustling cock looks out aghast 

From his nigh shed ; 
No spot to scratch him a repast 

Up enrves his head. 
Starts the dull hamlet with a bla5t. 

And back to bed. 

Old drowsy dobbin, at Uie call, 

Amazed, awakes ; 
Qnt from the window of his stall 

A view he takes ; 
While thick and faster seem to &11 

The silent flakes. 

The barn-yard gentry, mnsisg, chime 

Their morning moon ; 
Like Memnou's music of old time 

That voice of stone! 
So marbled they — and so subUroe 

Their solenm tona 
Good Ruth has called the younker folk 

To dress below; 
Full welcome was the word she spoke, 

Down, down they go, 
Tlie cottage quietude is broke,— 

Tlie snow I— the snow 1 

Kow rises firom around the fire 

A pleasant strain: 
Te giddy sons of mirth, rttlrel 

And ye profane I 
Ahymn to the Eternal Biie 

Goes op again. 

The patriarchal Book divlae. 
Upon the kne«^ 
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Opct where tlie genw of Judah •h!ii«, 

(Svcet millet reUie I) 
How fo«n eMh htart with each lair liiM^ 

OhGod, toTlieel 

Around the alUr low^ they bend. 

Devout in prayer ; 
As 8nov8 upon the roof deeeeud. 

So angels there 
Come down that household to defend 

Witli gentle careL 

Now sings the kettle o*er the hiace ; 
. The buckwheat heaps; 
Rare Mocha, worth an AroVs prat^e. 

Sweet Susan steem; 
The old round stand her nod obejs. 

And out it leaps^ 

Unerring presages declare 

Tlie iNtnquet near ; 
Soon bu<»^ appetites are there; 

And disappear 
The glories of the ample fare^ 

With thanks sincere. 

Now tiny snow-binls venture nigh 

Frtim copse and spray, 
(Sweet strangers! with the winter's sky 

To pass away ;) 
And gather crumbs in full supply. 

For all the day. 

Let now the busy hours begin : 

Out rolls tlie chum ; 
Fortl) hastes the farm-boy, and brings in 

The brush to bum ; 
Sweep, shovel, scour, sew, knit^ and spin. 

Till night's return. 

To delve his threshing John must hi« ; 

Uis sturdy shoe 
Can all the subtle damp defy; 

Uow wades he tlirough I 
While dainty milkmaids slow and shy, 

Uis track puisasw 
Each to the hour's allotted care; 

To shell the com ; 
The broken hanie«s to repair; 

The sleigh t* a<lora ; 
As cheerful, tranquil, frosty, fair, 

Speeds on the mom. 

While mounts the eddying smoks amala 

From many a hearth. 
And aU the landscape rings again 

With rustio mirth ; 
So gladsome seems to every swain 

The snowy earth. 



Tacre wandered from some mystio sphero, 

A youth, celestial, down to earth ; 
So strangely fair seemed all thinos here^ 

He e*en would crave a mortal birth ; 
And soon, a rosy boy, he woke, 

A dweller in some stately dome; 
Soft sunbeams on his vision broka. 

And this low world became his homa. 

Ah, cheated child I Conld he bot know 

Sad soul of mine, what tliou and II 
The bud would never wish to blow. 

The nestling never long to fly; 
Perfuming the regardless air. 

High soaring Into empty spact ; 
A blossom ripening to aesnair, 

A flight— without a resting pboal 



How bright to him life's opening moral 

No cloud to interecnt a ray ; 
The rose had tlien no hidden thorn. 

The tree of life knew no decay. 
How greeted oft his wondering tool 

Tlie fairy shapes of childish joy. 
As gtiily oil the moments stole 

£ad still grew up the blooming boy. 

How gently^ played the odorous air 

Among his wavy locks of gold. 
His eye how bright, his cheek how fair. 

As still youth's summer days wera told. 
Seemed each sneeeedlng hour to tcU 

Of some more rare unfolding grace ; 
Some swifter breese his sail t« swell. 

And press the voyager apace 1 
He roved a swain of some sweet vale. 

Or climbed, a daring mountaineer; 
And oft, upon the passing gale. 

His merry song we used to hear; 
Mi^ht none e'er mount a fleeter steed, , 

Uis glittering chariot none outvie. 
Or village mait, or raral mead. 

The hero ho of heart and e^-e. 

Anon a wishful glance he cast 

Where storied thrones tlidr emptra hoM, 
And soon beyond tlie billowy Va.<t 

He leaped upon the shores of oldl 
He sojourned long in classic halls. 

At learning's feast a lavored guest^ 
And oft witlim imperial walls. 

He tasted all deUghis, save— rest! 

It was a restless soul he boro. 

And all unquenchable its fire; 
Kor banquet, pomp, nor goKlon store^ 

Could e'er appease its high desire. 
And yet would he tlie phantom band 

So oft deceiving still pursue, 
Delicious sweets in every land. 

But sh, not lasting, pure, or trael 

He knelt at many a gorgeous shnne; 

Reclined in lovers voluptuous bowers; 
Yet did his weary soul repine. 

Were listless still the lingering hours. 
Then s|)ed an argoste to bear 

The sated truant to his home. 
But sorrow's sombre cloud was there^ 

*Twas dark in all that stately dome. 

Was rent at last life's &ir disgmseb 

And that Immortal tausht to know 
He had been wandering from the skiei» 

Alas, how long-— alas, how low. 
Deluded,— but the dream was done ; 

A conqueror,-— but his banner fiirled; 
Tlie race was over,-^e had won, — 

But found hb prize— <i wortliless Worid: 

Oh Earth, he sighed, and gaaed alhr. 

How thou encumberest my wii^l 
My home is yonder radiant star. 

But thither thee I cannot bring. 
How have I tried thee long and well. 

But never found thy leys slncertb 
Now, now my soul resolves to sell 

Thy treasures strewn around me here! 

The flatteries I so long have stored 

III menior}''s eiisket one bv one, 
Mtt^ now be stricken from Uie board; 

The day of tinselled Jot Is dooel 
Hera go the useleM Jewdsl tee 

The golden lustra they imp«il 
But vain the smiles of earth lor mtb 

IVy eaaiMi gild a broken iMMil 
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Tm wocuk ros i^alkI — ^Tlang out the lign; 

Call evcrj trurollor here to n:c; 
'Who'll bii3' Uii^ brave e?t«ite of mine, 

And set nn fn>iu oartirs iMiulflgc Crcc I 
Tis going I — yes, I mean to flii.g 

The bauble from my soul awa}^; 
rn veil it, ii'hateoe*er it bring ;-* 

The World at Auction here to-dny I 

It ia a i^Ioriotm thing to see ; 

Ah. It has cheated me so core I 
It is not wliat it eecms to be : 

For Mile I It shall be mine no more : 
Come, torn it o*cr and viev it veil ; 

1 would not have jou purcboee dear ; 
Tis ^ing— ^ing I I must sell ! 

Who iMtlsT Who*U buy the Splendid Tear I 
Here's "Wealth in elittering heaps of gold. 

Who bids! but Jet me tell yuu &ir, 
A baser lot was never told ; 

Wholl buy the heavy heaps of earel 
And here, spread out in broad domain, 

A goodly landscape all may trace ; 
Uall, cottage, tree, held, hill and plain ; 

Who'll buy himself a Burial Phice 1 

Here's Love, the dreamy potent spell 

That beauty flings around the heart! 
I know its power, alas, too well 1 

Tis going 1 Love and I must part 1 
Must ])art ! What can I more with Lore I 

All over the enchanter^s reign 1 
Wholl buy the plumeless, dying dove. 

An hour of hiiaa, — an age of Pain I 

And Friendship, — ^rarest ffem of earth, 

(Who e*er hath found the jewel hist) 
Tni\, fickle, false and little worth. 

Who bids for Friendship— as it isl 
Tis going— going ! — ^Hear the call ; 

Once^ twice, and thrice I — ^TIs very low I 
Twas once my hope, my stay, my nil. 

But now the broken staff must go 1 

Fame I hold the brilliant meteor high ; 

How dazzling every gilded name! 
Te minions^ now*s the time to buy I 

How much for Faniel How much for Fame! 
.Hear how it thunders ! would you stood 

On high Olympus, far renowned, 
Kow Purchase, and a world command t— • 

And be with a world's curses crowned I 
Sweet star of Hope I with my to shine 

In every sad foreboding breast^ 
Save this desponding one of mine, 

Who bids for man's last friend and best I 
Ah, were not mine a bankrupt life, 

Tills treasure sliould my sold sustain ; 
But Hope and I are now at strife, 

Kor eyer may unite again. 
And Song I— For sale my tunelew lute ; 

Sweet solace, mine no more to hold ; 
The chords that charmed my soul ore mute, 

I cannot wake the notes of old I 
Or e'en were mine a wumrd shell. 

Could chain a world in raptures high ; 
Yet now a sad lorewell !-*iareweIl 1 

Must on iU last faint echoes die. 
Ambitioii, fitthlon, show, and pride^ 

I part from all for trtf now ; 
Grief is on orerwhelming ti«le, 

lias taught my haughtj heart to bow. 
Ptoor heart I distracted, ah, so long, 

And still ito aching throb to bear ; 
How broken, that woa once so strong ; 

How heavy, once to free from core. 



Ah, cheating earth !^-could man but know,' 
; Snd FouI of mine, what thou and I^— 

t The bud would never wbh to blow, 

Tlie nestling never long to fly I 
I Perfuming the regardless air; 

I High soaring into empty space ; 

A blo&«oi» ripening to ilespair, 
A flight— without a renting placet 

Ko more for me life's fitful dream ; 
I Bright vision, vanishing away ! 

j My bark requires a deeper etream ; 

j Mv sinking soul a surer stay. 

I By death, stern sheriff I all bereft, 

I I wocp, yet humbly kiss the rod ; 

• Tlie be^t of all I still have left;— 

My Faith, my Bible, and my God. 



Fve a liking for this *' striking," 

If we only do it well ; 
Finn, defiant, like a giant, 

Strike!— and make the effort teil I 

One another, working brother. 

Let us freely now advihc: 
F<»r reflection and correct;on 

Help to make us great and wisOi 

Work and wages, say the images. 

Go for ever hand in hand ; 
As the motion of an ocean. 

The supply and the demand. 

My advice is, strike for nricce 

Xobler far than sordia coin ; 
Strike with terror, sin and error. 

And let man and master Join. 
Ever failing, now prevailing. 

In the heart or in the Iie:id,— 
Make no clamor — ^take the hammer— 

Drive it down,— and strike it dead 1 

Much tlie chopping, lopping, propping. 

Carpenter, we have to do. 
Ere the plummet, from the summit, 

Mark our moral fabric true. 

Take the measure of fiilse pleasure; 

Try each action by the square ; 
Strike a chalk-line for your walk*ltRe: 

Strike, to keep your footste|)s there! 
The foundation of creation 

Lies in Truth's unerring laws; 
Man of mortar, there's no shorter 

Way to base a righteous cause. 

ETcry builder, painter, gilder, 
llnii of leather, man of dothci^ 

Each mevhanio in a panic 
With the way his labor g(»es. 

Let him reason thus in season ; 

Strike the root of all his wrong. 
Cease his ouorrels, mend his morals. 

And be nappyt rich, and strong. 

WILU8 OATLOBD CLARK.— LEWIS QATLOSD 
CLABK. 

Till twin brothers Clark were bom at Otisco, 
Onondaga conntv, New York, in the year 1810. 
Their father had served in the Rerolutionaiy 
war, and was a man of reading and obaer^'ation. 
WilliOi on the completion of hb education, under 
tlie care of this {Mircnt and the Rct. George Ool- 
ton, a rektlve on hit mother'a side, went to 
rhiladclphia, where lie commenced a weekly 
periodiciil similar in |ilan to the New York lUr* 
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Tw. It W.V nniMCCOssful and soon diFContlnue^L 
lie next becaino an o*sistaui of tlie R«v. l>r. 
Braiiilov, a Hnptist clcrp>ra«n (afterwards Presi- 
dent of the College of S<»uth Car»»lina), m Uic 
iHliton^liip of the Columbian Suir, a relipoiii 
newsi»a|»er. He retire<l from this ixwition to 
take charge of the IMiilatKlpljia Gazette, the 
oldest daily journal of that city. lie Iw^came its 
pn>|»ritt<»r,' and continued his connexion with it 
untd his death. 

One of the most mcre5?fnl of Clark's literary 
pnMluctioiis was the OVapodiana^ a series <»f brief 
essays, nneolntes, and observation?, conlinne*! 
fnnii m(»nth to month in the KnickerlnK-ker 
Mapixine, 4>f which his brother Lewis liad becoiue 
the ediu»r. 

Mr. Clark was married in 1836 to Anno F. 
CaldcWu-rh, the dauj,'liter of a pentleman of Phila- 
delphia. She was attacke<l by c»>nsunii»ti»»n, an«l 
died not lonp after her inarriape. Her husband 
soon follow •:! her, falling a victim to a hngering 
disease in June, 1B41. , , 

Clark's iK..Lins, with tlic exception of The .Spirit 
of Lift — pronounced before the Franklin Sotiity 
of Brown University in 1830— :irc brief, and wero 
written for and publisheil in his own journals and 
the majrazjnes and annuals of the day. A jwrtion 
were colk'ctcd in a volume dnrinj; his lifetime, and 
a complete edition appeared in New York in 1847. 
llii OlhuHxluiua h.ive al<o been collected, with 
a nuni1>er of other prose sketches and his poems 
In a volume of his Literary RemaiM^ published 
In 1844. 

The humors and sensibility of the essajist and 
poet, alike witness to lus warm, amiable sjtn- 
liathies. His mirth was roUickin.?, exuberant in 
anjma. spirits, but always innocent, while his 
nmsc dwelt fondly on the various mooils of na- 
ture, and i>ori rayed dome -tic tenderness in the 
consolations of its darker hours of euU'ering and 
death. 

Mr. Lewis Gatlord Clark is the editor of 
the Kniekcrliocker Majrazinc, having conducted 
that periodical since its third volume in 1832. He 
has become widely kniAvn by his monthly Editor i 
Table and Gossip vith HeotUrs and Corre»pou<U 
e7]f#, embracing a collection of the je>t8 and on 
dH9 of the day, connected by a light running 
comment. A select i<m from tlie Go«*ip was pub- 
hshed in one volume in 1852, with the title 
Knieh'KuaeU from an Editor'n Tahfe* and a 
compliment has re<^ently been paid to its author 
in the <ha|>e of a volume containing original ci>n- 
tributions by many of the leading writers of the 
day, aocomiianied by their portraits, entitled The 
khiUerboek-er MemoriuL 



The verdure is fre^h unon every tree; 
Of Nature's revival the ^l**"?"^ .^^w 
Of love, oh thou Spirit of Beauty I to thee. 

The sun looketh forth from the hall* of the monuDg. 

And flu*lirt the cU»ud« that begirt his career; 
He welcomes the i^ladiiess aad glory, returning 

To re*t on the nioniisc and hone of the vw. 
He fills with rich light aU the b.lni4>reaU«iig 

Hc^'m^U to the lenith. and Uughs on the 

wave ; j^ * v 

He wakes into music the green forest-bowers. 
And gilds the gay plains which the browl nrew 
lave. 



A tOXe or MAT. 

The apring scented buds all around me are swell- 
ing* 
There arc songs in the stream, there is health la 
the gale: 
A senM of delight in each bosom is dwelling. 
As ilimt the pure day-beams o*er moantidn and 
vsle; 
The detoUU reign of Old Winter b broken, 

• 5lr atak hsd prfrioavly nvblUhcd a volame ef artklM 
ttotn lb* Knlckt'Tboekar. bv Vr«.hlnriofi Irrlnr.^ Mr. C«nr, 
Mr 6b«iUMs suA otiicn, euUtWd Tk§ Xmidbvrbocktr ilkdi,-h^ 



The young bird i» out on his delicate pini« 

He timidly sails in the infinite sky; ^ 
A grcelit.g to May, and her fairy dominion. 

He jiours on the we*t wind's fragrant sign: 
Around, above, there arc pcice and pleasure. 

The woodland* arc fiuging. the heaven u bngbt; 
Tlie field* are unfolding Uicir emerald trMisure, 

And nian*s genial spirit is loaring in light 

Alas I for my weary and eare-haunted bosom! 

Tlie J'pells of the spring-Urae arouse it no more; 
The «ong in the wild-wood, the slieea of the blos- 
som, , , . . . , , 
Tl»e frc#h.welling fountain, tlieir magie " oer. 
When 1 list to the streams, when 1 look oa tbe 
flowers, ^, ^ 
Tliey tell of tlie Past with so mournful a tone, 
Tl»nt I call up the throngs of my long-vaiusljea 
hours, _ 
And figh that their tnm^wrts are over and gone. 

From Uie wide^reading earth, from tlie limid«» 
heaven, , ^ , . 

There liave vanished an eloquent glory sad 
gleam; , . 

To mv veiled mind no more is the mfluenee gtvea, 

Wfiith ooloreth life with the hues of a dream: 
The bloom-purpled landscape iU loveliness keepeUi— 

I deem that a light as of old gilds the wave; 
But the eye of inv spirit in heaviness sleepeth. 

Or fees but my youth, aud the visions it gave. 

Yet it is not that age on my years hath descendtd, 

Tif not that its snow-wreatlis encircle my brov; 

But the nntneMS nnd sweetness of Being are ended, 

I feel not their love-kindling witchery now: 
The shadows of death o'er my path have been 
sweeping; ^ , • - i 

Tliere are those who have loved me debarrw 
from the day ; 
Tlie green turf is bright where in peace th^ ai« 
sSeemng, 
And on wings of remembranee my soul Is awsy. 

It is shut to the glow of this present ezbtenee, 
It hears, from Uie Past, a (nneral »tram ; 

And it eagerly turns to the high-M^eunnff distance 
Where the last blooms of earth will be gamered 

Whe^o nuldew the soft damaak-rae eheek ihaU 
nourish. 

Where Grief bears no longer the poisonous sUag; 
Where pitiloM Death no dark sceptre ean fiouiuh. 

Or suin with his bUght the luxuriant spring. 

It is thus that the hopes which to oChait are girea, 
Fall edd on my heart In tills rich month of IIst; 

I hear the clear anthems that ting through the 
heaven, 
I drink the bland ain that enUvan tlia day ; 

And If gentle Nature, her festival keeping. 
DeligbU not mj bosom, ah I do not ooodanB; 
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OVr tbe lost and the lovely ny spirit Is creeping. 
For my heart's fondest rsptures are buried with 



Thou hatt a fair unsullied cheek, 

A elear and dreaming eye. 
Whose bright and winning glances speak 

Of lifci first reteliy ; 
And on tliy brow no look of care 
Comes like a cloud, to east a shadow there. 

la feeling's early freshness blest, 

Thy wants and wishes few : 
Rich hopes are garnered in thy breast, 

As summer^s momiii^ dew 
Is found, like diamonds, m the rose, 
KesUing, \nid folded leaves, in sweet repose^ 

Keep thus, in love, the* heritage 

Of thy ephemeral spring ; 
Keep its pure thoughts, till oftcr-aga 

Weigh down thy spirit's wing ; 
Keep the warm heart, the hate of sin, 
Andf heaveiily peace will on tliy soul break in. 

And when the even-song of years 

Brings in its shadowy train 
The reeonl of life's hopes and fears. 

Let it not be in vain. 
Thai backward on existence thou canst look. 
As on a pictured page or pleasant book. 



WHUm at Lavrel BUI CtmiUrfh a^r PkUaMphia, 
Here the lamented dead in dust sliall lie. 

Life's lingering bnguors o*er — its labors done ; 
Where waving M>ughs, betwixt the earth and sky, 

Admit the &rewell radiance of the sun. 

Here the long concourse from the murmuring town. 
With funeral pace and slow, shall enter in ; 

To lay the loved in tranquil silence down, 
Ko more to suffer, and no more to sin. 

And here the impressive stone, engraved with words 
Which Grief sententious ^ives to marble pale, 

Shall teach the heart, while waters, leaves, and 
biids 
Make cheerful music In tlie possing gale. 

Say, wherefore should we weep, and wherefore 
pour 

On scented airs the unavailing si^h— > 
While sun-bright waves are quivering to the shore. 

And landscapea bloombg— that the loved should 

There is an emblem in this peaceful scene: 
Soon, rainbow colors on the woods will foil; 

Aad autumn gusts bereave tlie hills of green, 
Ai sinks the year to meet its cloudy palL 

Then, cold and pale, in distant vistaa round. 
Disrobed and tuneless, all the woods will stand I 

While the chained streams are silent as the around, 
is Death had numbed them with his icy nand. 

Tet, wben the warm soft winds shall rise in spring. 
Like struggling day-beams o'er a blasted heath, 

The bird returned shiall poise her golden wing. 
And liberal Katuro break the spell of DeaUi. 

80, when tlie tomb's dull silence finds an end, 
Tha Ueascd Dead to endless youth shall rist ; 

And hear tha arehangers thrilling summons blend 
Ita tonaa with anthems fVom tha upper skies^ 

Tkcra than tha good of earth be found at last, 
Whcr« dialing atreana and remal ilelda expand ; 



"Where Love her crown attains— her trials pasf ^ 
And, filled with rapture, hails the better lao<l! 

vt» soxoa. 

Give me the songA I loved to hear. 

In sweet and sunny days of yore ; 
Which came in gushes to my car 

From lips that breathe tlicm now no ommtc; 
Tiom li|is, alas! on which the worm. 

In coiled and dusty silence lies. 
Where many a loveJ, lamented form 

Is hid from Sorrow's filling eyes I 

Tes! when those unforgotten lays 

Come trembling with a spirit-voice, 
I mind me of those early days, 

When to respire was to rejoice: 
When gladsome flowers and fniitage shone 

Where'er my willing footsteps fell; 
WThen Hope's bright realm was nil mine own. 

And Fancy whispered, '* All is wclL" 

Give me oM songs I They stir my heart 

A» with some glorious tnini pet-tone: 
Beyond the reoch of modem art, 

Ihey rule ita thrilling cords olone. 
Till, on the wings of thought, I fly 

Hack to that boundary of bliss. 
Which once beneath iny childhood's sky 

Embraced a scene of'^lovelinessl 

Thus, when the portals of mine ear 

Those loi:g-remen)bcred lays receive. 
They seem like euests, whose voices cheer 

My breast, and bid it not to grieve: 
Tliey ring in cadences of love. 

They tell of dreams now vanished nil: 
Dreams, that descended from above— 

Vbions, 'tis rapture to recall 1 

Give me old songs I I know not why. 

But every totie they brentlie to me 
Is fraught with pleasures pure and high, 

W*itn honest love or honest glee: 
They move me, when by chance I hear. 

They rouse each slumbering puke anew ; 
Till every scene to memory dear 

Is pictured brightly to my view. 

I do not ask those sickly lays 

O'er which Affected maidens bend ; 
Which scented foiw are bonnd to praise. 

To which dull ciowds their homage lend 
Give me some simple Scottish song. 

Or lays from Krin's distant isle: 
Lays that to love and truth belong. 

And causa the saddest lip to smile! 



BDOAB A. FOE. 

TtaB family of Edgar A. Poe was of ancient re* 
spectal»ility in Maryland. His grandfntlicr, David 
Poo, 6er>'ed in the Revolntion, and wns the per* 
Bonal friend of Lnfayette. Ills fiithor, David Poe, 
jr., was a law student at Baltimore, when, in his 
yontli, ho fell in love with an English actress on 
the stage, Elizabeth Arnold, married her, and took 
to the iMiords himself. Their son Edgar was bom 
in Baltimore in January, 1 81 1 • After a career of 
seTeral years of thestrical life, naned in the chief 
cities of the Union, the parents both died within a 
short period at Richmond^ leaving threa oqihan 
chfldren. 

Edgar was a boy of beauty and vivacity, and 
attracted the attention of a inend of I1U iiarentSi 
John Allan, a weahhv merchant of Virginia, by 
whom ho was adopteo, and his adnoation Uban% 
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5roridc<1 fur. In 1816 bo wa« taken by Mr. and 
(ra. Allan to Englnn*!, and deptisited for a stiij of 
foar or five yean at a schmil near I^ondon; a 
pa&<iips of his youth which he has recurred to In 
almost t)ie only instnnco in his writings in which 
he Iiiis any ])ersf>nal allusion to his own afTaira. It 
was A tniit, too, in his conversation that he seldom 
siNikv of his own historv. In his tale of William 
Avilson he has touclied these etirly sdiool-days 
witli a ]KK*tica1 liand, as he recalls the awe of 
their fonnnl discipline, and the admiration witli 
which ho saw the din^pr head-master of the week 
ascend t)ic village pulpit in clerical silk and dignity 
on Sunday. He returned home in his eleventh 
year, pas^d a short time at a Richmon<l academy, 
and entennl the University at Charlottesville, 
where he mtglit have attained the highest honors 
fr(»m the celerity of his wit as a student, had he 
not thrown liim-«lf n|>on a rcckle^-^ citurse of ^s- 
sipatiun which led to his expulsion from the ool- 
k'ge. Ilis biographer, Grtsw«>kl, t^lls ns that be 
was at this time celebrated fur his feats of per- 
Htnal hardi!ioo<l : *^ On one occasion, in a hot day 
of June, swimming from Richmond to Warwick, 
seven miles and a half, against a tide nmning pro- 
bably from two to three miles an hour." lie left 
Charlottesville in debt, though he had been gene- 
rously provided for by his friend Allan, whose 
benevolence, however, could not sustain the drafts 
freely drawn upon him for obligations incurred in 
gambling. Poe quarrelled witli his benefactor, 
and abandoned his home with the Bvronic mo- 
tive, it is said, of assisting the Greeks in their 
struggle for liberty. He went abroad and passed 
a year in Europe, the history of which would be 
a matter of singular curiosity, if it could be re- 
covered. It is known that he did not reach 
Greece, and that he was one day involved in some 
dilHculty at St. Petersburgli, fi*om which he was 
relieved by the American Minister, Mr. Henry 
Middleton, who provided him with the means of 
returning home.* He was afterwards received 
into favor by Mr. Allan, who procured him an 
entrance as a cadet at West Point, an institution 
with wliich his wayward and reckless habits, and 
impracticable mind, were so nmch at war, tlmt 
he was comi)elIed to retire from it within the 
year. Mr. Allan having lost his first wife, mar- 
ried again, and Poe, still received with favor at 
tlie house, was soon compelled to leave it for ever, 
doubtless from gross misconduct on bis part, for 
Mr. Allan had proved himself a mucb-endaring 
benefactor. 

Poe was now thrown upon his own resources. 
He had already written a number of verses, said 
to have been produced between his sixteenth and 
nineteenth ^-ears, which were pablislied in Balti- 
more in 1829, with the title Al Aaraqf^ Tamer- 
lane, and Minor PoeniBjf Taking the standards 
of the country, and the life of tlie yonng author 
in Virginia into consideration, they were singidar 
productions. A certain vagne ])oetio luxury and 
sensuousness of mere sound, distinct fyrom definite 
meaning, peculiarities which the author refined 
npon in his latest and best poems, characterize 
Uiese Juvenile efiusions. Al Aaraaf is an oriental 
poetic mystification, with some fine chanting in 
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it, particularly a melodious dlthyrambic on one of 
the poet^s airy maidens, Ugeia. 

A certain longing of passion, without b«arty 
animality, mark^ thus early tlie ill-regulated dis- 
position of a man of genius uncontn3led by the 
restraint of sound principle and profound literary 
motives. Other young writers have copied this 
strain, and have writt<'n verses ouite as nonsen- 
sical without any corruption of heart; but with 
Poe the vein was original. His whole fife was 
cast in that mould ; his sensitive, roiritualoiigani- 
zation, deriving no support from nealthy moral 
powers, became ghostly and unreal.* llis mdo 
contact i^ith the world, which might have set np 
a novelist for life with materials of adventure, 
seems scitrcely to have impinged npon his percep- 
tions. His mind, walking in a vain diow, was 
taught nothing by experience or sufl^ering. Alto- 
gether wanting in the higher faccdty of hnmor, 
he could extract nothing from the rongh usages 
of the world but a cold, frivolous mockery of its 
pbms and pursuits. His intellectual e^Jojinent 
was in the power of his mind over literature as an 
art ; his skill, in forcing the mere letters ^ the al- 
phabet, the dry elements of the dictionary, to toko 
rorms of beauty and apparent life which would 
command the admiration of the world. Thii 
may account for his sensitiveDess as to the icoep. 

• A ludjr of tbto dtjr wIttUj mcBtSoBcd Wr flnt ImpraMioHl 
of bis nnbajipy, dlaUuit «lr, la the opealag lliMt «r Ooldintth'^ 
TnTvUer: 

R«mM«, «BfHeiide4. melMcbolT, dow. 

Or bj ibo la^r Scheldt, or wudMl^ik 
k 8»Bt1eroftB, who wm % li*nofw-os4ct with Mm ■! Wnt 
Pot At, bu dvecrlbed to u bit utter InolUdeacy vA wia^ of ab» 
•trutodncM ot Ibat plaoo. llo oouU aot or «a«M not Jbllov 
Ita motboniAtleal reqnlr^meBta. Ul» mind vm off fton tte 
motter^f-fact roottno of tb« drill, vbleb la neb • om m h^ 
•reined prwtlool joking, on tome otbortd, vMoonry on»edl- 
tlna.^ lie wai narked, Htys our talbniinnt, Ibr an fttrtr dtcnt^ 
If only fVom tbo InoomiMitlblllty of tool and body. TWyM 
not tbo qkuaI rvlatlono to eaob oibor, Md ««m on neb dWanft 
tenM of Mqaaiatueo tbnt a Mpemin tecnod totvlinbit I 
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tion of his writings. ITe ooaM afford to trust 
notliing tu tlie tilings tlieniselves f^ince thvy )md 
lie root in realiti^i^. Hence liis delight in tho ex- 
errise of )iis jwwers as a destructive critic, and 
bi^ favorite )>ronosition tlmt literature %va** ull a 
trie);, and that ne could construct another Pora- 
di<^^ I^ost, or something vqnivuleiit to it, t(» order, 
if desirable. 

With this fine, senative organization of tlie 
intellect, and a niodemto share of fcliolarsbip, 
Poe went forth upon the world a<» an author. It 
is a little Angular, that, %vith intclleetual i)0wers 
sometimes reminding ns, in a partial degree, of 
tliose of Coleri«Tge, — poetic exercise?, take Kubki 
Elian for instance, being alltcr Poe> ideal, — tho 
two should have had a similar adventure in tho 
common ranks of the army. Coleridge, it will 
be remembered, was for a short time a dragoon 
in L<indun, nnder tlio assumed name of Comber- 
batch ; Poe enlisted m tho ranks and deserted.* 

Abont tliis time, in 1^^8, a sura was offered by 
the Baltimore Satnrday Visitor for a prize poem 
and tale. Mr. Kennedy, the novelist, was on tho 
committee. Poe sent m several tales which he 
bad composed for a volume, and readily secured 
the prize for his MS. fovhd in a Bottle, — inci- 
dentally assiste<l, it is said, by the beauty of his 
handwriting. Mr. Kennedy became acquainted 
with tlie author, then, as almost inevitable with 
a man of genius depending ujwn such scanty re- 
Gonrocs as the sale of a few subtle productions, in 
a state of want and suffering, and intro<1uced him 
to Mr. T. W. Wliit^ tlie conductor of the South- 
cm IJtenurr Mcsj^.'nger, who gave him employ- 
went uiKMi his jiublication. Poe in 1835 removed 
to Ricbnumd, and wrote chiefly in tho critical 
dcpjulment of the magazine. lie was rajudly 
making a high reputation for tlio work in this 
particular, by his ingenuity, when tho connexion 
was firxt interrupted and soon finall}' severed, in 
1837, by his irregularities. At Richmond he mar- 
ried his oondn Virginia Clemm, a delicate and 
ain'able lady, who after a union of some ten years 
fell a victim of consumption. 

In 1838 a book from Poo's |)en, growing out of 
some sketches which he had comnience<l in the 
Messenger, 77<«A'arrof/w of J If At/r Oordon Pym 
^f Nantucket^ was published by the Uai'peiv.t It 
is a fiction of considerable ingenuit}-, but the au- 
thor, who was generally anything but indifferent 
to the reception of liis writings, did not appear in 
his convex¥ation to pride himself much ufton it. 
Tills book was written in New York at the close 
of the year. Poe settled in Philadelphia, and was 
(Ui|)k>yed by Burton, the comedian, \\\)ovl his Gen- 
tleman's Magazine, with a sahiry of ten dollars a 
>«reek. His Taletofthe Grote^qve and Arah€sgv4^ 
& collection of Lis scattered magazine stories, were 

T Tlim KimilTt of ArtliUT QordAti Vvm of KutQe1c«t.eoni* 

Ciftf f l» dotaUi tif B ^J u t U I f Aiiid at rw h uj Buteb^ry onboard 
iiMtftaBii brif Or^mi^iif, on Lcr wuj lo tbo Boutb Scat, In 
M MiAlbar Jniki^^ It'iT.irlih sn AMN>»Pi Df iho Reesptort of 
^ VrMelbr Olo ^iirrtvnri ■ ili* ir Sltlvj^ri'iik aod rabtoqiiont 
»*tlMt SafTi^iiitm ttom Fajjilno i ihi 1 r I>i MTernnoe by in««nt 
wU* Bff1lh1» PrlMQi««r Jjintj Omv; ihi iMe f CruiMortblM bit* 
Mf Vr^-1 tn Ihv AnutTfik Oti uii; htr V,,\A}Ut^ ftixl tho Maa- 
Mn of Hrr Cnw uiioii|ir k flrriun nf If,l!]Piili in tbo Klpbtr- 
Jlrth jiamJIrl i.n«fjditjvfti Utltti.lo: tr^^'HWrwltb tbo Incte- 
vwSii A4iTiniun-*ari.d DlkC^VftliM »!|I1 fi^rtU^r Pontb towblrb 
j^«*^*^i™tfCJauli/9A?«rko. 11 v^r 4 Urotheit, 18881 



published in two volnmes by Lea and Blanchard, 
Philadelphia, in 1840. 

The arrangement with Burton lasted more than 
a year, when it was bn>ken tin, it is said, by Poe's 
wanton depreciation of the American poets who 
came under review, and by a final fit of inti»xica- 
tion. IJe then projected a new magazine, to be 
called after AVilliam Penn, but it was a project only. 
"When Graham established his nuigazine in 1840 
he engaged Poe as its editor, and the weird, spirit- 
ual tales, and ingenious, slashing criticisms were 
again resumed, till the old difticuhies led to a ter- 
mination of the arrangement at the end of a year 
and a half. Several of his most striking tales, Y^* 
Gohlliing, The UurderBffthe Rve Morgve, were 
written at this perio<l. A deveh»i.nunt of the 
i»lot of .Bamaby Rudge, in Grahaiifs ^^lagazinc, 
before tlie completion of that novel in England, 
secured the admiration of Dickens. 

In 1844 Poe toi>k up his residence in New York, 
pr(»jecliiig a magazine to be called The Stylus, 
and anticipating the subscriptions to the work, 
which never a])peared. When ^lorris and AVillis 
commenced this year the publication of the Even- 
ing Mirror, Poe was for a while enjraged ujM>n it, 
though his b3Tnputhies with the actual world were 
far too feeble for a daily journalist. 

The poem of the Raren, the great hit of Poe's 
literary career, was ])ubli>hed in tlic second num- 
ber of Colton's 'NVhig Review, in February, 1845. 
The same year he commenced the Bn^adwav Jour- 
nal, in conjunction with Mr. Charles F. liriggs, 
and had actually perseverance enough to continue 
it to its close in a second volume, alter it had lieen 
abandon^ by his associate, in conse<iuence of dif- 
ficulties growing out of a joint i-ditorship. It was 
during this period that Poe accepted an invitation 
to deliver a poem before the Bosttin Lyceum. 
AVhen the time for its delivery came Poe was un- 
l»repare*d with anything for the c»ccasion, and read, 
with more gravity than sobriety in the emergency, 
bis juvenile publication Al Aaraaf. The ludi- 
cnius afl'air was severely commented niK»n by the 
Bostonians, and Poe made it still more ridiculous 
b}' stating in his Broadway Journal that it was 
an intentional insult to the genius of the Frog 
Pond I Poe next wrote a series of random sketches 
of The Neu) York Literati* for Goiley's Lady's 
Book. In one of them be chose to ciiricatnre an 
old Philadelphia friend. Dr. Thomas Dunn Eng- 
lish, who retaliated in a personal newspaper article. 
The connnunication was reprinted in the Evenincr 
Mirror in New York. whereni>on Poe instituted 
a libel suit against tiiat Journal, and recovered 
several hundred dollars, with which he refitted a 
small cottage he now occupied on a hill-side at 
Fordham, in Westchester county, where he lived 
with his wife and his mother-in-hiw, Mrs. Maria 
Cleirnn, by whose unwearied guardianship he wa» 
protected in his frequently recurring fits of illnesa, 
and by whose pmdent and skilful manageuient he 
was provided for at other timet. 

• Thtr are now tnehided Id • tbkk Totamo of tbo «otbor*a 
work^ publlf^liod b7 KwJflold. wbkh conlalna ibo^momolr b» 
Dr. OriiwoMi It to enlltle<1, Tbe Uirmtl : Soroo lloiM*t Oiil- 
niona abont AutorSal Mt rlta aod Doincrita. witb occoalonal 
Worda of Prraonallty ; togitbor wllb Marglnalb^ 8n»««tloiia, 
i and EMora. Wllb boro and Ihcro a niro ©b<HTTalloii« tbo 
1 aketobra of tbo UtoratI aro oan-IrM popcta. •on>«i'»«^ J^ 
tabon ftir notblnc muro tbaa mora jeai. Some oT tho loaftr 
orltkal papova aio od Bilwb hb 
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III 1848 ho (lelWeFOfl ft lecture at the Society 
Library in Kew York, entitled EurekA, an Essay 
on the Material and Spiritnal UniviTi^o; the in- , 
genioiis obscurities of wliich are liardly worth ; 
the trouble of uiirareUiug, if they are at all iuteU I 
ligible. I 

His wife was now dead, and ho was preparing ! 
for innrrirtge with a highly-cnltivated la«ly of ! 
New Eiijrland, when the imi'm was broken off. j 
Afror this, in 1819, ho lu.ido a tour to Maryland | 
and Virginia, delivering lectures by the way, and , 
having concluded a new engiigemont of marriage , 
was on his way to Xcw Y«>rk to iiinko some ar- 
ran;reinont"i, when ho fell into one of liis now fre- 
quently recurring fits of intoxication at lialti- 
niore, was carried in a fit of in-isinity from tlio 
8ti*eet to the hospital, and there died on Snnd.-iy 
morning, October 7, 1819, at Uie ago of tliirty* ■ 
eight. 

At tho close of this melancholy narrative a feel- \ 
ing of dee]» sorrow will bo entertained bv those | 
fiiniUiur with the author's undoubted genius. It i 
will bo ditficult to hannonizo this wild and rock- | 
less life with the neatness and precision of his j 
writings. Tho same discrepancy was apparent | 
in his personal conduct. Neat to fiistidiousness ', 
in his dress, and, as we have noticed, in his hand- 
writing; ingeiiious in tho subtle employment of 
his lacuhie^s with tho nice sense of the gentleman ! 
in his conduct and intercourse with others whilo ; 
personally before them — there were influences : 
con-itantly reversing the pure, healthy life these ■ 
cpialiiies should have represented. Had he been ! 
really in earnest, with what a solid brilliancy his I 
writings might have shone forth to the world. ; 
AVith the moral proportioned to tho intellectual j 
facility ho would have been in the first rank of i 
critics. In that largo part of the critic's |K*rcep- j 
tions, a knowledge of tho mechanisin of comiK).-i- | 
tion, he has been unsurpassed by any writer in 
America ; but lacking sincerity, his forced and con- 
tradictory critical opinions are of little value as 
authorities, though mach may be gathered from 
them by any one willing to study the peculiar 
mood in which they were written. In ingenuity 
of invention, musical effects, and artificial ter- 
rors for the imagination, his poems as well as his 
^roso sketches are remarkable. His intricate po- 
ico story, Tho Murdei*s of tho Ruo Morgue, se- 
cured admiration when it was translated in Paris, 
where such details are of freqneut occurrence. 
Tho mesmeric revelation of 7%* F^icts in th^ Com 
of J/. Vaidtinar^ published in the Whig Review, 
imposed upon some innocent philosophic people 
in England as a report of actual phenomena. As 
a g«)od specimen of his peculiar Viternry logic we 
may refer to Ids article Tht Pliilnvt^hy of Com' 
ptiaition^ in which he gives tlie rationale v^ his 
creation of tiie poem The Raven. Having first 
determined to write a popular poem, he deter- 
mines the allowable extent: it must be brief 
enough to be read at a single sitting, and the bre- 
vity ^* must be in the direct ratio of the intensity 
of the intended effect;'* one hundred lines are tlie 
maximum, and the poem tnms out, " in fact, one 
hnudrcd and eight'* Tlie length being settled, 
the *^ effect'* was to be universally apureciable, 
and ^ beauty** ooine to be the object of tlie poem, 
as he holds it to be the especial object of all tme 
poetry; then the "tone** must besad, ** beauty in 






its supreme development invariably exciting the 
sensitive soul to tears." As ^an artistic piquan- 
cy" he brings in ^* the refrain" as an old approved 
resource, and as its most effective form, a fdn^ 
word. Tlie sound of tliat word was iniiiortant, 
and the long d being ^ the most sonorous vowel,** 
and r " the most producible consonant," never' 
more came to hancT, ** in fact it was the ver}* first 
which presented itself." To get the word in often 
enough, stanzas were to be cmi)loye<l, and as a ra- 
tional creature would be out of hfs senses utts'rin^ 
tho spell, "a non-reasoning creature capable of 
FlHJoch" was called for, hence the Raven. Death 
is tho tlieme, as universal and the saddest, and 
most powerful in alllanco witli beauty: so tho 
death of a beautiftd woman is involved. Tho 
rest is accounted for d priori in the same explicit 
manner in this extraordinary criticism. 

Though in any high sense of tlie word, as in 
the development of character, Poc would hardlv 
bo said to possess much humor, yet with his skiU 
in language, and knowledge of effects, he was a 
master of ridicule, and could turn tlie merest non- 
sense to a very laughable purpose. Instances of 
this will occnr.to the reader of his writings, espe- 
cially in his criticisms and satiric sketches; but 
they will luirdly bear to be detached for quotation, 
as they must 1)0 approached along his gradual 
course of rigmarole. With more practical know- 
ledge of the world, and more stamina generally, 
ho might have been a ver}* powerM satirist As 
it was, too frequently he wasted his efforts on 
paltry literary puerilities. 

His inventions, both in prose and verse, take 
a sombre, morbid hue. They have a moral as- 
pect, though it is not on the Kurfaoe. Apparently 
they arc but variations of the forms of the terrible, 
in its quaint, melodramatic character : in reality 
thev are tho expressions of the disappointment 
and despair of the soul, alienated from Lappy hu- 
man relations; misu^ faculties: 

Sweet bells jangled, out of tune, and hanh. 

While we admire tlieir powerful eccentricity, and 
resort to them for a novel sensation to our jaded 
mental appetites, let us remember at what cost 
of pain, suffering, and disappointment they were 
produce<l ; and at what prodigal expense of hu- 
man nature, of broken hopes, and bitter experi- 
ences, the rare exotics of literature are aometmM 
groMrn. 



In the greenest of our valleys 
By good anffols tenoDt-e-l, 

Once a fair-and stately palace- 
Radiant palace — reared its head. 

In the luonarcli Thought's dominioin— 
It stood therel 

Kever seraph spread a pinion 
Over fabric half so fiur I 

Banners yellow, glorious, golden^ 

On iu roof did float and flow, 
(Thi»— all this— was in the olden 

Time long ago,) 
And every gentle olr that daUisd, 

In that sweet day, 
Along tlie ramparts plnmed and paQi J^ 

A winged oaour went away. 

Wanderers in that happy Taney, 
Through two lumlnoos windowib Mir 
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Bpiriti moTing nunieallT* 

To a lat«*s ireU-tonecf Iaw. 
Round aboot a throno vhere» rittiDg 

(Porph vroceoe I) 
In etate liis ^orr well befitting. 

The ruler of the realm was leen. 

And all with pearl and rahj glowing 

Was the fair palace door, 
Tlirough which came flowing, flowing, flowbg. 

And sparkling evermore, 
A troop of Echoes, whose sweet duty 
. Was but to sing. 
In Toiccs of surpassing beauty. 

The wit and wisdom of their king; 

Rot CTil things, in robes of sorrow, 

Assailed the monarch's high estate. 
(Ah, let ua roonrn 1 — for never sorrow 

Shall dawn upon him ilea >lute !) 
And round shout his home t!ic glory 

Ibat blushed and bloomed. 
Is but a dim-remembered story 

Of tlie old time entombed. 

And travellers, now, within that iralley, 

TlirougL the red-Utten windows see 
Vast forms, that move fantastically 

To a discordant melod;^, 
Willie, like a ghastly rapid river, 

Tlirough the pale door 
A hideous throng rusli out for ever 

And langfa— but smile no more. 



I.BaOSBi 

Ah I broken if tlie golden bowl! the spirit flown 

forever I 
Let the bell toQI— a saintly soul floaU on the Sty- 
gian river; 
And, Guy De Vere, hast tKou no tear) — ^weep now 

or never morel 
See I on yon drear and rigid bier low lies thy love, 

Lenorel 
Come 1 let the burial rite be read— the funehsl song 

be sung! — 
An anthem for the queenliest dead that ever died so 

yooog— 
A dirge for her the doubly dead in tbat she died so 

young. 

" WTetchcel ye loved her for her wealth and hated 

her for her pride. 
And when she fell in feeble health, ye blessed her— 

that she died! 
How thaU the ritual, then, ba read!— the requiem 

how ba sung 
By yon— by yours, the evil eye^-by yours the 

slanderous tongue 
That did to death ttie bnoeoiea that died, and died 

so young r 

Pttcommtu; but rave not thus! and let a Sabbath 



Qe up to God to solemnly the dead may Mi no 



I 

lbs sweet Lenore hath ''gone before,* with Hope^ 

that flew betide, 
Usving thee wUd for tha dear ehOd that should 

have been thy brid»— 
Fsr her, the foir and d^ammir^ that bow so lowly 

llei^ 
The life vpou lier yellow hair but not within h«r 

eyes— 
ThslifastiUthcre»npoa hsr haii'-tka death npea 

herejec 



"Avauntl to-ntght my heart is light No dirge wiU 

I upraise, 
But watt the angel on her flight with a Ptoan of old 

days! 
Let MO bell toll ; — ^lest her sweet soul, amid ita hal- 
lowed mirth. 
Should catch the note, as it doth float— up from the 

damned Earth. 
To friends above,, from fiends below, the indignant 

ghost is riven — - 
From Hell unto a high estate for up within the 

Heaven— 
From ^nef and groan, to a golden throne, beside the 

Kiug of Heaven." 



Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, 
wenk and weary. 

Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgot- 
ten lore. 

While I nodded, neariy napping, suddenly there 
came a tapping, 

As of some one gently raping, rapping at my cham- 
ber door. 

" Tis some vbiter,** I muttered, ^ tapping at my 
chamber door- 
Only thi% and nothing more." 

Ah, distinctly I remember it was in the bleak De- 
cember, 

And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost 
upon the floor. 

Eagerly I wished the morrow ; — ^vainly I had sought 
to borrow 

From my books surcease of sorrow— sorrow for the 
lost Lenore— 

For the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels 
name Lenore — 

Nameless here for evermore. 

And the silken sad uncertain rustling of each purple 
curtain 

Thrilled me — ^filled me with fantostie terrors never 
felt before ; 

So tliat now, to still the beating of my heart, I stood 
repeatiD|^ 

' '* *ns some visiter entreating entrance at my cham- 
ber door — 

Some late visiter entreating entrance at my chamber 
door; — 

This it is, and nothing more." 

Presentlv my soul grew stronger; hesitating then 

no longer, 

! " Sir," snid I, ** or Madam, truly your forgiveness I 

implore ; * 

But the foct is I was napping, and so gently yon 

I came rapping, 

' And so foiiitly you esme tapping, tapping at my 
chamber door, 
That I scarce was sure I heard you"-^ere I opened 
wide the door ;«- 

Darkness there^ and nothing mors^ 

Deep into that darkness peering, long I stood there 

wondering, fearing. 
Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal ever dared to 

dream before; 
Bnt the silence was unbroken, and the darkness gare 

no token, 
And the only word there spoken was the whispered 

word. *' Lenore r 
This I whispered, and an eeho mnnnwed baek the 

word, ''Lenore r 

Merely tUi^ and Mthiaf I 
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Back into t}i« ehatnber turning, all my aoul viihin ; Fancj unto Unej, thinking what this ominoos bird 
me bnrning, I _ of yore- 



Soon i heard again a tapping aouevhat louder than 

before. 
**SnreIyr Mid I, ** rarely that is tomething at my 

window lattiee; 
Let me see, then, what thereat is, and this mystery 

explore— 
Let my heart be still a moment and this mystery 

explore ; — 

Tis the wind and nothing more P 

Open here I flnng the shutter, when, with many a 
flirt and flutter. 

In tliere stepped a stately raven of the saintly days 
of yore ; 

Not the least obeisance made he; not an instant 
(^topped or stayed he ; 

But, with mien of lord or lady, perched abore my 
chamber doo^— 

Perched upon a bust of Pallas just above my cham- 
ber door- 
Perched, and sat, and nothing more. 

Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad faney into 
smiling. 

By the grave and stern decorum of the countenance 
it wore, 

<* Tliough thy crest be shorn and sliaven, thou," I 
said, *' art sure no craven, 

Ghastly grim and ancient raven wandering from the 
KightJy shore^ 

Tell me what thy lordly name is on the Kight*s Plu- 
tonian shore!** 

Quoth the raven, " Nevermore." 

Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear dis- 
course so ]dainly, 
Tliough its answer little meaning — little relevancy 

^re; 
For we cannot help agreeing that no living human 

being 
Ever vet was blessed with seeing bird above his 

chamber door- 
Bird or boost upon the sculptured bust above his 
chamber door. 

With such a name as ** Nevermore.** 

But the raven, sitting lonely on the placid bust^ spoke 

only 
That one word, as if his soul in that one word he did 

outpour. 
Kotliing farther then he uttered— not a feather then 

he fluttered — 
Till I scarcely more than muttered, " Other friends 

have flown before— 
On the morrow he will leave me, as my hopes have 

flown before.** 

Then the bird said "Nevermore." 

Startled at the stillness broken by reply so aptly 

spoken, 
** DouDt.le8^'* said I, '* what it utters is its only stook 

and store 
Caught from some unhappy master trhom tinmereiful 

Disaster 
Followed fast and followed faster till his 

burden bore- 
Till tiie dirges of his Hope that melancholy burden 



Of * Never— oevermor*' *• 

But the raven itlll beguiling oQ my lad soul Into 

smiling. 
Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in f^nt of bird, 

and bust, and door; 
Then, upon tha velvet linking, I betook myself to 



What this grim, ungainly, gliastly, gaunt, and omi- 
nous bird of yore 

Meant in croaking ** Nevermore.** 

Tliis I sat engaged in guessing, but no syllable ex- 

preswng 
To tne fowl whose fiery eyes now burned into my 

bosom's core; 
This and more I sat divining, with my head at ease 

reclining 
On the en8luon*s velvet lining that the lamplight 

gloated o'er. 
But whose velvet violet linuig with tlie lamplight 

gloating o*er. 

She shall press, ah, nevermore! 

Tlien, mcthought, the air grew denser, perfumed 

from an unseen censer 
Swung by angels whose faint foot-falls tinkled on 

the tttflcd floor. 
"Wretch,** I cried, "thy 'God hath lent tliee— by 

these angds he hath sent thee 
Respite — ^rospite and nepenthe from thy memories 

ofLenorel 
QnaflT, oh, quaff, this kind nepenthe and forget tliis 

lost Lenore !** 

Quoth ilie raven, - Nevermore." 

"Projjhct !* said I, " thing of evil!— prophet still, if 
bird or devil ! — 

Whether Tempter sent, or whether tempest tossed 
thee here ashore. 

Desolate, yet all undaunted, on this desert land en- 
chanted — 

On Uiis homo by Horror haunted— tell me truly, I 
implore-^ 

Is there — u there balm in Gilcad? — tell me— tell 
me, I implore!** 

Quoth the raven, " Nevermore^* 

" Prophet !** said I, " thing of evil— prophet still, if 

bird or devil! 
By that Ilcaven that bends above us — by that God 

we both adore— 
Tell tliis soul with sorrow laden if, within the dis^ 

tant Aidenn, 
It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels 

name Lenore — 
Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the angels 

name Lenore.** 

Quoth the raven, *< Nevermore." 

" Be that word our sign of parting, bird or fiendi** 

I shrieked, upstarting— 
" Get tliee back into tlie tempest and the Night's 

Plutonian shore t 
Leave no black plume as a token of that lie thy sod 

hath spoken ! 
Leave my loneluiess unbroken !— quit the bnst above 

mvdoor! 
Take tny beak from out my heart, and take thy form 

from off my door!** 

Quoth the raven, <* Nevermore." 

And the raven, never flitting, still Is sitting, still Is 

sitting 
On the pallid bust of PaUos Just aboTe my ehamber 

dooir; 
And his eyea have all the oeeming of a demonli that 

is dreaming, 
And the lampllrikt o'er him streaming throws h\» 

shadow on toe floor; 
Ami my soul from out that slmlow that lies floating 

on the floor 

ShaU bo lilted— noTormorot 
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The ways «f God In Xatnw, m In ProrMcnce. arr not aft ow 
«av!i; Bor ar« the iii«Mlel» that we fhime any way coniinensu- 
nxo to the Ta5tnefs proftii.UItv. and uitx>archabU'iiM5 of Ilia 
works «cA£rA Aarra ttr/JA in'lKtm grtaier than ik^tcM <^ 
JJemtoerUuA. — Jotepk GlahHUe. 

We had now readied the summit of the loftiest 
crag. For ^uine minutes the old man seemed too 
much exhausted to si^enk. 

-' Not loi.g ago,** snid he at length, ** and I could 
have cuideil you on this route as well as the young- 
est of mv sone; but, abodt three yeoi-s past* there 
happened to me an event such ns never happened 
Wrfore to mortal mnn — ^r nt least such as no man 
ever survived to tell of— ond the six hours of deadly 
terror ivhich I then endured have broken me up 
body and souL You suppose me a verif old man — 
but 1 cm not It took less than n single day to 
ehango these hair» from i^ jetty black to xrhite, to 
'veakcn my limbs, and to unstring my nerves, so that 
I tremble at the least exertion, and am frightene«l at 
a shadow. Do yuu know I can scorcely look over 
this little cliff without getting giddy T 

Tlie *• little cliff,** upon whose cdt^ehchad socore- 
lc£5ly thrown hhnself down to rest that the weightier 
portion of his body hung over it, while he was only 
Kept froin falling by the tenure of his elbow on its 
extreme cud slippefv ej'.gc — ^this *• little cliff** orose, 
a sheer iinob?tructeIi precipice of blnck shining rock, 
some fifteen or sixteen lii!ndred feet from the world 
of erags beneath us. ^'othiug would have tempted 
me to within half a dozen yards of its brink. In 
truth so deeply was I e\vitcd*by the perilous jxwition 
of my eomiianion, thn! I foil at full length u])on the 
ground, clung to the climbs around me, and dared 
not ereu glance upwar^l at the sky— while 1 struggled 
in rain to divert mys<-If of the idea that the very 
fouivdations of the nmuntaiii were in danger from the 
fury of the wind& It was long befora I could reason 
inj£c]f into sufficient courage to sit up and look out 
ix.to the distance. 

•* You must get over these fancies," snid the guide, 
•• for I have brought you here that you might have 
the best possible view of the scene of that event 
I mentioned — and to tell you the whole story with 
the q;>ot just under your eye." 

• ••••••• 

•• TTon have had a good look at the whirl now," 
said the old man, ** and if you will creep round this 
crag, so as to get in its lee, and deaden the roar of 
the water, I will tell you a story that will convince 
you I ought to know oomethiug of tlie Moskoe- 
strum.** 

1 rdaeed myself as desired, and he proceeded. 
"Myself and my two brothers once owned a 
schooner-rigged smock of about seventy tons burthen, 
with which wo were in the habit of fishing among 
tlit islands berond Moskoe, nearly to Vurrgh. In 
all violent eddies at sea there is good fishing, at 
proper opportunities^ if one has only the courngo to 
attempt it; hut among the whole of the Lofoden 
eoortmen, w> three were the only ones who made a 
regular business of going out to the Islands, as I tell 
TOO. Tlie usual grounds are a itreat way lower 
down to the southward. There fish can be got ot all 
hourt, without much ris^k, and therefore these places 
are preferred. The ehoiee spots over here among 
the rocks, howerer, not only yield the finest Tariety, 
but in far greater abnndnnee; bo that we often got 
in a sbgle day, what the more timid of. the erna 
could not scrape togeUier hi a week. In fact, we 
made it a matter of desperate specuhitiofr- tlie rii-k 
of hfe ftanding instead of kbor, and eonrag* answer- 
ing for enpital. 
- W« ke^ tUMMck ia a core about flv« mttet 



higher up the coast than this ; and it was our prae^ 
tice, in fine weather, to take advantage of the fifteen 
minutes' slack fo pu^ih across the main channel of the 
Mo^koc-stWVni. f:«r above the pool, and then drop 
down u])on ai.vliorage sontewhere near Otterholni, or 
Sandflescn, where the c«;dics are not so violent as 
elscwhce. Here we used to remain until nearly 
tin^e for slack- water again, when we weighed and 
made for home. We never set out upon this expedi- 
tion without a steady side-wind for going and coming 
— one that we felt sure would not foil ns before our 
return— and we seldom mndo a miscaloulation n]^on 
this point. Twice, during six veers, we were forced 
to stay nil night at and: or on acct>unt of a dead 
calm, which is a rare thii g indeed just about here ; 
and once we had to remr.in on the grounds nearly a 
week, starving to death, owing to a gale which blew 
up shortly after our arrival, and made the channel 
too boisterous to be thoup^ht of. Upon tliis oectk^ion 
we should have been driven out to sea in spite of 
everythiiig (for the whirlpools threw us round and 
round so violently, tlmt, at length, we foule«l our 
anchor and dragged it][, if it bad not been that we 
diifted into one of the innumerable cross currents— 
here to-day and gone to-morrow — which ditive us 
under the tee of Flimen, where, by good luck, wo 
brought up. 

^ "1 eouhl not tell you the twentieth part of the 
difTiculties we encountered * on the grounds* — it is a 
bad spot to be in, even in good weather — ^but we 
made shift nlwnys to run the gauntlet of the Moskoc- 
stixim itself witltout accident ; although at times my 
heart has been in my mouth when we hnp)>ciied to 
be a minute or so behind or before the slack. I1'e 
wind sometimes was not ns strong as we thought it 
nt starting, and then we made rather less wa}* than 
we could wish, while he current rendere<l (hcMnack 
unmnnngeable. My eldest brother had a son eighteen 
years old, ond I had two stout boys of my owe. 
These would have been of great assistance at such 
times, in using the sweeps, as well as afterword in 
fishing — but, somehow, although we ran the risk 
ourselves, we had not the heart to let the youi g ones 
get into the danger — for, after oil is said and done, it 
teas a horrible dai.gor, ond that is the truth. 

•• It is now within a few days of three years shiee 
what I am going to tell 3*ott occurred. It was on the 
tenth dny of Julj', 18 — , a day which the people of 
this part of the world will never forget — for it was 
one 111 which blew the roost terrible hurricane that 
ever come out of the heavena And yet oil the 
morning, and indeed until late in the afternoon, tliere 
was a gentle and steady breeze from tlie south-west, 
while Uie sun shone brightly, so tliat the oldest sea- 
man amongst us could i«ot have foreseen what was to 
; follow. 

t •* The three of ub— my two brothcTs and m^elf— 
had crossed over to the islands about two oclock, 
P.M., and had soon nearly loaded the smack with fine 
fish, which, we all remarked, were more plenty that ■ 
day than we had ever known them. It was Just 
seven, by my watch, when we weighed and started 
for home, so as to make the worst of tlie Strom at 
slack water, which we knew would be at eight 

** We set out with a fresh wind on our starboard 

quarter, and for some time spanked along at a great 

rate, never dreaming of danger, for indeed we saw 

j not the slightest reason to apprehend it AH at 

i onee we were taken aback by a breexe fhrni over 

i Ilelaeggen. TIds was most unusual— something that 

I had never happened to ua before— and I began to 

! feel a little uneosy, without exactly knowing why. 

' We put tlie boot on the wind, hut eonld make no 

: headway at all for tha addles, atul I waa upon Iha 

point of pro|HMhig to return to the nnchof^g^ wbai^ 
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looking Mtcrn, I mw tlic whole horizon rorerc*! 'wtUi 
A !(in£;nlfir (•opi>er-coh>ro<l cloud thnt roec >vith Ube 
niotft jtiimziiig ve'hK'ity. 

- Ill the meantime' the breeze tluit had hAn<1o>l ut 
off fell away, and we were deii'l hccuhncd, drifting 
about ill every direction. Tliis »t4ite of thingii, how- 
ever, did not last long enough to give us time to 
think abotit it, In le^u than a minute the ptonn was 
upon a* — in lo33 than two tlio sky was entirely 
overcast — and what with iUU and the driving spruy, 
it bei*a:iie suddenly so diiru tliat wc could not i^ee 
each otiier in the smack. 

"Such a hurricane as then blew it is ftdly to 
attempt de^vribing. The oMe^t Rcarnan iu Norway 
never fX|.c:!i»nc«»d any tiling like it We had let 
our PiiiU gi» hy the run before it cleverly took u^; 
but, at the first puff, both our ina--ts went by the 
bonrd a-< if they had been .«nwed orf — ^the mainmast 
toking with it my youngest brother, who had lashed 
liim^elf to it for safety. 

** Our boat was tlie lightest feather of o thing that 
ever sat u|ion water. It had a complete flu>h deck, 
with only a small hatch near the bow, and this hatch 
it hail always been ottrcu.<tom to batten down wheu 
about to cross the Striim, by way of precaution 
agaiufit tlic chopping ee:i<. I>ut for this eireuiiifi'taiicc 
wc Nhould have foundered at once — for we lay 
entirely buried for (ome moments. How my elder 
brother escajM-d destruction I eaiinot say, for 1 never 
liad ttu opiwrtu'iily of asoertaiuing. Por my part, 
OS so«m as 1 had let the foresail run, I threw myself 
flat on deck, with my feet against tlie narrow gun- 
wale of the bow, and with my hands g:*a>ping a 
ringdxilt near the foot of the foremast It was mere 
i:L<tinct that prompted me to d«* this — which was 
undoubtctliy the vei-y bc<t tiling I could have doue 
— for I was*too much flurried to think. 

** F«>r some moments wc were couipletely deluged, 
as I say. and nil this time I held my Ineath, and 
clung to the bolt When I could stiitid it no lonprer 
I raided my.-^clf a|>on my kncc.^, still keeping Imld 
with my luinds, and thus got ray hend clear, i're- 
Fcnlly our little boat gave herself a shake, just as a 
do*r d«H>s in comin^r out of the woter, and thus rid 
lier>clf, '.n some measure, of the seas. I was now try- 
ing to ;ret the better of the stu|)or that had eosiie over 
nie. and to collect my senses so as to see what was to 
be dune, whcii 1 felt 6onieb'>'iy gra<p my arm. It 
was my ehler brotiier, nitd my heart leaped for joy, 
for 1 had made sure that he wa<« overboard — ^Initthe 
next moment all this j<fy was turned into horroi^^ 
for he put his mouth ch>se to my ear, and screamed 
out the word * JlonLoe-sirunt T 

•• Mo one ever will k;:ow what my feelings were at 
thnt moment I shook fnim head to foot as if I had 
had the most violent fit of the ngne. I knew what 
he meant by tlmt one word well enough — 1 knew 
what he wislied to nmke me understand. Witli the 
wind that now drove us on, we were bound for tiie 
whirl of the Striim, and iiolliing could save us! 

•* You perceiye that in crossing theStWim channel, 
we always went a long way up above the whirl, 
even iti the calmest weather, and then had to wait 
and watch carefully for the slack — ^but now we were 
driving right uj>oa the pool itself, and in saoh a 
hurricane as this! ■ To t>e sure,* I thought^ * we 
sliall ^t therej ust about t)ie slock— there is some little 
hope m that' — ^but in the next moment I cursed my- 
self fur being to great a friol as to dream of ho|ie at 
•IL I knew very well tliat we were doomed, had 



we been ten times a ninoty-gnn sliip. 
irst lury of " 
, or Dcrba] 
wo aendded before it, but at all events tlie seas, which 



"By thk time the llrst fury of 'tlio tempest had 
- " itsel( or perhaps we did not feel it so much, aa 



at tot Imd boon kepi down by the wind, and lay 



flat and fWtthing, now got xm into absolute moontainiL 
A singular change, too, haa come over the heavena. 
Around in every direction it was still as black as 
)>itch, but nearly overhciid tliere burst out, all at 
once, a circular rift of clear sky— ^is clear a» I ever 
saw — and of a deep bright blue — and throu|rh it 
there biased fortli the full moon with a lustre that I 
never bi*fore knew her to wear, bhe lit up every- 
thing about us with the greatest distiuctncss — bat^ 

(jud, what a scene it was to light up! 

** I now nmde one or two attempts to speak to my 
brother — but, in some manner which I could not 
understand. Vie din had so iiicrcasc<l tliat I could not 
make him her»r a single word, although I screamed at 
the top of mv voice in his ear. Trcsently he shook 
his heail, looking as pale as dcatli, aud held up one 
of his fingers, ns if to say * litlen T 

** At first 1 could not make out wl;at he meant — 
but soon a hideous thought flashed upon me. I 
dragged my watch from its foK It was not goin^. 

1 glanced at its face b^ the moonlight, and then burst 
into te:irs om I flung it far away i.ito the ocean. li 
kud run dovn at scrcn o^clock I We were behind the 
time of the elaek, and the vhirl vf the Siruin ft€U ta 
ftUlhryl 

"When a boat is well built,. properly trinuned, 
and not deep laden, the waves in a strong gale, when 
she is goi.ig large, seem always to slip from beneath 
her — which api>cars very straii^e to a Li'idsman — 
ond this is what is eoWtaX riding in sea phrase: Well, 
so far we hod ridden the swclU very cleverly ; but 
pixseutly a gigantic sea happened to take os right 
under the ei>uiiter, and bore us with it as it rose — up 
— ^u|) — as if into the sky. I would not have believed 
that an^" wave could rise so high. And then down 
we came with a sweep, a slide, and a pluiige, that 
made me feel sick and dizzy, a^ if I was falling from 
some lofly mountain-top in a dream. But while wc^ 
were up 1 liad thrown a quick glance around — and 
that one glance was all-suflioicut I saw our exact 
position in au instant Tlie Moskoe-stKiim whirlpool 
was about a quarter of a mile dead ahead — ^but no 
more like the every-day Bfoskoe-strom, than the 
whirl as 3'ou now see it is like a mill-race. If 1 had 
not known where we were, and what we had to ex- 
pect, I should not have recognised the place at alL 
As it was, I involuntarily closed my eyes in horror. 
The lids clenched Uiemselves together as if in a 
spasm. 

** It eo>ild not have been more than two minutei 
afterward until we suddenly felt the woves subside, 
and were enveloped in foam. The boat made a 
sharp half turn to larboard, and then sliot off in its 
new direction like a tliunderbolt At the same mo- 
ment the roaring noise of the water was completely 
; drowned in a khid of shrill shriek — such a sound as 
i you might imagine given out by the waste pipes of 
j many thousand steom- vessels, letting off tlieir steam 
all together. We were now in tlie beltof surf thst 
I always surrounds the whirl ; and I thooght»^ of 
course, tliat another moment would plunge us into 
\ tlie abyss— down which we could only see indii- 
: tinctly 00 aeeoi n( of the amadng velodty with 
' which we were borne along: The boat did not seem 
to sink into the water at all, but to skim like an air* 
bobble upon the surface of the snrge. Herstaibosrd 
\ side was nest tlie whirl, and on the larboard aroM 
the worid of ocean we had left It stood like a 
. huge writliing wall between ui and tlie boriaon. 
! ** It may appear strange, but now, when we W€M 
\ in the very jaws of the gulf, I felt moro oompcisd 
i than when we were only approadilng it Having 
made up iny mind to hope no more, I got rid of • 
i ffront deal of that terror which unmanned me at flnL 
1 IfapiiQMitwaadespahrtiuititraBgBiyBcrrti 
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** It hmt look like booMiug— bat vhat I tell ^ou 
IS tmth — 1 bc^an to reflect huw magnificent a tiling 
it iraa to die in tuch a manner, and how foolish it 
vas in me to think of so |miUi7 a consideration as my 
own individnal life, in view of so wonderAil a mani- 
festation of God*8 )iower. 1 do believe that I blushed 
with slkunie wlicn this idea crossed my mind. After 
a little vliile 1 became pwwfsed with the keenest 
curiosity about the whirl itself. I |)o^itivcIy felt a 
itUh to'exiilore its depths, even at the sacrifice I 
was g(*iiig to make ; and my principal grief was that 
I shouKl hcver be able to tell my old comi>anioiia on 
fhore abont the mysteries 1 should Bee. The^c, no 
doubt, were bingulnr fancies to occupy a mnn*s mind 
in Euch extremity — and 1 have often thought since, 
that the revolutions of the boat around the pool 
might have rendered me a little light-headed. 

** There wns another circumstance which tended to 
restore my self-p(«ses«ion ; and this was the cessation 
of the wind, which could not reach us in our present 
■ituation — for, as you saw yourself, the belt of surf 
is eou{<idembly lower than the general bed of tlie 
ocean, and this latter now towered above us, a high, 
black, mountainous ridge If you have never been 
at sea in a heavy gale, you can form no idea of the 
confusion of mind occasioned by the wind and spray 
together. Tlicy blind, deafen, and strangle 3*on, and 
take away all power of oetion or reflection. 13ut we 
were now, in a great measure, rid of the«e annoy- 
ances-HUSt as death-condemned felons in pri.-^m a: e 
allowed petty indulgences, forbidden them while 
their doom is yet uncertain. 

" How often we mode the circuit of the belt it it 
impossible to say. We careered round and round 
for perhaps an hour, flying rather than floating, 
gettmg gradually more and more into the middle of 
pie surge, and tfien nearer and nearer to its horrible 
mner edge. All this time 1 hnd never let go of tlie 
ring-bolL My brother was at the stern, holding on 
to a small enipt v wateinras^k which had been securely 
lashed under the coon of the counter, and was the 
only thing on deck tliat had not been swept over- 
board when the gale first took us. As we approached 
the brink of the pit he let go his hold uiM>n this, and 
made for the ring, from wfiich, in the agony of his 
terror, he endeavored to force mv hands, as it waa 
not large enough to afford us both a secure grat^pi I 
never felt deeper grief than when I saw liim attempt 
this art — although I knew he was a madman when 
he did it — a raving maniac throueh sheer fright I 
did not care, however, to contest the point with htm. 



down, upon the interior surface of a fbnnel rait in 
t circumference, protligious in depth, and whose per* 
fei'tly smooth si(^es might have been nu»taken for 
ebony, but for the bfwilderii:g rapidity with which 
they spun around, and for the gleaming and ffhastly 
md[iance they siiot forlh, as the rayn of the fulTmoon, 
from that ciix-ular rift amid the clouds which 1 have 
already desi-ribed, streamed in a flood of golden 
^lory *a1org the black walls, and far away down 
into the inmost rece#«es of tlie abysa. 

** At first I was too much confuted to observe any- 

thing aecuratelv. The geneial bui-st of terrine 

grandeur was all tl.at I behel'i When I recovered 

m^'self a little, however, mj gate fell instinctively 

downward. In this direction I was able to obtain 

an unohstnictcd view, frt'mthe manner in which the 

i smack hui^g on the inclined surfnce of the {kwL She 

! was outtc upon an even keel— that is to say, her 

I deck lay in a plane parallel with that of the water 

, — but this hitter sloped at an angle of more than 

I forty -five degrees, so that we seemed to be lying 

; upon our beam-ends. I could not help observing, 

I nevertheless, that I had scarcely more diffieulty m 

I maintaining my hold and footing in this situation, 

- than if we had been upon a dead level ; and this, I 

' suppose, was owing to the speed at which we 

I revolved. 

•*Tlic rays of the moon seemed to search the very 
, bottom of the profound gulf ; but still 1 could make 
' out nothing distinctly, on account of a thick mist in 
: which evervdiing theie was cnvelorcd, and over 
j which there huig a mngt.ifi'-ent rainoow, like that 
I narrow and totteriiig britlp* which Muivsulmen say k 
! the only pathway bet a* i- en Time and Ktcmity. lliit 
mi^t, or spray, was no doubt occasioned oy the 
clashing of the gteat m'alls of the funnel, as they all 
: met together at the bottom — but the yell that went 
■ up to the Heavc'im from out of that mUt, 1 dare not 
, attempt to describe. 

I ** Our first Klide into the abyss itself, from the belt 
, of foam above, hcd ean-ied us a grent distance down 
I the slope ; but onr farther descent was by no meant 
i prt>nortionate Kound and round we swept — not 
' witli any uniform movement — but in diz^ire swings 
and jerks, that sent us sonutimcs only a tewTiundrM 
! yanfs— sometimes nearly the complete circuit of tha 
i whirl Our pr(»gress downward, at each revolution, 
\ was slow, but very perceptible. 

** Looking obuut me upon the wide waste of lipoid 
i ebony on which we were thus borne, I perceived 
that our lioot wns not tlic only object In the embraea 



of us held on at all ; so I let him have tlie bolt, and 
went astern to the cask. Tliis there was no great 
difficulty in doing ; for the smack flew round steadily 
enough, and upon an even keel— only swaying to 
and fro, with the immense sweeps and swelters of the 
whirl Scarcely had I secured myself in my new 
position, when we gave a wild lurch to starboard, 
and rushed headlong into the abyssi I muttered a 



ly obje 
\a befo^ 



I knew it could make no difference whether either | ofthe whirl. Both above and below us were visible 

_*.,». .« _.••.. . .^ _ .. . »^ ». a fnimiients of vessels, large masses of building timber 

and trunks of trees, with many smaller articles, such 
as pieees of house furniture, broken boxes, barreb 
and staves. I have already described tlie unnatural 
curiosity which had taken tne place of my original ter> 
rort^ It appeared to grow upon me as I drew nearer 
and nearer to my dreadful doom. I now begon to 



hurried prayer to God, and thought all was over. 
" As I felt the sickening sweep of the descent, 
had instinctively tightened my hold upon the barrel, 



and closed my eves. For some seconds I ilared not 
open them — white I expected instant destniction, 
and wondered that I was not already in my death- 
itrugglet with the water. But moment after mo- 
ment elapsed. I still lived. The tense of falling had 
edited ; and the motion of the yessol teemed much 
at it had been before while in the belt of foam, with 
the exception that the now lav more along. I took 
eonrage, and looked once agara anon tlie teene. 

«* Never thall I forget the tensationt of awe, horror, 
and admimtjon with which I gated about me. Hie 
boat appeared to be banging, at If 1^ magie, wMwmy 



watch, with a strange interest, the numeroos thin^i 
that floated In our company. I iMiisf have been delin- 
(Ills.— for I even sought autuitement in speculating upon 
the relative velocities of tlieir several descents toward 
the foam below. * Tliit fir tree,' 1 found nytelf at 
one time saying, * will certainly be the next thine 
that takes the awf\il plunge and ditappears,'— and 
then I wat disappointed to find that the wreek of a 
Dutch merchant ship overtook it and went down b^ 
ibre. At length, after making several gnettca of thb 
nature, and being deceived in all— 4bb fiMt-^tba 
fact of my invariable mItcalcnUtion— act no upon a 
train of reflection tliat made my Umbt again trenbk, 
and my heart beat heavily once mora. 

•* It wat not a new terror that tlina affeciad bm^ 
but the dftwn of a more oeitinf kof, Jhh hof 
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aroM purtl J from memory, «n<1 partly from present 
olif^rviktion. I called to mind Uie gre»t vAnety of 
l»a<>va»t matter that atrewed the coast of Lofoden, 
Laving been ab^orlied and tlien Uirow.n forth by tlie 
>('«-ko<Hstrdm. By far the greater nuiubcr of the 
fixities were 8hatiore<l in the moat extraordinary 
y:it — so chafed an<l rongheneil as to have the 
jk:>r*earance of being stuck full of Aplintera — but then 
1 'distinctly recollected tlnit there were fome of them 
wliioli were not di^ifignreil at nil. Now I could not 
a<;count for thin ditforence cxv*ept by 8np|>osing that 
the niughenctl fragments were the only ones which 
bad Wi'ii complftclsf ahnvrbed — that the others had 
e-.toroi the whirl at 00 late A ]>criod of the tide, or, 
f««r #o:ne reason, had descended aonlowly after enter- 
ir *, that thov did not reach tlio bottom before the 
tum of the flood came, or of tlve ebb, as the ease 
r\i^!it be. I co.iceived it pos-^ible, in either instance, 
tbnt they might tinu be whirleil up again to the 
1«^T«•1 of the ocean, without undergoing the f ite of 
th'*-^ which had been drawn in more e:irly, or 
s^r-<>rbed more rapidity. I made, nl^o, three impoVtaiit 
ob-^r>*tttioiia. The first wa^ that, as a general rule, 
tiie hirj»^'r the bo He* were, the more rapid their de- 
scent — ihe second, that, between two mnsses of equal 
extent, the one ftj>hericnl, a.'id the other of any other 
A^-dyv, the «i!jK«nority in spec 1 of descent was with 
tbe sj>here — tlie thiN, that, between two mosses of 
e:;ad sire, the one cylindrical, and the other of any 
o'lier shape, the c^'Tindcr was absorbed the moro 
rfjwly. Sitiec my e^Mpe, I have had several co:i- 
Tersations on thi^ subject with an old ftchool-ma»tcr 
of t!ie district; and it was from him that I learned 
t!»e n«e of the wor.ls * cylinder' and * sphere/ Ho 
exTt^ained to mo — ^although I have forgotten the ex- 
fri-iatioa — how wliat I observed was, in fict, the 
nst mil conseaue^ice of the forms of the floating frag- 
iu->:.t« — and showed me how it happe:ied that a 
eyliuder, swimming in a vortex, offered more resist- 
an.'c to its suction, and was drawn in with greater 
d::ns.*ulty than an equally bulky body, of any form 
whatever. 

•• There wa% one startling circumstance which 
went a great way in enforcing these observations, 
and rendering m^ anxious to turn them to account, 
and tliis was that, at every revolution, we passed 
something like a barrel, or else the yard or the mast 
of a ve&sel, while many of these things, which had 
be^Q on our level when I first opened my eyes upon 
the wonders of the whirlpool, were now high up 
ab*ve us, and seemed to have moved but little from 
taeir original station. 

** I no longer hesitated what to da I resolved to 
lash myself securely to the water cask upon which I 
now held, to cut it loose from the counter, and to 
t'lrow myself with it into the water. I. attracted my 
brot!ier*s attention by sigm, pointed to tlie floating 
barrels that came near us, ana did everything in my 
power to make him understand what I was about to 
do. 1 thought at length that he comprehended my 
design — ^but, whether this was the case or not, he 
sZkook his head despairingly, and refused to more 
from his station by tlie ring-bolt It was impossible 
to reach him; the emergency admitted of no delay; 
and so, with a bitter struggle, I resigned him to his 
fate, fastened myself to the eask by means of the 
lashings whieh secured it to the counter, and precipi- 
tated myself with it into the sen, without another 
laoments hesitation. 

-The remit was precisely what I had hoped it 
■Mgbt be. As it is myself who now tell you this lalo 
--«» Ton see that I did escape— and as you ore 
■iwady In possession of the mo<le in which tliis 
*^P« was effected, and must tliorcfore antieiiiato all 
*-**t I have fartlier to lay— I will briug my story 



quickly to conclusion. It might hare been an hmir, 

or thcretibout, after my quitting the smack, when, 

having descended to a vast distance beneath me, it 

made three or four wild gyrations in rapid sueeessioa, 

and, bearing my loved brother with it, plunged 

headlong, at once and forever, into the chaos of foam 

below. The barrel to which I was attached sunk 

very little farther than half the distance between the 

l>otU>m of the gulf and tiie spot at which 1 leai>ed 

overboard, before a great change took place in tlie 

character of the whirl]M>ol. The slope of the sides 

of the vast funnel became mome:itly less and less 

stecpi The gyrations of the whirl grew, gi-adnally, 

Ic>s and less violent. By degrees, the froth and the 

rt\i!.bow diMppcarcil, and the bottom of the gulf 

I seemed slowly to uprise. Tlie sky was clear, the 

; winds had gone down, and the full moon was setting 

! radiantly in the west, when I found myself on the 

\ surface of the ocean, in fall view ^ the shores of 

I I^fo'Jcn, and above the spot where the pool of the 

' Moskuc^tro'U had been. It was the hour of the 

, i'lavrk — ^but tiie sea still heaved in mountainous waves 

. from the effects of the hurricane.' I was borne vio- 

I Icntly into the channel of the Strom, and in a few 

• iniiiutC3 was hurried down the coast into the * grounds* 

' of the fishermen. A boat nicked me up— exiiausted 

, from fatigue — and (now ttiat the danger was re- 

: moved) s)>eechless from the memory of its horror. 

Tlio^ who drew me on board were my old mates 

, and daily companions — ^but tliey knew me no more 

\ than they would have known a traveller from the 

' spirit-land. My hair, which had been raven-black 

the day before, was as white as you see it now. 

! Tliey say too that the whole expression of my 

! countenance had changeil. I told tnem my story— 

they did not believe it I now tell it to y9M--Hind I 

can scarcely expect you to put more fisith in it than' 



CHARLES 8DMNEB.* 
CiTARLBS ScTMXER wos bnm at Boston^ January 
6, 1811. His father, Chnrles Pinckney Sumner,, 
was high slieriff of Sutfalk county, Massachu- 
Bctts. Mr. Sumner was prep.irod for oollegeatthe 
I-atin school, Boston, ami graduated at Han'ftrd ib 
1830. In 1831 he entered the law school of the 
same university, and while pursuing his studiea, 
wrote several articles for the American Jurist,, 
and soon alYor l)ccame editor of hat periodical 
' He Cf^mmenccd the practice of his pnuession in 
1 Boston in 1834, wa^ soon atWr appointed reported 
! to the Circuit Courts and pnblishcd three vcilamM 
of reports. He also lectured during three fluo- 
cessive "winters at the Cambridgo Law School, at 
the request of the Faculty, during the abseaoeof 
Professo» Greenleaf and Story. 

In 1886 he edited '' A Treatise on the Pracdoo 
of the Courts of Admiralty in Civil Causes of 
Maritime Jurisiliction, by Andrew Donlap,"* add- 
ing an appendix equal in extent to the ori^nal 
work. In 1837 he sailed fur Europe,. where be 
remained three years, eijoviug nnusoal' adron* 
tagcs of social intercourse with tlio luojt diiUn* 
guiiihecl men of the dajf. 

While in Pari^ at the request of the Miniitor, 
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General Cn?^ lie inx>te a defence of tlie American 
claim to the north -catttcrn bonndary, which was 
n^publishcd from Gali^naniV Mosjjenger, where it 
onginally af>peared, m the U-ading American ! 
jouniaU, and universally reg:in1cil as an able pre- ' 
mentation of the argument It was during tlie 
Rmic visit to Paris that he 8ngge<tted to Mr. 
WLenton tlic |»r<yect of writing a Ilistory of the 
Law of Nation*. The impression made by Mr. 
Samner in England may be judged of from the 
corajiliuientary remark made by Baron Parke, on 
the citation in the Conrt of Exchequer, of Sum- 
ner's Rep^-^rt-s in a case under consideration, to 
the effect t!:nt the weight of the authority was 
not ^entitled to the les^s attention because re- 
ported bv a gentleman whom we all knew and 
reqiected." 

After his return, he agnin, in 1843, lectyred in 
Cambriclp^. and in 1844-G edited an edition of 
Vescy*s Re[H>rt9ln twenty volumes, to which he 
eonlnbntcd a number of valuable note?, man}* of 
which are concise treatises on the points in 
question. lie al^ inti*oduced a number of bio- 
graphical notices of the eminent persons whoso 
names occur in the test. 

Ailor the death of Judge Story, in 1815, Mr. 
Sumner was univers^ally sjwken of as his ai>pri>- 
priate 8Ucce>sor in tlie Law Schoi*l, an opinion in 
aooordanoe with the openly exprcs>cd wish of the 
deceased. He, however, 'exnresse<l a disinclina- 
tion to accept tlie post, and tlie ai)pointment was 
not tendered. 

Mr. Sumner took an active part ns a public 
speaker in o]iposition to the annexation of Texa«, 
and in snp|>ort of Mr. Van Bnren for the Pre>i- 
dency in the canvass of 1848. In 1851 he was 
elected the successor of Mr. Webster in the 
Tnited States Senate. 

Mr. Scmncr^s name is prominently identified 
witli the Peace part}- — some of his finest oratori- 
cal etforts having been made in favor of the pro- 
ject of a Congress of Nations as tlie supreme 
arbiter of intemationid di>pute8. 

Mr. SumnerV Oratiom aud Speeches wore c^>l- 
lected and published in Boston in two stout duo- 
decimo volumes in 1850. The collection opens 
vith an oration delivered before the autliorities 
of the city of Boston, July 4, 1845, cntitletl The 
True Griudeur of Kntiou$^ in which the s]>eaker 
enfun^id his peace doctrines by argumenta drawn 
not only teo\\\ the havoc and desolation attend- 
ant on and following the conflict, but by an emi- 
meration of tlie cost of tlie ^Uite of preparation, 
maintained, not in view of impending danger, but 
is an evefy-4lay condition of military defence. 
In tlie next' oration, The Scholar^ the JurUt^ the 
ArtUt^ the Philanthropiet, delivered before the 
Phi Beta Kapiia Society at Harvartl, in 1846, we 
have a f«cling and elomient memi>rial of John 
Pickerin*:. Joseph Story, Washington Allston, and 
William Ellery Chonnfnff. 
, Tliis is followed by a Leeture en White Slavery 
^ the Dawhary Statee. a cnrious and pietnres<juely 
presented chapter of history. We have next an 
Orotiem 0m Fame and Qlory^ occupied in a great 
neamra hy an argimient on tlie auiwrior honors 
ofpeaoiL 

The Law of Human Progreee^ a Phi Beta 
Keppa Society Oration at Unian College in 
1848|loDi>irS| In which a hlsloiy it given of the 



gradual recogrution of the doctrine of the pro- 
gress of Uie human race, and a brilliant series of 
sketches of Leibnitz, Herder, Descartes, Pascal, 
Turgot, Condorcet, and others of its early advo- 
c:itcs, prcsentetl. The address exhibits to advan- 
tage the speaker 8 varied lenmtng, and his happy 
art in the dis[K>s:d of his accpiirementA. 

The second volimie oiHrtis with an address before 
the Americiin Peace Society, entitled The War 
Si/stem qf the Commonitmfth of Nationn^ in a 
]M»rtion of whicli the author has fol]owe<I the plan 
of his last mentioned discourse by tracing through 
the record of histor}- the pnigrcss of the cause, and 
the advocates to whom that progress was in great 
meosiiro due. 

The remainder of the work is occupied by a 
number of s])eeches delivered on various {Kilitical 
occasions, touching on the Mexican war, the 
Free Soil party, the Fugitive Slave Law and 
other matters growing out of the slavery question, 
maintaining decided views with an energy and 
ability which have been followed by rapid i>oliti- 
cal elevation. 

In addition to the works we have mentioned, 
Mr. Sumner is the author of a small volume on 
Wh'te Slara-y in the Barhat-y States, 

Mr. Goor;:e Sumner, the brother of Charles 
Sumner, is the author of An Address on the Pro- 
green of Be form in France^ delivered in 1853, 
and of other similar pi-oduction**. He has jiassed 
several years in Eun»pe, and has acquired a 
thorough knowledge of the jjolitics, social condi- 
tion, and intellectual pro<Iucts of its leading 
states. lie |)o>se<ses a taste for statistics and 
unwearied industr}- in research, combined with 
the ability to place the results of investigation 
before the public in a pleasing and attractive 
form. 



I need not dwell now on the waste and emelty 
of war. These future u» wildly in the face, like lurid 
meteor*light8, •« we travel Uic p«gc «if history. We 
see the desolation and deatli that pui-sue its de- 
moniac foot!>te|«. We look u)x)ii sacked towns, 
upon ravaged territories, upon violated homes; we 
behold oil the sm-eet clmrities of life changed to 
wormwood ai.d galL Our e<»ul is penetroteil by 
the sharp moan of mothers, sisters, and dou^htere— 
of fathers, brothers, and sons, who, in the bitterness 
of their bereavement^ refuse to be comforted. Our 
eyes rest ot last u|H>n one of those fair fields, where 
nature, in her abundance, spreads her clotli of gold, 
spacious aud apt for the entertainment of mighty 
multitudes— or, perhaps, from the curious subtlety 
of its position, like tlie eari>et in the Arabian tale, 
seeming to contract so as to be covered by a few 
only, or to dilate so m to receive on innumerable 
host. Here, under a bright sun, sueh os shone at 
Austerlitz or Buena Vista — amidft the peaceful luu> 
monies of nature— on the Sabbath 01 peace — we 
behold hands of brothers, children of a common 
Fatlier, heirs to a common hanpiness, struggling 
together in the deadly fight, with the madness of 
fallen sivirito, seeking with murderous weapons the 
lives of brother* who have never injured them or 
their kindred. The havoc ragr^ The grouDd h 
soaked with Uieir commingling blood. The air is 
rent by their commingling cries. Horse and rider 
are streUhed together on Uie earth. More reToll- 
ing Uian the mangled victims, than the gashed limbs, 
than the lifeless tmnki^ than the i|HiUerinf hrahi^ 
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»rt Uie Uwle^ pAMiont which sweeps tempctt-ltke, 
through tli« ficndi«h tumult. 

Xearrr «onM tii« Korai Mid aMMr, roIIlBf tel aad IHf ktitf 

on. 
BprAk. XJiD«M, tptak aad un lu, wW hM loat and who kM 

woof 
•• Alas ! aU«! 1 1cn«»v not ; friend And foe tof ether Ml, 
O'er thc^ dying ranh Um Urine; praj, mjf al»Ur, far tkMB 

Horror-struck, we ask, wherefore this hateful eoo- 
to5tf The iiielariclioly, hut truthful answer cmn«a» 
that this is the eatablitkrd metliod of dctemiiiiug 
ju.*«lice between nations I 

The scene cltangc*. Far axray on tlie distant path- 
way of the c»ccau two »1>)|m approach each otiier, 
with while canvas broadly spread to receive the 
flyinir ^nle^ Thoy are proudly built All of human 
art has been lavished in tlieir graceful proportions, 
and in their well compacted aides, while tiiev look 
in dimen<tion8 like floating happy islands of the sea. 
A numerous crew, with coatly appliances of eom- 
fort, hives in their secure shelter. Surclj the»e two 
travellers shfiU meet in joy and friendship ; the flag 
at the mast-head shall give the signal of fi'llow>hip; 
the happy saiiora fthnll cluster in the rigirin^, and 
even on the yard-Hrnift, to look each other m the 
face, wliile the oxhilai-atiug voices of boUi crews 
shall mingle in accents of gladness uncontrollable. 
It Ia not tfo. Not as bi others, not as friends, not as 
wayfarers of the common ocean, do Uiey come to- 
gether; but as enemie«. The gentle vcsaoIs now 
bristle fiercely with dcuth-denling instrumenta On 
thoir epaciouA decks, aloft 0:1 all their masts, flashes 
the deadly musketry. From their sides spout cata- 
racts of flame, amid-^t the pealing thunders of a 
fatal artillery. Tliey. who had escaped "the dread- 
ful touch of merchant-marring rocks"— who had 
siied on their lo:ig and solitary way unharmed by 
wind or wave — whom the hurricane had spared — 
in wlio»e favor storms and seas had intermitted 
their immiMgnble war— -now at last fall by the 
hatid of each other. The same spectacle of horror 

Si-cots u» fnnn both sliip^. On their decks, red- 
cncd with blttod, the murders of St Bartholomew 
and of the t>icilian Vespers, with thd fires of Smith- 
field, seem to break forth anew, and to concentrate 
their rage. Each has now become a swimming 
Golgoth:i. At length these vessels— euch pageants 
of the sea— once so stately— so proudly built— but 
now rudely shattered by cnnnoa-balU — with shivered 
inasts and ragged KaiU^-cxtst only as umnanageable 
wrecks, weltering oii the uncertain waves, whose 
temp<irary lull of peace is now their only snfety. 
In n!nazem< .it at tiiis strange, an natural contest*— 
AW:i3* from country and home — where there is no 
country or home to defend — we a-ik again, where- 
fore this dismal duelf Agpiin the metancholv but 
truthful answer ]>romptly comes, that tliis u the 
ftahlUficd method of dcaerminiug Justiee between 



appointed lUoorder of tlie Reoorder^i Oonrt, 
IMitlailelphia. AOer holding tliia offioo for two 
years, he bccatno a jiulgc of Uie Coort <rf Criini- 
daI Stolons; and (Hi the abolition uftliattribunaLi 
was apfHMnted to tlie bench of the General 8es- 
aiona esubliahed in iU plaoa. 



BOBCBT T. OONRADi 
RoBEnr T. Conrad, tbo aathor of tlie hi^ilv soo- 
oessfu) tragedy of Aylmcrdi was born in Pliihulcl- 
phia aboat the year 1810. After completing his 
preliminary education, he studied law with his 
uncle, Mr. Thomas Kittera: but In place of the 
practice of the profession, oeToted himself to an 
editorial career, by tlio publication of tlie Dally 
Oommerclal Intclflgcncor, a jicrioflical he suImo* 
quently merged in the Pbihiaelphia Oosctto. 

In oonscquoBce of SU health he was forced to 
abimdon the toll of daiW editorship. He rctnmed 
to the practice of the iaW| and was inunedhito^ 






V 






Mr. Conrad occnnies a prominent place in, and 
is now flavor or Philadelphia, having been 
elected to that office by the Native American 
party. 

Mr. Conrad wrote his first tnigc<1y before his 
twenty-first rear. It was entitled Conradin^ and 
perfonned with soocess. 

Aylmere was written some years after. It is 
the projicrty of Mr. Edwin Forrest, and has 

{>roved one of his most soocessful plays. The 
loro, Jack Caile, .issnmes the name of Aylmere 
during his concealment in Italy, to ef«ape the 
consequences of a darii:g act of redstanoe to 
tyranny in his youth. lie returns to England, 
and heads tlie insurrection which bears his name 
in history. Tlie democratic hero is presented 
with eneny, and tlie entire production abound* 
in spiriteff scenes and animated language. The 
trogcxly was publii>lied by tlie author in 165S In 
a volume entitled Aylmere^ or the Bondman ^ 
Kent ; and Other PoemM. The leading artids of 
the bttcr portion of the eoQectioD, The Sons of 
tlie Wilderness — ^Reflections beside an Indinn 
Monnd, extending to three hundred and seventy 
lines, is a meditative poem on the Indiana, recit- 
ing tliehr wrongs and sympathiiing with thnr 
fate in a mounifhl strain. The remaining piec 
aro for the most part of a reflective character. 



• ••••# 
Whence but fbnm Ood can spring the VmrBbif lore 

Of nature's liberty f Why does the eye 
Wateh, raised and rapCvred, the bright nMka that 
rove^ 
Hsavea's free^Mra, frolic hi the harreil dky ff 
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Tike wind which bloweUi where it li«totb, why 
ITath it A chanu t Why love we Uiub the ma, 

Loixllcw and liniitlesftf Or the caUract cry, 
With which Niagara tells eternity 

That she is cfaainlcss now, and will for orer he 1 

Or wliy, in breathing nature. Is the slave 

lli:it miiiieters to man, in lowly w'ue. 
Or beast or bird, a tliiug of scoru I Where wave 

lite prairie's purple seas, the free horse flies, 
With maue wide floating, and wild-flaidliing eyes, 

A wonder and a glory ; o'er his way, 
Tlie nc*er>taroed engle sbars snd faua the sides, 

ritiatitig, a f^itcck ujton tlie brow of day, 
He «cans the unbourucd wild — and who shall say 
him nay ff 

If Freedom thus o'er earth, sea, air, hnth cnsfc 

Her spell, and is Tlioiight*s idol, man may well, 
To star-crowned Spnrta in the glimmering past, 

Turn froni the gilded agonies which swell 
Wrong's annals. For the kindling mind will dwell 

Upon Leonidas and Washington, 
And those who for God*s truth or fought or fell, 

W*hen kings whose tombs are pyramids, are gone. 
Justice and Time are wed: the eternal truth live* 
on. 

Ponder it, freemen ! It will teach that Time 

Is not the foe of Right I and man may be 
All that he pants for. Every thought sublime 

That lifts us to the right where truth makes free. 
Is from on high. Pale virtue I Yet with tliee 

W^ill gentle freedom dwell, nor dread a foe 1 
Self-governed, calm and truthful, why should she 

Shrink from the future? *A'cath the last sun's 
glow. 
Above expiring Time, her starry flag shall flow I 

For, even with shrinkit-g woman, is the Right 

A cherished thought The hardy hordes which 
threw 
Rome from the crushed world's empire, caught the 
light 

That led them from soft eyes, and never knew 
Shame, fear, nor fetter. Tlie stern Spartan drew. 

From matrons weeping o'er each recreant son. 
His spirit; and our Indi:m thus will woo 

The stake— his forest Portia by — smile on, 
TiU the death-rattle ring and the death-song is dona 

Tame is man*9 vassol ^ and the Maid of France, 
The shepherd herome, and Padilla's dame. 

Whose life and love and suffering mock romance^ 
Are half forgotten. Corda;— nloth her name 

Thrill you ff Why, Brutus won eternal fame: 
Was his, a Roman man's, a bolder blow 

Than that weak woman's! For the cause the 



Marat a worse than Caesar. Blood may flow 
la seas for Right, and ne'er a holier offermg know t 

The desert rock mnj yield a liberty— 

The eagle's ; but in eitiM, guarded Right 
Finds her first homcu Amid the many, die 

Give* nnion, strength, and conraffe. In the night 
Of time, fiom leagnered walls, her beacon light 

Fhtthed o'er the world. And Commerce, whose 
whiUwing 
Uakce the wide desert of the ocean briffht» 

U Fkvedom's foster nurse ; and though she fling 
ncr wealth on many a shore, on none where fetters 
ring! 

And weath difhsed Is Freedom's child and aid. 

GiTe me sn ch is her prayer— nor porerty, 
Vor riehee I For while penary will «lognide, 

A beaped-iip wealth eormpte, Bnt to the tre9 



The angel hope b Knowledgci It may he, 
Uss been, a despot ; for, with unspread glow. 

Truth is a rayleas sun, whose radiance we. 
However bneht it burn, nor feel, nor know. 

TiB power ; and power uualiared is curst, and works 
but woe! 

Make it an atmospliere tliat all may breathe. 

And nil are free. Each utrugglc in the past 
That Kight smiles o*cr, was truthful Laurels 
wreathe 

All who, — .IS when our country rose — ^hare cast 
Oppression down ; that act all time will la»t. 

The Ararat of Hit^tory, on whose brow 
Tlie tacred ark of Liberty stood fast. 

Sunned in the truth ; while the tnme, turbid flow 
Of Slavery *s deluge spread o'er all the world below. 

• ••••••• 

Labor on Freedom waits (what hope to cheer 

Hie slave to toil ff), the labor blithe, whose day 
Knows not a want, whose night knows not a tear ; 

And wealth; and high-biuwed science; and tlie 
play 
Of trutli-ennmoured mind, that mocks the sway 

Of court or custom ; bcouty-loving art ; 
And all that scatters flowers on life's drear way. 

Hope, courage, pride, joy, conscious mirth u[«tart. 
Beneath her euiile, to raise the mind and glad the 
heart 

• ••••••• 

Tnln-born with Time was Freedom, when the soul, 

S'horclcss and shining, met the earliest day : 
But o'er Time's tomb— when passes by the scroll 

Of the scoi-chcd sky — shell wing her radiant way. 
Freed from tlie traitor's taint, tlie tyrant's »wny ; 

Chastened and bright, to other spheres will flee; 
Sun her unrufiled joys in Heaven's own ray,— 

Where all the crushed are raised, the just ore 



Her light the living God — her mate eternity t 



FBEDEBICK WILUAH TnOMA& 
F. W. TnoMAS was bora in Baltimore about the 
year 1810. In 1880 he removed to Cincinnati, 
and on his descent of the Oliio composed a poem 
of some six or eight stanzofl, which ajipeared in 
the Commercial Daily Advertiser on hm arrival 
at his destination. This ho subsequently enlarged 
and recited in public, and in 1883 published with 
the title — The Emigranty or JftJ!ectum$ when de- 
icending th€ Ohio. 

In 1885 Mr. Thomtu<i published the novel of 
Clinton Bradshaw, Tlie hero of tliis story ia a 
Toimg law^r^r, who is brought in tl)o course of 
Ids irofessional pursuits In contact with crind- 
nals, while his desire to adranoo himself in poli- 
tics introduces him to the low dass of hangers-on 
and wire-pnllers of party. 

The pnolioation made a sensation by the spirit 
and annnation with which it was written and the 
bold delineations of character it contained. It 
was followed in 1836 by JEtcut and Wnt^ a story 
which introduces ns in its progress to the two 
great geographical divisions of our country, ^1 
possesses annnation and interest An account 
of a race between two Mississippi steambottia, 
terminating in the usual explosion, is desenredly 
celebrated as a nassage of viprons description. 

In 1840 Mr. Thomas ptiblished Jloward Pineh- 

nay, a noTel of oontemporary American life. He Is 

also the author of The Jkeehen Tre^ a Tiih tM 

in Ehymo^ publiahed by the Iliiri^ rs, and of sev*- 
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ral fbgitire poefns of merit. Tlie song which wo 
quote luu attained a wide |iopularity. 

^m ftAO TBAT AMBSCCB OVligvnB L9V& 

Ti* ^aitl tliat absence cooqnen lore I 

Bui, <»h 1 believe it not; 
Tve trieil, alasl its power to prove^ 

But Uiott art not forffoL 
Lady, though fate luu hid as pai^ 

Yet ftttll thou art as dear— 
Afl fixed in thin devoted hearty 

Aa when I elaspcd thee herc^ 

I plunge into the bu»y crowd. 

And smile to hear thy name; 
And yet, as if I thought ahwid. 

They know me stiU the same; 
And when tlie wine-cup passes ro«iBd» 

I toast some other fiur; — 
But when I a<k my heart the aounds 

Thy nauie is echoed there. 

And when sooie other name I lean. 

And try to whis|)er lore, 
StiU will my heart to thee return^ 

Like the returning dova. 
In vain ! I iievor can forget^ 

And would not be forgnt; 
For I must bear the same regret. 

\Vhate*er may be my Id. 

ETen as the wounded bird will aaek 

Its favorite bower to die. 
So, Ui-ly ! I would hear thee speak. 

And yield my parting sigh. 
T is said that ab-sotice conqoets lore! 

But, oh f believe it not; 
1 Ve tric'1, alas! its power to prore 

But thou art not toigol. 

nORACE GEEELET. 

Horace Greelet, a prominent Joamifist, was 
bom at Amherst^ New Hamiishire, February 3w 
1811. He received a limited oominoD school 
education, tlie deficiencies of which he, hvowcTer, 
in some measnro gupplied bv unwearied activity 
from bis earliest years in the pnrsait of kmiw- 
ledge. At the ag«» of fourteen, his {larents having 

in the meantime remored to Vermont, he ob- 
tained employment as an apprentice in the office 
of the Northern S}»ectatur, Paltney, Vermont. 
In 1680, the pu|)er was discontinued and ho ro- 
tnnied home ; but soon after made a second en- 
pigement to work as an apprentice in Erie, Pa., 
for fifty dolhirs a year, out «if which he saved 
enough in a few months to ex|icnd twenty-five 
or thirty doUars for hii9 father, then a farmer 
on the line between Clmutanqno county. New 
York, and Pennsylvania, and pay his travelling 
expenses to New York, where he arrived in Au- 
gust, 1881, ** with a suit of blue cottonjean, two 
Drown shirty and five ddlars in cash.*' He ob- 
tained work as a Jonmeyman printer, and con- 
tinued thus employed for eighteen montha. In 
1684, he commenced with J< naa 'Winbheflter, af- 
tcrwanhi tlie publisher of the Now Worid, a 
weekly paper (tf sixteen pages qvorto^ called the 



New Yorker. It wan conducted with much abili^ 
as a ]H>litical and literary jooriuil, but was not sue- 
cessfUL Its conductors gave it a long and fair trial 
of several years, and were finally compelled to 
abandon the enterprise. While editing this jour- 
nal Mr. Greeley also conducted, in 1888, tlic Jef- 
fer.'^nian, publVhed by the Whig Central Coni- 
tnittee of the St^itc* and tlie L<»g Cabin, a ** cam- 
paign^ pai>er, published fur ax mouths preceding 
the presidential election of 1840. 

Mr. Greelcv's next enteqirise was the publica- 
tion of the iJcw York Tribune, the first nuniWr 
of which amx^ared on Saturday, April 10, 1841. 
It soon took the stand which it has since main- 
tained of a thoroughly ap]H>inted, inde|K^ndent, 
and spirited journal. In the July after its com- 
mencement, its editor formed a partnership with 
Mr. Thoiniis McElrath, in conjunction with whom 
the pafier luis been Hnce conducted. 

In 1848 Mr. Greeley was elected a member of 
tlie House of Representatives. In 1851 he visit- 
ed Europe, and was chosen chairman of one of 
the juries of tlie Worid^s Fair at London. His 
letters written during his journey to tlw Tribune, 
were collected on his return in a volume, with tlie 
title Qlaneeg at Europe. In 1858 he edited a 
volume of T>a|)ers from the Tribune, Art and In- 
dMtry an Represented in the Exhibition at the 
Crystal Pa fare, New York, A number of ad- 
dresses delivered by him on various occasions hare 
been also collected* in a volume, ¥rith the title of 
Ilinte towards Reforms, 

Mr. Greeley has been fortunate in securinp, 
during an early stage of his career, a biographer 
who combines in an nnnsuol degree the essential 
characteristics of enthu^asm, research, and good 
sense. Mr. J. Parton has presented to the puUie 
in The L\fe of Horace vreeley^ a volume weQ 
balanced in its pro|X)rtions, and attractive in 
style. 

ANDREW PBESTON PEABODT. 
Tub present editor of the North American Be- 

j view, was born in Beverley, Mass., March 19, 1811. 
He was graduated at Harvard in 1826 ; studied at 
the Cambridge Divinity School ; remained a year 
at the college as mathematical tutor in 1833 and 
1888 ; and was ordained in the hitter year raster 
of the South Congregational Church in Farts- 
month, K. IL, to which he is still atUiched. 

In the course of his ministerial life he has paV 
lishcd in 1844, Lectures on Christian J>oetriM^ 
and in 1847, Sermons of Consolation, He has 
written memoirs, and emted the writings of the 

I Rev. Jason AVhitman, James Kimmrd, Jr., J. W. 

I Foster, and Charies A. Cheever,M. D. His pub- 
lished sermons and pampldets are nomeroiis. It 
is chiefly as a periodical writer th:tt Mr. Pea- 
body has become generally known. He was Ibr 
several years one of the editors of tlie Christfan 
Hegi.ster, and has been for a long time a promi- 
nent contributor to the ChristUn Examiner and 
North American Review, of which he hecame 
the editor on the retirement of Mr. Fhwda BoweBi 
at the commencement €i 1864.* 



• To rfMpltaliite tits diflipwst •mtoi«M|« «r tto XMh 

ABMriMn, ttnm a poMair* to <iQrlMnd tn Um i«M»lly paMMit 

i •* Merociirt of T«mthan4 Manlwitid,* br PmC BliMfWillMi 

t 9t Uamrd. Mr. WlUfam Tador sntiMisiii tkt vat li 
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]fr. Pcftbody^s reTiow articles cover moat of 
the social and edncational questions of the day, 
with the di^cQssion of many topics of iniscollnne- 
oas literaUire. He handles a ready and vigorons 
pen, is clear and animated in style, and well skill- 
ed in the arts of the reviewer. His address be- 
fore the nnited literaxy societies of Dartmouth 
College on *' the Uses of Classical Literature,^' is a 
nIf:p^^^tivc analyas of this important onestion. 

Mr. Peabody is at present engaged in e<liting 
and pre| taring for the press, a Memoir of the lato 
Gov. William Plamer of New Hampshire, from a 
manu>cript life, left by his sou the late Hon. Wil- 
liam Pluiacr. 

mr TiTiD tMFtx»HKn ur m xscaan CLAsnoB.* 
The Grecic tiid Roman authors lived in a newer, 
younger -vorld than ours. They were in the process 
of learning many things now well known. They 
were takiz:g first glances, with earnestness and 
wonder, at many tilings now old and trite, — no 1cm 
worthy of admiration than they were then, but ! 
drop|ied from notice and neglecteX They give us ; 
first unpre&ions of many forms of nature and of life, : 
— impressions, vhich we can get nowhere eUc. | 
They show us ideas, sentiments, and opinions in the j 
process of formation,— exhibit to us their initial cic- ! 
ments, — reveal thor history. Tliey make known to | 
us essential steps in human culture, which, in these j 
days of more rapid progress, we stride over unmark- i 
ed. Tliey are thus invaluable ai'ls iu the stndy of { 
the humau mind, and of the inlellectnal history of i 
the race, — in the analysis of ideas and opinions, — in | 
ascertaining, apart from our artificial theories, the ; 
ultimate, essential facts io every department of 
nature and of human life. For tlicse uses, the 
elaseics bare only increased in value with the la^ 
of time, and must still grow more precious with 
every stoge of human progress and refinement, so 
that classical literature must ever be a favorite hand- 
maid of sound philosophy. 

On subjects of definite knowledge, what we call 
the progr e ts of knowletlge is, in one aspect, tlie 
growth of i^oranee. As philosophy becomes more 
comprehensive, it becomes less minute. As it takes 
in broader fields of view, it takes less accurate co^- 
cizance of parts and details* Even language parti- 
cipates iu this proeesa, Ksmes become more general. 
I>^finitions enumerate fewer particularSw What are 
called axioms, embrace no longer self-evident propo- 
sitions alone, -but those also, which have been so 
established by the long and ffeneral consent of man- 
kind, that tlie proofs on which they rest, and tlie 
truths which they include, are not recurred ta A 
schoolboy now takes on trust, and never verifies, 
principles, which it cost ages of research to discover 
and mature. What styles itself analysis goes not 
back to the " primordia rerum." Now, the more 
tigid and minute oar analysis* the more accurate of 
course our conceptions. Indeed, we do not fully nii- 
derstand general laws or comprehensive trutlie, until 
we have traced them out in detail, and seen tliem 
mirrored back from the particulars which they in- 
clude. A whole ean be faithfully studied only in its 
paits; and cvetj part obeys the law, and bears the 

Har.lSl^ and edited It Ibr two yean. TImii, from Mar, IMT, 
t* llitrrb, 1S18, todoRlTe. It was •dtt«d by Jarsd dparU; 
fron May, lS1B,te OeU 1810, Inclulva, by Edward T. Chan* 
nlnf : from Jaa. 168^ to Oet 19S8, Incluilvc, by Edward 
Evrpptt: ftvm Jaa. 16H toAprllTlSSa. Indnslva, by Jarod 
Bparka: fr«im Jaly.lfiKH to OeC IhSS, by Alexandar ll.£T«nitt : 
ft«MB im. S6H tp 'an. IMS^by John O. Palfray ; from IMS 
to lUil by FrsMia Bowva; and staaa, by Aadrtw P. Pas- 
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tjrpe of the system, to which it belongs, so that, the 
more numerous the parts with which we are conver- 
sant, the more profound, intimate, vivid, experimen- 
tal, is our knowledge of the whole This minute, 
exhausting analysis we may advantageously prose- 
cute by the aid of ancient philosophy and science. 
Laugh as we may at tlie puerile theories in natural 
history, broached or endorsed by Aristotle and by 
Pliny, they often, b^ tlieir detailed sketches of facts 
and phenomena, which we have left unexamined be- 
cause we have thought them well known, invest 
common things with absorbing interest, as the cxj^o- 
ncnts of far reacliinff truths and fundamental lawn 
Iu like manner, in Plato's theories of the universe 
and of the human soul, or in the ethical treatises of 
Cicero, though we detect in them much loose and 
vogue speculation, and many notions which shun 
the better light of m<»dem times, we often find the 
constituent elements of our own ideas, — the parent 
thoughts of onr truest thoughts, — tliose ultimate facts 
in the outward and the spiritual universe, which 
suggest inquiry and precede theory. 

A similar train of remark apnlies emphatically to 
the departments of rhetoric ana eloquence. 1 know 
of no modern analysis of the elements and laws of 
written or nttered uiscourse, which can bear a mo- 
ment's comparison with those of Cioeio or Quintilian. 
We umy, indeed, have higher moral conceptions of 
the art of writing and of oratory than tiicy lia«l. 
We ma}' perhaps hold forth a loftier aim. V e nmy 
see more clearly than they did, tlie intrinsic dignity 
of the authors or the orator's vocation; and uiny 
feel, OS none but a Christian can, of what incaU-ulu- 
ble moment for time and for eternity his influeme 
may be. But these eighteen centuries have oi.ly 
eenendized, without augmenting, the catalogue I'f 
instruments by which mind is to act on mind, ai d 
heart on heart, — of the sources of argument ai.d 
modes of appeal, which those master-rhetoriciais 
defined in detail. Kor is it possible that, eijriiteon 
centuries hence, the ** De Oratore" of Cicera should 
seem less perfect, or be less fruitful, or constitute a 
less essentinl part, than now, of the training of him, 
who would write what shall live, or utter what is 
worthy to be heard. Modem rlietorii-inns furnish 
us with weapoiis of forensic attack and defence, 
resdy cost and shaped, and give us technical rules 
for tneir use Cicero tnkes us to the mine and Io 
the forge,— exhibits every strge of ehtborBtion 
through which the weapons poj's, — proves their 
temper, tries their e<1ge for uSb By his minute sub- 
division of the whole subject of oratory, by hu de- 
tailed description of its kinds, its modes, and its In- 
struments, by his thorough annlysis of arcuments, 
and of Uie sources whence they are drawn,Tie wrote 
in anticipation a perfect commentary on the precepts 
of succeeding ihetoriciatis ; and we must look to hnn 
to test the principles and to autlcnticate the laws, 
which they lay oowiu And thic preeminence be- 
longs not to nis transcendent genius alone ; but is, 
to a great degree, to be traced to the fact, that he 
wrote when oratory as an art was yoiirg in Rome, 
and had perished before it grew old iu Greece,— 
when it had no established rules, no authoritative 
eanons, no prescriptive forms, departore from which 
was high treason to the art, when tlierefore it was 
incumbent on the orator to prove, illustrate, and 
defend whatever rules or forms he might propose 

The view of ancient literature now under consi- 
deration obviously extends itself to the whole field 
of poetry. In our habitual strainlns after tbe vast 
ana grand, ws pass by tits poetry of eomnoa and 
little tbing^ and are hardly aware bow miieh thert 
is wortliy of iong la daily and vnnoUcad aceiMi nd 
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th« «Miidnrlngcl<Mids 
In floww w^ \ tTM, In cxfry pcbbl/ stuD« 
That ptTvs ih.* hr»ok*, \hv fUtUnvuj ivek% 
TfcM inoTlaf wftterik ^ lurUkbU air. 

Hie ro<;ion of tlie partly known and dimly seen, the 
eoiifiiiei of the unexplored, constitute in all ages tlie 
poet*d clio^n field. But tliAt field has been eon- 
tin nally diuuiiishing before the resist Ic«a progress of 
truth uitd fact ^Science has mensured the ctiira, 
soundoii the sen, and mndc the ancient lulls tell tlie 
story of their birtlL Fancy now finds do hiding* 
pince in grove or cavern, — ii'j shrine so secluded, so 
full of religious awe, as to liave been left uutnciisur- 
ed and uncatalogiicd. Poetry, impatient of the line 
and com|ia<>s of exact science, is thus driven from 
almost every enrtlily covert ; and dreary, prosaic 
fact, is fast e-^tublisfiing its undivided etupiro over 
land, and sea, and sky. It is tliercfore refi-eshing 
and kindling to go back in ancient song to 

TIk^ power, the beattty, end the mnjestf 
That h-i'Ithvlr liaunt^ in dale, or tilny monntsln. 
Or fiirc»t hj slow htri'-iiii, or |H«bbly •pri&f, 
Or cba!^iu« and m-aierjr depUtS. 

Then the world wn-4 young, and infant science had 
not learned to roauL My:(tery brooded over the 
whole expanse of nature. Darkness was U]k>ii tlie 
face of the deepi The veil was uureuioved from 
grotto and from forest 

We ollen talk of the ]>oetry of common life. What 
now styles itself tlius, is, for the most part, stupid 
)>r«>se un stilts. The real poetry of common life was 
written when what is our common life was poetic, 
-^^eroic,— when our merest ci»minon>places of ex- 
istence were rare and gran*L The tliemes of ancient 
song are almo:$t all of this class; and the great 
poeius of antiquity derive an absorbing, undying 
interest and chnrtn from the fact, tliat they bring 
out the wayside poetry of ordinary life, which gun- 
povder, stcntn, the loadsttone, ond the march of 
mind have bani^thed frotn the present age, ond which 
can never be written again unless the world strides 
back to birbarisin. Tite expedition of the Argo- 
nauts — so vast that they paused two 3'ears on their 
"^•y to gather strength and courage, — a tourist of 
the coekucff m\\^\ darting through the Hellespont on 
tho firc<\vi>igi of modern navigation, would hardly 
enter on his journul. The shipmaster, wlio could 
not shun Carybdis without falling into Scylla, would 
be remanded without a dissenting voice to the fore- 
castle. The Odysjtcy was founded on a mere coast- 
ing voyage ; its chief adventures turn upon nautical 
blunders, which woul 1 cast shame 0:1 the most awk- 
ward t:kipper of a modern fishing smnck. The siege 
of Troy would now be finished in a fortnight ; and 
the LatUin war would hardly fill a newi^paner para- 
graph. The ex-Governor of New IIami>stiire pub- 
Uslies ^fljt-two Georgiesayear, each eont:iintng more 
of agricuitural science than Virgil could have ^lean- 
el through the whole Roman empire; while Virgil's 
beautiful fictions about the bees have been supplant- 
ed by Huberts stranger facta. 

Such are the themes of classio song, — ^thua trite, 
unromantie, prosaic, as now regarded and handled. 
But tliey are in fiict what they were in the glowins 
verse of antiquity. Abridged and materialized 
tliough tliey be in our mechanical age, tliey are full 
of Uie richest materials for poetrv, of grand and 
beautiful forms of the types of an infinite presence, 
and of skill and power beyond thought, — AiU too of 
thrilling human experience, of man^ vast aims and 
wild darings, of his wrath and his tendernets, his 
Agony and his triumph. What though the loiterer 
ou the steamboat deek heeds not Uie ** monstra ni^ 
tantia,** which made the hair of the ancient helme* 
ereet with fearf They are none tlie lest then 



—fearful, manrelloati and mighty. Wliat ihougli 
we have analysed tlie thunder-bolt, and know how 
to turn it harmless from our homes f Still, when we 
hear at midnight tlie voice that breaks the cedars, 
we feel that not a trait of majesty or beauty liaa 
faded from that ineffably sublime passage 01 Vir- 
gil.— 



Ipse pater, modla Rlmbomm la noete, i 
!■ nlinlna niuUtur dtixtra ; quo maxima mota 
Terra treinit, fusera furar.et mortaliaeonla 
Per fenteshundUsstcavltpaTor. 

What though any farmer's boy would laugh to seom 
the river-goddcss*s recipe for replenishing the wast- 
ed beehive I Time has taken nothing fivrn tlie truth 
to nature and to actual life, from the deep {mtbos 
and intense beauty of her son's lamentation, and of 
her own quick maternal eym^Mttliy, and anxious, 
persevering love. Yes; tliis ancient poetir, wide 
OS it often is of fact, is full of trutn. It beota 
throughout with tlie throbbing of the universal kit- 
man heart,— of that heart, which, under the present 
reign of iron and steam, dares not full and nree at- 
terance; but which, in those simple days, spoke as 
it felt, and has left us, in verse that cannot die, its 
early communings with itself, with nature, with 
life's experieuee, and with the infinite Unknown. 

WILLIAM IK6RAHAM KIP. 

Thb first member of the old New York family of 
Kip, who appears in history, was KuloflT dc Kype, 
a partisan of the Duke of Guise iu the French 
civil wars connected with the Refurmation. He 
was a native of Brittany, and on the defeat of his 
party took refngc in liolhind. Ue oflerwards 
joined the anny of the Dnke of Anjon, and was 
killed in battle near Jarnac His son Riiloff 
became a Protestant, and remained in Holland, 
where the next in descent, Henrv, was bom in 
1576. On arriving at manhood, he took an 
active part in ''The Company of Foreign 
Conntries,^* an association formed for the pnrpose 
of obtmuing access to the Indies, by a aifTorent 
route from that ixissessed by Simin and PortngaL 
They first attempted to sail round the nortbem 
seas of £uro|)0 and Asia, but tlieir expedition, 
despatched in 1694, was obliged to retnm on 
account of the ice in the same year. In 1 GOO, thev 
employed Henry Hudson to Kul to tlie wcstwaxd, 
in the little Half Moon, with happier resolts. 

Henrv Kype came to New Amstenlam-in 
1685. lie retorned to Holhind, but his sons 
remained, and rose to important positioiis as 
citizens and landed proprietors. One, Hendrkk, 
became in 1647 and 1649 one of the coundl 
chosen by the peo]>le, to assist Governor Stnvve- 
sant in the aciininistration. Anotlier, Jaooons, 
was Secretary of the city council, and received a 
grant of land on Kip^s Bay, East River, where he 
built a house in 1641, which remained standing 
until 1850, when it was demolished on the opening 
of Thirty-fifth street A third, Jacob, owned the 
ground now occupied by the Paik. Five genera- 
tions of the family were born at the house at Kip*s 
Bay, a portion of whom settled at Rhinebeek. Tne 
mnnxion wa* occupied for a brief period by 
General Washington, and after the capture <if the 
city as the headqnartert of the British otRoeriL 
The proprietor, Jacobus Kip, was a Whig, and Ui 
son served In the American army. Other mem* 
ber« of the fiuuily were offioera bi Um BiitiA 
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Arfllinin Ingraliam Kip is tlio eldest 8cm of 
Le mtLTti Kip, for many years Pre^dent of the 
North River Bank, and is connected tlirongh bis 
mother's family with Ga[)tain Ingrakim, the 
spirited liberator of Martin Kozsta. lie was 
bom inXew York, October 8, 1811, and prepared 
for college at schools in that city. After pa^^sing 
a twelvvmontli at Rutgers College, he completed 
the remaining three years of his college C(»nrse at 
Tale, in 1831. lie commenced and continued for 
mme time tlie stnd^ of law, which he then 
changed for tliat of Divinity, and was gradnated 
from the General Theological Seminary of tlie 
Protectant Episcopal Clmrch^ and ordained 
Deacon in 1885. His first parochial charse was 
at St, Peter's Clmrch, Morristown, New Jersey, 
where he remained a year. lie was next Assis- 
tant ^finister of Grace Chnrch, New York, and 
in 1838 called to tlie Rectorship of Sl Peter's 
Clmrch, Albany, where he remained, with the 
exception of a portion of the years 1844 and 
1845, |iadse<l in Europe, until his consecration as 
Missionary Bishop of California, in October, 1858. 
lie soon after removed to San Francisco, where 
he now resides, actively engaged in the ardoons 
duties of his important position. 

In 1843 he published The Lenten jFli«f, a 
volume in which tlie origin, (iropriety, and ad- 
vantages of the observance of the season are 
pointed ont. It lias passed throngh mx editions. 
In 1844, The Double Witnete of the Church, an 
eiposition of the Via Media between Roman 
Catholio and nnepisoopal Protestant doctrines, 
tpnearod. It is regarded as one of the roost 
valuable of the many worics on the subject, and 
has passed through several editions. The Chriet^ 
nae Holidaye in Rome^ a volume derived from 
the autlior^s observations in 1844, appeared in the 
f(dlowing year. In 1846 he preparad The Early 
Jetuit MimUne inJUorth Ameriea, an interesting 
and valuable volume, drawn from the LeUree 
M\fianteeet Ourieueeeeeritet deeMiteimuEtnui^ 
pms, the original narratives of the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries and other contemporary reoonk. 

In lasihe issnod in LondoOiand aa«rwardaiB 



this country, a work on ne Early Conjticte a/ 
Christianity — tlie confliots including those of 
heresies within as well as opponents without 
t!ie Early Church. Tlie volume gives an animat- 
ed nicture of the varied scenes of the |)criod. 

Bi^iop Kip's latest public:ition is a volume on 
Tf^e CataeoHiU of Rome, published in 1854. It 
contains a description, dniwn fVom jvenional 
ins^jection, of tlie.-e venerated resting-places .of 
the fatliers and confessors of the church of the 
first three centuries ; and an account of the in- 
scriptions and Fyinbob which they contain, 
accompanied with pictorial ^'presentations and 
file-similes from Arringhi's folio and other early 
and rare works. 

Tlicse volumes are all written for popular cir- 
culation in a ]K>pular etvlc, and are of imKlerato 
size. They, however, inJicnte aiu[tlo and thorough 
research, and have given their author, in e^nnex- 
ion with his highly 8ncce>i*ful pulpit coniiMte^i- 
tion^ and nnineroiis articles in the New York 
Review, Church Review, Evergreen, American 
Monthly Magazine, Churchman, and other i>eri- 
odicals, a high I>o^ition as a theologian and 
schobr, as well as author. 

ELIIIU BUItKITT. 
Eunu BuRRrrr, *" the learned Blncki^mith," wr*s 
born at New Britain, Cimnceticut, Deeenil»or 8, 
181 1, of an old New England family. His father 
was a shoemaker, a man of ready opprehcnsion 
and diaritable Fynipatlilcs and action. lie had 
ten children, and of his five fouA the ehlost and tho 
youn^>t have both attained literary distinction. 
The former, Elijah, early deveIoi>ed a fondnc:^ for 
tlie mathematic4. His friends sent him to C4)Uege. 
Tho fruits of his stndies have been a work enti- 
tled Loff Arithmetic, publii^hed beft»rc ho was 
twenty-one, and his Geography of the Ileatene^ 
whicli is in gcnend use as a schoolbook. 




TV 








The youngest of the sons was Elihu. He had 
received only a limited district school ednoaticm. 
when, ou his lather^ doath, ho was apprenticed 
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at tbe ftgo of fiovont jcn to a bLick^mitli. Tie had 
aeiuSriMl, honvvor, a ti«to for tiio (»b<crvatioii9 
written in book^ from tlie Harratiyes uf tlio old 
rcvolutiomirj soldiers who came to hU father^s 
houftj. Ho wished to know inora, anl life thus 
taii^rtit liim tbe use of Uv>k«. Wh».»n his api>rcn- 
ticv'ship wa4 ended be Mudied with his brother, 
wlio, driven from his carver as a 8i*li(Kiliiinster at 
the South, had rctiirne<l toe<t:ibIi4i himscdt'in this 
cajKicity in hU native t'»wn, loarniiijj ^mothinff 
of I^-ilin, FrencJi, and M;itl»ein;itic*. At the end 
of six moiitlis he rutnniod to t!ie forge, waitching 
tlie C'l^tingj in the furnace witli a copy of tlie 
Greolv frnmimar in his hand. He tO(»k some in- 
tervals from Iiis trade for the study of hit favorite 
gniniuinrs jjnidually adding to hid stock of lan- 
pu:ij?es till he attaclcod the Hebrew. To procure 
oriental books he determiuml to embark from 
I$<»-ton as a ^:li]or, and sjicnd liis wo^r^i at the first 
Kur«»;>c'm i>ort in books, but was diverted fn»m 
tliis by the inducements of tlic library of the An- 
ti'piarian Society at \Vt>rc.^ster, the happily en- 
dowed institution of I<:ilah Tiio:n:i<s in a thritly 
manufacturing town whieh olfered e:nph>ynient 
for hid arm as well as hid brain. Here, in 1837, 
lie forced and studied, rec ^nliug in his diary such 
entries as the^. ** Jltwi t^^ June 18, headache; 
forty pnj^es Cuvier'i Theory of the £:irtli, sixty- 
four p i;?es French, eleven hoars fonn'^g. Tuit- 
day^ >ixiy-five lines of Hebrew, thirty pajjes of 
French, ten padres Cuvier's Tluiory, eitrht lines 
Syriac, ten ditto Danish, ten ditto Hohcmian, nine 
ditto Polish, tifteen names of star.-s ten hour* forg^ 
ing.'* When tlie overwearied brain was arrested 
by a headache he workvd that off bj a few hours* 
extra forging. 

Thus on his souniling anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought 

A letter to a friend inquiring for employment 
as a translator of German, and telling his story, 
reached Edward Everett, then Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, who read the account at a )inblio 
meeting, and Burritt became at once installed 
anion.:; the curiosities of literature. He was in- 
vited to pur^ie his studies at Harvard, but ho 
preferred the forgo at Worcester, airing his gram- 
matical knowledge bv the pnblication of a monthly 
periodicid to teach French entitled The lAUrary 
OeininL This was published in 1839 and con- 
tinued for a year. In 1^0 ho oo!nmonoed as a 
lecturer, one of the few profitable avenues of lite- 
rary oo'juiMition 0})en in the country, which be 
lias since pursued with distinguished success. Ho 
translated loelandic sa^^^ns and papers from tho 
Samaritan, Arabic, and Hebrew, for the EeUetic 
BctUxo^ still a:M ug to his stock of languages. In 
1844 he commenced at Worcester a pa[)er called 
The Ohrutian Citizen^ In which lie was diverted 
from philology toj>hiLmthropy, advocating peace 
and fraternity. He published his OUte Leatee at 
this time (torn the same office. lie became en- 
ff.iged in drcuhiting a mutual svstera of addrcuea 
in behalf of peace between England and America, 
and in 1846 was the proprietor and editor of The 
Peaee AdtoeaU, His Bond qf Brotherhood was a 
porio<lioal tract which he circulated among tra- 
vellers. In the same year he went to Engbmd, 
where he ei^oyed a conlinl reco|itlon and (Ull oni- 
liloyment atuong the |diUauthropiiit«| writing fo 



Douglas Jerrold^s weekly ncrwrnapcr, and fonninj 
peace associations One of hi^ latest em|iIoyinents 
of tliis kind was the distribution, in l8oi, of a 
series of ** friendly addresses^ from Englishmen 
through the different deportments of Fnince. 

Burritt*s Litest publicuion (1854) ia entitled 
Thoughts and Things at Home and Abroad^ a 
collection of various contribution i to the press, 
written with a certain entliusiasm, without e.vact- 
ni-ss of thouglit and expression, in the form of 
sketches, and covering the fiivorite topics of the 
writer in war, temperance, and kindred bubjecta. 



I toe it, you would a«k me what I have to say for 
myself for dronpiug the hammer and taking up the 
quill, as a member of your profession. 1 will be ho- 
Be«t now, aud tell you the whole story. I was trans- 
posed from the anvil to the editor « ebair by the ge- 
nius of machinery. Don't smile, friends, it vascven 
I sa I had stood and looked for hours on those 
: thongUtlesA, iron intellects, those iron-fingered, sober, 
I supple antotnatons, as they eawrht up a bale of eot* 
ton, and twirled it in the twinkling of an eye, into a 
' wliiriwind of whicziiig shreds, and laid it at my feet 
. in folds of snow-white cloth, ready for the use of onr 
. most voluptuous antipode^i They were wonderful 
I things, those looms and spindles; out tliev conld not 
' spin thouffhts ; there was no attribute of l>ivini^ ia 
I tliem, and I admired them, notliiug mora 'AfJ 
. were excessively curious, but 1 eould estimste the 
whole com|Ki«s of their doings and destiny in finger 
power; so I am away aud left them spianiug^ 
eotton. 

One day I wns tuning my anvil beneath a hot iraa, 
and busy witli tlio thoti^ht, thsit tliere was as nuMh 
intellectual philosophy m my hammer as in any of 
the enginery agoing in modem times^ when a most 
unear^ly screniuing ptcreed my ears: I stepped to 
the door, and there it was, the great Iron Horse! 
Yes, he had oome looking for all the world like the 
great Dragon we read of in Scripture, hamcsied to 
half a livnig world and just la::ded on the earth* 
where he stood braying in surpriM* and indignatioa 
at the *' base use" to which he had been turaed. I 
saw the gigantic hexiped move with a power that 
made tlie cartli tremble for milcA. I saw the army 
of human beings gliding with the velocity of the 
wind over the iron track, and droves of cattle tm- 
veiling in tlicir stables at the rate of twenty miles sa 
hour towards their eity-elaughter-house. It wss 
wonderful The litUe busv bee-winged maefaiaery 
of the eotton factory dwindfed into insiguifleanee b»> 
fore it Monstrous beast of passage and burden I it 
devoured the intervening distance, and welded the 
cities together 1 But lor its fumaee heart and iron 
sinews, it was nothing but a beast, an enormous a^ 
crcgation of-— horse power. And I went back to the 
forge with unimpaired reverence for tlie mtelieetasl 
philosophy of mv hanuner. Passtng along the street 
one afternoon I heard a no* e in an old buildins, ss 
of some one puiBng a pair of bellowa 8o witnoat 
more ado, I stepped in, and there, ia a corner of s 
room, I saw the chef d*muvre of all the maehinciT 
that has ever been invented siaee tlie birth of Tttbd 
Cain. Ia its eoustruetion it was as simple and una^ 
suming as a cheese press. It went with a levei^ 
with a lever, longer, stronger, than that, with which 
Archimedes promised to lift the world. 

••Itba printing press,* said a boy standinf bytht 
ink trough with a queueleiis turban of browa pafMr 
on his head. -A printing |HreMr I queried ve* 
singly to myselC ** A printing nress f what do yo« 
priatriMked. •'Pf£tr i2^theboj,starii««ft 
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IM aoaMblly, ** Why we print thoaghtii* - Print 
tiioagtitcl'* 1 slowly repeated after him; and we 
itood looking for a moment at each other in mutual 
admiration, he in the absence «»f an idea, ar.d I in 
par»uit of one. But I looked at him the linrde^t, and 
ne left anotlier ink mark on ha forehead from a pa- 
Uietic motion of his left hand to quicken his nppre- 
benfion of my meaning. " Why, tcs," he reiterated, 
in s tone of forced eoufidence, a5 if pasning an idea, 
vhich, though having been current a hundred yeans, 
might £till be counterfeit, for all he could show on 
the ^pot, •• we print thoughts, to be sure." " But^ 
my Uty,"* I assed in lionet soberness, "what are 
thooehts^ and how can you get hold of them to print 
them^r ** Tlioughts are what come out of the i)eo- 
pie t mind^,* he replied. " Get hold of them, indeed ? 
why minds am*t nothing you can get hold of, nor 
thoughts either. All the minds that ever thought* 
and all the thoughts tliat minds ever mode, wouMn*t 
make a ball as big as your fisL Minds, Uiey say, ore 
jtt^ like air; you caiVt see them ; they don't make 
any noise, nor have any color; tliey don't weigh 
anvthing. Bill DeeiKut, the sexton, says, that a man 
veigbs ju«t OS much when his mind has eone out of 
him as he did before. — No, sir, all the minds that ever 
lired wouldn't weigh an ounce troy." 

*'Theuhow do you print though^!** I asked. "If 
minds are thin as air, and thouglitd thinner still, and 
make po noise, and have no substance, shade, or 
color, and are like the winds and more than the 
winds are anywhere in a moment; sometimes in 
heaven, and sometimes on earth and in the waters 
tinder the earth ; how can yoo get hold of them ? 
liow can Tou see them when caught^ or show them 
to othersh* 

EzekieKs eyes grew luminous with a new idea, and 
poshing his ink-roUer proudly across the metallic 
pope of the newspaper, replied, " Tlioughts work and 
walk in things wnat make tracks; and we take them 
tracks^ and stamp them on paper, or iron, wood, 
•tone, or what not. This is the way we print 
thonghto. Dou*t yon understand r 

The pressman let go the lever,and looked interro- 
gatively at Eiekiel, beginning at the patch on his 
stringier brogans, and following up with iiis e^e to the 
top of the boy*s brown paper buff cap^ Ezekiel com- 



taging wink, and so ne went oil 

"^^nghts make tracks," he continued imprea- 
•tvely, as if evolving a new phase of the idea by re- 
fwatir.^ it slowly, :Seeing we assented to this propo- 
sition mouiringlT, he stepped to the type-case, with 
his eye nxed admonishingly upon mi "Thoughts 
make tiacks*" he repeated, arranging in his left hand 
a Kore or two of metal slips, «* ana with these here 
letters we can take the exact impression of every 
tiioi^t that ever went out of the heart of a human 
uan ; and we ean print it too," giving the inked form 
a blow of triumph with his fist» " wo can print it too, 
give ns paper and ink enough, till the great round 
esrth is blanketed around with a eoverHd of 
thoo^hta, aa mneh like the pattern as two peaib" 
Ettbel seemed to grow an ioeh at every woro, and 
the brawny pressman looked first at hun, and then 
■t the pieas, with evident astonishment ''Talk 
aboot the mind's living for ever V cxelalmed the boy, 
pmating patronixinely at the ground, as if mind were 
lying there incapable of immortality until the printer 
readied it a helping hand, " why the world is brim* 
fol of tivc, bright, indivtrions thoughts, whieh Would 
have been dead, as dead as a stooe, if it hadn't been 
for boys lake me who have ran the ink rollerib Im- 
mortality, ladeadl why, peofikrt uinda^** he 



this here planetary bnrying-ground. We are the 
chaps what manufacture immortality for dead men,** 
he subjoined, slapping the prcf^man graciously on 
the shoulder. The latter took it as if dubbed a 
knight of the legion of honor, for the boy had | ut 
the mysteries of his profcAsiou in sublime a|)Oialy)-se^ 
"Give us one good nealthy mind," resumed liekiel, 
" to think for us, and we M-ill furnish a dozen worlds 
M big as this with thoughts to order. Give us such 
a iiiun, and we will insure his life ; we will keep him 
alive for ever among the living. lie can't die, no 
way you can fix it<, when once we have touched him 
with these here bits of inky pewter. He shan't die 
nor sleep. We will keep his mind at work on all the 
minds that live on the earth, and all the minds 
that shall come to live here as long as the world 
stands." 

" Ezekiel," I asked, in a subdued tone of reve- 
rence, ** will you print my thoughts too f" 

" Yes, that I will," he replied, " if you will think 
some of the riglit kind." " Yes, that we will," 
echoed the pressman. 

And I went home and thought, and Ezekiel has 
printed my " thought-tracks'* ever since. 

ALFEED B. STREET. 

TnE early associations of Mr. Street were of a 
kind favorable to the development of the tastes 
which mark his literary pnKlucliun.-i. The son of 
tho Hon. Randall S. Street, he was lK>m at 
Pong]ikeei>sie, on tho Hudson, and at an early 
age removed with his father to Montiecllo in Sul« 
livan count V, tlien almost a wiUlemesa. Tlie 
scenery of tliesc Uauliful regions is reiirodnced 
in his poems, and tho faithAllIlet^s and mmiitenoss 
of the picture t%how the firmness of tho imprcs- 
aon upon the youthful mind. 




t 






^d^JiH ^^\^uMr 



Mr. Street rtiidled law as mXi M Mtarti at 
HontioeUkii and on his adniiwlon to tba Var re- 
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moved to Albwir, irtiero lie has rinoe rcswled. 
He married a clauglitcrof Mr. Siniili Wc<.hI, of 
that place, and has for wveral years hel 1 the ap- 
pohitineiit of state libmriati. 

Mr. Street atiiimencvd liis literary career at an 
early aix iw a fioetical writer fi>r the majmzinos. 
His first vohmie, Ths B¥rMrig<^Schenecttrly, and 
other Po^MS^ waa puWUhcd in 1842. The leatlinj? 
poem 13 a narration of a well known incident of 
tlie colonial history of New York; the remain- 
ing piece* are of a dor^criptivo clmracter. A 
second collection, Drattiags and Tinfing», ai)- 
pcarcd in 13W. It inchides a poem ou Xiiture, 
of deii'Ud merit in its de-scriirtions of the plio- 
noraena of the Beasoiws which ws\s pr(»nonnccd by 
tlio author in ISIO before the Eugla>siiui Society 
of Geneva Colle^re. . 

In 1849 Mr. Street pnhlislicd in London, and in 
the SiUiie nrnr in this c«iuntry, FronUnac^ or the 
Atotarho'of the Irogaois, a Metrical Romance, % 
poem of some sevcn tlioasand lines in the octo- 
sylla!»ic measure, founded on the expedition of 
Count Frontenac, p»vemc»r-fronerAl of Canada, 
n^iinst the powcrfnl In<1ian trilio of the Inxiuois. 
The sl«>rv intniduce^ many jiicturc-^qno scenes of 
Indian life, and alKJUiid* in iwssiiijes of descrip- 
tion of natural scenery, in tho author's best vein 
of carefid elaboRition. 

In 1842, a collection of tho poems of Mr. 
Street, cmhracin;;, with tlie cxcc])tion of a few 
j'lvenile pieces a!»d tho roimincj of Frontcnao, 
all tliat lie had written to that ]>eriod, was 
published in New Yi»rk. Ho has since contri- 
bntetl to viuriiMis mngrizimnj a number of pieces 
BU^cient to form a volume of similtir size. He 
hai ulio written a narnitivo jiocni, ci wliieh La 
Salle is the hero, extending to some three thon- 
aand lines, which fetill renuiins in manuscript. 
Ho is iKsides tlie author of a number t)f proeo 
tale skeU-h.a, which have appeared with success 
in the magaanes of tho day. 

Mr. Street's jiooms are chiefly occupied with 
descrii>tions of the varied pliases of American 
scenery. He has won a well merited rei»utation 
by the fidelity of his observation. As a descriptive 
%vriter he is a patient and accurate obscr^-cr of 
Katnrc,— daguerreotvping the effects of earth 
and air. and tlio phenomena of vegetable and 
aniinal life in their various relation to the land- 
scape. He has been freauently described by 
critics by comparison witli the minute style 
of the painters of the Dutch school Mr. Tncker- 
man, in an article in tlie Democratic Review, 
has thus alluded to this analogy, and to the 
home atmoppliepe of the autlior's dcsCTiptions 
of American nature :—" Street is a true Flemish 
painter, seiang upon objects in all tlieir verisimi- 
litude. Ai we wad him, wild flowers peer up 
from among brown leaves; tho drum of tlie par- 
tridge, Uie ripple of waters, the flickering of an- 
tnmn light, tlie sting of sleety snow, the cnr of 
the panther, tlie roar of the winds, the melody of 
birds, and tho odor of crushed pine-boughs are 
present to our senses. In a foreign land his 
poems woidd tran.'iport na at onoe to homo. He 
fano aeoimcVhand limner, content to famish in- 
sipid copiei bnt draws from reality. \\U plo- 
toret haVe th) fnsshnesi«>f cirigina's. Th y «ro 
graphle, detai A n«w imtme, and of . n tI- 
goront; 1m U ewatiany ui AiiMiioan luoU ' 



His eehoing axe tlie settler swung 

Aniid the sea-like solitude, 
Ami mdiiiig. thundering, down wet* fiong 

The Titaiis of the wood ; 
Loud shrieked tlie eagle as he dashed 
From out hb m9»y nc^t, wbich crashed 

With its anpponiag botigh. 
And the first suulighi^ le«|)iug, flashed 

Oa the wtilf 's luiuut bdow. 
Unde wns tlie garb, and strong the frsme 

Of bim who plied his ceaseless toil : 
To form tliat garb, the wild-wood game 

Contribute*! their spoil ; 
Tlie soul that wanned that frame, disdaiued 
The tiueel, gaud, aud glare, that reigned 

Where men their erowds eolleet; 
The simple fur, nntrimmed, unstained. 

This forest tamer deeked. 

The paths which wound 'raid gorseons trees. 

The streams whose bright hi>3 kissed their 
flotrers, 
Tlie winds that swelled their harmonies 

Throogh those sun-hiding bowers^ 
Tlie temple rastr— Uic green arcade^ 
Tlie nestling Tale, tho grassy glade. 

Dark cave aud swauipy lair; 
These scenes and sounds majestic, niade 

ills worid, his pleasures, there. 

nis roof adorned, a pleasant spot, 

•Mid the black log* greca glowed the grain, 
Aiid herbs and pbuits tlie woods knew iiot^ 

Throve in the sua and rain. 
The smoke-wreath jcuriing o'er the deD, 
The low— tlie bleat— Uie tinkling bell. 

All made a landseape strance, 
Wbich was the living chronicle 

Of deeds that wroi^ht the ehangei 

The Tiolei q>rang at Spring's first tinge. 

Hie rose of Summer spread its glow. 
The maize hung on its Autumn fringe. 

Rude Winter brought his snow ; . 
And still the settler hibored there, 
Ilis shout and whistle woke the ur. 

As eheeiilj he plied 
Hb garden spade, or drove his share 

Afong the failloek*s nda. 

He marked the fireetorm's blaring flood 

Roaring and crackling on ito path. 
And scorching earth, and melting wood. 

Beneath its greedy wrath ; 
He marked the rapid wlurlwind shoot, 
TVampling the pine tree with its foot, 
. And darkeuiue tliick the day 
With streaming bough and severed roo^ 

Hnried whissing on its way. 
His gaunt hound yelled, his rifle flashed. 

The grim bear huslied iU savage ffrowl. 
In Uood and foam the panther gnaAed 

Its fkngs with dyinff howl ; 
The fleet deer ceased lU flying bonnd. 
Its anarlinff wolf fo% bit the ground. 

And wi& its moamng cry. 
The beaver sank beneath the wonnd 

Its pood-built Venice by. . 

Humble the lot, yet his the taee I 

W^en liberty sent forth her efT, 
Who throniped in Conflict's deadliest phwe^ 

To il|^i-4o bleed-'^ die. 
Who mnnbered Bonkei's height of red. 
By hop^ throng^ wettiy years were led, 

ijndwitnesBad Tocktowii*^ sya 
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BIttze on a Kation't bftoner spread, 
A Nation's freedom won. 

AX AOma UkXIttCAFM. 

A knoll of upland, slioni b}* nibbling dieep 

To a rioU cnrpct^ vuren of short gnus 

And tiny clover, vnward leatls my steps 

By the soamed i>niiiway, and my roving eye 

Imnlu iu the vn^^u] Iniidsi'apo. Far and wide 

Katnre is smiling in her loveliness, 

ll{i»«es of W004I5, gteeu etri|M of fields, ravines. 

Shown by tiieir outlines dmwn against the liills, 

Chimneys and roofs, trees, single nnd in groups. 

Bright curves of brooks, and vanishing mountain 

torn 
Expana upon my sight October's bnuh 
Tlie scene has eolored ; not with those broad hnes 
Mixed in his later palette by the fro;<t» 
And dashed npoh tue picture, till the eye 
Adies with the varied splendor, but in tints 
Left b^ light scattered touches Overbold 
Tltere is a blending of cloud, haze and sky ; 
A silvery sheet with spaces of soft hue ; 
A trcraUing veil of gauze is stretched athwart 
The shadowy hill-sides and dork forest-flaulsB; 
A soothing quiet broods upon the air. 
And the fuint sunshine winks with drowsinesai 
Far sounds melt mellow on the ear: the bark— > 
The bleat — the tinkle — ^whistle — blast of horn— 
The rattle of the wagon-wheel — the low — 
The fowlcr^s shot — ^the twitter of the bird. 
And c*en tlie hue of converse from the road. 
Tlie grass, with its low insect-tones, appears 
As luumiuriug in its sleep Tliis butterfly 
Seenis as if loth to stir, so lazily 
It flutters by. In fitful starts and stops 
Tlie locust smga. The grasshopper breaks out 
In brief harsh strains ; amidst its pausing chirps 
Tlie beetle glistening in its sable mail, 
8I0W climbs the clover-tops, and e'en the ant 
Darts round less eagerly. 

What difference mark^ 
Hie scene from yester-noontide. Tlien the sky 
Showed such rich, tender blue, it seemed as if 
Twoald melt before the sights The glittering 

clouds 
Floated above, the trees danced glad below 
. To the fresh wind. The sunshine flashed on streams, 
Sparkled on leaves, and laughed on fields and woodik 
AU, all was life and motion, as all now 
Is deep and quiet Nature in her change 
Varies each day, as in the world of man 
She moulds the differing features^ Yea, each leaf 
1m variant from its fellow. Yet her works 
Are blended in a glorious hannony. 
For thus God eumIs His earth. Perchance Qis 

breath 
Was music when he spake it into life^ 
Adding thereby anotlier instrument 
To the innumerable choral orbs 
Sending the tribute of their grateftil praise 
hk ceaseless anthems toward Ills sacred throne^ 

tCTODORE PABXSB 

Is a native of lIassAchu8ett% bom in or abont 
the year 1812, at Lexington, the sun of a fanner, 
and grandson of a Revolutionary soldier. He 
studied theology among the Unitarians at Cam- 
Mdge; became a graduate of its theolofficol 
adKxiI In 1886, and was afterwards settleci aa 
Bdnlster of the Sooond Chun-h in Koxbury. IVum 
1840 to ISii he was a contributor to the Dial 
and Christiaa Examiner^ of popen ohiefly on 



theolojnoal topics, which he collected in a volume 
of Critical and Mitcellaneous Writing» iti 1848. 
In 1842 he published a treatise, A Discoune ^ 
Matters rffating to Beligum^ in an octavo vo- 
lume. It was the 8ub>tancoof a eerics of lectures 
delivered the previous season in Boston, and con- 
stituted a manifesto of the gruAving chnngcs of 
the author in his doctrinal opinions, which had 
widely dcjiartcd from p<.»ints of church authority, 
the inspiration of thoscriiituivs and the divine cha- 
racter of til© Saviour, lie Imtl previously in 
May. 1641, Kt.irtled his nssoi'intos by liis Diseoune 
on tM TraiufUfit and Pcrwatient in Chr'uUianity^ 
]»reachcd at the ordination of Mr. Charles 0. 
Shackford, in Ilnrns Place Church in Boston. 
Both these publications were met and opposed in 
the Christian Examiner. 







TlModors Fsrksr. 

Proscribed bv tlio Unitarian Societies of Bostim 
on account of the pronnilgation of his new views, 
Mr. Parker organized, by the aid of his friends, a 
oongregation, wliich mctin the old Melodeon in tne 
city, and has since transferred itself to the ample 
accommodations of the new Musio Hall. He has 
published a memorial of this change, in Two Ser^ 
mons^ on leaving an old and entering a netc place 
<ff ttonhip, Ili'i title, as am^ears froiji his printed 
aiscourses, is Minister of the Twenty-Eightn Con- 
gregational Society in Boston. In his new quar- 
ters he holds an indei)ondent service, delivering a 
weekly discourse on Sunday morning, frequently 
taking for his theme some topic of the times or 
point of morality. The qnestions of slaveiy, 
war, social and moral reforms of various kinds, ore 
discussed with much acute analysis, occasional 
effective satire, and a rather unprofitable reliance 
on the powers of the individual. As a practical 
teacher, he is in the unfortunate position of a 
priest witliout a church, and a politician without 
a state. Though he interweaves some elegance 
of fancy in his discourses, yet it is of a diy quali* 
ty, a flower of a forced growth, and his manner 
and matter seem eoiiallv unaffected bv tender 
poetic ima^nation. llo noa nothing of the dr 
of hearty impulse of a democratic leailer of revo- 
lutionary opinion, as might be supposed, fW>m the 
drift of his printed discourses. As a sficaker he 
is slow, didactic, pot^itive, and self-«iufl]cient 

Mr. rarkor has jmblished several scries of dlt- 
coiirses, entitled SermoM4(f7%ei9m^ AtMem^und 
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the Popular Theohtgy^ Ai\ii Ten Sermons 4(f J^eli" 
gion^ I'ruiii which his moral viewd maj bo i^tlier- 
e<L , ^ I 

He has borne a prominent part in the agitation I 
of tlie Fugitive Slave Ijiw, of which he is a vigor- j 
ous (Icnoimcer. A number of liis disconn^-s on ! 
tliift and other social topics arc inchided in his j 
two volumes, S]>feche»^ Addrusea^ and Ocrasional \ 
^ry/}^//j», [mblit>hcHlin 1852. In 1848 he delivered j 
an elnbontte critical e<say on the character of 
John Qiiiney Adaniis immediately after the death ! 
of tliat shite-*niaii, and a simihir discourse, re- ; 
luarkiible for its severity, on Daniel Webster. i 

As a specimen of Mr Parlcer's manner on a 
to;>ic of iJH»rd gcnend agreement than most of Ian 
writings afford, we may cite a few passages from 
a sermon pabli^hed by him iu 1854 on 



I cannot tell where childhoo 1 ends, and manhood 
bc;riiis; nor where manhood ends, and old nge be- 
giiiflw It is a wavcri'ig and uncertain Hue, i.ot 
Ktrnight and definite, whicli borders betwixt the twa 
But the outward charaeteri.-^tics of old age are ob- 
vious enough. Tlie weii;lit dimiulslies. Man iscom- 
monl^' heaviest at forty, woman at fifty. After that, - 
the body shrinks a little ; the height shortens as the 
cartilages become thin and dry. The hair whitens a:id 
falls aw ay. The frame stoops, t!ie bones become Kmnll- 
er, feebler, have less anini:d and more mere earthy 
matter. The senses decay, slowly and handsomely. 
Tlic eye is not so sharp, a!id while it penetrates fur> 
thor into 'space, it has less power clearly to define - 
the outline of what it see^ The ear bduU; the ap- I 

Sctite lessw Bodily heat is lower; the breath prp- . 
uecs less carbonic acid than before. Tlie old man 
eon mines less food, water, air. The hands grasp feis 
stro:igly; the feet less firmly tren<i. The lungj 
suck the breast of heaven with less iM>wcrful col- 
la|)^e. Hie eve and ear take not so strong a hold 
ujxja the worla : — 

A nd tho b*jr manlr volet, 
Taming' n^rain to childish treble, pipes 
And wblftUes la his soand. j 

The animal life is making ready to go out The very ! 
old man lovc.^ t)ie t^unshine and the fire, the ann- i 
chair nn<l the shady nook. A rude wind would jostle 
the full-grown apple from its bough, full-ripe, full- 
colored, toa The internal characteristics corres- 
pond. General activity is less. Sniient love of new 
things and of new persons, which bit the yonng 
man's heart, fades away. He thinks the old is bet- 
ter. He u not venturesome; he keeps at home. : 
Pa%sion once stung him into quickened life ; now that ' 
gad-fly is no more buzzing in his ears. Madnme do 
btacl finds compensation m Science for the decay of 
the passion that ouee fired her blood ; but Ilenthen 
Socrates, seventy vean old, thanks the gods that h« 
is now free from that " ravenous beast, which had 
disturbed his philosophic meditations for many a 
year. Romance is the child of Passion and Imagi- 
nation ; — ^the sudden father that^ the long protracting 
mother this. Old age has little romance. Only some 
rare man, like Wilhelm Voa Humboldt^ keepa it ' 
still fresh in his bosom. 

In intellectual mntten, the Tenorable man lores to 
recall the old times, to revive hii favorite old men, 
^no new ones half so fiiir. So in Homer, Kestor, 
who is the oldest of the Greeks, is always talking of \ 
the old times, before the grandfathers of men then | 
living had come Into being; *' lot such as live in 
those degenerate dayib" verso-loving John Qninoy , 



Adams turns off from Byron and Shelley and Wle- 
land and (voethe, and retunis to Pope, 

Who pleoMd his childhood and lafbraied hb joatlk 

The pleasure of hope is smaller ; tlMt of memory 
greater. It is exceeding beautiful that it is sa The 
venerable man loves to set recollection to bestt the 
roll-call, and snmmon up from the grave tite old 
time, ** the good old time,'* — the old places^ old 
friends, old games, old talk, nay, to his ear the old 
familiar tunes are sweeter than anything tliat Men- 
delssohn, or Strauss, or Ros^sini can bni.g to pns^ 
£l<ler Brewster ex|)ects to hear St Martins and 
Old Hundred chanted iu Heaven. Why not! ^ To 
him Heaven comes in the long-used musical tradition, 
not in the neologies of sounX 

• ••• ee •• 
Tlicn the scholar becomes an antiquary; he -likes 
not young men unless he knew their grandfathers 
before. Tlie young woman looks in tlie newspaper 
for the m.nrTinges, the old man for the dentlw. The 
young man's eye looks forward ; the world is ** all be- 
fore him where to choose." It is a hard world ; he 
does not know it: he works a little, and hopes much. 
The middle-aged man looks around at the present ; 
he has found out that it is a hard world ; he hopes 
loss and works more. The old man looks back on 
the fields he has trod ; " this is the tree I planted ; 
this is my footstep," and he loves his old house, his 
old carriage, eat, dog, staff, and friend. In lands 
where the vine grows, I have seen an old man sit aU 
day long, a sunny autumn <lay, before his cottage 
door, in a great arm-chair, his old dog couched at 
his feet, in the genial sun. Tlie autumn wind |)layed 
with the old man*s venerable hairs i above him* on 
the wall, purpling in tlie sunlight, hung the full 
clusters of tlie grape, ripening and qiatoring yet 
more. The two were just aliKc ; the wind stirred 
the vine leaves, and they fell ; stirred the old man's 
heir and it whitened yet more. Both were waiting 
for the spirit in tlicm to be fully ripe. Tlio yoong 
man looks forward ; the old man looks back. How 
long the shadows lie in the setting-sun ; tlie steeple 
a mile long reaching across tlie plain, as the son 
stretches out the hills in ffrotesqne dimensions. So 
are the events of life in we old man's eouscionsnoML 

WILLIAM HAYKE BIMM0NS-JAHE8 WBIOHT 
6IMMOK8. 

Db. W. H. Slmjions is a native of Bouth Caro- 
lina, and at pre5«nt a resident of East Floridft. 
Ho is a graduate of the medieal school of Phikir 
dclphia, bnt has never practised the profession. 
He published anonymously some years nnoe at 
Charleston, an Indian poem, with tho title, OHta^ 
which contains descnptivo passages of merit. 
Mr. Simmons is also tlie anthor of « Wttorjf rf 
t\c Seniinol€$, The following is from his pen :-— 

TSX BELL BOA.* 

Here Katnre, clad ia vestments rieh and gay. 
Sits like a bride in gorgeoos palaee lone ; 



• •* It Is imiersny supposed," says the Rsv. R. Woloh, la Ms 
Notioes of Braxll, **that the woods abonnd with birds whose 
flight and noto contlnnally snllvon ths forest. b«it aotUne eu 
b« tnoro still and soUUry thsti ovsrrthlni; oruuiftd. TbetlUnM 
Is anp«ninff,aDd ths desohitlon awAil; neither ore dbtwbed 
hr the stcbt or voice of any Uvinc thine, save one-^hldiea^ 
adds to the Impression. Aiaons the hl'^est treM^ sad ta the 
deepest glens, s sound Is sometimes heard sosininilar, thai the 
niilM seems quite nnnstural. It Is like the eltnktag of mttoK 



an If two lumps of bni«s were etmck topi^ther: •••« r«>^«.ww 
Btiinetlmos the distant and soleina tolHnir or a chvrch hei^ 
•tniek at long Intervsls^ This oxtroordlneiy ■oand pr e ewdl 
from s bird sailed ArapeofSi er QatnipoB|ik Itlsafcoul the 
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And 9««i nangli t more, and boars no tonnd all day, 
Save from its cloudv fourv« the torrent taiubling. 
Ant] to the monntafn's fo^^ iu gl(»rics humbling. 
Or vild voods to the dcsi-rt sale that moaul 
Or, fcr, the Araponga's n*>«e deep toiling 
From tlic tall pines ^!'>fex *i>ine, vhcretlie breesa, 
Difporlinjr oVr the green and rhoreless seat. 
Impels the leafv biliovs, ever n>Iling. 
It comes agninl sad as the |mf5ii;g bell. 
That solitary note ! — ^nnseea whcnee swell 
"Die tones so drear — fo secret is the shade 
Where that coy dweller of tlic gloom has made 
IIu perch. On hig!i, b^** '-tul his verdant screen, 
lie nestles; or, like tracs^;«-:.t snow-flake's fln?h. 
Or fljiiig foam that winds from torrent s dash. 
Plunges to stiller haauts where hangs sublime 
The tnrlling water vine, its pitcher green j 

Filled from the cload» wLere ne*er the bear mny I 
dimb^ i 

Or thirsting savage, when the summer my j 

Has dried each foact, and parched the dcs'ert way. i 
Here safe he dips refre?Lcd his pearly bill | 

In lymph more pure tliai from a spring or rill ; 
No longer by the wai.rrlng Indian shared. 
The dewy draught be tliere may quaff unscnred, — 
For vacant now glo*>ci» cv'ry glen or grove 
TThere ent he saw the quivered Red Man rove ; 
faw, like the otters bnxj upon the stream, 
Ilis wild-eyed ofr*|»ring s:y>rt, or, 'neath the tree. 
Share with the bird« kind natxu'c*s bounty free. 
Changed is the wooJln&d scene like morning dreamt 
The nice has vanished, to return no more. 
Gone from the forests si :e, the river^s shore. 
Is it for this, thou lone and hermit bird I 
That thus thy knell-like note so sad is heardf 
Sounding from ev'ry dcafert shade and dell 
Where once they dwelt, where last they wept fare- 

weUI 
They fled — till, wearied by the bloody chase ; 
Or stopped by the rich spoil, their brethrca {Mile, 
Sated, the dire porFuit screea<ed n space, 
iniile Memory's eye o*er the sad } icturo fills. 
They fade! nor leave behind or wreck or traee; 
The va!lnni tribes fbrg«>tt«ii on their hilla» 
And seen no more in wiUeraess or vale^ 

Ja3I£8 TTrioiit Soncosrs, a younger brotlicp of 
the pi^eeding, was born in Sonth Carolina* ITo 
studied at Ilanrard, wrote Tcrscs, aftei-wards tra- 
velled in Europe, and returned to America to 
reside in the We4. In 1S52 he published at Bos- 
tun a poem, The Greet Girl; a sketch in the 
desultory style made C^hionable by Don Jnan, 
and so well adapted to the expression of emotion. 
It breathes a iKMrtic Fpirit, and bears traces of the 
anthor^s acqnaintanee with books and- tlie world. 
Ifr. Simmons has written several other poems of 
an oocasioiud or satirical diameter 'and Ss also the 
author of a series of incUicol tales, Woodnotei 
from ths We$ty which are still in mannscript 
The following, from the Tolume contmning the 
'*6reek Giri," are ia • striking vein of reflce- 
tioii. 



rhs of ft sbmI! plfrraa: wUccl with a rod elrdei roand ths eyea 

ira IB las man oc ' ~* ~' — *" 

Bip>?«»lbla to eor.ec>lT« , _ 

Mm snllurjr chaivwcr taaa the profunnd sIlsDoe of ths 



hiitsoatliatopsor<«bekl;«eUsttKes.andlBths .^ 

' r beard ta ths most desert pIsflM. Is 
r^^oMbla Id eor.ec>lT« aoythlni^ora 



«U; sad UioiMA eor.<«>unt<T beard 1 
my Tutvlj sc«<a. It Is Imp 



vooda, broken anlr br ib» Bnetallle and almc^t prstomato- 
Nl iOQiid oT thb tavl'lb!* bird, wberaver yon go. I bava 
vitcbod with grsat y«fs c v»g a nec when the sound soenod qvlta 
acir to me, and mver eikc* caa^bt a gllmpae of the eaaao. It 
(Mad saddeaty owr tbe t«f« of vary blgb tiaa^ Ilka a laift 
fcto af saafw, aad I— iiitlH i ly dhiro^awdi** 



to UIM WnO CAV ALOKR STT FOB Tl 

If to bo free frum aught <*f guile; 

Kcitlier to do oor sutfer wrong; 

Yet in tliy iudpnents geutle still, V 

Serene— inflexible ia will. 

Only where some great duty lies ; 

Prune to foi-give, «>r, with a smile. 

Reprove the errors tliat belong 

To natures timt fall far below 

llie height of thy empyreal brow: 

Of self to make a sacrifice, 

Rntlier thnn view another's woe; 

And guided by the same fixed law 

Supreme, to yield, in oi-gument. 

The bootless triumph that niiglit draw 

Down pnin u] ton thy op|K>nent: 

Hy fate oppressed, " in each hard instance tried,** 

Still seen with Ilouor walking by thy side ; 
Fen in those hours when all unbend. 
And by sonic tltoughtless word offend. 
Thy conscious spirit, grent and good. 
Neither uiibome, nor y^t subdued. 
Impressed by sense of human ill, 
PrcservVt its even tenor still ; 
AVhile *iieflth that calm, clear surface lie 
Tlioughts worthy of Eternity 1 
And jHissions— sliall I call them sot 
Celestial attributes! that glow 
Radiant as wing of Soniphim, 
Lighting thy |)ath, in all else dim. 
Placed on their lofty eminence. 
Thou 8Ge*st the guerdons thnt to thee belongs 
Passed to the low-browed temple, burn intense- 
Standing between thee and the throng 
Of noble minds, thy great compeers I 
And still the same serenity llppear^ 
Like stars in its own solitude— 
Setting its seal on thy mnjestic blood 1 
If elenienta like these could give ^ 
Tlie record that might bid them live, 
Tlie mighty dead — i^aint, Sophi«t, Sage, 

Achilles in his tent- 
Might claim in vain a brighter page, 
A haughtier monomcut 

TW1U0BT THOVQam 

Te*re fading in the distance dim, 

Illusions of the heart ! 
Yes, one by one, recalled by Him— 

I see ye aU depart 

Tlie swelling pride, the rising glow, 

The spirit that would mount I 
Tlie mind that sought all things to know— 

And drank at that dread fount 

Over whose waters, dark and deep^ 

Their sleepiest vigils still 
Those melanch<»ly Daughters keep. 

Or by thy sacred Hill ! 

Deep Pas«ion*t concentrated fire, 

Tne tours volcaido llghtl 
A Phosnix on her fiin'ru pyre^ 

The Eden of a night! 

Hie wish to be all thingt— to toar, 
And comprehend the univene ; 

Yet doomed to linger on the thore^ 
And feel our fettered wbgt a eimel 

To drink in Beauty at a g1ano«b 

Its graeet and ita bloom; 
Yet weave the carlandt of Romanaa 

To doeorato tJie tomb I 



Ta tii^ for teroe dear Paradbi^ 
Exempt from age or death} 
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To live f«>r ever in thoM erea, 

Atid bi-cAllie but with that breath I 

To bo awakened from auch dream. 
With the remembrance clingtug itiU I 

Like flowers reflected In a stream. 
When all is changed and chilL 

To feel that life can never bring 
It» Rainbow back to our lost tky I 

Plucks fro'ii the hand of death its stlug. 
The grave its victory! 

FR.VNCES 8ABQENT OSGOOa 
Mrs. OiKsooD was a member of a family di?- 
tini7:ii!}1ied by literary ability. Mrs. AVelI.>* the 
anthor of a graceful voluiiio of Poems, was the 
daiijjhter of Frances's mother by a previous inar- 
rift{^», and her youngest hister, Mrs. E. D. Ilarring^ 
ton, wA her bnither, A. A. Locke, are known as 
successful migazine writers. Their father, Mr. 
Joscjih I.<ocko, was a well educated merclinnt of 
Boston, whcro his daughter Frances was bom 
about the year 1812. 

The chief ]>ortion of her childhood was passed 
in the village of Hingham, a locality peculiarly 
ada;)ted by its beautiful situation for a poetic 
culture, whicli st>on developed itself in her youth- 
ful mind. S!io wa< encouraged in writing verses 
by her parents and some of her productions 
boin;? seen by Mr4. Lydia Maria Child, were so 
highly approved, as to be inserted by her in a 
juveiiile Miscellany wliicli she at that time con- 
ductv»;l. They were rapidly followed by others 
from the .<anie facile pen, which soon gave their 
sijrnature, ^ Florence," a wide reputation. 

In 18:34, Miss I^cke formed the acquaintance 
of Mr. S. S. Osgood, a young painter already 
favorably known in his profession. She sat to 
him for her portrait, and the artist won the 
heart of the sitter. Soon afler their marriage 
th.'y went to London, where they remained 
four years, during which Mr. Oigood pursued 
his art of portrait-iiainting with success; and 
his wife^s poetical compoi«itions to vaHons 
periodicals met with equal luvor. In 1839, 
a collection of her poems was issued by a Lon- 
don publisher, with the title of A Wreath <^ 
WilA Flowcn from New En'jland. A dramatic 
poem, Elfrido, in the volume, impressed her 
friend Jarnes Sheridan Knowles the dramatist, so 
favorably, that ho urged her to write a piece for 
the stage. In compliance with tlie suggestion, 
she wrote The Happy Beleaseor the Triumphs q^ 
Lote^ a play in three acts. It was accepted by 
one of the theati*os, and would have been pro- 
duced had not the anthor, while engaged in the 
reconstruction of a scene, been suddenly sum- 
moned homo by tlie melancholy news of the 
death of her father. She returned with Mr. 
Oitgix)d to Boston in 1810. They soon after- 
wards removed to New York, where, with a few 
intervals of absence, tlie remainder of her life was 



• Anna Mt?U Foster wis bom sboot 1TM In Olooeesler, a 
••.i-port town of MiiSMcba««tts. Uer fkthor died during hsr 
Inrnnex^and her mothsr nuirrylnff some years sfter Mr. JMoph 
Loeke, tocame the mother or Mr^ Ovftood. MIm Fo«tcr 
usrrlod in 1829 Mr. Thomos Walls, an officer of the UnlU'd 
Statos rovenua sarTleo, and the anthor of a few nrtsa pocias. 
In 1881 >ho pubtlfthsd Amiim and JutnO* Slftok^ tn a 
•msn volamo, and ha^ sinoa oeoaslonanjr eontilbtttvd to period* 
loatai» hw chief atuntloB havlag baaa ^vaa to a jonag lidki^ 



iMmcd. Her poetical oontribntions app«iTed at 
brief intervals in the magazines, for which she 
also wrote a few }*rose tales and sketches. In 
1841 she edite<l The Poetry of Ft'ncert and 
Fltnoere of Poetry ^ and in 18i7, The Floral 
Offering^ two iUuninitod gift bcoka. 







^. 
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Mrf». OsmxKl*.^ pliy.^ical frame was as delicate as 
her mental or^nization. She suffered frequently 
irom ill health, and was an invalid dnring the 
whole of the winter of 1 847-S. During tlie suc- 
ceeding winter she rallied, and her husband, 
whose own health required the rcinvigorating 
influence of travel, with a view to this ob.iect, 
and to a share in the profitable adventure whidi 
at that time was tempting so many from their 
homes, sailed for California in February, 1849. 
He returned after an absence of s year, with 
restored health and ample means, to find his wife 
fa^t sinking in consumption. The husband 
carried the wife in his arms to a new reddenoe, 
where, with tlie happy hopefulness' characteristio 
of her disonler, she Fclccted articles for its furni- 
ture and decoration, from patterns brought to her 
bedside. The rapidly approaching tenninatioiL 
of her disorder was aoon gently made known to 
her. and received, after a few tears at the thon^ 
of leaving her husband and two young children, 
with resignation. The evening but one after she 
wrote for a young giri at her side, who was mak- 
ing and teaching ber to nu^e paper floweiSi the 
foUowing lines : — 

Tou*ve woven roses round my way. 

And gladdened all my being; 
How much I thank you, none can say. 

Save only the All-«eeiD^ 

I m going tliroTigh tlie eternal gates^ 

Kre June's sweet rosea blow; 
Death*a lovdy angel leada me there^ 

And it is sweet to ga 

The toudiing prophecy was ftilfilled, by her 
calm deadly five ciaya after, on Sunday afterDOOB. 
Mav 12, 1850. Her remains were ramoved 
to Boston, and kid beside those of her BDoCber 
and daughter, at Kount Auburn, on Wwbieedij 
ofthoMunewoelu 
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Mrs. OF{!ood'8 poems were collected and pul> 
Hsheil in Xcw York, in 1846, and in one of the 
series of illu 4rated volumes of tlio works of Ame- 
rican poets, by A. Hart of Philadeljihia, in 1849. 

In Ibol a volume containing ctuitributions by 
her uuiny literary friends, eiililled the MeMorialy 
was imbiishcd by G, P. Putnam of New York. It 
contAinctl a memoir from the pen of Mr. Griswold. 
It was an illustrated gilt-b<K>K, and llic profits of 
its sale were intended for the erection of a luonu- 
iiient to the gifted ivritcr, in whose honor it was 
itssocd. 

Of a rare gracefulness and delicacy, Mrs. (X^good 
lived a tnily poetic life. Iler unafTocted and 
lively manner?, with her ready tact in conversa- 
tion, combined with an unusual facility in writing 
verees, charmed a large circle of friends, as her 
winning lines in the iKriodicals of the day 
engaged the attention of the public. ^Vs an 
instance of her playfulness of mind, she wrote a 
collection of ludicrous and humorous verses for a 
child's book, to set oflf some rude engravings of 
The Cries <yr -iVetfl York. The fanciful ami the 
delicate in eentiment, supplied tlie nsual themes 
oi her verses, touched at times with passionate 
expression, and a darker shade, as the evils of life 
closed around her. 



TO TVS sraxT or poktst. 
Leave me not yet! Leave me not cold and lonely, 

Thou dear Iilonl of my pining heart 1 
Thou art I he friend — ^the t>eAntifnl — the only, 

Whom I would keep, tho' all the worM dc|iart I 
Thou, tliat dost veil the frailest flow«r with glory. 

Spirit of light and loveliness and truth ! 
Thou tluitdidrt tell me a sweet, fairy bXotj, 

Of the dim future, in my wistful vouth I 
Thoo, wlio canst weave a halo round the spirit, 

Tliro' which naught mean or evil dni-o intrude^ 
Bcsume not yet the gift, whieh I inherit 

From Heaven and theo^ that dearest, holiest 
good! 
Leave me not now ! Leave me not eold and louely. 

Thou starry prophet of my pining heart I 
Tlion art the fhend — tlie tenderest — the only, 

With whom, of all, 'twould be despair to part 
Tliou that eam'st to mo lu my dreaming childliood, 

£^haj>ing the changeful clouds to oageants rare. 
Peopling the smiling vale, and shnaed wildwood. 



r ith airy beings, fidnt yet strangely fair; 
Telling me all the sea-born breete was saving, 

Wilde it went whispering thro' the wilfir.g leaves. 
Bidding me listen to tlie light rain plaving 

Its pTeaiant tune, about the household eaves; 
Tnninj^ the low, sweet ripple of the river. 

Till its melodious murmur seemed a song, 
A tender and sad ehant, re|ieated ever, 

A sweet, impassioned plaint of love and wronff I 
Leave me not vetl Leave me not cold and lonely. 

Thou star of promise o'er my clouded patlil 
Leave not.the hfe^ that borrows fVoin tliee only 

All of delight and beauty that it bath 1 

Tbeib, that when others knew not how to love me, 

Kor cared to fiithom half my yeamine soul, 
DiJat wreathe thy flowers of light, aroand, above me, 

To woo and win me firom my griefs eontroL 
By nU mj dreams, the passionate, the holy, 

When thou hast sung love's Inllaby to me» 
By aD the childlike worship, fond and lowly. 

Which I have lavislied upon thine and tM 
l\y all tlie lays my simple inte was IcartiiLg, 

To echo fhm thy Totce^ sUy with me stUll 



Once flown — alasl for tliee there's no retumlnet 
The chann will die o*er valley, wood, and hiU. 

Tdl me not Time, whose wing my brow has l^ha>i<^I, 
Has withered spring's sweet bloom within sir 
heart, 

Ah, no I the rose of love Is yet unfaded, 
Tlio' hope and joy, its sister flowers, depart. 

Well do I know that I have wronged tliine altar. 

With the liglit oflferings of an idler*s mind, ^ 
And thu.% with shame, my pleading prayer I'&ker, 

Leave nie not, f:]>irit! deaf, and dumb, and blisid! 
Dcnf to the mystic harmony of nature, 

Dlind to the beauty of her stars and flowers 
Leave me not, heavenly yet human teacher. 

Lonely and lost in this cold world of ours! 
Heaven 'knows I need thy niusio and thy bcaatr 

Still to beguile me on my wcaiy way. 
To lighten to my soul the cares of duty. 

And bless with nuliant dreams the dnrkene«l «2ar: 
To charm ray wild heart in the worldly revel. 

Lest I, too, join the aimless, false, aifd vain ; 
Let me not lower to the soulless level 

Of those whom now I pity and dinlain ! 
Leave me not yet I — ^Icave me not cold and pinir^ 

Thou bird of paradise, whose plumes of light. 
Wherc*er they reste«l, left a glory shining; 

Fl}' not to heaven, or let me share tiiy flight ! 



Labor is rest — ^from the sorrows that greet os; 
Rest from all petty vexations that meet us^ 
Rest from sin-]iromptings that ever entrent ti% 

Rest iVom world-syretis that lure us to ilL 
Work — and pure sluniuers shall wait on the ivinow. 
Work — th(»u ^hnlt ride over Care's coming hlAow; 
Lie not down wearied 'nenth Woe's weepiTg willow 1 

Work witli a stout heart and resolute will ! 

Labor is health ! Lo tlie hnsbtindman reapins; 
How through his veins goes the life current leopb^; 
How his strong arm, in its stalwart pride sweepiaf^. 

Free as a sunbeam the swift sickle guides 
Labor is wealth — ^in the sea the pearl groweth. 
Rich the queen's robe from tlie frail cocoon flowc&\ 
From the flue neom the strong forest blowetlt. 

Temple and statue tlie marble block hides. 

Droop not, tho' shame, un, and angnbh are rocad 

thee! 
Bravely fling off the eold chain that hath bona*! 

thee; 
Look to yon pure heaven smiling beyond thee. 

Rest not content in tliy darkness — a clod ! 
Work — for some good be it ever so slowly; 
Cherish some flower be it ever so lowly; 
Labor ! — all labor is noble and holy ; 

Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God. 

Pause not to dream of the future before us; 

Pause not to weep the wild cares that come o*cr ns: 

Hark how Creation's deep, musical chorus, 

Uninterroitting, goes up into Heaven I 
Kever the oeean-wave falters in flowing ; 
Xever the little seed stops in its growing ; 
More and more richly the Rose-heart keeps glowiag. 

Till ihim its nourishing stem it is riven. 

** Labor is wonhlp r--the robin is singing, 
•* Labor Is worsliip I*— the wild bee b ringing; 
Listen I that eloquent whisper uppringing. 

Speaks to thy soul from out nature s gi'ect heart. 
Fhmi the dark cloud flows the life-giving rhowcr; 
From the ronidi sod blows the soft breatldag fiomcr. 
From tlie small Insect— the rich eoral bower. 

Only Dum In the plan shrinks finm his |iiaiC 
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Lnbor it 1if« t^'tit the ttill water fiifleib ; 

LlUness erer despaireth. bcwaileth: 

Keep the watch wound for the dark mat amiilethi 

Flowers droop arid die-in the ttillness of noon. 
Labor )8 glorj ! — the flying cloud lightens ; 
Only the waving wins changes and brightens; 
Idls hearts only the dark future frightens; 

Play the sweet keys vouldst thou keep them 
in tune! 



soxo— SIR LOTn nuc tst. 

She loves him yet! 
1 know bv the blush that rises 

Beneath the curls, 
Tliat shadow her sonMit cheek ; 

She loves him yet 1 
Through all love^ sWcct disguises 

In timid ffirls, 
A blush will be sore to speak. 

But deeper signs 
Than the radiant blush of beauty. 

The maiden finds. 
Whenever his name is heard ; 

Her young heart thrills. 

Forgetting herself — her duty*— 
Her dark eye fills. 

And her pulse with hope is stirred. 

Phe loves him yet I— 
Tlic flower the false one gave her 

When last he came. 
Is still with her wild tears wet 

She'll ne*er forget^ 
However his faith may waTer, 

Tlu'ou^h grief and shame, 
Believe it — she lovee him yet 

His favorite songs 
She will sing — she heeds no other; 

With all her wrongs. 
Her life on his love is set 

Oh t doubt no more! 
She never can wed another; 

Till life be o'er, 
She loves — she will love him yet 



TO A nCAS LRTLS TBVAinL 

When are you coming t The flowers hare come! 
Bees in the balmy air happilv hum: 
Tenderly, timidly, down i» the dell 
Sighs the sweet violet, droops the Harebell : 
Soft in the wnvy grass glistens the dew — 
Bprinff keeps her promisei— why do not yonf 

Up in the air. We, the clouds are at plav ; 
Ton are more graceful and lovely than they ! 
Bti-ds in the woods carol all the day long ; 
When are 3*ou eonitng to join in the sonsf 
Fairer than flowers and purer than dewl 
Other sweet things are here^why are not yoaf 

When Are yon coming t We've welcomed tlie Roee I 
Every light aephyr, as gaily it goes, 
Whispers of otiier flowers met on its way ; 
Wliy hns it nothing of you, love, to say f 
Why does it tell us of musie and dew f 
Rose of the South 1 we are waiting for you ! 



Do, darling, eome to usI^Vntd the dark i 

Like a lute murmurs the musical breeae ; 

Sometimes the Brook, as it trips by the flofww^ 

Hushes ita warble to listen for yours i 

Pure as the Violet, lovely and fine! 

Spring should have waited UU ahe owld briat y« 



BEBA SMim— ELIZABETH OAKES SMITB. 

Tm maiden name of this lady was Prince. She 
18 descended on both her father^aand mother's side 
from distinguished Puritan ancestry, and wta 
bom in the vicinity of Portland, Maine. 

Miss Prince, at an e:irly age, was married to 
Mr. Seba Stnltli, then editing a newspaper in Port- 
land, who has since, under the ^^ nom de pluroa" 
of Jack Downing, obtained a national reputation. 
In addition to the original scries of tho famous 
letters bearing the Mjjnature we have named, col- 
lected in a volume in 1883, and which are among 
the must successful adaptations of the Yankee 
dialect to the purposes of humorous writing, Mr. 
Sinitli is the author of Poichatan^ a IletrUal Bo- 
fnanctf, in seven cantos, published in New Yoric la 
1841, and of several shorter poems which baveap- 
peared in the periotlicals of the day. Uo is al86a 
successful writer of tales and essays for the majsa- 
xines, a portion of which were collected in l^o^ 
with the title Down Boat. In 1850 he published aa 
elaborate scientific work entitled 2Tew EUmenti^ 
Oeametry. 

Mrs. Smithes earliest poems were contributed ta> 
various periodicals anonymouslv, but in conae- 
quence of business disasters in which her husband 
became inyolvcd, she commenced tho open profe9F> 
sion <^ authorship as a means of support for her 
family. She luis si nco been a constant contributor 
in prose and verse to the magazines. 
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An early collection of Mrs. Smithes poems pub- 
lifthed in New York, was followed in 1843 by TU 
Sinlfst Child and Other Foem$. The leadlw 
production of this volume originally appeared m 
the Soutliem literary Messenger. Itisaromiiie^ 
with several episodes, written in the ballad style. 
As an indication of its nieasnie and freqncat 
fellcitiea of espressioa wo quote a few staoza^ 



Tb the summer prime, when the noMen air 

In perfumed enaliee liei| 
And the bee goes by with a luj hum. 

Beneath the sleemng sides: 
When the brook is low, and the ripplM Ui^ 

As down the stream they ge^ 
The pebbles are dry on the vpper ddt. 

And dark and weibelev. 
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Tlie ir«« tlint »tood wlicrc tlic toir* atlunt* 

And the mulleins fint apponr. 
Hath a dry and rusty -coKu-cd bark. 

And its leaves are'curicd a'^d lere; 
But the dogwood and the hazcI-bush 

Hare clustered round the brook — 
Their roots have stricken dei-]> beneath. 

And they have a verdant look. 

To til c juicy leaf the gra9cho]»per clings 

And he gsiaws it like a file ; 
The naked frt«ilks are withciing by, 

Where he lias been ere while. 
Tiic cricket ho}^ on Uie gUMoi ing rock. 

Or pipCH in the faded grass; 
Tlic beetle's wing is folded mnt'e. 

Where the steps of the idler |Hi£a 

• Mrs. Smith is also the author of The Poman 
Tribute, Atra^f^\y in five ocu% founded on the ex- 
emption of the city of ConM:uUiii()])lo fnnn do- 
stmctioD, by the tribnte priid by Theodosias to the 
conquering Attila, and Jacob' Le'sierj a tropedy 
founded u|)on a well known dranrulic incident in 
the colonial lii>tory of New York. 

81ie has also written Ths Western Captite^ a 
novel, wliich appeared in 1&42, and a fanciful 
prose tale, Th^ :sila)nander ; a Lcfjendfor CJir'ntt^ 
mas. In lb51 sho puMishcil Woman and her 
2^etd^^ a volume on tlic Woman's Rights que>ti(»n, 
of which Mis. S^niith has been a prominent advo- 
€^ate by her pen, and occasionally as a public 
lecturer. Her list puMiciiion, Bertha ana Lihjy 
or the Parftti.age of Beech GUn^ a Bouiauce^ is 
a story of Anicrican country life. It contains 
some good skctclics of chaniCier, and is in part 
devoted to tiie development of the author^s social 
Tiews. 



Aon VM^ Mw esiM^ 
Sing, ring — Poet, ring! 



CSoma up nnto the hills — tliy strength is there. 

Oh, thou haft tarried long. 
Too long amid tlie bowers and blossoms fair^ 

"With notes of summer song. 
Why dost thou tarry tlieret What though the bird 

Pipes matin in the val»— 
The plough-boy whistles to the loitering herd. 

As the red daylight lailik 

Yet eome nnto the hills, the old strong hills, 

And leave the stagnant plain ; 
Gome to the gushing of the newborn rills, 

As sing they to the main ; 
And tbon with denizens of power shalt dwell 

Beyond demeaning care; 
Composed upon his rock, *taiid storm and fell. 

The eagle shall be there. 

Come up unto the luHs-^the shattered tree 

Still clings nnto the roek» 
And flingeth out his branehss wild and free. 

To dare again the ihoek: 
Come where no fear is known: thescabird's 

On the old hemlock swings^ 
And thoQ ibalt taste the gUdness of nnresti 

And moimt npon thy wiafsi 

Comenp nnto the hillsL The men of old— 

They of nndannted wills 
Grew jnhilant of heart, and strong, eadi>old» 

On the endnriog hills— 
Whers came the soondiBgi of the sea a&r/ 

Berne upward to the ear. 
And nearer grsw the worn and midnight star, 

AndOodUwielfBMrsMer. 



With the thorn benenth tliy 
Robbing thee of all thy rest. 
Hidden thorn for erer thine. 
Therefore dost thou sit and twine 

Lays of sorrow* ing — 
Lavs that wnke a mighty gladnefe. 
Spite of nil their sorrovmg eaduessi 

Sing, sing — Poet, sing I 
It doth eose titee of thv sorrow — 
*' Darkling** siuping till the morrow ; 
Kever weary of thy trust. 
Hoping, lovii'g. ns thou must, 

Let thy miK<ic ring; 
Noble cheer it doth impart, 
Strength of will and strength of heart. 

Sing, sing — Poet, sing !^ 
Tliou art'mo«le a human voice; 
Wherefore shouldst thou not rejoice 
Tlint the tears of thy mute brother 
Bearing pan^^ he may not smother. 

Through thee are flowirg— 
For hi» dim, unuttered grief. 
Through thy song hath found reliefl 

Sing, sin^— Poet, sing! 
Join the nmsic of the stars. 
Wheeling on their rounding ears;; 
Each rofponsive in its place 
To the choral hymn of Fpace^ 

Lift, oh lift thy wing — ' 
And the thorn beneath thy breast. 
Though it pain, shall give thee rest 



CAROLIKE U. KISKLAND. 

Carounb M. STA>vuri:Y wa* born in the ci^ 
of New York. Her gramlfuthcr was the anther 
of several popular humorous verses on the events 
of the Revolution, which were published in Riv- 
ington^s Gazette and other newspapers of the 
time. Her father was a bookseller and fmblisher 

' of New York. After his death, tlie family re-. 

I moved to the western part of the state, where 
Mi?s Stansbnry nmrricd Mr. William Kirkland.* 
After a residence of several years at Geneva, Mr. 
and Mrs. Kirkland removed to Michigan, where 
they resided for two years at Detroit, and for six 
months in the interior, sixty miles west of the 
city. In 1848 they removed to tlie city of New 
York. 

Mrs. Kirkland's letters IVom the West were so 
highly rclislicd by the friends to whom they were 
addressed, that the writer was induced to prepare 
a volume from their contents. A New l£am&^ 
Who'll Follow t by Mre. Mary.Claten, appeared 



• Mr. KIrklsrd wss s cnfttTsted reholsr. sad «t eas time a 
mcmbsr of tbo Fscnlly of Hamilton Coll^jce. lis wss tits 
RQtbor of s scries of MItffnm ^trwi*/. wrilteasftsr s rsfl- 
dones In Europe, smt of numerous eontrlbutlnns to the pert- 
odlcftl prw», smoiit vhlch msyU mcnlfonsd,s» sirtlcls oa 
tbs London Forsfen Qnsrterljr Rsvkw, In ths Colunbjsa, 



••EnfflUhsnd Amoricsn Monthlfss''ln 0«l«2:^Msga«lns/*0jr 
EnirlUb VWtors'* In lbs Columblsn, -Tbo T^rsnnjr of PuWto 
Opinion la the Unllsd Btat^s** In tbs Columblsn- -Tbs West 
tbs Tsradlso of tbe Poor "la tbs Democrstis Eotlew, sad. 



Tbiuluted Bite's ^'Ili^^orT^ la Uant^ Msn)bsaU* 
Mssstlnsh 

la 1846 Mr. KhkUind, iwt loitft befors Ms dssth, eommsaesd 
with tbs Brv. II. W. Penows. tbs Cbrlatlna Isqalrsr, a wtsb^ 
\f Jowasl sf tlM Usltarlsa <^— —•—•—- 
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ill IS.*) 9. lU^ fldiKlnful hnmor, Iccon oliscrvAtion, 
nnd fro^ih topic, inatlc nn JmincdiAte im)»rc<Moiu 
P'ifOit Liff^ an«l HV^/^ru CUnring»^ pleAnings 
from the ^:nne tk-lil, ni>i>eikre<l in l&^J nud 1846. 

In 1840 Mrii. Kirkl.-iiitl ]>uh1isho<l An E$»ay on 
thi L{fr and W/ifi'i*r§ of Sjtfn9fr^ accompanied 
by a reprint of the first book of the Fairy Qneen. 
In July, 1H47, she coinmcm-od the editor>hi|i of 
tlio I'jiitin M:iira7/mc, — a chartre ^hc continued for ' 
ci^irlitccn iniinili-s until ;lie rc:noval(»f the period- ! 
ical to IMiilaiKlpiiia, wluro it wa< puMi'ihed with 1 
the title of Sartuin's Ma^razinc, when Pi-of. Jolm i 
S. Hart, an ncioinpli^iicd litcrarv jrcntlcman of 
that city, was a->Mx:iutcd with Mrs. Kirkland in 
tlie editors-hip. 
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In 1818 Mrs. Kirldnnd visited Europe, and on 
her return published two ]i1easant volumes of her 
letters contributed to the majxazine durinjt lier 
Journey, with the title Holidays Abroad,, or£urope 
from the West, 

In 1852 Mrs. KirVland published The Evening 
Booh^ or FireJtide Talk on Mnrah and Mannen^ 
with Sketches of WtJttern L'lft^ and in 1853, « 
companion volume, A Bvik fyr the Jlome Circle^ 
wr Fam iliar Thoughts on Varums Topics^ Literary, 
Morale andSoeialy containinj^a nninber of ple&^iit- 
ly written and sensible e*«say8 on topics oi interest 
in evcry-day society, with a few brief stories. In 
1852 sho wrote the letterpress for The Booh of 
Home Beauty, a holiday volume, containinf? the 
portraits of twelve American loclies. Mrs, Kirk- 
land's text has no referonco to these illustration^*, 
but consiHts of a slight story of American socie- 
ty, interspersed with poetical quotations, 

Mrs. Kirk1and*s writings are all marked by clear 
common sense, purity of stvle, and anfmated 
tlionght Iler Keen perception of character it 
broQght to bear on the grave as well as humoront 
side of human natnre, on its sood points as well 
as its foibles. Ever in fiivor of a graceful onltiva- 
tionof the mind, her satire is directed agtdnst the 
false refinements of artificial life as wdl as tlie 
mdo angalarities of the iMok-woods. She writes 
always with heortinossi and It It not her fiiult If 



the laugh which her hnmoroos tkctdies of cha- 
racter excites is not a good-naturoil one, in which 
tlie originals she has portrayml would do well to 
join with the rest of the world. 

KBcnxo or mm " nacAU •Brxncssr MciBrr.* 

At length came the much desired Tue»dty, whoM 
destined event was the fir»t meeting of the tocicty. 
I had made preparmtion^ for such plain and Hmple 
cheer as is uauuI at such feminine gntherings, and . 
bognii to think of arraitging m^ drcsk* witli the de- 
corum required by tlie occasion, when, about one 
hour before the a)>i)ointed time, came Mrtb Kippers 
and Miss Clinch, ai.d ere they were un»hawled and 
uiihooded, Mra^ Flyter and her three children — ^the 
eUlost four ycnr#, and the yotingc»t six montlio. Then 
Mm Muirgles and her crimson baby, four weeks old. 
Clo<« on her heels, Mr*. Briggs and her little boy of 
about three years* standing, in a lo:.g tailed coat^ 
with ve^t and decencies of ecariet Circassian. And 
there I stood in my gingham wrapper and Idtclien 
apron ; much to my \lircomfitnre and the undisguiied 
surprise of the Female Beneficent Society. 

**1 always calculate to be ready to beoia at 
the time appointed,** remarked the gristle-lipped 
widow. 

" So do I " responded Mrs. Flyter and Mm Mug- 
gle% both of whom sat the whole afternoon with 
baby on knee, and did not sew a stiteK 

** What ! isn't there any work ready I" eontinuei 
MrK Nippers, with an astonished aspect; "well, I 
did suppose that such smart ofiieers asiMhave would 
have prepared ail beforehand. We always used to 
at tlie East- 
Mrs. Skinner, who is really quite a pattem-womaa 
in all that makes woman indispensable, viz., cookery 
and PC wing, took up the matter quite warmly, ju^ 
as I slipped away in disgrace to make the reqiusite 
reform in my costume. 

When I returned, the work was distribnted, and 
tlie com]>anv broken up into little knots or coteries; 
every head \>owed, and every tongue in full play. I 
took my seat at as great a distance from the e>harp 
widow as might be, — ^tliough it is vain to think of 
eluding a pei*son of her ubiquity, — and reconiioitreJ 
the company who were '* done ofT" (indi^nous) ** in 
firstrrate style," for tliis important oceasion. Thers 
were nineteen women with thirteen babies— o? at 
leaftt " young 'una.** f indigenous.) who were not oboTS 
girigcri>read. Of tliese tliirteen, nine held large 
chunks of gingei-brea«l, or dough-tmta, in trust, for 
the benefit of the gowns of the society; the remain- 
ing four were supplie«l with bunches of maple- 
sugar, tied in bits of rag, and pinned to their 
slloulder^ or held drippbg in the fingers of their 
mammas. 

Mrs. Flyter was '* slicked up** for the oeeosioa in 
the snuff-eolored silk she was married in, euriously 
enlarged in the back, and not as voluminous in the 
floating part as is the wasteful custom of the prcaait 
day. ller three immense eliildrcn, white-haired and 
blubber-lipped like tlieir oinhible parent, were in 
pink ginghams and blue-glass beads. Mrs. Kippeii 
wore her unfailing brown merino and Uaek apron; 
Miss CUnch her inevitoble scarlet ealieo ; Mm Skin- 
ner her red merino, with baby of the same; Mra 
Dnker shone out in her very ehoieest city finery, 
(where else could she show it, poor thing?) and a 



dozen other Mistresses shone 
gowns," and their tamboured coIUra Mrs. DoaU^ 
day's pretty block-eyed Dolly was neatly stowed ia 
a small wiflow basket, where it lay looking abeut 
with eyes full of sweet wonder, behaving Itself with 
marvellous qnlctness and discretion, as aid meilef 
the other Uttte torments, to do them Jvstloc 
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Much consultation, drop ftnd folcmn, was heM •• 
to the motet profitable kh.<]s of work to be vuder* 
taken by the Societr. lUny were in f«Tor of iriak- 
it.g up Uiieiv tottoii linen of conree, but Mn^ Kippers 
assured the eomiMuiy that tliirt« never used to tell 
veil at the East, and therefore ehe was perfectly eer- 
tcin that they would not do here. Pincushions and 
such like feminilitics were tlion proposed; but at 
thr«e Iiln. Kippers held uj) both hands, and showed 
a trouble share of bluc-wlutc around her eycs^ Ko- 
V'O'ly about her needed )'iiicu»hions, and besides, 
where sliould we get materials ! Aprons, capcA, caps, 
collars, were all pro(K>£i>d with the same ill suc- 
CGSb At Icrg'.h Mis. Doublcday, with an air of 
great. deference, inquired what Mrs. Ki])pers would 
leconoieud* 

The good lady hesitated a little at thia, It was 
more her forte to c^bjeet to otiier people's plans, than 
to suggest better; but, ofter a moments eonsido- 
rstion, she said she should think fancy-boxes, 
watch-cases, and alum-baskets, would be rery pretty. 
A dead silence fell on the nrsombly, but of course 
it did not last long. Mrs. Skinner went on quietly 
cutting out shirts, and in a very short time furnished 
each member with a good supply of work, stating 
that auy lady might tike work home to finish if she 
liked. 

Mm Kippers took her work, and edged herself 
into a eotcrie of which Mm Flyter had seemed till 
then the mngnel Very soon I heard, " I dechire it's 
a thame I" *' I don't kr.ow what 'II be done about il 1" 
"She told me so with her own mouth t" ** O, but I 
was there myself!" etc., etc., in many different 
Toices ; tlie interstices well filled with undistinguish- 
able whispen ** not loud but deep," 
. It was not lone before the acti ve widow transferred 
her teat to another comer ; Miss Clinch plying her 
toncue, not her neetUe, in a third. The whimpers 
and the exclamations seemed to be gaining ground. 
The few silent members were inquiring for more 
work. 

" Mrs. Kippers has the sleere I Mm Kippers, haye 
yoQ finished that sleever 

Mm Kippers colored, said " Ko," and sewed fonr 
stitchesL At length the "storm grew loud apaee." 

* It will break up the society ^ 

"What u thatr asked Mm Doubleday, in her 
sharp treble. -What b it» Mm Kipperst Tou 
know all about iL* 

Mm Kippers replied that sha only knew what aha 
hod heard, ete., etc., but, after a little urging, con* 
sented to inform the company in general, that thera 
was great dl^atisfoetion m the neighborhood; 
that those who lived in log-houtu at a little dis- 
tance from the village, had not been invited to Join 
the society; and also that many people thought 
twentv-fiye cents quita too high for a yearly tub- 
■eriptioB. 

Many looked ngha$t at thlsi Publie opinion b 
nowhere so strongly felt as in this country, among 
aew settlem And as many of the present com- 
pany still liyed ia log-houses, a tender string wae 

At lencth, an old lady, who had tat quietly in a 
comer all the afternoon, looked up from belimd the 
great woollen sock she was knitting— 

'*Wel1, BOW I that's queerr said she, addrafcinc 
Urn Kippers with on air of simplicity simplified 
"Miss Turner told me yon want rouna her neigh- 
borhood Ust Friday, and told that Mist Clayert and 
Mb} Skfamer dcs|iised every body that lived in log. 
bouset; and von knowyoa told Mist Brim that 



ner aasurance. - vvny, im sure i oniy saiu 
; we only paid twelve<and«a-half cents at the 
t ; and os to log-houf es, 1 don't know, 1 can't Jiist 
^llect, but 1 didn't say more than othera did. 



jott thought twenty-five eonU was too much ; didnt 
4M.Mbtllrigg4r Mm Briggi nodded. 
Th« widow bluditd to Um yery ceiitN oT Imt 



pale eysa, but ** e'en though vanquuhed,* ihe W t 
not her aasurance. **AVhy, Pm sure I only said 

tliat • 

East; 

recollect, but 1 didn't say i 

But human noture could not bear 1*4) against tl:« 
mortification ; a!id it had, after all, the scarce credi- 
ble effect of making Mra. Kippers lew in Mlence for 
some time, and carry her colors ot half-mast the re- 
mainder of the afternoon. 

At tea each lady took one or more of her babres 
in her lap and much grabbii g cn»ucd. Those who 
wore calicoes seemed in good spirits ond appetite, 
for green tea at Icn^t, but tliofe who had unwarily 
sported silks and other unwa^hnblcs, lof»ked acid ai.d 
uncomfortable. Cake flew about at a great rate, 
and the milk and water, which 01 ghtto have quiet- 
ly gone down sundry juvenile throats, was spirted 
without mercy iiito various wry fncea But we 
cot through. Ihe ostrir.gcnt rofrcf-hmcnt produced 
Its usual crifpirg elVect u|H>n the vivacity of the 
company. Ti«lk ran high u|)on almost all Montaeii- 
tian themciL 

•• Do you have any butter now V "When are J9a 
going to rni^e your barn f " '* Is your man a guirg 
to kill this week t* ** 1 haVt seen a bit of meat 
these six weeks." ** Was you to mectin* last ?al>> 
bath?" "Has Miss White got ony wool to sellP 
" Do tell if you've been to Detroit f '* Are you out 
of candles t**^ "Well, I thmdd think Sat ah Teab 
wanted a new gown 1" "1 hope we ^hall have milk 
in a week or two," and so on ; for, be it known, that^ 
in a state of society like ours, the bare necessoriec 
of life are subjects of sufficient interest for a gocd 
deal of conversation. More than one truly respecta- 
ble woman of our neighborhood has told me, that it 
b not very many years since a moderate allow- 
ance of Inifinn meal and potatoes tiae liter ally all 
that fell to their share of thb rich world for weeka 
together. 

" Is your daughter Isabdl.^ wellT asked Mm Kip- 
pers of me solemnly, poii.ting to little Bell who sat 
munching her bread and butter, half asleep, at tha 
frogmentious table. 

" Yes, I believe so, look at her cheeka* 
" Ah, yes! it was her cheeks 1 was looking at. They 
are so eery rosy. I have a little niece who b tha. 
very image of her. I never see Isabella without 
thinking of Jerushy ; and Jerushy b most dreadfully 
•erofoloua.'* 

Satisfied at having made ma uncomfoTtablcw 
Mm Kippen turned to Mm Doubleday, who waa 
trotting her pretty baba with her usual proud 
fondness 

"Dont yon think your baby breathca rather 
strangely r said the tormenter. 

"Breathes! howl* said the poor thing, off h«r 
guard ia an instanl 

" Why, rather eroupieh, I tliink, if /am anyjadffCL 
I have never had any children of my own to oa 
rare, but I wae with Mm Green's baby when it died. 

"Come, well be offreaid Mr. Doubleday, who 
had come for hb spouse. " Don't mind tha cnyioua 
vixen '—aside to hb Polly. 

Just tlien, somebody on tha opposite Mda of tha 
room happened to say, speaking of soma cloth afian; 
" Mm Kippera says it oughi to be sponged." 

•* Well, spoi.ge it then by all means,* said Ifn 
Donbleday* " nooody else knows half as nineh about 
apongingr and, with wife and baby la tow» off 
walked the laughhig Pbilob leaving tlie widow al 
Intely transfixed. 

•• What €9uld Mr. Dovbleday mean by thntr ^ 
nt length kef indbnant oxdnBMtloni 
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KolK>dy spoVe. 

** 1 ain sure/' continned the erc^t-fitUon Mni Cmq* 
pa»]>«, wilh an atUnipt nt a Koriiful giif^lc, " 1 aia 
•ur« if any boJy undf retood him, I would b« glad to 
know wlmt lio did mean.** 

«* Well now, 1 can tell voo,** aiid the Mine »inipl« | 
oM latl^ in ll»c conuT, who had If t out the »ccret of > 
lira. Ni|>i>cr/« niorniiig walk& ** S«mie f(ilk»call thnt 
BponrfiH'j when you go about getting your dinner 
here and yo.ir ten thiMC, and sicU like; aiyou know 
you nuil 5lcv.\<y tlicrc docs, lliat wai what he roea it, 
1 gtie&i.'* Aiili the old lady quietly put op her kuitr 
liii<^ and prepaiod to go ho.ne. 

There have been timc« wtien I hnre thought that 
ahno^t Any degree of eourtly duplicity would be 
preferable to the Ariu-^urru of ftoine of my neigh- 
hoTAi but on this occci-^ion I gave all due credit to a 
simple and downriglit wavof stating the plain truth. 
The ecrofuluus hint prubahly brighteQcd my mental 
and moral visioo tomewhat, 

Mrs. Nipnerft's claret cloak and green bonnet, and 
Mi^s Clinch « ditto ditto, were in earnest requisition, 
ind 1 do not think that either of them spent a day 
out that week. 

BospirauTT. 

Like many other virtue^ hospitality is practise 
lu its perfection by the poor. If the rich did their 
ihare^ how would the woes of this world be lighten- 
ed! how would the ditfu^ive blessing irradiate a 
wider ami a wider circle, until the va>t confines of 
society wo-.dd ba«k in the reviving my ! If every 
forloru widow whuie heart bleeds over the recollec- 
tion of past happi'iesi rnide bitter by contrast with 
present poverty and corrow, fouml a comfortable 
nome in the atnple establishment of her rich kins- 
man ; if every young ma!i struggling for a foothold 
on the «1tppery soil of life, were cheered and aided 
by the countenance of some neigiibur whom fortune 
had e:idowed with the power to confer happiness ; 
if the lovely girls, shrinking and delicate, whom we 
see every day toiling timidly for a mere pittance to 
sustain /rail life and guard the sacred remnant of 
gentility, were taken by Uie hand, inrited and en- 
couraged, by ladies who pass them by wiUi ^ a cold 
nod— -but where shall we stop in enumerating the 
eases in which true, genial hospitality, practised by 
the rich ungrudgingly, without a selfish drawback-^ 
in sliort, practise 1 as the noor practise it — would 
prove a fountain of bleiscaness, almost an antidote 
to half the keener miseries under wlilch society 
groans ! 

Yes: the poor— and children — ^understand hos- 
pitality after the pure model of Christ and hlsapoo* 
tXea, We can cite two instauces, both true. 

In tlie western woods, a few years since, lived a 
very indigent Irish family. Tlicir log-eabin senrce- 
W protected them fntm the weather, and the potato 
field made but poor provision for the numerous rosy 
eheeks that shone through the unstopped chinks 
when a stranger was passing by. Yet when another 
Irish family poorer still, and way-woni, and travel- 
•oilel, stopped at tlieir door— children, household 
goods and all— they not only received ond enter* 
tained them for the night, but kept them misnj days, 
diaring with tliis family, as numerous as their own, 
the ont room and loft which made up their poor 
dwelling, and treating them in all respeeUas if they 
had been invited guestn And the mother of the 
tamo family, on hearing ef the death of a widowed 
•ister who had lived in New York, immediately let 
on foot an inquiry m to the residence of tlie ehil- 
dren, with a view to eoming all the way to the elty 
to take ilie orphans home to her own house and 
bring them up with her own ohildm. Wo nt? or 



hear>I whether tlie seardi was •neeessM, lor the eu^ 
euia-taiice occurred about the time tliat we wers 
leaving tliat part of the country ; but that the iiitea- 
tion w;is sincere, and would be earned into effeet if 
possible, there was no shadow of doubt 

As to the children and their sincere, generous 
little hearts, we werc^ going to sav, that one ssked 
his mother, in all seriousness, '* Alamnia, why doB*t 
you ask the poor people when you ha%'e a party f 
i>oesn*t it eny so iu the Bible K A keen reproo( 
and unanswerablei 

The nearest we recollect to have observed to this 
constnietion of the sacred injunction, among those 
who mav be calle<l the rich — in contradistinctioa to 
those wnora we usually call the poor, tliuugh our 
kind friends were far from being what the world consi- 
ders rich — ^was in the case of a city family, who lived 
well, and who always on a Christmas day, Thanks- 
giving, or other fe<itivul time, when a dinner more 
generous thou ordinary smoked upon the board, 
took care to inviu tJieir homeless friends who 
lived somewhat poorly, or uueomforUbly — ^the 
widow from her low-priced bftarding house; the 
vonng clerk, perhajw, far from his fatlier^s comforta- 
ble fireside; tlie daily teacher, whose only deficien- 
cy lay in the purse — these were the guests cheered 
at tins truly hospitable board ; and cheered heartily 
— not with cold, half-relnctant civility, but with the 
warmest welcome, and the pleasant appendix of the 
l(>:i^, merry evening with music and games, and the 
frolic dance after the piano. We would not be un- 
derstood to give this as a solitary instance, but we 
wish we knew of many such. 

The forms of society are in a high degree inimieal 
to true hospitality. Pride has cmshed genuine sodal 
feeling ont of tooinany hearts, and the consequence is 
acold sterility of intercourse, a soul-stifling eersmooi- 
ousness, a sleepless vigilancefor self, totally ineomps- 
tible with that free, flowing, genial intercoarM with 
hunmnity, so nourishing to all the better feelingii The 
sacred love of home — tliat ponaeca lor many of life's 
ills— suflfcrs with the rest \ Few people have homes 
nowadaya The fine, cheerful, every-day porlor, with 
its table covered with the implements or real occu- 
pation and real amusement; mamma oa theco&i, 
with her needle ; grandmamma in her great ehair, 
knitting; pussy winking at the fire between them, 
is gone. In its place we have two goiveous rooms, 
arranged for company but empty of human life; 
tables 'covere«l witli gaudy, ostentatious, and u«eleM 
articles— « very mockery of anj-thing like rationsl 
pastime — the light of heaven as cautionsly excluded 
as the delicious music of free, childish voices; 
every member of the family wandering in Ibriom 
loneliness, or huddled in tome ** back room * or 
*' basement,** in which are collected the only meoosof 
comfort left them under this miserable anrargement 
This is the substitute which hundreds of people aecepi 
in place of home I Shall we look in such places for 
hospitality! As toon expect figs from thistles 
Invitations there will be occasionally, doubtSesSk for 
** society " expects it; but let a counUr eoosiii pr^ 
•ent himself, and see whether hs will bo put inie 
tlie state apartmenta. Let no infirm and tudigenl 
relative expect a place under such a root Let noi 
even the humble individual who placed the etepiuog- 
stone which led to that fortune, ask a shors la 
the abundance which would never have had a bo- 
ginning but lor hit timely dd. ^ Wo haTo ehoaged 
all thatr 

But tetting aside the hospitality whieh hot any 
reference to duty or obligaUon, it b to be feared thtl 
the oUier kind^thoi whSdi b oxerabed lor the sake 
of tho pleasure it bringt— b becoming norttod 
mort rtrt tmong mt Tbt deadly ttrife of < 
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tioa, the mod purstiit of vealth, the suspicion ; 
engendered by rivalry, leave liltio chance for the 
apcnilancity, the aUudon, the hearty Bynipnthy 
-vKich give the ehnnn to social meetings and make 
the exercise of hospitality one of the highest pleos- 
- iire«. We have attempted to dignifv our wniplc re- 
publicanism by faraway melancluJy imitations of 
the Old World'; but the incongruity^ between these 
forms Aud the tnie fpirit of our institutions is such, 
U\ct all vre gain is a bald emptiness, gilded over with 
Tol^rar show. Real dignity, such as that of John 
Adams when he lived ankong his country neighbors 
IS if he had never seen a court, we ure learning to 
r di>«pisc: We pe^;^i^t in making ourselves the laugh- 
iogi>tock of really reiined peo])Ie, by forsaking our 
true ground and attempting to stand upon that which 
ibows our deficiencies to the greatest disadvantage. 
When shall we learn that the ** spare feast — a radish 
and an egg,** if partaken by the good and the culti- 
vated, h.i8 a charm which no expense can purchase ? 
When shall we look at the spiiit rather than the 
semblance of things— when give up the shadow for 
aha lubitaneet 

P. HAMILTON UTEHS 

h the anthor of a series of ivell written, popular 
American historical romances, commencing with 
TheFirH of the Knickerloelers^ a tale of 1678, 

£Qblished by Putnam in 1S48, and speedily fol- 
ded by The Young Fatroon^ or ChristmoM in 
1G90, and The King of the Jlurone, Mr. Hyers 
is also the author of four prize tales, for two of 
which Bell Brandon or the Great Kentrip Entate^ 
and The M'ufcre Heir or the Young Millionaire, 
be received two hundred dollars each, from the 
Philadelphia Dollar Keittpaper, The otiiers were 
entitiod The Gold Cnnthera^aniH Ellen Welles^ or 
the Siege of Fort Stanicix. 
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These stories are of a pleasing sentiment, and 
seat in description. The author is a native of 
Kew York, born in Herkimer village, Herkimer 
county, in August, 1813. He is a lawyer by pro- 
fession, and now a resident of Brooklyn, New 
York. In addition to his story-telling faculty, Mr. 
Myers b an agT^eable es'oyist In 1841 he deli- 
vered a poem. Science^ before the Euglossian So- 
ciety of Geneva Ck>llege. 

THOMAS MACKELLAS 

Was bom In the city of New York, Angnst 13, 
1812. His father came from Scotland to New 
York, and married into the Brasher fainilv, once 
fOisessed of a considerable portion of the dty 
lands. Y'oung MackeUar was provided witli a 
good education by his father, wnose failing for- 
tunes roon required his son's aid. Compelled 
early in life to eeek a living, he learnt the busl* 
Mtt of a printer, and among other engagements 
bk the eolltng became proof-reader In the office of 
Henn. Harper & Brothers, doubtless qnalilled 
for the post bv a diligent application to books which 
bad become liabitual to him. At thistlme In his 
lerenteenth year, he oonstantly penned verses. 
^ 1838 he left New York Ibr PhUaddph^ en- 
\^ the siefeotriio foundry of Mr. L. Jolmson 
M P*^<Hk(i«ader| bocaue foremoni and finally a 



partner in this imjK>rtant establishment, to which 
he is now attached. 

Mr. Mackellar^s volumes of poetry, Droppinge 
from the Hearty or Oceaeionat Foeins^ published 
in 1844, and Lines for the Gentle and Zoving in 
1853, are written with earnestness and fluency, 
inspired by a devotional spirit and a tender 
feeling to the claims of family and friendship, ex- 
pressive of the author^s hojMdful and heaily strug- 
gle with the world. They indicate a courage 
which meets with success in life, and a sympathy 
which finds a ready resjioiiso from the good and 
intelligent. 

True to his Scottish lineage, Mr. Mackellar has 
a turn for humor as well lus i^entiment in his 
verses. His volume, Tam^e FortuighVe Rumble 
and other Poents, puts his notions and opinions 
vented in the course of a holiday excursion on 
the Hudson River in a highly agreeable light, as 
the record of a nuudy personal experience. 

▲ Fon Am xu soiie. 
He was a man endowed like other men 

With strange varieties of thought and feeling: 
His bread was earned bv daily toil ; yet when 

A pleasing fancy o*cr his nnud came stealing. 
He set a trap and snurcd it by his art, 
And hid it in the bosom of his heart 

He nurtured it and loved.it as his own. 
And it became obedient to bis beck ; 
He fixed his name on its submissive neck. 

And gniccd it with all graces to him known. 
And then he bade it lift its whig and fly 

Over the earth, and sing in every ear 

Some soothing sound the sighful soul to oheer, 
Some lay of love to lure it to the sky. 

snroiKO ON tbx wiiT. 
Far distant from my fathei's house 

I would no longer stay, 
But gird my soul and hasten on. 
And sing upon my way I 

And sing! and siiigl ' 
And sing upon the way I 

The skies are dark, tlie thunders roll, 
Aiid lightniLgs round me play ; 

Let me but feel my Saviouh near, 
ril sing u]>on the wa^ I 

And singl and suigl 
Aud sing upon my way I 

The night is long and drear. I ery ; 

O when will eome tlie d.ny t 
I see the momlng-etar arise. 

And sinff upon the way I 
And sing I and sing I 

And sing upon my way I 

When care and sickness bow my finame^ . 

And oil my powers decay, 
ril ask Him for his promised grace, 

And sinff upon the way I 
And sing I and sing! 

And sing upou my way! 

Hell not forsake me when I'm old. 

And weak, and blind, and grey ; 
ni lean upon hb faithfulness, 

And sinff upon the way I 
And sing t and sing I 

And slug upon mj way! 

When graoe slisll bear me home te Gea— . 
Disrobed of mortal slsjt^OOQ l6 
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ru «iiter in tli* peariy gsUa, 
And unc upon th« way I 
And Bingt and aiog I 
An eTerlastiiig day I 

WnXIAIf 6TABBUCK MATa 

JjR. Mato is a descendant from the Rov. John 
Mayo, A clergyman of an ancient English family, 
ivho CAino to New Englnml in 1630, nnd was tho 
first pa-^tor of the South Cborch at Boston. On 
his mother's side he traces his descent through 
the Star buck family to the earliest settlers of 
Nantucket. He was b*)m at Ogdensburg, on tho 
northern frontier of New York, whither the 
family had removed in 1812, and was educated 
at tlie school of the Rev. Jo?iali Ptrry, a teacher 
of high local reputation. At the age of twelve 
years he entered the academy of Potsdam, where 
he received a good cla'^sical e<liication; and at 
seventeen commenced the study of medicine at 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons in the 
city of New Vork. After receiving his diploma, 
in 1833, he devoted himself for several 3'ears to 
tlie practice of his profeA>«ion. He then, urged in 
jmrt by the pursuit of health and in part by the 
love of adventure, determined to make a tour of 
exploration to the interior of Africa. He was 
prevented, however, from penetrating further 
than the Barhary States. After an excursion in 
Spain he returned home. 
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In 1849 Dr. M^ published Kaloolahy or 
Journeying to the Hjebel Kumri^ a work which 
he had written iM>me Ume before. It purports to 
l>e the Autobiography of Jonathan Romer, a 
yoath who, after various romantic and marvellous 
adventures in his native American woods, goes to 
Africa, where he rivals Munchausen in his travd- 
ler*< experiences. He finally penetrates to a 
purely fictitidns Utopia, where he indulges in 
some quiet satire at the usages of civilization, 
and in his description of the great city of the 
rcffion furnishes some valuable hints on munici- 
pal sanitarr reform. He marries Kaloolah, a 
bcAutlAil prino cfl i ■ * * not too dark for a bnmetio** 



^whnm he ha<3 reined fhMn a slave banraooon 
and protected tlirough many subdequent soenes 
of danger, and settles down to domestic felidty 
in the city of Killoatn. 

The story is crowded with exciting and varied 
incident, and the interest ia maintained through- 
out with dramatic skill. 

Xaloolah was favorably received by the public, 
and was followed in 1850 by The Berber^ or tks 
Mountaineer of ths Atl4u^ a story the scene of 
wliich is laid in Africa at the dose of the seven- 
teenth century. It is of more regular conitruo- 
tion than Kaloolah, and equally feUcitous in dra- 
matic interest. Both abound in descriptions of 
the nataral scenery and savage animals of the 
tropics and other regions, minutely accurate in 
scientific detaiL 

Dr. Mayors next volume was a colloction of 
short tales, which he had previously published 
anonymously in magaanea, with the title sug- 
gested by the prevalent California excitement 
of the day — Romance Dual from the HUtorie 
Placer, He soon after married and spent a year 
or two in Europe. Since his return he has resided 
in New York. 



It wot early on tiie morning of the sixth, that^ 
accompanied by Kaloolah and the lively Ciefenba, I 
ascended the bank for a final reconnoissance of the 
country on the other bank of the river. It was not 
my intention to wander far, but. allured by the 
beauty of the scene, and the promise of a still better 
view irom a higlier crag, we moved along the edge 
of the bank until we had got nearly two miles from 
our camp. At this point the line of the bank eurved 
towards tlie river so as to make^ a beetling promon- 
tory of a hundred feet |>erpendiealar descent The 
gigantic trees grew quite on the brink, many of 
them throwing their long arms &r over the shore 
below. The trees generally grew wide apart^ and 
there was tittle or no underwood, but many of the 
trunks were wrcatiied with the verdure of parasites 
and creepers, so as to shut up, moetly, the forest 
vistas with immense oolumne of green leaves and 
flowers. The stems of some of these creepers were 
truly wonderful : one, from which depended large 
bunches of scarlet berries, had, not unfrequentiy, 
steins as large as a man's body. In some eases, one 
huce plant of this kind, ascending with an faicaleu- 
lable prodigality of lignin, by innumerable convolu- 
tions, would stretch itself oi^ and, embraciDg seve- 
ral trees in its folds, mat thttn together in one dense 
mass of vegetation. 

Suddenly we notieed that the nsnsl sounds of the 
forest had almost ceased around mm. Deep in the 
woods we could still hear the chattering of nonkeyi 
and the screeching of parrots. Ner er before had our 

Sresenee created any alarm among the denisens of 
le tree-tops ; or,^ if it had, it had merely excited te 
fresh clamour, without putting them to flight We 
looked around for the cause of this sudden retreat 
•< Perhaps,** I re|;»lied to Kaloolnh's inquiry, •* thert 
it a storm gathering, ind they are gone to seek a 
shelter deeper ia the wood." 

We advanced elose to the edge ef the bank, and 
looked out into the broad daylight that poured 
down firom above on flood ana field. There wss 
the same bright smile en the distant fieldi and }i!IXU; 
the same clear sheen la the deep water; the ssbm 
Ittitrons stillness in the perftimoa air: not a sin^ 
prognostic of any eonmotioa among the 4* 
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I i^aced my can AgaiDst a tree, and took a se&t 
vpoa an exposed portion of one of its root& Count- 
Ins herds of luiunoK compoecd of ouaggas, zebras, 
gzra% autdopes, hartrbeests, rocboks, springboks, 
DufTcdofli viKT-boars, and a dozen other Kinds, for 
vliich my recollection of African travels famished 
nn names, irere roaming over Uie fields on the other 
e'nle erf the river, or quietly reposing in the shade of 
the scattered mimosas, or beneath the groups of 
lofty palms, A herd of thirty or forty tall ungainly 
^^res came in sight, and took their -way, with awk- 
ward bat rapid pace, across the plain. I knew them 
at once to be giraffes, although tliey were the first 
that we lud seen. I was straining mv eyes to dis- 
eorer the animal tliat pursued them, when Kaloolah 
eaDed to me to come to her. She was about fifty 
yards fortlicr down the stream than where I was 
sitting. With nn unaccounUible degree of careless- 
ness, I arose and went towards her, leaving my gun 
leaning against tlie tree. As I advanced, slie ran 
oat to the extreme point of the little promontory I 
liave mentioned, where her maid was standing, and 
pointed to something over the edge of tlie clil£ 

** Oh, Jon than 1 " she exclaimed, *' what a curious 
and beautiful flower 1 Come, and try if you can get 
it for met- 

Advancing to the crest of the cliflP, we stood look- 
ing down its precipitous sides to a )ioint some twenty 
feet below, where grew a bunch of wild honey sucklesw 
Snddenly a stirtling noise, like the roar of thunder, 
or like the boom of a thirty-two i>oundcr, tolled 
through the wood, fairly slinking the sturdy trees, 
and literally making the ground quiver beneath our 
fteL Again it eame, that appalling and indescriba- 
bly awful sound ! and so clo&e as to completely stun 
na Roar upon roar, in quick succession, now an- 
Bonoeed the comirg of the king of beasts. ** The 
' lion! the lion! — Oh, God of mercy, where is my 
gon?" I started forward, but it was too late. 
Alighting, with a magnificent bound, into the open 
spate in front of us, the monster stopped, as if some- 
what taken aback by the novel appearance of his 
quarry, and erouchiiig his huge carcsss close to tlie 
ground, uttered a few deep snufflii:g sounds, not 
nnlike tlie preliminary erankings and growliiigs of a 
heavy steam-engine, when it first feels the pressure 
of th« steam. 

lie was, indeed, a monster I — fully twice as large 
as the largest specimen of his kind that was ever 
condemned by ^anin^ curiosity, to the confinement 
of the eaee. His boay^ was hardly less in size than 
that of a dray-horse; his paw as large as the foot of 
an elephant; while his head I — what can be said of 
•ueh a head t Concentrate tlie fury, the power, the 
capacity and the disposition for evil of a dozen thnn- 
der-storms into a round globe, about two feet in 
diameter, and one would tlien be able to get an idea 
of the terrible expression of thnt head and face, en- 
veloped and set off as it was by the dark frame-work 
of bristling maoa. 

The lower jaw rested upon the ground; tha 
mouth was slightly open, showing the rows of white 
teeth and tha blood-red ^ums, frtim which the lips 
were retracted io a majestio au«l right kingly grin. 
The brows and the skin around tlie eyes were eorru- 
gated into a splendid glory of radiant wrinkles, in 
the centra of which glowe»l two small globes^ like 
ttpala, but with a dnsky lustruusnen that no opal 
ever yet attained. 

For a few moments he remained motionleaa, and 
Uien, ae if satisfied with the result of his dose 
•emtmy, he began to slide along thognmnd towards 
«a; slowly one monstrous paw was nrotmdod after 
the other; slowly the huge tnftetl tail wared to and 
fro^ eometlmet striking hit hollow iUnk% and oo* 



casionally coming down upon the ground witli a 
sound like the falling of heavjr clods upon a coffin. 
There could be no doubt of his intention to charge 
US, when near enough for a springs 

And was tliere no hope I Kot the slightest, at 
least for myselC It was barely possible that one 
victim would satisfy him, or thnt, in the contest that 
was about to take place, I might, if he did not kill 
me at the first blow, so wound him as to indispose 
him for any furtlier exercise of his power, and tliat 
thus Kaloolah would cscane. As for me, I felt that 
my time had e<ime. Witn no weapon but my long 
knife, what diauce was there against such a mon- 
ster ff I cast one look at the gun that was leanins 
so carelessly against the tree beyond him, and 
I thought how easy it would be to send a bullet 
I through one of those glowing eyes into the depths 
I of that savage braiiu Kever was there a fairer 
• mark I But, alas ! it was impossible to reach the 
gun I Truly, ** there was a lion in tlie path.** 

I turned to Kaloolah, who was a little behind me. 
Her face expressed a variety of emotions; she could 
not speak or move, but she stretched out her han(^ 
as if to pull me back. Behind her crouched the 
black, wnose features were contracted into tlie 
awful gria of intense terror; she was too luueh 
frightened to scream, but in her face a thuueand 
yells of agony and fenr were incarnated. 

I remember not precisely what I raid. but. In the 
fewest words, I intimated to Kaloolah thot the lion 
would, probably, be satisfied witli attacking mc; 
that she must run by us as soon as he sprang uiK>u 
me, and, returning to the cnnip, waste no time, but 
set out at once under tlie charge of Hugh and Jack. 
She made no reply, ar.d I waited for none, but, 
facing tlie mor ster, advanced slowly towards him — 
the knife was firmly grasped in my^ right hand, my 
left side n little turned towards him, and my left 
ann raised, to guard os much as posi-ible against the 
first crushing blow of his paw. Further than this I 
had formed no plan of battle. In such a contest the 
mind has but little to do — all depends upon the in- 
stinct of the xnust.-les ; and well for a roan if good 
training has developed that instinct to the highest. 
I felt that I could trust mine, and that my brain 
need not bother itself as to the manner my musdea 
were going to act 

Within tliirty feet of my huge foe I stopped— «' 
cool, calm as a statue; not an emotion agitated m<^ 
Ko hope, no fear: death was too certain to permit 
eitlier passion. There is something in the conviction 
fk tlie immediate inevitablcness of death that re- 
presses fear; we are then compelled to take a better 
look at the king of terrors, and we find that he is 
not so formidable as we imagined. Look at him 
with averted glances and half-dosed eyes, and he 
has a most unposing, overawing presence ; but faee 
him, eye to eye; grasp his proffered hand man- 
fully, and he sinks from a right royal jiersonoge 
into a contemptible old gate-keeper on the tnmpike 
of life. 

I had time to tliink of many things, although it 
must not be supposed from the leisurely way in which 
I here tell the story that the whole affair occupied 
much time. Uke lightning, flashing from link to 
link along a chain conductor, did memory illuminate^ 
almost simultaneously, the chain of incidents that 
measwed my path in life, and that eonneetod the 
present with the post I could see the whole of my 
back track ** blazed * as eleariy as ever was a forest 
path by a woodman's axe; and ahead 1 ah, there 
was not mvch to see ahead t Twos but a short 
view; death hedged in the scene. In a few minutet 
ray eres would be opened to tlie pleasant siffhta 
b^oDd} lmt» ior Uie presenti death commanded «U 
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attenUon. And sneh a death 1 But why such a 
death I What belter death, except on the battle- 
field, in defence of one's eountry f To be killed by 
e lion ! Surely there ia a spice of dignity about it, 
maugrc the bem^ eaten afterwards. Suddenly tha 
mounter stopped, and erected his tail, stiff ana nio- 
tion1c.A5, in the air. Strange ts it may seem, the 
conceit occurreJ to me that the motion of his t*iil 
had acted as a safety-valve to the pent up mus- 
cular cnci*gy witiiin : ** He has shut tne steam off 
from the 'scape-pipe, and now he turns it on to his 
locomotive machinery. God have mercy upou mel 
— lie comes!" 

But ho did not comet At tiie instant, the light 
figiirc of Kalooluh rushed pa^t me : ** Fly, fly, Jon- 
'thrvn 1 " she wildly exclniuicd, as she dashed forward 
dircslly towards the lion. Quick as thonght, I 
divi.'icj her DMrpo^, an 1 spranz after her, grasping 
her dresi and pulling her forcibly back alnioit from 
witliiii thoic formidable jawi. Tiie astonished ani- 
mal g ive several junps sideways nnd backwards, 
and sto;)j>ci. crouching to the ground nnd growling 
an-i liiiluag his sides with renewed fury. lie was 
eleirly.tak3ii aback by our unexpected charge upon 
him, but it w.is evideiit that ne was not to bo 
frights icd into abaadj-iing his prey. His mouth 
wai nil Ic up for us, and thoro co ild be no doubt, if 
his motio.is were a little slow, that he considered us 
OS goo 1 as gorge L 

•* Fly, fly, Joa'thrin!** exclaimed Kaloolah, as she 
struggle 1 to breik from my grasp. "Leave mel 
LoAvo mo to die alone, bat oh I save yourself, 
quick! aloig the bi.ik. Yoii can escape — fly!** 

•* Never, Kalojlah.** I replied, fairly forciiiff her 
with quite ai exertion of strength behind me. 
"BaA, ba^kl Free my arm! Quick, quick! lie 
comsi!** Twai no tiiua for goatleaess. Houghly 
sh -iking her relaxing gra^p fro.n my arm she sunk 
now.'rlc^s, yot not iusd.isible, to the sround, while I 
lial juil ti;u j t3 faie the monster and plant one foot 
forward to receive him. 

Hj was in tlie very ast of springing I His hnce 
earcau w.ii evei ri<iiag under the impulsion of his 
contracting muiclei, when his actio.i was arrested in 
a way so uuex;>3(:ted, so wonderful, and so startling, 
that my sc:ise» were for the moment thrown into 
perfeH co ifusioa. Could I trust my siffht, or was 
the w'iiole aflfiur the illusion of a horrid dream ? It 
seemel as if one of the gigantic creepers I have 
mentioned had sudlenly quitted the canopy above, 
and, endowed with life aid a huge pair of widely 
disteadel jaws, had darted with the rapidity of 
lightning U]>on the crouching beast There was a 
trome:idons shaking of the tree tops, and a confused 
wrestling, and jumping, and whirling over and 
about, amid a cloud of upturned roots, and earth, 
and leaves, accompanied with the most terrific 
roars and^ groans. As I looked again, vision grew 
more distinct An immense body, gleaming with 
purple, green, and gold, appeared convoluted around 
the m.-ijcstio branches overhead, and stretching 
down, was turned two or three times around the 
fltruggling Hon, whose head and neck wera almost 
eoncealei from sight within the eavity of a pair of 
jaws still more capacious than his own. 

Thus, then, was revealed tha causa of the sadden 
silence throughout the wooda It was the presanca 
of tha boa that had frightened tlie monley and 
feathered tribes irtto silence. How opportunely 
was his presanoa manifested to nsl A moment 
mora and It w'onld have bean too lata. 

Gallantly did the lion struggle in tha folds of hit 
terribta auemy, whose grasp each instant grow mora 
Arm and sacura, and most astounding were thosa 
frightful yallt of raga and faar. Tha huga body of 



the soaka, fully two foet in diameter where it da- 
pended from the trees, presented tha most cvrioos 
appearances, and in such quick •ncccseioa that the 
eye could scarcely follow them. At o&a moment 
smooth aud fiezile, at tha next rongh and stiffened, 
or contracted into great knots — at one moment 
oyei-spread with a thousand tints of refleetad color, 
the next distended so as to transmit through the 
skin the golden eleams of the animal lightning that 
coursed up and down within. 

Over and over rolled the straggling beast, hot in 
vain all his strength, in vain all his efforts to free 
hiinsclC Grada:iUy his muscles relaxed in their 
exertions, his roar subsided to a deep moan, his 
tongue protruded from his mouth, and his fetid 
breath, mingled with n strong, sickly odor from tha 
serpent, diffused itself through the air, producing a 
sense of oppression, and a feeliii|; of weakness like 
that from breathing some deleterious gan 

I looked around. Kaloolah was on h«r knees, and 
the negrcss insensible upon the ground a few paces 
behind her. A sensation of giddine^^s warned ma 
that it was time to retreat Without a word I 
raised Kaloolah in my arms, ran towards the now 
almost motionless animals, and, tumitq; along tha 
bank, reached tha tree against which my gun was 
lea!iing: 

Darting back I seized the prostrate negrcss and 
bore her off in the same way. By this time both 
females had recovered their voices, Clefeuhn ex- 
ercising hers in a succession of shrieks, that com- 
Selled me to shake her somewhat mdely, while 
[aloolah eagerly besought ma to hurry back to tha 
camjx Tliere was now, however, no* CKcasion for 
hurry. The recovery of my gun altered the state 
of tha case, and my curiosity was excited to witneo 
the process of deglutition on a large scale which tha 
boa was probably about to exhibit It was impoa- 
sible, however, to resist Ktilookdi*s entreati«>s, and. 
after stepping up closer, to tha animals for ona 
good look, I reluctantly consented to turn back. ^ 

The lion was quite ueod, and with a slow motion 
the snake was uucoiling himself from his prey and 
from the tree above; As well as I eoold judge, 
without seeing him straightened out, he was be- 
tween ninety and one hundred feet In length — not 
quite so long as the 8eq)ent with which the army 
of Rcgnlus had its famous battle, or as many of tha 
same nninmls that I have since seen, but, as tha 
reader will allow, a very respectable sized auake; I 
have often regretted th:it we did not stop uiitU at 
least he had commenced his meoL Had i^heea 
alone I should have dona so. As it was, enriodty 
had to Yield to my own sense of prudeaea, and to 
Kaloolau*8 fearai 

We returned to our camp, where we found our 
raft all ready. The river was fully half a mila 
wide, and it was necessary to make two trips; tiia 
first with tha women and baggage, and the but with 
tlie horsea. It is unnecessary to dwell in detail 
upon all tha difficulties we encountered from tha 
rapid currents and whirling eddies of tha stream; 
suraca it that we got across In time for supper and a 
good night's sleep, and early in the monung ra> 
sumed our marcii through tha moit enchanting 
country in tha world. 

WILLIAM HENBT OHAMHOHK 

A OBADUATB of Ilarynrd in 1 629, and nf the Oriih 
bridffd divinity rahotd in 1838, U ft nenhewof the 
late Dr. William Ellory Chnnning, and thottnaf 
the Into Francis Dana Channinjc He U tlie !»• 
thor of aoveral vnlnnlde blo'trap-iieiil pablleitimiii 
Sadading the Mcmoin ^th$ B^Jt^mti IL /Vr> 
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Km of Cincinnati, an imporiaot contribution to 
the Margaret Fuller Memoir*^ and in 1848 a coin- 
preben>ive Memoir </ William EUery Ohauning^ 
with ExtraeUfrom hi$ Correspondence and 2IanU' 
•eripU. In tlie arrangement of these works Mr. 
Cbanning, in addition to his own d^nnnathetic 
comment^ has preserved to the extent of his ori- 
ginal materials an autobiographio narrative of the 
lives of the subjects, and ha^ drawn together am- 
ple illu:frt rations from various other sources. In 
1840 he translated for Mr. Kiplcy^s series of Spe- 
dmeiis of Foreign Literature, Joxiffrmfs Iniroduo- 
Hon to Ethici^ including a Critical Surrey of 
Moral Syetems, 

A few years since he had charge of an inde- 
pendent congregation in New York, and edited a 
ireekly reform jonmni, The Present^ in the inte- 
rests of transcendental socialism, which Lasted not 
beyond two years. He is now minister of the 
Unitarian chnrch in Liverpool, lately under the 
care of the Rev. John Hamilton Thorn, the bio- 
grapher of Blanco White. 

Mr. Ghanning is not of the Strauss or Parker 
school of rationalists, but more devotional and 
affinuative, at times a]iproaching Swedenbor^an- 
ism in his disi)06ition to unite a bold spiritual phi- 
losfophy with church life and social reorganiza- 
tion, lie has rare talents as an extempore speaker 
and preacher. 

WiLUAM Ellest Chankixo, also a nephew 
of the late Dr. Channinir, from whom his name is 
derived, and the Fon of Dr. Walter Channing, the 
medical writer and professor at IIrtr\'ard, is the 
anthor of two scrii*s of Poetm, published in Bos- 
ton in 1&13 and 1847 ; of a series of psychological 
essays in The Dial of 1844, entitled Youth of the 
Poet and Painter; a volume of thoughtful ob- 
servations, Conrertatione in Pome: Mwcen an 
ArtUt^ a CafholiCy and a Critic^ piiblished in 
1847; and The Woodman and other PoemB^ 1849. 

There is mnch originality and a fine vein of re- 
flection in both this author'^s prose and verse, — 
touching on the themes of the scholar, the love of 
nature, and the poetio visionary. 

nm poxK 
Eseh day, new Treasure brings him for his share, 
8o rich he is he never shall be poor, 
His lef M>iis nature reads him o*er and o'er. 
As oa each sunny day the Lake its shoreu 

Though others pine for piles of glittering gold 
A cloudless Sunset furnishes him enough 
His garments never eon grow Uiin or old. 
His way is always smooth though seeming rough. 

Even in the winter^s depth the Pine-tree stands, 
With a perpetual Summer In its leaves^ 
6o stands the Poet with his open hands, 
Xor ears nor sorrow him of Life bereaven 

For though his sorrows fUl liks ley rain, 
Straightway the clouds do open where he goes, 
And c*en hu tears beeome a precious gain ; 
Tis thus the heart of Mortals that he know^ 

Ihe lipres of his Landscape may appear 
Sordid or poor, their colors he can pornl^ 
And listening to the hooting he coa hear, 
Sneli hanuo^ies as never sung the aobt 

Attd of his gain he maketh no aeeoiial» 
lle*a rich enough to scatter on the way ; 



His springs are fed by an unfailing foont^ 
As great Apollo trims the lamp of day. 

Tis in his heart, where dwells his pure Desire 
Let other outward lot be dark or fair; 
In coldoet weather there is inward fire. 
In fogs he breathes a clear celestial air. 

So sacred is his Calling, that no thing 
Of disrepute can follow in hie patli. 
His Destiny too high for sorrowing. 
The mildness of his lot is kept from wrath. . 

Some shady wood in Summer is his room. 
Behind a rock in Winter he can sit, 
Tlie M'ind shall sweep his chamber, and his loom 
The birds and insects, weave content at it 

Above his head the broad Skiea^ beauties are^ 
Beneath, the ancient carpet of tlie eaKh ; 
A glance at that, unvcileth eveij star. 
The other, joyfully it feels his birth. 

So let him ptand, resigned to his Estate, 
Kings cannot compAss it, or Koblea have, 
Tliey are the children of some handsome late. 
He, of Himself, is beautiful and brave. 

WILLIAM EULGUB. 

Thb Kev. William Hague, a pn>mincnt clergyman 
of the Baptii>t denomination, is a native of the 
state of New York. He was graduated at Hamil- 
ton College, N. Y., in 1826, and has since filled 
important stations in the pulpit of his denomina- 
tion at Providence, in Boston, at Newark, N. J., 
and at his present station of Albany, New York. 
He is the author of numerous occasional addresses 
and orations^ including Discourses on the Life and 
Character or John Quincy Adams, and the mis- 
sionarv Adoniram Jtidson. He has lately, in 1 855, 
published two v<»lumes, Christ iauVy and Statee- 
manship^ with Kindred Topics^ and Ifome L/Cy a 
series of lectures. In the fonner he has treated 
of tlie various relations of government and religion 
in matters of home ropilation, and especially the 
condition of Eastern Europe, now rapidly rising 
into new importance: in the latter he pursues the 
most prominent circumstances of domestic and 
social life. In both ca*^s he shows the man of 
reading and of sound moderate opinions. 

Margaret Fuller, who met Mr. Hague at Provi- 
dence in 1837, has happily characterized his force 
as a preacher and lecturer in a iiassago of her 
diary : — " He has a very active intellect, sagacity, 
and elevated sentiment ; and, feeling strongly tliat 
God is love, can never preach without earnestness. 
His power comes fin>t irom his glowing vitality of 
temperament. His moral attraction Is his indi- 
viduality. I am much interested in this tmly 
animated being.**^ 

TBI cwnTAnos or tasto. 
- Nothing is beautiful but what b true,** sav the 
Rhetoricians. This is a universal maxim. Conform- 
ity to truth is beauty, real and permanent Study 
nature. Seek truth. The laws of nature are distin- 
guished by simplicity, and simplicity has an abiding 
charm whether it appear in literature or art, in cIm- 
raeter or monnenk Thenee affectation always dis- 
pleases when it Is discovered. Though affectation 
be tha fashion, yet It ap|)eart eontempUble as soon 
as it loses tlia delttslve enarm of novelty or a naoML 
In Franca, fiuhioa onee declared for an affeeted no- 
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fflicon«e of are^ Thence we hear MonUiffne M^ng. 
" I liaT€ iievor yet bc«n apt to imiuite Uie negligent 
ff.irb. ol>»crvabl« amonj? the young men of our tiiae, 
to wear my eloak on one shoulder, my bonnet on on« 
B\*U and one MiK-king ia »«»mcwhnt more di*or«ler 
thuil the other, nionnt to express a manly dis«Liiii of 
uuch exotic oruanietiU, and a contempt of art. 
There U no boauly in the cnltivattd noghjronee even 
of trifles* It i* oiily that which i» occu^i.•Ilul, nnpro- 
priate. and which indicates a mind eniragcd and 
tth*«>rbcd in »«>mcthing worthy of it wliicU tnily 
ploxHW. 8e<»tt baw it in bis Lady o( the Lake, 
whcii he said, 

■ With hoai tipmHcd. and 1**ok InUnt, 
Anil cvi- aTnl .ar alu-Mth-c bent. 
And 1«"«<-W* fliiMB Uck, and ll|»» apart, 
Llkf iiiuii'iitiCMi «»r<Jr.tUn art, 
III li«tv-d ic ni-Hid AiC H-> iit«-d to »taiM, 
Till* gu^rdUo Nabd oTUic btnuid. 

Ko kindred gi accadoniihcrof whom it may be said- 
Cornel Ji«<l eof. St once her sir, 
lloili Mnrti.d, th •lb«»lh ** in n«gleet«d; 
Car4•ll•^• fho l» *«T »i •rtful ears, 
Aff«ciiug to ttfcm UDsflecU^ 



Truth to nature, then, is beauty, and to study the 
Inw* of nature is to ehastcu and devclope the taste 

for be:iuty. . , 

Another means of cuUivating good taste, »s to study 
the expretnon of character or d^fiyn in which the 
bciiMty of ohie-t4 consist-*. In the m:iterial world, 
every thing beautiful is a manifcstjition of eertiiiii 
quftlltie^ which are by nature agreeable to the mind ; 
and to ascertain wluit the^c arc, to point them out 
distinctly, to classifv them, is a pleasing mode of re- 
fining and quickeaiag the taste for beauty. " Tlie 
lon".r 1 live," said one, '* the more fa-niliar I become 
with the world aroiind me. Oh I that I could feel 
the keen xest of which I was susceptible when aboy^ 
and all was new and fairP "The longer I live," 
sava another, " th? more charmi^d I become with the 
beauties of a iiicture or a hindsc.ipc." The first of 
the,*e had a natural Uste for beauty which he had 
never developed bv stu lying the exprc-«ions of cha- 
racter, whicli eonslit\iU the loveliness of crcalion. 
The other, regarding the outw^ard universe as a 
splcn.lid system of s^ig l^ directed iiis attention to the 
tiling signified ; loved to contemplate the moral qua- 
lities which were beaming forth from all the sur- 
rounding obiects, and thus saw open bcf«»re him a 
bi»undles4 field, ever glowing with new coloi-s and 
fre.^h attractions. The first, a* he hear<l a piece of 
music, might from the meehanisTU of his nature feel 
some pleasure arising fn»:n novelty, or a regular suc- 
cession of sounds, which famili irity would sooii dii- 
iwl Tiie other, a* he studied the expression of cha^ 
m.ter. which those tones gave forth^as for iiisUnce, 
wiJh the loud sound he associated the ideas of ]>ower 
or peril, with the low. those of delicacy and gentle- 
ne*«. with the acute, tliose of fear und surprise, with 
the grave, solemnity and dig!»ity : he would become 
more and more deeply touched and enraptured, 
while listening to the music of nature in the voice 
of singing winds or in tlie plaint of an .fiohan harp, 
in the crash of thunder or in the roar of the eatar 
ract, in the murmur of the bro«»k or in the moan of 
Uie ocean, in Uie sigh of the leph^r or in the breath 
of the whirlwind, or while listening to the mutie^ 
art breaking forth from the loud^unding trumpet, 
the muffled drum, or Zion's lyro which bangt npon 
Mligion't ihriiii^ 



of honorable liiieogo in tlie old wortd and the 
new. The family i* </ English aiic«try, and 
sccina to have belonged to the solid yeomanry of 
the old 8axon tinier Ti-e American progenitor 
was John Oscr^tod, who was born July 23, 1595, 
and who emiirniU'd from Andover, Enghind, pre- 
vious to the year 1039, and who, with C^vomor 
BrnUtrcet, founded the town of Andover, Ma««, 
where hi* large fiirm is still held by his descen- 
dants. He liad four kas, John, SU'ijlicn, Chris- 
topher, a!ul Tlionias. 

Fn)in the first son John, in the sixth genera- 
tion from the father, w^as descended the lion. 
Samuel 0-i^HHl,of Revota!«mary memory and of 
Rc-voliitit>iiary virtue, w':i*> has a clmiu of hia 
own u|)on attention hetv ai the author of several 
production-*. He was b -ni Febmary 14, 174S, at 
Andover, Ma^% was a irraduate of Harvard of 
1770, and applied him-.-l: is>r a while to the study 
of theolog}-, when iLe War oi IndeiK»ndenoe 
breaking out, ho tix»k |<irt in its affiiirs; was in 
the sskimiLih at Lexin^xi ; became aido to Gene- 
ral Ward ; then an iiiij»rtant moinbcr of tlio pro- 
vincial cimgrosH of Ma~achusetts ; a delegate to 
the r'Mvzre^^ of tlie c vLiV^lcration at Philadelphia 
In 1781, an I in 1785 Yir^i Commissioner of the 
Nati»iii.d Treasury. He was sacceeded in thia 
latter olfivv, on the new a<ljnstinent of the Con- 
8titntit»n, by Ale3can«!i:r Hamilton. This duty, 
and hi* apiHVmtment by Washington as Post- 
iiui««ter General, kept Llm at New York, of whic^ 
city he w::s a resident in the latter portion of his 
prolonged life, holding various poiitions <jf trust 
and wmfidonce. Hi* mansion in Franklin Bquaro 
has an historical na:ne. as the heid-qnarters of 
Washington. His pnV.'cations were chiefly of a 
religious character, *• Remarks on Daniel and 
Revelations," "A Ltiter on Episoopacv," a 
Tolnme on *' Theology and Metaphysics,^ an- 
other of " Olironoh*^." He was an elder of 
the Hritk Prv-sbyteriaa Church in Beeknianatrert, 
wIkto he was interrbl at his death, August 12, 
1818.* 

The Rer. David 0«2ood, one of the most noted 
of the Xew England divines, of tlie Federalist 
Ftamp in ptditics and of the Arminian school in 
thoologv, was desceiided from the second son 
Stephen, in the fifth p>ncratJon from the progeni- 
tor, John 0*goi>d. He died at the age of sevens- 
four, in 18J2, havin* fed a distinguished oareer as 
tlie minister of Meilf<*nL His publioations wen 
numcrons occasional discourses. 

The Rev. Samuel (K,7xk1 is descended fromtbd 
third son, Obristophtf Osgood, of Andover, in 
the seventh geneniti«ia from John, the founder 
of the family in America. He wa^ bom in Charier 
town, M:i9«., Augort SO, 1813; became a gra- 
duate of Harvard in 1882, and completed hia 
theological edncation at Cambridge in 1885. 
After two years of 6avel he was appointed pas- 
tor of the Unitariaa Congregational Chnroh In 
Nashua, K. H., in If^; and at the dose of the 
year 1841. took cbaiige of the Wej^tminster Oon- 
ffiegational Chnreh in Providenoa, R. I. In 
October, 1849, he saeeeeded the Rev. Dr. Dewej 



BAMUVLoeooon. 
Till Rev, Banmel Osgood, of the Unitarian 
Chnroh, of Kew Yoris la a member of nfiunilj 
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llr. Osgood hAs published tmnslntions firom the 
German of Oltiiautta on the Passion of Chritt^ 
in Boston, 1839, and DeWeUe's Practical Ethics^ 
with nn originnl introduction, Ba-ston, 1842, in 
two volaracs. Ilis original works are several 
Tolnnics of a devotional chnrncter, and nnmerons 
articles of research, scholar^Iiip, and pliilosoplii- 
cal ocnmcn, in the hiirljcr periodical literature. 
He has published Studies in ChriHian Biogra' 
phy^ or JIour$ with Theologians and Rrformer*^ 
induding sevenil of the Church fatlicrs, C:Jvin, 
Grotias George Fox, Swcdcnborcr, Jonathan 
Edwanlfs and others; God uith Man^ or Foot- 
prinU of Providential Z«iAt«, devoted to bibli- 
cal characters of the Old and New Testament ; 
The Hearth Stone; Thoughts vpon Home Lfe in 
our C»tie$y and Ifile-Stones in our Lfe Journey^ 
tho latter peculiarly exhibiting the kindly, earnest, 
affectionate tone of the antlior*s pastoral minis- 
trations. 

Mr. Osjrood lias been & freqnent contributor to 
the Christian Examiner, as well as to other lite- 
rary and theological Journals ; while as one of the 
editors of the Christian Inquirer, the weekly 
newspaper organ of the Unitarians in New York, 
he has diligently completed the round of perio<li- 
c&l literature in all its relations. Whilst a tem- 
porary resident of the West in 183G and 1837, ho 
was co-editor of the Western Messenger, a religions 
monthly, published in Kentucky. Ilis associate 
in tliir enterprise was tlio Rev. Jnmes Freeman 
Clarke, a graduate of Harvard of 1829 ; formerly 
a Unitarian minister at Louisville, Kentncky, and 
afterwards at Boston. The Western Me&(«nger 
was a monthly magazine, published chiefly at 
Louisville, and for a time at Cincinnati. Mr. 
Glaii:e la the anthor of numerons short poems, of 
a portion of the Memoirs of Margaret Fuller, and 
of two religloiis worki|*«Tha Doctrine of For- 
glTCiMMi** and »0a Pnqrw.** 



Mr. Osgood^s published orations, speeches, and 
sermons, have also been numerous, and include 
the prominent topics of the day connected with 
education and literary institutions.* Among his 
j)6rsonal connexions with the latter, is his pro- 
minent participation in the management of tho 
Kew York Historical Society. 

As a speaker, Mr. Osgood is clear, full, and em- 
phatic, a well toned voice seconding a ready com- 
mand of appropriate langtiage. He is well read 
as a scholar, fertile in analysis, and happy in the 
use of illuArations from history, biography, or 
morals. In his pulpit relations he is ranked 
among the more evangelical class of Unitarian 
clergymen ; and although a fond student of Ger- 
man literature, and an independent tliinker, has 
never yielded to the rationalism characterii>lic of 
German tlieology. Ho usually preaclies without 
notes, and his sermons and pastoral care are 
more strongly marked by love for the a$:sociations, 
festivals, literature, and ^men of the ancient 
church, than is common with ministers of tlie 
extreme Protestant school to which he belongs 
by position. He was brought up under tfie minis- 
try of the Rev. James Walker, tho President of 
Harvard, took his religious views and philoso- 
phical ])rincipled from that eminent moralist 
and theologian, and has continued to sustain 
towards him a close personal and professional 
relation. 



ofMr. O-^omd In t^mpldcti sjid pL'Ki>dLra1». Jn ll>«? Wr^lern 

MfSfcTipvr:— r)i¥»lcjil Tiifrt>r}'fsf ATr*ilhpr Lift, l^Sfi : DfWt-j'» 

Old WotM m d Nt'W. lv^.tS ; |^t# nf \h^ Trai'le. 1^37 ; Rube*- 

Iti<'rrft.lsS7; 1> Il6:bnL'h*i^j^tfm orNjilnTP,l*^3'iit Pies^coiUftaa- 

eroft, and Carli-le, lf-3.1 Jn ili* Clirl?lt»in ExuniSnir :— Kdu«- 

llnij In ilieW.fti. l^ST; I>i ^,^T^^ nt> Ca?br.lirlMTK T>ST : Dc\Vtrtt*i 

Svpt^m of liiliplun, ^^m ; Pt ^Vt irc > 1Ucv\t*f\^9\ PmlUflu, 

t^^s ; Amfilrin EductUxn, 1HS9: ^nUr<lt t^hm^l Jn Ulef»iuf«, 

iKTi*; tjlucqri.n cf WfdU^riv 154^: JutilTrny* EHiljr*. tH**; 

Cl^rl^tUn Klldlca bt^fure tbf Krrurrnnilr.n. 1S4^ Cba tsLflan E:iM« 

MiiiN< He I'lCurmatlHn. ]?41 ; hj^iG TnvTui- nai ^nlitiitfj t'brli- 

I tU«!4}iy, IMS; Sl Pt^ur* ^:|.l^Tk^ jMi ; J^ne U |3M;^«J^ ih« 

• P-a-t iif Pitwyhm. IHS; TLiinIitrxr f'oiUfit Ue y^^We oft ili* 

1 Oid T«*l(iific'«M"44 ; Kr^nclilnp EvUmiMifi. 1?44; Ccmrea^ 

i Uoiis ond Di»rtr^r£a?t.'S, IlE4r> ; KF^dUiin b«meeiii \>'A and Kqw 

' Aiij;M«4trp mnA hi* Wfirki, 31-40 : Itleintitr nf C^Jl^l4^f< J. >'(*![, 

; Tm\^, orKivthi^a, IMU I Ungii CmMuMiid hbTlnuf^ t?-4T : Jitbn 

; Wcji^ltt. 1S47; JiKriaihitu Kclwai^fs IMS; aiiUilai,ti j and 

! S.rl.vi^in, IH^ : SL Theresa una Ibc Do%oifp* lif l^r-aln, iMt; 

U-bl ; r.^vitil A^ikpU of Judalun, lliS i TLe Chorfh *>f Um 
I FiittThnt CcT^lurlrF, 1^; Milium In Aur Day. ISM : Am*- 
I tW^T* mi4 Men t4 thaOld Wurldl, U^i In tjie Kirrth Ame- 
I Tir.in KeTh'^w, Ch5j*s4ki.tom ^nA hh K'oqiitnc^. JJ-I^: Jn ib« 
' Jjilillarlicf^a E^acm, 6h tltmmti and h^H Tlmc^fv INK : Sicttallfi^ Iq 
; the Usiittd Stales, Ctl^^^tlaIl Knttw, l^L2 1 The MIntiM- \a 
. tilth lieinl-jiIiiTtP, Ktw VflTk Qiioflrrlv, ItM ; tk^ilrm Tto- 
l iilipt*, ruthflm'ft Monihlj, If 54 ^ L-yok^ttd rbi? J<>nll i^t- 
! arthWt 1*^5^ lie bo? pulll'ht*! lti« fulkiwhi? hrrnrfhc— Tbt 
j &f»i- of RtthUhcm. IWO : MntiirvFlntton t,f Oud* 1*41 : F*t«- 
I Well At >'i;Lshiitd* IMI I Mfm^r> aid Hi^P** Two e^Tniun^ oq, 
I loA'Tlne: Provldtr***, 1N&: ticfiib ff Prefldtnt Tjub^lFSO; 
I Quarlar C4iittity vt Iht (Isnrch ot ih* Wci'Mab, ItF^Sl ; Tht 
\ SchoTir'i Bmth : a Tribute to Ai^4rf we Kofttm» If^ ■ P«^r^ 
' tloD and Tridi^ : 6vrnnr>ii 1 1 X^ultTlIk-. Kjr,« th^ i Ij^ utiht 
I AiTtk, l^M i Lf t'cmis Iff (ho Yrar nf Cwlfliratk a If^ ; Flfti'fn 
Bj^rmflii* In ihff Tolomc ■^rc^^idv njimt'd, iti3^ enlltkd^'" God wttb 
>len." If&a, et^t'Mhi » mid Ad-ltrsw-i iiubU?ljLd :— An'r^rkOQ 
FrinclplrF— <i,n Orulkui^ Uii© ; TIj* FijiI* otlldijcjtkm In Kcvk 

Wlllkrii*— &tn^» eb at PMijidihihK lH& ; Ihf ^rhwA^. of Ktw 
Enir^iiKl— f^tK-irli At K«w Erifflatnl Dlntic^r. If451i ; Pptrcli hrf^'7% 
the M**^afliuMltPi Blhl^^ BiKWif, lis3I ; Tti# PirtJcrt#-f F*nt- 
trrn-» Oii.f« n IfM ; Jtc rrmrl,! OQ th^ Hi o^h of PanJel Wrfc- 
ilof, l^M; eisfltfth In Unltlruurr' rtn ChuK-fc Prtnclpl"^*, 1e6f; 
thm Tiimii\vT% of Maryl«nd— llcmarki nt, OmlihMore, l^^l 
Tln> Piliitlitlfl ftf MtiTumI lii^yr^hrr— ■ l1crcATtt|ie Adtji^^i^ 
IKSa: Thfl Flymouih C^lfbrniVoft. li^W ; Stinl-C*r4*Tinl*r mT 
tdi* Ksw V«»rk HUturlr«> %(KUiy. 1&M : Tbft Orli'iilil lUw^ 
Aitdr<p»* M Phe JttitiFiiTiiilnfi of ihi? ilewhh ImttiultL, ifMl 
Amttlvnn Elo^tteUfiO — &|h;wIi m lb« lUflli-dAj «f l]«&r|f 
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moimcsKcn or mtsood— rmoH MiLS^roirai n o^ UFa- 

iOVftMBT. 

From tlie old buttle hill, I can see the site of the 
•chool-liouse where two or three hundred boys were 
gathered together to be whipped and tnught as their 
fathers were before them. A new edifice, indeed, 
has taken the place of our school, yet upon its 
statelier front I can see, as if drawn in the air by a 
•tnin^e pencil, the outline of tluit ancient buildine; 
with Its round belfry, whose iron tongue held snch 
imperial comniaml uf our hours. It costs no great ef- 
fort t«i 8U!nmon back one of those famous Examination 
Days that absorbed the anticipation of months, and 
ma'de the week almost breathless with anxiety. 
There shines the nicely sanded floor, which the cun- 
ning sweeper had marked in waving figures, to re- 
deem it from association with any vulgar dost 
There sit tlie School Committee, chief among them 
the trim chairman, upon whose lips, when he pro- 
nounces Uie final opinion of the ooard, the very 
fates seem to rest tlieir judgment There, too, is the 
throng of parents, kindred, and friends, who have j 
come to note the performances of the boys, to look < 
pity upon tlicir mistakes, and to smile sjrmpathj ' 
upon their successes. Should the presidential chair 
fall to his lot, no prouder and more radiant day can 
eonie to tlie school-boy, than when, with new 
cloUics and shiniiiff shoes, he stands forth to speak 
his well-conucd piece, and wears away among the 
admiring crowd tae ribboned medal tliat marks his 
triumph. 

Our schoolmasters were great characters in our 
eyes, and the two who held succeisively Uio charge 
of the grammar department, made a prominent 
figure in our wayside chat, and to this day we ean find 
some trace of th^eir influence in our very speech and 
manner. Tliey were men of very dilTercnt stamp and 
destiny. The first of them was a tall fair-faced man, 
with an almost perpetual smile. I always felt kindly 
towards him, though it wiis not easy to decide 
whether his smile was the expression of his good- 
nature, or the mask of his severity. He wore it 
very much tlie same when he flogged an offender, m 
when he praised a good recitation. He seemed to 
delight in making a joke of punishment, and it was 
a favorite habit of his, to fasten upon the end of hb 
rattan the pitch and gum taken from the mouths of 
masticating urchins, and then, coming u^n Uieir 
idleness unawares, he would insert the glutinous im- 
plement in their hair not to be withdrawn without 
an adroit jerk and the loss of some scalp locks. 
Poor fellow I his easy nature probably ruined him, 
and he left the school, not long to follww any in- 
dustrious calling. When, a few years afterwards, I 
met him in Boston, with tlie marks of broken health 
and fortune in his face and dress, the sight was 
shocking to all old associations, as if a dignity quite 
sacerdotal had fallen into the dust His earthly 
troubles have long been ended, ond I take some plea- 
sure in recording a kind and somewhat grateful feel- 
ing towards one whose name I have not heard 
spoken these many years. His snecessor was a man 
of different mould, a stem, resolute man, his fiioa 
fuU of an expression that seemed to say that eirenm- 
•tances are but aeeidenta, and it is the will that 
makes or mart the roan. Ha was not in roboat 
health, and it seemed to some of w, who were 
thoughtful of his feelings, that were it not for thia, 
he would have been likely to pursue a more ambl- 
tiooa eareer, and give to the bar tha ezeellent gifts 
that he devoted to teaching. He was a roost faith- 
ful teacher, and hit frown, like tlia rain e1ond,hadn 
richer blessing for many a wayward idler, than hb 
predccessor'a perennial smiU Ue has borne the 
iHirdea and the beat of the day for naay along 



yefcr, with ample sueeees, and when he falls at hb 
post, it will be with the consciousness of having 
done a good work for his race, in a calling far more 
honored by Heaven than any of the more ambitious 
spheres that perhaps won his yonthlul enthusasm. 
Wdl savs the noble Jean Paul Richter :— ** Honor to 
those who labor in school-rooms I Although they 
may fall from notice like the spring blossoms, like 
the spring Uossoms they fall that Uie frnit nuiy be 
bomJ* 

There are two 6ther personages that have much 
to do with every youth's education, and whose 
names are household words in every New England 
home. The doctor and the minister figure Inraely 
in every boy's meditations, and in our d^y, the loy- 
alty that we felt towards their professions bad not 
been troubled by a homosopathic doubt or a radical 
scruple. In our case, it needed no especial docility 
to appreciate these functionaries.* Our doctor was 
a most emphatic character, a m.in of decided mark 
in the eyes alike of friends and enemies. He wss 
very impatient of questions, and very brief yet pithy 
in hU advice, which was of mnrvelloos point and sa- 
gacity. He lost his brevity, however, the moment 
that other subjects were broached, and he eoold tdl 
a good story with a dramatic power that would 
have mads him famous upon the sttge. He was re- 
nowned as a surgeon, and could guide the kmfe 
within a hair's breadth of a vital nerve or artery 
with his left hand quite as firmly as with lib right 
This ambi-dexterity extended to other faculties, and 
he was quite as keen at a negotiation as at an am- 
putation. He was no paragon of conciliation, and 
many of the magnates of the profession appeared to 
have little liking for him, aud sometimes called him 
a poor schohir, rude in learning and taste, but luckr 
in hb mechanical tact But he beat tliem out m 
thb notion, as of nuny others, bv giving an anniver- 
sary discourse before the State MedicaT Association, 
which won plaudits from his severest rivals, for its 
classical elegance, as well as its professional learn- 
ing and sagacity. It was said that the wrong aide 
of him was very wrong and very rough. But these 
of us who knewhim ns a friend, tender and tme, nev« 
believed that he had any wron^ side. Certain it i% 
that they who grew up under his practice have been 
little inclined to excnange the regular school of 
medicine, with its scientific method and gradml 
firogress. for any new nostrums of magical preten- 
siona. 

Our minister had the name of being the wise man 
of the toirn, and I do not remember to hare heard 
a word in disparagement of hb inind or motives, 
even among those who questioned the soundness of 
hb creed. Hb voice has always been as no other 
man*s to many of us, whether heard as for the fint 
time at a father^s funeral, as by me when a child five 
years old, or in the pulpit from year to year. He 
came to our parish when quite younjr, and when 
theolo^cal controversy was at ita full height A 
polemie stvle of preaching was then oommmi, and 
nndoubtedly in bis later years of calm stady, and 
mors broad and spiritual philosophising, ho woold 
have read with some good-natured ^s^eo of the 
head, the more fiery diseouraes of hb novitiata, 
whilst he might recognise, tliroughont» the aamt 
spirit of manly independence, republican bnmanitY, 
and profound rerereneethat have marlced hia whelt 
career. There was always sometliing peooliariy 
iropressivo in hb preaching. Each sermon bad one 
or more pitliy savings that a boy could not forget; 
and whoa the thoughts wore too profomid or ab» 

• Dr.Wmiam J. Wslker, sT Charisstown, Hma, oit fla 
Bi?.taMsWslkai^novPnsldsatsrUsnwiL^ .^ • 
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ttnet lor our comppcheitfioo, th«re itm an eftrncet- 
Des& and reality in the manner vh»cli hold the at- ■ 
t<?ntion, like a brava ship under full sail Uiat fixes 
the pare of the Bneotator, though he may not know 
whither she is bonnd or what is her cargo, sure 
enough that slie i« loaled witli something, and is going 
right smartly soinevhere. It was evident tliat our 
mii.ifter was a faithful student and indefntignble 
thinker. When the be-t books afterwards came in 
ocr wny, we found that tlie guiding lines of moral 
and spiritual wisdom had already been set before us, 
and we had been made familiar with the well win- 
nowed wheat from the ^reat fields of humanity. 
Every tliought, whether onginal or from books, bore 
the stamp of the preachcr^s own indiriduality ; and 
may well endorse the caving, tJiat upon topics of 
phHofophie analysis and of practical morals be was 
without a superior, if not without a rival in our 
pnlpitSL It IS a great thing for young people to 
grow np under hapjiy religious auspices, and religion 
it«^elf has a new cnarm and power when dispensed 
by a man who is always named in the family with 
reverence and tendcrncsaL The world would be far 
bf-tter, and Cliristian service would be much more 
truly valued, if there were more just and emphatic 
tribute paid to cfiicicnt pastoral labor. Our well 
known mii.isterlias now a more conspicuous station; 
but he cannot easily have deeper influence than 
when p&fitor for a score of years over a united 
parish, and one of the leaders of public opinion up- 
on all topics of high importance. It is well that the 
new poet is in such harmony with the previous 
career ; for the head of a eollege, aceording to our 
old-fashioned itlcn«, should bo a minister, and he 
should always abide in duo manner by the pastoral 
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As wo dose our sketch with this vivid picture 
before us, we cannot but glance at the changes that 
have come over Christendom since Augustine's time. 
Could the legend preserved by Gibbon, and told of 
•even young men of that oge, who were said to have 
come forth alive from a eave at Ephcfiis, where they 
had been immured for death by the Tugun Emperor 
Decius, and whence they were said to have euici gcd, 
awakened from nearly two centuries of slumber, to 
revisit the scenes of their youth and to behold with 
astoDishment the cro^s displayed triumphant, where 
pnce the Ephcsian Diana reigned supreme ;— could 
this legend be rirtuolly fulfilled in Augustine, dating 
the slumber from the period of his decease ; could 
the great Latin father have been saved from dissolu- 
tion and have sunk into a deep sleep in the tomb 
where Possidius and his clerical companions laid him 
with solemn hymns and eucharistie sacrifice, while 
Genseric a!id his Vandals were storming the city gates; 
and eould he but eome forth in our day, and look 
upon oar Christendom, irould he not be more star^ 
led than were the seven sleepers of Ephesus I There 
indeed roll the warea of tlie aame great sea ; there 
gleom the waters of the rirer on which so manT 
times he had gared, mnnng upon ita varied patA 
from the Atlas mountains to the Mediterranean, full 
of lessons in human life; there stretehes the land- 
scope in its beauty, rich with the olive and the fig- 
tree, the citron and the Jujube, But how changed 
are all else. The indent Nnmidia is ruled by the 
French, the eountrymen eC Martin and Hilary ; it is 
the modern Algienn Hippo b only a ruin, and near 
Its siU is the bovtliug aaauiaetaring town of Bona. 
At Constentine, near bj, t^USi lingei* a solitary 
diiiroh of tlie mof Oonatantina, and the only baild- 
bf to nmiiid AogMtlM «f the thurehes of hit own 



day. In other places, as at Bona, the mosque hat 
been converted into the Christian temple, and its 
mingled emblems might tell the ostonishcil saint how 
the CroM had struggled with the Crescent, and how 
it had conquered. Go to whatever church he would 
on the 28th of Ai>gwt, he would hear a ma^ in com- 
memoration of his dratli, and might learn that similar 
services were oflTerod in every country under the sun, 
and in the imiierial language which he so loved to 
Bpcuk. Let h.m go vieAtwurd to the s en coatt, and 
he finds the n^ w city, Algiers, and if he arrived at a 
favorable time, he miirht hear the cannon niii.ouno- 
iijg the appn»a<h of the Murtoillcs steamier, see the 
IKHiple throng the shore for the hist French news, 
and thus contemplate at once the mighty agencies of 
the modern world, powder, print, and steam. Al- 
though full of amazement, it would not be all ad- 
mirutiotu lie would find little in tlie motley popu- 
lation of Jews, Beibers, Moors, and French, to 
c<inso1e him for the absence of the loved i)oople of 
his charge, whose graves not ft stone would appear 
to mark. 

Should he desire to know how modem men philo- 
sophised in reference to the topics that once dis- 
tracted his Mnnicheon period, he would find enough 
to interest and nstonish him in the rages of Spinoza 
and Leibnitz, SwcdcnboigandSchellii g; and would 
be no indifTcreitt student of the metapliysical creeds 
of Deacarte*, ai.d Loi:k, and Knnt Much of Dovcltv 
would undoubtedly appear to him united with much 
familinr and ancient, should he inquire into the 
state of theology thro'ii^h Christendom, in order to 
trace the ii.ilueiice of his favorite doctrines of origi- 
nal sin and elective grace, he would lenm tliat they 
had never in their di'cidcd forms been favorites with 
the Catholic Church, that the imperial mother had 
canonised his name and proscribed his peculiar 
creed, and that the principles that fell with the walls 
of the hallowed Tort Koyal, had found their warm- 
est advocates in Switzerland, in Scotland, und far 
America, beyond the Roman communion. He would 
recognise his mnntle on the shoulders of Calvin of 
Geneva, and his followers, Knox of Scothind, nnd 
thoi-e mighty Puritans who trusting in Go<l and his 
decreeing will, colonised onr own hew England, and 
brought with tliem a faith and virtue Uiat have 
continued, while their stern dogmas have been con- 
siderably mitigated in the creed of their children. 
The Institutes of Calvin would assure him that the 
modern age pobscssed thinkers cleor and strong as he, 
' and the worlc of Edwards on the Will would pro- 
bably move him to bow his head as before a dialee- 
tician of a logic more adamantine than his own, and 
make him yearn to visit the land of a divine, who 
united an intellect so mighty with a sjaritso humble 
and devoted. Bliould he come omoLg us, he would 
find multitudes to respect his name, and to accept 
his csfrcntial principles, though few, if any, to agree 
with him in Lis views of the doom of infanta, or of 
the limited offer of redemption. He would think 
much of our orthoKlozy quite Pelosian, even when 
tested by the opinion of present champions of the 
ancient &th. In the pages of Channing he would 
tibink of his old antagonist, Pelaffiut, revived with 
renewed vigor, enlarged philosophy, and added elo- 
quence. He might call tnis pernaps too fond cham- 
pion of the diffnity of man Dj the name, Pelagiut, 
—like him in doctrine, like hun, at the name denotes^ 
a dweller by the sea. Who shall say how much the 
influences of position helped to form the two eham- 
pions of human nature, tlie ancient Briton and the 
modem New Englander, both in part at least of the 
tame Britisli race, both nnrted by the teaeide, the 
one by the shores of Walea or Brittany, the other by 
thebiiohefRhodttlskad. «Vo not en earth,** taji 
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ChanninoL ** has helped to form roe to much as tbat i 
beach. There I lifted up mv voice in praise amidst 
Uic tempest There, sofiencJliy boaut j, i poured out 
my thaiiksgiTihg and contrite coure^ioitf^ Tliere, 
in reverential syrapatliy with the mighty ])ower 
around inc. 1 became conscious of power within." 

How long b<*r(>i*e the human soul shall reach so 
full a dcvel<ipme:it, tliat fuith nnd works, reason and 
authority, human ability and divine grace shall be 
decaicd h:irtnonioua, ami men cca^ to be divided by 
an Aug:i-tinc and Pclagius, or an Edwards and 
Chaniiiiigt AUhougli this consumituatioa may not 
soon, if ever, be, and opinions may still differ* 
charity has guincJ soTucwhat in the lapse of eeuttt- 
ricjk. Thofe who are usually con:$idered the folio w> 
ers of Pchi'^iud have been first to print a comi^lete 
work of Augustine in America — ^liis Confcssionsi 
Tlie Roman Cliurch, backed by imperial power and 
not che >kod by Augustine, drove the intrepid Britoa 
into exile and an unknown grave. lie who moro 
tha!i any otiier man wore his mantle of moral free- 
dam in our age died, honored throtighout Christen- 
d^im, a:id the bell of a Roman cathedral joined in 
the requiem oi his remains were borne through the 
thronged streets of the city of his home. 



TUB AC.U>£MT OF N.VTHRAL SCIENCES OF PHILA- 
DELPliiA. 

Tins a'ssociation originated in tho social gatherings 
of a few fnends of natural science in the city of 
Philatk'lphia. Its founders were John Spenkmaa, 
ft mvinib,:r of tlie Society of Fricnda, en.ir:ige<l in 
biKiiiess as an apothecary, and Jacob Gilliains, a 
dentist. These gentlemen were in the habit of 
meeting Thomis Say and William Barlrain at the 
residence of the latter at Kingse-^-ing, near Phila- 
delphia, and tho pleasure an«l nrotit re«iulting from 
these interviews led to tho ae^ire of forming a 
plan by which reunions of those and other friends 
of science could b^ secured at stated intervals. 

A meeting wa4 called for this purpose by 
M^j^rs. Sjieakman and Gilliains at the residence 
of the first named on the evening of January 25, 
1812, at which the following persons were present 
bv invitation — Dr. Gerard Troost, Dr. Camillus 
tf cMahon Man, Messrs. John Shinn, Jr., Nicholas 
8. Pannentier. Stejis were taken to form an or- 
ganiz:ition, which was perfected on .the 21st of 
March following, and the name of Thomas Say 
was by general consent added to tho number of 
original members. An npper room was rented, 
and tho colleotion of books and specimens com* 
menccd. Thomas Say was appomted the first 
Curator. 

Thomas Sat was bom in the dty of Philadelphia, 
July 27, 1787. He was the son of Dr. Ber\jamin 
Say, a druggist, who introduced him into the 
same business, lie subsequently became associat- 
ed in business with his mend Speakman. By 
iiOudidous endorsements the partnership became 
involved, and the business brought to a dose. 
Mr. Say afterwards became curator of the Acade- 
my. Ilis simple habits of life, while thns occn- 
e)d, are pleasantly described by Dr. Rusdien- 
rger: 

^ lie resided in the Hall of the Academy, where 
he made his bed beneath a skeleton of a horse, and 
M himself on bread and milk; occasionally he 
eookcd a chop or boiled an egg; bat he was wont 
to regard eating as an inoonvenlent intermption 
to sdontiflo porsaitsi. and often expressed a wish 



that he hail been made with a hole in his side, fai 
which he miglit depoat, from time to time, the 

Juantity of food requisite for his nourishment 
le lived in this manner several years, daring 
which time his food did not cost, on an average, 
more than twelve cents a day.'' 

In 1S18 Mr. Say joined Messrs. Madnre, Ord, 
and Pealc, in a sdenUfio exploration of the islands 
and coast of Georgia. They visited East Florida 
for the same purpose ; but their progress to the 
interior was arrested by the hostilities between 
the people of tlie United States aiid tlie Indians. 
In 1819-20 he acoompanied as chief geologist the 
expedition headed by Migor Long to tlie Kocky 
Mountains, and in 1823 to the sources of the St. 
Peter's river and acyoining country. In 1825 he 
removed with Modure and Owen to the New 
Harmony settlement. Ho reuuuned after the 
separation of his two associates as i^iit of the 
property, and died of a fever, October 10, 1834. 
Ilis chief work is his American EntowoJogy^ 
published at Philadelphia in three beautifully 
ilhist rated octavo volumes, by S. A. Mitchell, in 
1824-5. lie also commenced a work on AtMrir 
can Conekology^ six numbers of which were pub- 
lished before his death. He was also a frequent 
contributor to the journal of the Academy and 
other similar periodicals. His discoveries in 
Entomology are said to have probably been greater 
than thoie ever made by any single individual* 
Gerard Troost, the nrst President of tho Aca- 
demy, was bom at Bois le Due, Holland, March 
15, 1776. He was educated in his native coun- 
try, received the degree of Doctor of Me<lidne at 
the University of Leyden, and pmctisod for a 
short time at Amsterdam and tne Ilo^e. He 
then entered the army, where he served at first 
OS a private soldier and afterwards as an officer 
of the first rank in the medical department. In 
1607 he was sent by Louis Buonaprirte, tlien King 
of Holland, to Paris to pursue his favorite studies 
in natural science. He there translated into the 
Dutch language Humboldt's Aspects of Nature. 

In 1809 ho was sent by the king of Holland to 
Java, on a tour of scientific ol»ervation. He 
took passage from a northern port in an Ameri- 
can vessd to escape the British cruisers, pro- 
posing to sail to New York and thence to his 
destination. The vessel wa% however, captured 
bjT a Frendi privateer, and carried into Dun- 
kirk, where the naturalist was imprisoned until 
the French .government was informed of liis 
position. On his rdease, he proceeded to Paris, 
where he obtdncd a imssport for America. He 
embarked at Kochdle, and arrived at Philadel- 
phia in 1810. 

After the abdication of Louis Buonaparte, he 
determined to make the United States his perma- 
nent rcsidenoe, and turned his chemical knowledige 
to giK>d account by establishing a inannfactory of 
alum in Maryland. 

Dr. Troost resigned the preddenoy of the Aoi- 
demy in 1817, and was suooeeded by Mr. Ma^ 
dure. He was afterwards, about 1821, apnolnted 
the first Professor of Chemistry In tho College of 
Pharma^ at Phikddphia, but resigned in the 
following year. 
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In 1825 ho joined Owen's commtinity nt New 
Harmony, where he remained nntil 1827, when 
he removed to Nashville. In tlie following year 
he became pn»fessor of Chemistry, Geology, and 
Minerftlocy in the University of that city, and in 
1831 Geologist of the state of Tennessee, an office 
he retained until its abolition in 1849. 

Dr. Troost died at Nashville on the 14th of 
Angust, 1850. Daring his presidency the Aca- 
demy removed, in 1815, to a hall built for its ac- 
commodation by Mr. Gilliam^, in Gilliams court, 
Arch street, and placed at its disposal ut an an- 
nual rent of two hundred dollars. 

TTiLUAM Maclcre, the successor of Dr. Troost, 
was bom in Scotland in 17GS. After acquiring a 
large fortune by his commercial exertions in Lon- 
don, he established himself about the close of the 
ccntuiy in the United States. In 1803 ho rc- 
tomed to England as one of a commission ap- 
pointed to settle claims of American merchants 
for spoliations committed by France during her 
revolution. 

On his return, he made a geological survey of 
the Unite<l States. "He went forth," says a 
writer in the Encyclopaedia Americana,* " with 
his hammer in his hand, and his wallet on his 
shoulder, pursuing liis researches in every direc- 
tion, often amid pathle^s tracts and dreary soli- 
tudes until he had crossed and recrosscd the Al- 
leghany mountains no less than fifty times. lie 
encountered all the privations of hunger, thirst, 
fatigue, and exposure, month after month, and 
year after year, mitil his indomitable spirit had 
conquered every difficulty and crowned nis enter- 
prise with success." 

Mr. Maclure published an account of his re- 
searches, with a map and other illustrations, in 
the Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society, in 1817. It bears date January 20, 1800, 
and was the first work of the kind undertaken in 
the United States. Mr. Maclure became a mem- 
ber of the Academy on tlie sixth of June, 1812, 
and ito president on the thirtieth of December, 
1817. He was a munificent benefactor as well a<i 
valuable member of the association, his gifts 
amounting in the a^rgregate to $25,000. 

One of his favorite pbns of ])ublio usefulness 
was the establishment of an University for the 
study of the natnnil fciences. Selecting Owen*s 
settlement at New llarmony as the field of his 
operations, he persuaded Dr. Troost and Messrs. 
Say and Lcsueur to accompanv him in 1825 to 
that place. After the failure of the scheme Mr. 
Maclure visite<l Mexico, In the hope of restoring 
his impaired health, and died at the capital of tiiat 
eountiy during a second visit, on the 23d of 
March, 1840. 

Mr. Maclure presented over five tiiousand vo- 
lumes to the library of the academy, and pur- 
chased in Paris the copperplates of several im- 
portant and cocstlv worKs on botanr and omi- 
tiiology, with A view to tlieir reproduction in a 
cheap form in the United States. Itis to hit libe- 
rality tlius exerted, that we owe the American 
edition of Miehaud*s Svlva by Tliomas Nuttnll 

On the death of Mr. Madure, Mr. IViliiam 
Ilembel became president of the Academy. Mr. 
llcmbcl was bom at Philadelphia, September ^ 



1764. He ptudied medicine, and served as a to- 
lunteer In the medical department of the army in 
Virginia during a portion of the Revolution, but 
owing to a deafness which he believed would In- 
capacitate him for duty as a practitioner, refused 
to apply for the diploma which he was fully qua- 
lified to receive. He, however, practised for 
many years gratuitously among the poor of the 
city, and w;is in other respects conspicuous for 
benevolence. H'ls favorite branch of study was 
chemistry. 

Mr. Hembcl resigned his presidency in conse- 
quence of advancing infirmity, in December, 
1849, and died on the 12Ui of June, 1851. He 
was succee<1ed by Dr. Morton. 

SAMrELGEOBGB MouTOX wos bom at Philadel- 
phia in 1709. His father died when he was ouite 
voung, and he was placed at a Quaker school bv 
his mother, a member of that society. From this 
he was removed to a counting-house, but mani- 
festing a distaste for business was allowed to fol- 
low the bent of his inclination and study for a 
profession. That of medicine was the one se- 
lected — Quaker tenets tolerating neither priest 
nor lawyer. After passing through the ui^ual 
course of preliminary study under the able guid- 
ance of the celebrated Dr. Joseph Parrish, he re- 
ceived a diploma, and soon after sailed for Europe, 
on a visit to his uncle. He passed two winters 
in attendance on the medical lectures of the 
Edinburgh school, and one in a similar manner at 
Paris, travelling on the Continent during the 
summer. He returned in 1824, and comnicncecl 
practice. Ho had before his departure been 
made a menjber of the Academy, and now took 
an active port in its proceedings. Gcolo^cy was 
his favorite pursuit. In 1827 he published an 
Analysis of Tabular Spar from Buels County; 
in 1834 A SynopKti of the Organic Remaing of 
the Cretaceovs (jioxtp of the Uhited States; m 
the same year a medical work, Jlivstratione of 
Pabiionary Connimptiony ite Anatomical ChO' 
raetert, Caujtes, Sumptome^ and Treatment^ with 
twelve colored plates; and in 1849, An Jllvi- 
trated System of Euman Anatomy^ Special^ 
General^ Chd 2iiero8ct>pic. During this period 
he was actively engaged in the duties of his pro- 
fession, having, in addition to a large private 
practice, filled the professorship of Anatomy in 
rennsylvania College, from 18S9 to 1848, and 
served for several years as one of the phvsiciant 
and clinical teachers of the Ahns-House HospitaL 
Ho commenced In 1880 his celebrated collec- 
tion of skulls, one of the most Important labors 
of his life. He thus relates its origin : — 

^ Having had occasion, in the summer of 1880. 
to deliver an introductory lecture to a course of 
Anatomy, I chose for mv subject The dffereni 
Forme qfthc Skull^ ae exhibit A in the Jive Racee 
i^Men, Strange to say, I could neltiier buy nor 
borrow a cranium of each of these races, and I 
finished my discourse without showing either the 
Mongolian or the Malay. Forcibly Impressed 
with tills great deficiency In a most Important 
branch of ^cience, I at once resolved to iiudM a 
collection for my»e1f.** 

His friends warmly seconded hit endeavors, and 
the collection, Increased by the cxertioM of over 
one hundred contributors In all parta of the 
world| soon became large and Yaluable. At the 
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tSrM of lits <lc!ith It nnmbcrcd 018 hnmftn speci- 
mens. It hai been purohxsed by rabscription for, 
and is now <lep<>«ito<l in, tlio Academy, and is by 
far the finest collection of its Icind in cxiKtenoo. 

The first une made of the collection by Morton 
wail the preparatiiNi of the Crania Americana^ 
pnbli'^hed in 1839, with finely executed lithognip 
pliic illustrations. It was during tlie progress 
of this work that lie became ac<iuainted with 
George R. Gliddon. of Cairo, in conseouenco of 
an ai)i)Iic:iti(>n to him for Eg^'ptian skulls. It 
wa<« followed after the arrival of Mr. Gliddon, in 
1842, by an intimate acqnaintance, and tlie pub- 
lication in 1844 of a large and valuable work, the 
Crania jE^yptiaca» 

Morton finally adopted the theory of a diverse 
orit^in of tlie human race, and maintained a con- 
troversy on the subject with the Rev. Dr. John 
Bachman of Charleston. 

Dr. Morton died at Philadelphia, after on ill- 
ness of five da^'s, on tlie 15th of May, 1851. A 
selection of his ineditcd papers wjvs piiblished, 
with additional contributions from Di. J. C. 
Nott and George R. Glidlon, under the title of 
Typea of Mankind : or Ethnological Jfesearehes, 
lajied upon the Ancient MonnmentM^ Fainti»g»^ 
Sculpturea^and Crania of Racc^-aiul upon their 
Nittnral^ Geographical^ Philohgical^ and Bibli- 
cal Jli^tory. It is prefaced by a memoir of Dr. 
Morton, to which wo are indebted for the mate- 
riah of this notice. 

JosiAn C. Nott, the son of the lion. Abraham 
Nott, was born in Union District, South Carolina, 
March 31, 1804. His father removed with hi.s 
family in tlie following year to Columbia. After 
his graduation at the college of South Can>lina in 
1824, Mr. Nott commenced the study of medicine 
in Philadelphia, where he received his diploma in 
1828. After otfici.ating as demonstrator of Ana- 
tomy to Drs. Physick and Ilosack for two yeari», 
he returned to Columbia, where he rcmtuned, en- 
gaged in practice, until 1835. A portion of the 
two succeeding years was parsed in professional 
stu<ly abroad. In 1836 he removed to Mobile, 
Alabama, where he has sinoe residcl. In 18-48 
be published his chief work — The Biblical and 
Phynical Hietorv of Man, He has also written 
much on Me<licxu Science, the Natural Hist4>ry of 
Man, Life Insurance, and kindred topics, for the 
American Journal of Medioal Science, the Charles- 
ton Medical Journal, New Orleans Medical Jour- 
nal, De Bow^s Commercial Review, the Southern 
Qnarterlv Review, and other perioilicals. 

Mr. Georgk Obo, the fnend, assistant, and 
biographer of Wilson, himself a distinguished 
ornithologist, succeeded Dr. Morton. 

In 1836 the Academy purchased a building, 
originally erected as a bwedenborgian place SI 
worship, to which its colleotions wore removed. 
Their increase, after a few years, rendered en- 
laroed oocomraodations necessary, and on the 
25tii of May, 1889, the oorner-stone of the 
building in Broad street, now occupied by the in- 
stitntion, was kid. The fir<(t meeting was held in 
the new hall on the 7th of February, 1840. In 
1847 an enlargement beoame neoossory, and was 
effeeted. 

In 1817 the Sooietv oomroenoed the pnblioatloii 
of The Journal of tie Academy of Natural BH' 
MMt. It was published at first monthlyi and 
vou n.— 87 



afterwards oontinned at irregular intervals until 
1843. 

In March, 1841, the puldication of the Pr9- 
oeedingg of the Academy was comroenoecL It Is 
still continued; the numbers appearing onoe in 
every two months. A second series of the JomT' 
nal was commenced in December, 1847. 

Thcsse iteriodicals are supported by subscrip- 
tions, and by the interest on a legacy of two 
tlionsand doUars, bequeathed by M». Elizabeth 
Stott* 

JOHV a FREMONT. 
Jom? Charles Fremost is the son of a French 
emigrant gentleman, who nmrried a Virginia 
lady. He was bom in Soutli Carolina, Jannoiy, 
1818. Uis father dying when he was fonr years 
old, the care of his education devolved upon his 
mother. He advanced so rapidly in his studies 
that he was graduated at tlie Charieston College 
at the age of seventeen. Aiter passing a short 
time in teaching mathematics, by which he was 
enabled to contribute to the support of his mo- 
ther and family, he devoted himself to civil en^- 
nccring with such success that he obtsdned an 
appointment in the government expedition for 
the survey of the head waters of the Mississippi, 
and was afterwards employed at Washington In 
drawing maps of the country visited. He next 
proposed to the Secretary of War to make an 
exploration across the Rocky Mountains to the 
Pacific. The plan was approved, and in 184i 
with a small company of men, he ex]>lored and 
oi)encd to conmicrce and emigration the great 
South Pass. In his Report, published by govern- 
ment on his return, he portrayed the natural fea- 
tures, climate, and productions of the region 
through which he had passed, with great fulness 
and clearness. His adventures were also descrii>- 
ed in a graphic and animated style ; and the book, 
thoueh a government report, was Tery widely 
circulated, and has anoe been reprinted by pub- 
lishers in this country and England, and trans- 
lated into various foreign languages. 8tiranhited 
by his success and iove of adventure, he soon 
after planned an expedition to Oregon. Not sa- 
tisfied with his discoveries in' approaching Ae 
mountains by a new route, crossing their sura- 
mite below the South Pass, visiting the Great 
Salt Lake and effecting a junction with the sur- 
veying party of the Exploring Expedition, he de- 
termined to change his course on his return. 
With but twenty-five companions, without a 
guide, and in the face of approochiiurwinter, hs 
entered a vast unknown region. The explorSf- 
tion was one of peril, and was carried through 
with great hardship and suffering, and some kw 
of life. No tidings were received from the pai^ 
for nine months, while, travelling thirty-five 
hundred miles in view of^ or over perpetosl 
snows, they made known the Tegk>n of Alta 
California, including the Sierra Nevada, the vol- 
leys of Son Joaquin and Sacramento, the gold 
region, and almost the whole snrfaoeof the eooiH 
try, Fremont returned to Washinffton In Au- 
gust, 1844. He wrote a Report or hit seoood 
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expedition, \chtcli be left as soon as ooraplcted Sn 
the printer's liand^ to depftrt on a third, the 
object of -vvIiu'Il was, the examination in detail 
of the Pacific coa^^t, and the result, the acquisition 
of California by the United States. He took part 
in some of llie "events of the Mexican war, and at 
its closse. owitijj to a dilficulty with two American 
coniinjiniiers was deprived of his coianii»«ion hy 
a court-nuirtial, and sent home a prisoner, llis 
commission w.os restored on his arrival at Wash- 
ington, by the President, and he soon after again 
started for Cr.iifomia on a private exploration, to 
detcnnine tlie best route to the Pacific. On 
the Sii'rra S^ui Juan one third of his force of 
thirty-tbrce men, with a number of mules, was 
frozen to death ; and their brave lea'ler, after great 
hanlsliips, arrived at Santa Fd on foot, and des- 
titute of everj-thiuff. The expedition was re- 
fitted and reiiilbreea, and Fremont starte<l again, 
and in a hundred days, after penetrating through 
and sn2^t:diiin^ contlicts with Indian tribes, reach- 
ed the SacrauKuto. The judgment of the mili- 
tary court w;is reversed, the valuable property 
acquired durii'.g his former residence secureo, and 
the State of California returned her pioneer ex- 
plorer to Washington as her first senator in 
1850. 

Colonel Fremont married a daughter of the 
lion. Thomas H. Benton. He has, during the 
recesses of C*»ngrcss, continued his explorations 
at llis private cost and toil, in search of tlie best 
railway route to the Pacific 

The ReiKtrts to Government of his ex]x^dition8 
have been the only publications of Col. Fremont; 
but these, fmm the exciting nature, public inte- 
rest, and national importance of their contents. 
combined with the clear and animated mode of 
their presentation, have sufl^ced to give Lim a 
place as author as well as traveller. 

JAMES HACK. 
James Xacx holils a well nigh solitary position 
in fiteratnre, as one, who deprived from child- 
hood of the facuhies of hearing and speech, has 
jet been able not only to ac<iuire by education a 
full enjoyment of the intellectual riches of the 
race, but to add his own contribution to the vast 
treasury. He was bom in the city of New York, 
the son of a merchant, who by the loss of bis for- 
tune in buMuess was unable to alTord him many 
educational advantages. The want was, however, 
supplied by the care of a sister, who taught the 
child to lesid before he was four vears old. The 
activity of his mind and ardent thirst for know- 
ledge carried him rapidly forward from this point, 
until in his ninth year an accident entailed npon 
bun a life-long misfortune. 

As he M-as carrying a little playfellow in his 
arms down a flijcht of steps his foot slipped: to 
rooover himself he caught hold of a heavy niece 
of furniture, whidi falling upon him Injnrea his 
head so severely, that he lay for several hours 
without sign of life, and for soveral weeks men- 
tally unconBciooa. When he recovered it was 
found that the organs of sound were irrevooably 
destroyed. The loss of hearing was gradually 
followed by that of speech. He was phtoed as 
non as poiisible in tlie Instltutioii for the Deaf 
and Dombi where tiie Intermiited oomso of hit 



mental training was soon resumed. He showed 
great aptitude for the acquirement of knowledge, 
and an especial fik-ility in the mastery of foreign 
languages. After leaving the institution ho con- 
tinued, with the aid of the few books he pos- 
ses^-d, a private course of study. 

He hau for some time before this written occa- 
sional noems, of one of which. The Blue Eyed 
Maid, he hod given a copy to a friend, who 
handed it to his father, Mr. Abraham Asten. 
Tliat gentleman wa.s so much struck by its pro- 
mise, tJiat he K)ught other Fi>ecimens of the au- 
thors skill. Tlie>e ci>utinning his favorable im- 
pre^Mons, he intro<Juced the young poet to seve- 
ral literary gentlemen of New York, under whose 
auspices a volume of his poems, written between 
his fourteenth and seventeenth years, was pub- 
lished. It was received with favor by critics 
and the public Mr. Nack soon after became an 
assistant in the oflico of Mr. Aston, then clerk of 
tlie city and coimiy. In 18;i8 he married, and 
in 1839 published' his second volume, £arl Ru' 
pert anaotJur Taleeaud Poem*, with a memoir 
of the author, by Mr. Prosper M. AVetmore. 

«aOLD CLOCK. 

Two Yankee wags one turooier day, 
Stopped at a taveni on their way. 
Supped, frolicked. late retired to rest, 
And woke to brMkfust on the best 

Tlie breakfast over, Tom and Will 
Sent for the Landlord and the bill ; 
Will looked it over ; " Very right — ^ 
Bat hold 1 what wonder meets my »ight t 
Tom I the tuqirise is quite a shook !** — 
"What wonder! where !"—" The clock I the 
clock r 

Tom and the landlord in amaze 
Stared at the elnck with stupid gate, 
And for a moment neither tnoke ; 
At lust the landlord sileuce oroke — 

" Yon mean the clock thaCs ticking there t 
I see no wonder I dochire ; 
Tliough may be, if the truUi were told, 
' Tis rather ugly — somewhat old ; 
Tet time it kcejis to half a minute; 
But, if you please, what wonder's in it f * 

••Tom; don't you recollect," said Will, 

•• The clock at Jfenev near the mill. 
The verr image of this present, 
With which 1 won the wager pleasant T 
Will ended with a knowine wmk— 
Tom scratched bis head and tried to think. 

•• Sir, begging pardon for inouiring," 
The landlonl said, with gran admiring, 

•• What wager was itf 

•• Tou remember 
It happened, Tom, in last December^ 
In sport I bet a Jersey Blue 
That it was more than he oould de^ 
To make his finger go and come 
In keeping with the pendnlnm, 
Bepeating, till one hour should eloaa^ 
Btill, * Here ake oof end there the pof/— 
He lost the bet la half a minute." 

••Well, if /would, the dense Is in HP 
Exclaimed the landlord ; •• try me yeti 
And fifty doUan be the bet**^ 

*• Agreed, Ml we will play Nne (fiek 
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To make you of the iMrgaia liekl* 
•rm up to'UiMl" 

•« Don't nuik« M w«il» 

B«*j^n. Tlie cl«»ck is ttriklt.? eipiit." 

IW frcaU hiin^lf, «nd left aid right 

lli4 A.i^or wa^s with all its might, 

An«l l>oAr>« UU voice, and boar*er |rrov% 

With—** lwr4 iMf y<K«— oaJ /A^rr «Atf ffO€*I* 

•* IIoMI" mid the Yftnkec, - pUtik i!ie ready P 
llic Undlord wairi^ed hii fx:^^«r steady. 
While hit left haxKt, at veM it.« Able, 
C'Miv^^ved a pnrse njwin ih^ tnble. 

•*To!n, with th« luo.ify Id'* Ito oif!* 
Tiiii ma'3e the Iniidlurd o:.!y *c<f(Ti 
IK* licird t)ivm ruriiitnj; •Iv^'t the ttahr^ 
B'lt w li not tciDpt^d froai hi^ chair; 
Tho'i'^lit he, " the fooU! Til bite Uaeiu ye.! 
80 iMior ft trick fhan*t win tlic bek* 
AtkI load And lo.id the ehoru^ ro»a 
Of. " A«Te nhf (fo^M^-nnd tk^rr *Mr gorat^ 
While ri'/lit and left hi* fi ^er i^wud^ 
lo keeping to hit elock aa^i tongue. 

Hi* mother happe'iod in. •*» »ea 

Her daufrhter; ** where U J/ra /? / 

When will she come, as yoa sonnoeet 

800!" 

" Here the goe^^^md there the goet /" 

•'Ilerc? — wliereT — the la-ly in surpris* 
Ili-i filipjer foltowcd with iior eyes; 

**Soii, why that steady gaze aiid»adf 
Those words — that raoti«»n — are you mndf 
But here's your wife — perhaps ^he knows 
And- 

•• i^erf the go^M—aud there the goet C 
Ili^ wife Mirreyed bim with alarm. 
And rnnlied to him anvl H»ir<>l his am; 
lie shook her off, and to and fio 
lliA fitijc<»rs pcr*cvereJ to go, 
Whilo curled hU very n«>-e with ira^ 
That »hr AgAiu«t liim sh«>u!d conspire. 
And with mure furioui toie aro^ 
The, " here she goes — and there «A« goetf 

** Lawks !" screamed the wife, •• Tm 10 a wbiriP 
Run down and bring the little girl ; 
Slie is his darling, and who knows 

But" 

•• Here the goe^—^thd there the goe9 /• 

"Lftwksl he u mad! what made htm thusff 
Good Lord! what will beeome of usf 
Run for a doctor — ^run — run — run— 
For Df»ctor Brown and I>»*ctor Dun, 
And Doctor Black, and Doctor \Vhit«, 
And Doctor Grey, with all your Dught." 

Tlie doctors came and l^oke-l and wondered. 

And shook their heatK and paused and pondered. 

Till one pro|)osed he shoold be bled, 
** No — leeched you mean^ — the other eaid ■■ 
•* Clap on a blister," rtMred aaother, 
** No--cup him"— " no— trepan him, brother 1* 

A sixth would reeommena a piiig«^ 

The next would an emetie arse, 
. The eighth, just eomo ftuaok a dineetipny 

His verdict gave for an injeetioo; 

Tlie last produced a box oC rilK 

A certain cure lor eartlilr ilia ; 
«* I had a patient yesUmig^at** 

Qootli he. •< and wretched vaa her pUglit^ 

And at the only meant lo eavo her, 

Tliree doiea patent piUt I gaTo hor» 

And by to>morrow I tonpota 

That-— - 

** g<r»tfc# j fe i t m mi tker^ehsgmr 



' Yon an ai« fools," the kdr Mid, 
' The « ay i«« juAt to shave liis hrad. 

Run, Irt^ the barber eome anon*^ 
'Tli«i.k.^ mother," thou^lit her clever eon, 
* You \iv\p the knaves that would have bitait^ 

But all creation shant oatwit roe I* 

Tli'is to hini«<;If, while to and fro 

llis fi'icer |>«r»everes to go, 

A I'd from his lip no aeeent flows 

But ** here the goet^^-jutd thrre the goee r 

Tlie Knrl)er eame — ^ Lord help him! what 
A quecri^h customer Fve got ; 
Bnt we mu5t do our best to mve him — 
80 hold him, gommen, while I aluive him I* 
But here the doctors iaierpoae — 
■• A woman never"— 

Xnenf eae goet t 

" A woman is no judj?e of phjiie. 

Not even when her baby ss nek. 

He mnst be bled"— *• no— 00— a blister^— 
•• A pntj-e you mean" — " I say a dystei'^— 
••No — cup' him— " "lee^ him— ^ "piOtl piDtl 
pilN?" 

And all the house the uproar filla 



Wliat means that smile f what meant that ahiTcrf 
The landlord's limbs with rapture quiTer, 
And triumph brightens up his face 
His finger yet shall win tne raee! 
The clock fs on the stroke of nine— 
And up he starts * * *Tia mine ! tit nuae P 
•• What do you mean V 

-I mean the fifty 1 
I never spent an boor to thrifty; 
But you, who tried to make me lote^ 
Go, burst with enry, if yon choose 1 
Bnt how is thit I -where are they f* 

-whor 

" The gentlemen — I mean the two 

Cnine yesterday — are they below §• 
•* They galloped off an hour ago." 
•• Oh, purge me! blister! ihave and bleed 1 

For, hang the knaves, Fm mad indeed!" 



FBANas bowen; 
Professor of Moral PliOosophy in Earrard Col- 
lege, and late editor of tho North American Re- 
view, WAS bom in Oharie<«town, MassachusettB. 
He became a graduate at Cambridge in 1838, and 
from 1835 to 1839 was tutor in the institation in 
the department which he now ocoupies, of Phi* 
losopliy and Political Economy. He aabae- 
qnently occupied himself exdoKively with lite- 
rary pursuits, while he oontinuod hit residenoo at 
Cambridj^. In 1S42 he published Oritieai Bh 
tagt on the HiMtory and Pruent Conditimi ^ 
Speculative Philonophy; and in the same year an 
edition iA Viiigil, for Uia nse of schools and ed- 
le^es. In January, 1 848, he became editor of the 
North American Reriew, and discharged the 
duties of tliis position till the doee of 1858, when 
Uio work passed into the hands of its present edi- 
tor, Mr. A. P. Peabody. Dming the latter por- 
tion of his editorship of the Review, Mr. Bow«n*i 
articles on the Hungarian qoestion attracted oon- 
siderable attention by their opposition to the popiH 
br mode of k>oking npon the anljeoi nndsr the 
iniinenoea of the Kossnth agitation. 

In the winter of 1646 and 1849 Mr. Bowea 
delivered before the Lowell InsHtnto in Boston a 
series of Leeiwrm m tiU AfflktMtm ^ Jr«te* 
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phyn'teal mikd Ethical Seienee to th$ Etidenee* qf 
XLtlig'tOiu 

Mr. Bowen is also the author of several volumes 
of Atncrican Biography in Mr. S]i;irks*8 scries, in- 
cJoUing livei ot bir Wi1Iia*ii Phli>|»9, Ban)n Steu- 
ben, .Tames Otifs and General liinjamin Lirci>1ii. 

In 18o3 Mr. Howen accvpted the chair at Har- 
Tard, of Natural Tlieology, Moral Philosophy, and 
Political Economy. 

JOnX MILTON MACKIE, 
Thb author of a life of Leihnit2 and other work.«, 
iras horn in 1813, in Warehani, Plymouth county, 
M:tf%ifid)u«etts. He was edncatofrat Bn>wn Uni- 
reisity, where he was graduated in 1832, and 
where he was snhseqnently a tutor from 1834 to 
183a 

His writing?, in their scholarship, variety, and 
spirit, ezhihit the accompli>hed man of letters. In 
1845 he puhlished a Life of Qo:1frey Will tarn 
Voa LeibhitZy on the hasis of tlio German work 
of Dr. G, E. Guhraner. This was followed in 
1S48 hy a contrihntion to American history in a 
Tolame of ^Ir. Sj^ark^^'s series of biography, a Life 
of Samuel Gorton ^ one of the JirU settlers in Tf ar- 
uiek^ Bkode Island, 

In 1855 Mr. Mackio puhlished a volume of clc- 
rer sketches, the result of a portion of a Enroi>onn 
tour, entitl€<l Cosasde EepaJa ; or^ Going to Jla- 
drid via Barcelona, It was A sncccssful work in 
a field where several American traveller?, as Ir- 
Tuig, Mackenzie, Cushing, Wallis, and others, have 
gathered distinguished laurels. Mr. IMackie treats 
the objects of liis tour with graphic, descriptive 
talent, and a happy vein of individual hnnior. 

A number of select review articles indicate the 
anthor^s line of studies, which, however, include 
a wider field of research. To the Xorth American 
he has contributctl papers on the Autobiogmphy 
0f Heinrich Stefiens (vol. 67) ; Ger>'inufi)'3 History 
of German Literature (vo). 58) ; Professor Gam- 
meFs Life of Roger Williams (vol. 61). To the 
American Whig Ketiew, The Life and Writings of 
JohDurfee (vol. 7); Tlie Revolution in (jermany 
Id 1818 (voL 8); and The Principles of the Ad- 
ministratien of Washington (vol. 10). To vol. 8 
of tlie Christian Review, on article on M. Guizot 
on European Civilization. 

Mr. Mackiehas been aeontrfbntor to Pntnam^t 
Magazine, where, in December, 1854, he puhlished 
a Dodoeable article entitled ^ Forty Days in a 
ITestem HoteL"* 

■OUBAYt AT BASCILOirA— nmf OOtAt Ml MFAJTA. 

Bpaniih life it pretty well filled up with holidavc 
The eountrr is under the protection of a better-filled 
ealeodar of taints tiiaa any in Christendom, Italy, 
perhaps, excepted. But these guardians do not keep 
watch and ward for naught: they have each their 
** solid day" annually set apart for them, or, at leasL 
their afternoon, wherein to receive adoration and 
tribute money. Hie poor Spaniard Is kept neartv 
half the year oa hit knees. Hit prayen eott him m 
peeetms, too; (br, neither the saints will intercede nor 
the priests will absolve, eseept for eash. But hia 
tfaae spent ia cersmoBles the dpaaSard eoaata as a^ 



tiling. The fewer days the laborer hat to work, tlie 
luippier is he Tlicsc* ore the dull prote of an exist- 
ence essentially poetic. On holioayt, on the con- 
trary, Uie life of the lowe»t clus«os runs at tmoothlv 
at vcr«e«. If the poor man't porron only be \v-ell 
filled with wine, he can tnitt to luck and the taints 
for a roll of brood and a few onionc Free from care, 
he Iike», three days in the M-eck, to nut on hit best- 
more likely, hit only bib-nnJ-tucKcr — and go to 
roots, instead of fie1<f or wliarf duty. He it well 
pleased at the gorgcmit ceremonies of hit venernble 
rootlier-church: at the tight of street processions, 
with crucifix and oacrnmontal canopy, and prie>tt in 
cloth of pnrple otid of pold. Tlic Bi)cctaeie olso of 
the gny promenading, the mnBie, the porade nnd mi- 
mie show of war, the free theotret, the biill-f:i;ht9, 
the streets hung with toj>e5trv, and t!ic town hairs 
front adorned with a flaming niU length of Itobella 
tlie Second — these coii5titute the brilliant patsaget in 
tlie c])ie of his life. Taking no thought for the mor- 
row after tlic holiday, he is wiser than a philosopher, 
and enjoys the golden hours as they fly. Indeed, he 
can well odord to do so ; for, in his tunny land of 
corn and wine, the c<»tiimon necessariet of life are 
procured with almost at little toil us in the bread- 
fruit islands of tlie Pacific 

All the Sponiard's holidavt are religious festivslt. 
Tliere is no Fourth of J\i\y in hit year. His mirth, 
accordingly, is not Nidepelidcnt ond profane, like the 
Yankee*a. Bcins more uccusftomed aUo to plavtime, 
he is less tempted to fill it up with exeeese^. It it in 
the order of hit holiday to go, first of oil, to church ; 
and a certain air of religious decorum it carried aloi.g 
into all the tucceeding amusement a. Neither it hit 
the restless, capering enjoyment of the Frcnchnion, 
who begins and endt his holidayt with dancing; 
nor the chattering hilarity of the Italian, who gt>et 
beside himself over a few roasted chestnuts niul a 
monkey. The Spaniard weart a tome what graver 
face. Ilit happiness reouiret lest muscular move* 
meut To stand wrapped in hit cloak, ttatue-like, in 
the public square ; to sit on tunny bank, or beneath 
shady bower, is about as much activity as suitt hm 
dignity. Only the sound of cnstanett can draw him 
from his propriety ; and the hic\)s of the faudanffo 
work hit brain up to intoxication. Spanl^h festal- 
time, accordingly, is like the hazy, dreamy, volup- 
tuous doyt of tlie Indian summer, when the air it aa 
full of calm as it is of splendor, and when the pultes 
of Noture beat full, but feverless. 

The holiday it easily filled up with pleasures. 
The peasant has no more to do than to throw back 
his head upon the turf, and tantalize his dissolving 
mouth by holding over it the purple clutters, torn 
from overhanging branches. Tiie beggar lies down 
against a wall, and counts into the hnud of his com- 
]Hinion the pennies they have to spend together du- 
rinff tlie day — unconscious the while that the tand 
of half its hours has already run out Tlie village- 
beauty twines roses in her Catr, and looks out of Uie 
-. . .^ jggj^^ 

i town 
lies, chatting with neigh- 
bors, and raining clances on tlie throng of admirert 
who promenade below. Town and country wear 
their holiday attire with graccftil, tranquil Joy. 
Only firom tlie cafes of the one, and the venicfUlos of 
the other, may perchance be heard the sounds of re* 
yelry ; where the guitar is Uirummed with a gaiety 
not heard in serenades; where the violin leads yontli- 
All feet a round of pleasures, too fkst for soreness of 
footing ; and where the chique of the castanets rings 
out merrily alxsve laugh and song, firing the heart 
with iwssions which eompoit not well with Castillan 
gravliy. , 



oeauiy iwmes roses in ner uair, uuu iooks oui o 
window, hoppy to see the gay-Jacketed voung 

E smirking and ogling by. The belles of tlie \ 
m over their flower balconies, chatting with n< 
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CRABL1» F. BRIOOa. 
yiR. Bmoos h a native of Xantnckct. Ue has 
bct*n for many years a resident of the city of New 
York, and lias been during the greater part of the 
iHfriixl cimnected with the periodical press. 

Jn 1^5 ho coinnienoed the Broadway Journal 
with the late Ed^ar A. Poe, by wliom it was con* 
tiiiued after >Ir. liri-rfrsi's retirement. 

Mr. Bri^ has also been connected with the 
Evening Mirror. lie publibhed in this Jonrnal a 
>ories of lettei-s, chiefly on tlie literary affecta- 
tions of tlie day, written in & vein of hnmoroos 
extravaganza, and purpi>rting to be from the pen 
of Fernando Mendez Pinto. 

In 1839 he published a novel. The Aitentum 
i^Uarry Franco^ a Tale of the (xveat Panic Tliis 
was followed by The liaunted Merchant^ 1843, 
and The Trippmgn of Tom Pepper^ or the Raulte 
</ lioma ftc uffy 1 847. The scene of these novcU is 
laid in the city of New York at the pnsient day. 
Tliey present a humorous rncture of various phases 
of city life, and frequently display the satirical 
vein of the writer. 

Mr. Briggs is the author of a number of feli- 
citous humorous talcs and sketches, contributed to 
the Knickerbocker and other nmg:izine.< He has 
also written a few poctioal pi^*ces, several of 
wiiich have appeared in PutnamV Monthly Maga- 
zine, with which he has been connected as editor. 
Others sre published in a dioice vohuue of selec- 
tions, Seavoeedefroin the Sh<»rc9 of Nantucket. 

One of his most 8ucceN>ful productions is a little 
story, pnbH:»hed in pam]>h1et form, with the title, 
Working a Paseage ; 0r, Life in a Liner, It gives 
an acct>unt of a voyage to Liverpool in the literal 
vein of a description from the forecastle. 

AX crtsBEirmp bakqwp— ntoM urs nr ▲ um. 
Among the luxuries which the captiin bad pro- 
vided for himself and poasengers was a fine green 
turtle, which was not likely to suffer from exposure 
to salt water, so it was reserved, until all the pigs, 
and sheep, and poultry had bee a eaten. A few dnvs 
before we arrived, it was determined to kill the 
turtle and have a feast the next day.^ Our cabin 
gentlemen had been long eiiougii deprived of fresh 
meats to make tlicm east liquorish glances towards 
tlicir hard-skinned friend, and there was a great 
smacking of lips the day before he was killed. As I 
walked aft ocen8ion.nUy I heard them congratulating 
themselves on their prospective turtle-soup and force- 
meat balls ; and one of them, to heighten the luxury 
of the feast, ate notliingbut a dry biscuit for twenty- 
four hours, tliat he might be able to devour his fnll 
share of the uuctuous compound. It was to be a gala 
day with them ; and though it was not ehampacne 
day, that fallinir on Saturday and this on Friday, 
they agreed to have ehampa^ a day in advance, 
that nothing should be wautmg to give a finish to 
their turtle. It happened to be a rougher day than 
usual when the turtle was cooked, but they had be- 
come too well used to the motion of the ship to mind 
that It happened to be my turn at the wheel the 
hour before dinner, and I had tlie Untaliting misery 
of hearinff them Uughing and talking about their 
' turtle, while I was hungry from want of dry bread 
and salt meat I had resolutely kepi my tboughta 
from the cabin during all the passage but ooee, and 
now I found my ideas clusteriiiff round a tnreea of 
turtle in apite of all my phikwophy. Confound them. 
If they had cone out of my hearing with their exult- 
ing smacki^ 1 would not have envied th«lr soup^ but 



their hungry p:lee so excited my imagination that I 
could see nothing through the glazing of the binnacle 
but a white plate with a slice of lemon on the rim, a 
loaf of delicate bread, a silver spoon, a napkin, two 
or three wine glas:>eft of dilfercnt hnes aud shapes, 
and a water goblet clustering nr^mnd it, and a stream 
of black, thick, and fragrant turtle pouring hito the 
pluic. By and by it was four bells ; they dined at 
tiiree. And all the gentlemen, with the captain at 
their head, darted below into the cabin, where their 
mirth invreasMfd when they caught sight of the soup 
platen " Hurry with the soup, steward,* roored the 
captain. " Coming, sir," replied the steward. The 
co«»k o|)ened the door of his gtdley, aud out came the 
delicious 8tenm of the turtle, such as people often in- 
luile, and step across the street of a hot afternoon to 
avoid, as they pass by Delmoiitco*B in South William 
8tri*et. Then came the steward with a large covered 
tureen in his hand, towards the cabin gangway. I 
forgot the ship for a moment in looking at this 
prccio\is cargo, the \i-heel slipped from my hands, the 
ship broached to with a sudden jerk, the steward liod 
got only one foot U|)on the stairs, when this unex- 
pected motion threw him off his babmce and down 
ne went by the run, the tureen slipped from his 
hands, and part of its contents flew into the lee 
scupjtcrs, and the balance followed him in his fall. 

I iauglied outright I enjoyed the turtle a thou- 
sand times more tiiaii I should have done if I had 
eaten the whole of it But I was forced to restrain 
my mirth, for the next moment the steward ran apoa 
deck, followed by tlie captain in a furious rage, 
threatening if he cauglit him to throw him overboard. . 
Kot n spoonful of tlie soup hod been left in the eopuera, 
for Uie steward had taken it all away at onee to keep 
it warm. In about an hour afterwards the passen- 
gers came xtyon deck, looking more sober than I had 
seen tliem siiiee we left Liverpool They had dined 
Q|)on cold ham. 

W I mOUT AXD WtlHUb 

My coachman in tlie moonlight, there. 
Looks through the side-liglitof the door ; 

I hear him with his brethren swear. 
As I could do— but only more. 

Flattening hb nose against the pane^ 

He envies me my brilliant lo^ 
Aud blows his aching fists in vain^ 

And wishes me a place more hcA. 
He sees me to the supper go^ 

A silken wonder by my nde, 
Bare arms, bare shoulders, and a row 

Of flounees» for the door too wide. 
He thinks how happy is my arm 

'Neath its white-gloved and jewelled load. 
And wishes me some dreadful narm. 

Hearing the merry c<n-ks exploda. 
Meanwhile I inly curse the bore 

Of hunting still the same old eooo. 
And envy him, outside the door» 

In golden quiets of the moon. 

The winter wind is not so cold 

As the briglit smiles he sees me wia» 

Kor our hosTs oldest wine so old 
As our poor gabble— watery^tUa. 

I envy him the ungyved prance 
By which his freezing reet he 



And draff my lady's chains and daae« 
The galley slave of dreary feme 

01 could he have ray share of dim 
And I his onletl— past a donbi 

Twoiild still oe one nan bored willlil^ 
And Just another bored withovl 
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CHBI8TOPBEB PEASB CRAVCB. 
C. P. CRAxrir, a lum of Chief Jostiee Craneh, 
-was born at Alexandrin, in the District of C(»luni- 
bia, March 8, 1818. After being gradnnted at 
tlie Columbian College, Washington, in 1831, he 
btndied divinity at Cambridge University, and 
wad onlaincd. In 1844 he published a toIuuic 
of Patm9 at Philadelphia. It is marked by a 
quiet, tbouglitful vein of spiritual nteditation, and 
an artistes sense of beauty. 

Mr. Cranch has for a number of years paitt 
devoted himself to ]andscAi)e painting, and has 
secured a prominent position in tlmt brunch of arL 

TBI BOVQVn:. 

She has brought nie flovers to deck my room. 

Of tveeteftt vense and brilliancy ; 
She knew not that she -wm the while 

The fairest flower of all to ine. 

8ince her roft eyes have looked on them, 
TN'hat tenderer beauties in them dwell 1 

Since her fair hands have placed them there^ 
O how much sweeter do they swell I 

Beride my inkstand and my books^ 
They moom in perfume and in light. 

A voice amid my ionesonieiie«s, 
A shiuiitg star amid my night* 

The Ftorm beats down upon the roof. 
But ill this I'oom glide summer hours. 

Since she, the fairest flower of all. 

Has garlanded my heart witli flowetiL 

HKNBT TIIEODOBE TUCKEBMAN. 
Tm TrcKESM AN f;;mily is of English origin, and 
has existed more than four centuries in tlie 
county of Devon, as appears frtmi the parish 
registers and monumental inscription.^*.* iW the 
motlier*s side, Hr.Tuckerman is of Irish descent. 
The name of tlie family is Keating. In Macaulay s 
recent history he thus speaks of one of her ances- 
tors as oppo>ing a military deputy of James II., 
in his i)er8ecution of the Protestant English in 
Ireland in 1686: — '^On idl ques^tions which arose 
in the Privy Council, Tyroonnel showed similar 
violence and partiality. John Keating, Chief- 
Jostico of the Common Pleas, a man distinguished 
for ability, integrity, and loyalty, rei»resented 
mrith great mildness, that perfect equality was all 
that the general could ask for his own church.'* 
The subject of this notice is a nephew of the late 
Rev. Dr. Joseph Tuckennan — a memoir of whom 
Appeared in England within a few rears, and 
who is known and honored as the originator of 
(ho ministfv at large, in Boston, one of the most 
efficient of modern Protestant charities. His 
motlier was also related to and partly educated 
with another distinguished Unitarian clcrgj-man, 
Joseph Stevens Buckminster. 

* It to itin rcpretcnted tberc— the iiaina belonginf to seTt- 
nd of tb« iwntnr. In th« Mvcntoenth century the Tncker* 
mans Iniennarriad with the FortcMoe bmllv, that of C^lr Ed- 
ward llarrta, and that (now extinct) of ** Giles of Bowdrn;** 
the fonacr to now repreeented bv the prewnt Ear! of For- 
teecoe. Prvvlona to tbto a branch of the Tuckemana emt- 
Itrated to Oerroanir. In a btotorr of the conntf of Biman«el- 
wd^.bf'WiUiaiiillanemann.niibHsbcd In Luncbenr In 18C7, 
alla»bm to nude to ono ofthtobmneh— Peter Tnokcrman, who 
to mentioned aa the tai4 abbot of the monai^erj of Klddagbaa- 
•ca; he waa ehiwen to the ehatiter la len, and, at the tama 
time, hrld the appointment ef court prearhor at Wolfvabnt- 
toll. 8ame of bto wrttlnna are rxUnt. and hto DMnameat to aa 
knpeilBf aod tttihNW aichtUetaral MUa. 




^ ■■■■ / / 

ITcnry Tlico<lore Tuckemian was bom in Bos- 
ton, Massachit^etts, April 20, 1813. Ills earlv 
education was Wgim and completed in the excel- 
lent schools of that cit}* and vicinity. In 1838, 
after prcpnring for college, the state of his health 
rendere<l it necessary for him to seek a milder 
climate. In September he sailed from New Yorlc 
for Havre, and after a brief sojouni in Paris, 
proceeded to Italy, where he remained until the 
ensuing rammer, and then returned to the United 
States. He resumed his studies, nnd in the fall 
of 1887, embarked at Boston for Gibraltar, vii^ited 
that fortress and afterwards l^fnlta, then proceeded 
to Sicily, passed the winter in Palermo, and mado 
the tour pf the island; in the following sum- 
mer driven from Sicily by the cli(»ler0, of tho 
ravages of which he has given a minute account, 
he embarked at Me«sina for I.ojrlKim, passed tlie 
ensuing winter (18o8) chiefly at Florence, and 
early the next summer retunietl homo; in 1845 
he removed from Boston to Kcw York, where ho 
has since resided, except in the summer months, 
which he has passed chicflv at Newport, R. I. 
In 1850 he received from itan-ard College tlie 
honorary degree of Master of Arts. In tho win- 
ter of 1862 he visited London and Paris fur a 
few weeks. 

The writings of Mr. Tuckennan include poems, 
travels, biogranhy, e;«ay, and criticiiim. A cha- 
racteristic of nis lKK)kB is tluit each represents 
some phase or era of cxfierience or study. 
Though mainly composed of facts, or chapters 
which have in the first instance appeared in tho 
periodical literature of the country,* they have 
none of them an occasional or unfinished idr. 
They are the studies of a scholar; of a man true 
to his convictions and the laws of art His mind 
Is essentially philosophical and historical ; be per> 

• Mr. Tnckenmaa hat b^ea a eontrlbntor le all the beat 
maimttne lllcnitQre nfthe dajr: In Wal»h*e Rerlew, the North 
Amerleaa Rot1««w, the Demoeretle, Oniham*B Ifafadae. tha 
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oeires truth in iU relation to iiidividual character, 
and he takes little pleasnre in the view of facts 
unless in their connexion with a permanent whole. 
Hence what his writings sonietimcs l<*se in imme- 
diate effect, they gain on an aAer |>erusal. Ilis 
productions pass readily from the review or maga- 
zine to the hook. 

Taking his writings in the order of pubHcation, 
they commenced with a collection of essays, tides, 
andskctcltes in 1835, entitled The Italian Sketch 
Bool'y which has since been enlarged in a second 
and third edition. With many of the author's 
subsequent productions, it took a favorable view 
of the Italian character, when it wtis the fashion 
to undervalue it. Among other novelties in its 
sketches, it contained an account of the little Re- 
publio of San Marino. The pri>tninent topics of 
the country, as they occur to a man of education, 
wore presented in a picturesque manner. After 
the author's return from a second Itidian tour, he 
published in 1839 Isahel^ or Sieilua Pilgrimage^ 
in which with a thin disguise of nction, allowing 
the introduction of sentiment, discussion, and 
story, the peculiar features of the island, in its natu- 
ral beauties and its remains of art, arc exhibited. 
ASt^T a considerable interval, another volume of 
travel appeared, the re^^ult of a visit to England in 
1853. It is entitled A Month in England. Mr. 
Tuckerinan has also published in the magazines a 
few chapters of a similar memorial of France on 
the same tour. Like the former works, ther are 
books of a^ociation rather than of mere daily ob- 
servation. The author while abroad studies cha- 
racter as it is expressed in men and institutions , 
making what he sees subordinate to v^hat he 
thinks. In the w)lume on England, there is a 
graphic and humorous description of the univer- 
sal reception of Mrs. Stowed book during the 
Uncle Tom mania, which shows a cjipability his 
readers might wish to have had oftener exercised, 
of presenting the exciting events of the day. 

In 1846 a volume, the first of his collections 
from the magazines, ThouahtM on the Foete, was 
published in New York. It contained articles on 
some of the masters of the Italian school, and the 
chiof English poets of the nineteenth century, 
with two American subjects in Drake and Bry- 
ant. The critical treatment is acute and kindly, 
rcacliing its end by an ingenious track of specu- 
lation. This was followed by a scries of home 
studies, Artist Lifi^ or Sketchee qf American 
Faiaten ; the matoriids of which were drawn 
in several instances from facts communicated by 
the artists themselves. They are studies of cha- 
racter, in which the artist and his work illustrate 
each other. Tlio selection of subjects ranges firom 
West to Leutzo. The sketches are written eon 
amore^ with a keen appreciation of the unworldly, 
romantic, ideal life of the artist. PicturcMiqiie 
points are eageriv embraocd. There is a delicAte 
affection to the theme which adapts itself to each 
artist and his art The paper on Huntington, In 
particuUir, has this sympathetic feeling. With 
these sketches of ** Artist Life,*' may be appro- 
priately connected. A Memorial of Horatio 
Greenough^ nreflxcu to a selection from the 
sculptor's writings, and published in 1868. It 
brings into view the writer's Italian experienoea. 
his personal friendship, and Is a tastcfiil record of 
the man and of his art. 



In 1849 and '61 Mr. Tuckerman pnbliabed two 
series of papers, which ho entitled, UharaeUriOiifii 
of Literature illtutratsd 5y the Ocniue ^ Di^ 
tinguished Men. The types of character which 
ho selected, and the favorites of his reading and 
study whom he took for their living portruture, 
sliow the extent aud refinement of his tastes. In 
choosing Sir Thomas Browne and Home Tooke 
for his philosophers, he was ffuided by love for 
tlie poetical atin curious. He delicately discrimi- 
nated between the Humorist and the Dilettante 
in Charles Lamb and Shenstone. Hazlitt was his 
Critic ; Beckford, with his refin^ writing, love of 
art, and poetical adventure, was **picked man" 
of Travel ; Steele his good-natured Censor; Burke 
his Rhetorician; Akenside his Scholar; Swift 
his Wit; Humboldt his Naturalist; Talfourd his 
Dramatist; Channing his Moralist; and Edwari 
Everett his Orator. In all this we may perceive 
a leaning to tlie quiet ar.d amiable, the order of 
finished excellence of thoroughbred men. Widely 
scattered as these twenty-two papers were in Uie 
neriodical literature of Uie country when they 
nrst appeared, they indicate the careful and tvte- 
ful literary labor with which Mr. Tuckerman has 
served the public in the culture of its thought and 
affections. The tempting power of the critic has 
never led him aside to wound a oontemporaty in- 
terest, or thwart a rival author. He baa written 
in the large and liberal spiritof a genuine schohir. 
While mentioning these claims as a literary critic, 
we may refer to a genial and comprehensive 
Sketch qf American Literature^ in a series of 
chapters appended to Shaw's '^English Dtera- 
ture," repnnted as a text-book for academies. 

In a similar classification of a more general 
nature, out of the range of literature, Mr. Tucker- 
man has publishe<l a series of Mental Portraitt^ 
or Studies qf Character^ in which Boone repre- 
sents the Pioneer; Lafitte, the Financier; Komer, 
the Youthfiil Hero; Giaoomo Leopard!, the Scep- 
tical Genius; and Gottvemeur Morris, the Civilian. 

In this choice of topics, Mr. Tuckerman has bit- 
terly been fVequently aireoted to American subjects 
of an historical interest. Besides his elaborate 
papers on the artists and authors of the country, he 
Das written, among other sketches of the*kind| A 
Life (^ Commodore Silas Talbot^ of the American 
navy,^ and an appreciative article in a recent 
number of the Kortli American Review,t on the 
personal diaraoter and public eervioes of De Witt 
Clinton. 

Ths Optimist^ a Colleeti&n of Eteaye^ pnbli^ed 
in I860, exhibits the author in a highly agreeable 
light In an easy Horatian spirit, he mns over 
the usual means and ends of the world, tbrowii^a 
keen glance at popular notions of living which 
destroy life itself; and gathering up eageriy, with 
the art of a man whose experience has taught 
him to economize the legitimate eonroes of pfea- 
snre within his reach, every help to dieerfooMM 
and refinement Some of these essays are pictn* 
rescue, and show considerable ingenuity; iH ex- 
hibit a thoughtfhl studv of the timet. 

From a still more Individual private Tieir of Blb^ 
Kc^The Leatesfrom the Diary ofaDrmmer^M' 
oatdy publislied in 1868 by rickering in LondflB, 

: P«MMm4 by J. a BtUi^ HfwTsik. im^ 
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in qmint old frpe of the English Angnstan period 
of literatiij«. Under the guise of the pos^thumoos 
journal of on invalid traveller in Ital}', the Fen- 
utivc emotions of a passionate lover, with a keen 
CQsoeptibility to the art and nature around him, 
Aie described. There are frequent personal an- 
ecdotes in this volume of such personages of the 
times, as B\Toa, Sismondi, and Hawthorne. 

The chief of Mr. Tuckerman's poems, collected 
and published in Boston in 1851, is The Spirit of 
Pottrjf^ an elaWrate essay in heroic verse of 
some seven hundred lines. It traces the objects 
of lancj and sentiment in life and nature with an 
observant eye. The miscellaneous poems are 
tributes to tlie outer world, passages of sentiment 
or memori:i]s of historical events, expressing tlio 
more subtle q>irit of the author's life of travel 
and study. 



What though the name is old and oft repeated, 

\Miat though a thousand beings bear it now ; 
And true hearts oft the gentle word have greeted, — 

VTliat though 'tis hallowed by a poet's vow f 
"We ever love the rose, and yet its olooming 

Is a familiar rapture to the eye. 
And yon bright star we hail, although its looming 

Age after age has lit the northern sky. 
As starry beams o*er troubled billows stealing; 

As garden odors to the desert blown. 
In bosoms faint a gladsome hope revealing, 

Like patriot music or Section's tone— 
Thu^ thus for aye, the name of Mary spoken 

By hps or text, with magic-hke control. 
The course of present thought has quickly broken. 

And stirred the fountains of my inmost souk 
The sweetest tales of human weal and sorrow. 

The fairest trophies of the limner's fame. 
To my fond fancy, ilary, seem to borrow 

Celestial halos from thy gentle name: 
The Grecian arti9t gleaned from many foces. 

And in a perfect whole the parts combined, 
80 have I counted o*er dear woman's graces 

To form the Hary of my ardent mind. 
And marvel not I thus call roy ideal. 

We inly paint as we would have things be, 
Ihe fiukciful springs ever from the real. 

As A{^rodite rose from out the sea ; 
Who smiled uoon me kindly day by day. 

In a far land where I was sad and lone f 
Whose presence now is my delight alway f 

Both angels must the same blessed title own. 
What spirits itrand my weary way are flying. 

What fortunes on my future life await, 
like the mysterious h^nnns the winds are eigliiag, 

Are all unknown, — m trust I bide my fate; 
Bat if one blessing I might crave from Heaven, 

T would be that Mary should my being cheer. 
Hang o'er me when the chord of life is riven. 

Bo ny dear houaehold word, and my last aeeent 
harcL 



BomMt JUmat Romaf 

A temco Rfta above the People's square. 

Its colonnade; 
About lilies the warm and eiyatal air. 

And fir4r«e'a shade. 

ILcaM • wide teene attraeto the patient gaieb 
SiOatretei'adom ^ 



Looms through the far horixon's purple base. 
Religion's home I 

Columns that peer between huge palace walls, 

A garden's bloom, 
The mount where crumble Cesar's ivied halls. 

The Castle-Touib ; 

Egypt's red shaft and Travertine's brown hue, 

Tlie moss-grown tiles, 
Or the bniad firmament of cloudless blue 

Our sight beguilea. 

Once the awed warrior from yon streamlet's banks, 

Cast looks benign. 
When pointing to his onward-moving ranks, 

The holy sign. 

Fair women from these casements roses flung 

To strew his way. 
Who Laura's graces so divuiely sung 

They live to^ay. 

In those dim cloisters Palestine's worn bard 

His wreath laid by. 
Yielding the triumph that Lis sorrows marred. 

Content to die. 

Prom yonder court-yard Beatrice was led. 

Whose pictured face 
Soft beauty unto sternest anguish wed 

In deathless grace. 

Here stood Lorraine to watch on many an eve 

Tlie sun go down ; 
There paused Corinne from Oswald to receive 

Her fallen crown. 

By such a light would Raphael fondly seek 

Expression rare. 
Or make the Fornarina's olive cheek 

Love's blushes wear. 

A shattered bridge here juts its weedy curve 

O'er Tiber's bed. 
And there a shape whose name thrills every nervs^ 

Arrests the tread. 

0*er convent gates the stately cypress reiirs 

Its verdant lines. 
And fountains gaily throw their constant tears -- 

On broken shrinea 

Fields where dank vapors steadily consume 

Tbe life of man. 
And lizards rustle through the stunted broom,-^ 

Tall arches span. 

There the wan herdsman in the noontide sleeps^ , 

Tlie gray kine dose. 
And goats climb up to vhere on mined heaps 

Acanthus grows. 



Trom one imperial trophy turn with pain 

The Jews aside. 
For on it emblems of their conquered fane 

Are still descried. 

The mendicant, whose low plea fills thine ear 

At every pass, 
Before an altar kings have decked, may hear 

The chanted masa 



On lofty ceilings vivid frescoes glow, 

Auroras beam ; 
The stee<la of Neptune through ths water go^ 

Or Sybils dream. 

As in the flickering torehllght tbai^ows weaved 

Illusions wild, 
Methought Apollo's boaimi slightly bea?«d« 

AndJuBosmOedl 
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Aerial MercuriM in brooM Qptpring, 

Dianas flv. 
And marbU Cupids to their Psyches cling. 

Without a eiglL 

lu grottoes, see the hair of Venue creep 

Kouud dripping stones. 
Or thread the endless CAtacomb* where sleep 

Old martyrs' boues. 

Upon this esplanade is basking now 

A eon of toil. 
But not a thought rests on his swarthy brow 

OfTiine's vast spoil. 

His massive limbs with noblest sculptures Tie^ 

Devoid of care 
Bdiold him on the sunny terrace lie. 

And drink the air I 

With gestures free and looks of eager life, 

Tones deep and mild. 
Intent he plies the finger's harmless strife 

A gleesome child 1 

The ihaggy Colabrese, who lingers near, 

At ChrUttnos comes to play 
His reeds before Madonna every year, 

Then hastes oway. 

Now mark the rustic pair who dance apart; 

What gaj surpri«e I 
Her clip9oine bodice iiolds the Roman heart 

That lights her eyes: 

His rapid steps are timed by native zeal ; 

Tlie manly chest 
Swells with such candid joy that we can feel 

Each motion's zest. 

What artless pleasure her ealm smile betrays. 

Whose glances keen 
Follow the pastime as she lightly playi 

The tambourine 1 

They know when chestnut groves repast will yield. 

Where vineyards spread ; 
Before their saint at morn they trustful kneeled. 

Why doubt or dread f 

A bearded Capuchin his cowl throws bock. 

Demurely nigh ; 
A Saxon boy with nurse upon bis track. 

Bounds laughing Dy. 

Still o'er the relics of the Past around 

The Day-beams pour. 
And winds awake Uie same eontiuuous sound 

They woke of yorei 

Thus Nature takes to her embrace serene 

What Age has dad. 
And all who on her gentle bosom lean 

She maketh glad. 



nini zxrncsiAsii— raoM a coi.u>qviai ucfim om msw 

BMGLAim PWUMOniT. 

Let OS recognise the beauty and power of true 
enthusiasm ; and whatever we miiy do to enlighten 
ourselves and others, guard against checking or chill- 
ing a single earnest sentiment For what is the 
human mind, however enriched with acquisitions or 
strengtliened by exercise, unaccompanied by an ar- 
dent and sensitive heart f Ita light may iunmine, 
but it cannot inspire. It may shed a eold and moon- 
light radianoe upon the path of life, but it warms no 
flower into bloom; it ^ta free no iee-bonnd foun- 
tains. Dr. Johnson used to aay, that an obstinate 
rationality prevented him from being a Ftapist Doea 
not tlia same canse prevent many of its from 1lnbnl^ 
dening our hearts and breathing onr devotions at tlia 
•hrinet of natural Thara aro inflaanoea whieh aa* 



▼iron humanity too subtle for the disMctSng knife of 
reason. In our better moments we are clearly con- 
scious of their preatence, and if there is any barrier 
to their ble^«ed affeney, it is a formalized intellect 
Enthusiskm, too, is the very life of gifted sjiiritL 
Ponder the lives of the glorious in art or literature 
through nil ageSw What are they but records of toils 
and sacrifices supported by the earnest hearts of 
tlieir votaries t Dante composed his inunortal poem 
amid exile and suffering, prompted by the noble am- 
bition of vindicating himself to posterity ; and tlie 
sweetest angd of his paradise is the o(>ject of his 
esrly love^ lite best countenances the old painters 
have bequeathed to us are thoc« of cherished objects 
intimately associated with tlieir fame. Tlie Csce of 
Raphaers mother blends with the angelic beauty of 
all hia Madonnas. Titian's daughter and the wile 
of Corregio again and agun meet in their worka 
Well does Foscolo call the fine arts the ehildrtn of 
Love. The deep interest with whieh tlie Italians 
hail gifted men, inspires them to the mightiest efforts. 
National enthu^asm is the great nursery of genius. 
When Cellini's statue of Perseus was first exhibited 
on the Piazza at Florence, it was surrounded for days 
by an admiring throng, and hundreds of tributary 
sonnets were placed upon its pedestaL Petrarch was 
crowned witli laurel at Rome for hia poetical labors, 
and crowds of the unlettered may still be seen on 
the Mole at Naples, listening to a reader of Tassou 
Reason is not the only interpreter of life. The fonn- 
tain of action is in the feelings. Religion itself is but 
a state of the affections. I once met a beautiful 
peasant woman in the valley of the Amo, and asked 
the number of her children. ** I have three here and 
two in poradise,* she calmly replied, with a tone 
and manner of toudiing and grave simplicity. Her 
faith was of the heart Constituted as human nature 
is, it ia in the highest degree natural that rare pow- 
ers should be excited by voluntary and spontaneous 
appreciation. Who would not feel nrgod to high 
achievement, if he knew that every beauty his can- 
vaa displayed, or every perfect note he breathed, or 
every true inspiration ot his lyre, would find an in- 
stant res]K>nse m a thousand breasts t Lord Brough- 
am calls the word " impossible** tlie mother4ongue of 
little souls. What, 1 ask, can counteract adf-distmst 
and sustain the higher efforts of our nature, but enthu- 
siasm f More of this element would call forth the 
genius, and gladden the life of New England. While 
the mere intellectual man siieculates, and the mere 
man of acquisition cites authority, the man of feeling 
acts, realizes, puts forth his complete energies. Hia 
earnest and strong heart will not let hia mind rest; 
he is urged by an inward impulse to embody his 
thought ; he must have sympathy, ha naust have re- 
sults. And nature yieldis to the magician, acknow- 
ledging him as her child. The noble statue comes 
forth from the marble, the apeaking fi^re alands 
out from the canvas, the electrio chain is struck ia 
the boeoma of hb fellows. They receive hia id 
respond to his appeal, and reciprocate hia loTa. 



The aquatle birds in St James's Park, with their 
variegated plumage, may well detain loiterers of 
maturer Tears than the chuckling infanta who feed 
them witA crumbs, oblivious of the policaman*a cys^ 
and the nurse's expostulations ; to aee an Amerieaa 
wild duck swim to the edca cf the laka, and op« 
ita gloasT bill with the Ikmuiar idra of a pet canaiy, 
la dnibtless a most agreeable anrprke; nor aaa aa 
artistia cya fall to note the diverta and pletorssqie 
fbnna of tha manT noble trees, that aran when lea^ 
laM, yield a mnu eharm to thia glorkwa nronMaade 
(thaahaaara pnlNd by ErdyB); but tfaaaa WMd* 
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Uad imenitiee, if tliey came one often to Bngcr on 
big vay to the Ihilce of Sunderlaod't and Backing- 
ham palace; and if the thought, that it was here, 
▼hile taking his uraal daily walk, thut Charles re- 
ceived the first intimation of the Po{>i«h plot, lure 
him into an hi>torical reverie, neither will long with- 
draw the attention of the literary enthusiast from 
the bit of green sward before the window of Rogers, 
vhich, every spring morning, until the Tenerable 
poet's health sent him into suburban exile, was cov- 
ered with sparrows expectant of their banquet from 
his aged yet kindly hand. Hie view of the park 
from tliis drawing-room bow-window instantly dis- 
enchants the sight of all town associationa. The 
room where this vi^tu of nature in her genuine Eng- 
lish aspect opens, is the same so memorable for the 
breakfasts, for many years, enjoyed by the llot^pitable 
hard and his fortunate guests. An air of sadness 
pervaded the apailinent in the absence of him, whose 
taste and urbanity were yet anparent in every ob- 
ject around. The wintry sun threw a gleam mellow 
as tlto light of the fond reminiscence he so gracefully 
snng, upon the Turkey carpet, and veined mahoganv. 
It fell, as if in pensive greeting, on the famous "A- 
tian, lit un the cool tints of Wattean, and made the 
bust fouua in the sea near Pozxuoli wear a creamy 
hue. AVhen the old housekeeper left the room, and 
I glanced from the priceless canvas or dassie urn, to 
the twinkling turf, all warmed by Uie casual snn- 
ihine, the sensation of comfort never so completely 
realized as in a genuine London breakfast-room, was 
touched to finer issues by the atmosphere of beauty 
and the memory of genius The groups of poets, 
artists, and wits, whose commune hoa fillea this 
room with the electric glow of iutelleetnal life, with 
^ems of art, glimpses of nature, and the cliarm of 
intelligent hospitality, to evoka all that was roost 
gifLe*i and cordial, reassembled once more. I could 
not but appreciate tlie suggestive character of every 
ornament There was a Murillo to inspire the Span- 
ish traveller with half-forgotten anecdotes, a fine 
Reynolds to whisper of the literary dinner where 
Garrick and Burke discussed the ttieatre and the 
senate; Milton's agreement for the sale of ** Paradise 
Lost," emphatic symbol of the uncertainty of fame; 
a sketch of Stonchenge by Turner, provocative of 
endless discussion to artist and antiquary ; bronzes, 
medals, and choice volumes, whose very names would 
inspire an affluent talker in this most charming iroa- 

finable nook, for a morning eoUoqoy and a social 
reakfast I noticed in a glass vase over the fire- 
place, numerous sprigs of orange Uossoms in eveiy 
crade of decay, some crumbling to dust, and others 
but partially fadeO. These, it appeared, were all 
plucked from bridal wreaths, the gift of their fair 
wearers, on the wedding-day, to the good old poet- 
' friend ; and he, in his bachelorie fantasy, thus pre- 
served the withered trophies^ They spoke at once 
of sentiment and of solitude. 



CHABLEB T. BBOOm 

Ohablbs T. Bbookb was bom at Baleni) Hase^ 
Juno 20, 1818. At Uarvard, which he entered 
in 1828, a sensitive and studious yontb, he 
obtained bis introduction, tbnmgh Dr. Follen, to 
the world of Gennan poetiy and prose, with 
which his literaiT labors baye been since so 
prominently identified. Schiller's song of Mary 
Btnart on a temporary rdease flrom capnvity, was 
ono of the earliest, as it bas been one of the latest 
poems wliich he has attempted. 

The sol ject of his Ysledlctory at Cambridge 
WM^ ** Tho Lore of Truth, a Ftaotical FriiidpW.^ 



Three years afterwianla, on completing his studies 
at the 'Theological school, he read a dissertation 
on " the old Syriac version of the New Testament,** 
and shortly aHer, on taking his second degree at 
the University, delivered nn oration on " Decisidn 
of character, as demanded in our day and country." 
He began his career as a preacher at Nahant, in 
the summer of 1 835. After ofiicinting in difierent 
parts of New England, chiefly in Bangor, Augusta, 
and ItN'indsor, Vt., he was settled in Newjiort, 
Rhode Island, in Januarj', 1837, where he has 
since continued in charge of the congregation, 
worshipping in the church in which Channing 
held the dedication service in 1836. Channing 
also preached the sermon at his ordination in 
June, 1837, the one published in his works, as 
afterwards repeated to Mr. Dwight at North- 
ampton. In October of the same year, Mr. 
Brooks was married to Harriet, second daughter 
of the late Beniamin Hazard, lawyer and legisla* 
tor of Rhode Island. 




V 



J 






His course as an author began in the year 
1838 with a translation of Schiller's William 
Tell^ which was published anonymously at Pro- 
vidence. The year or two following, be trans- 
lated from the Fame author, the dramas of Mary 
Stuart and the Ifaid <^ 0rlcan9^ which yet 
(1855) remain unpublished. In 1840 be trans- 
hitcd the Titan or Jean Paul Richter, a work of 
great labor and rare delicacy, which is also nn- 
pnblidied. In 1842 a volnme of bis raiscellaneont 
specimens of German song was published as one 
of Mr. Ripley*s* series of Foreign Dteratnre, by 



• Mr. OeorseRlplej.te whom tcholars are vndcr obltgsUeM 
far thb icilcs of • BpodmeDS of Foreign Standard IJt^ratiirfc- 
nnbllAbed in flitron Tulnmcit. betwacn tba years 1688 and 1845k 
b Cbe prf iient aeeotnpYiitbed llterarv editor and critte of tha 
New York Tribano, a work to wblcb he brlngt rara taa and 
pbllocophleal aeonion. lie waa tha cblaf nanacer of the 
Brook Farm AModatlon. with wjblcb kla IHend and awoetata 
tn tba Tribune, Mr. Cbarlaa A. Dana, a good idiolar, sj^^iMa 
wHter and effeeUva »paakcr, waa alto eoMiaetrd. Mr. Blplay^ 
aerrtect to llteratare are Important In aiimefoaa Jonrnala. Is 
1840 ba pnbUdMd la BoatoB aa aiHjr ** Oa tha Lataat Fom «r 
InfldrMly." 
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Muiiroe h Co^ of Boston. In 1 845 he piiblisliefl an 
article on Poetry in the CImstian Exaniiner, 
The pame vear lie delivered tljo- Phi Beta Kap|>a 
poem at Cambridge. In lt^+7, Muiiroe & Co. 
published his translation of Scbillcr's Homage of 
the A U\ ic'Uh M'lHCcUaneoxM Piec^Jifrom liuckerty 
FreUigrathy and olhe^ German Poete, In this 
year, too, he recited a imkiu entitled Aqnidneel:^ 
upon the hiindre<lth anniversary of the Redwood 
Library at Now|K)rt. This was published next 
year by Burnet at Providence, in a little vohime 
containing several other ci>nnnemorative pieces. 
In 1851, Mr. Bnwks published at Newport a 
pamphlet, The CoiUrorerMy touching the Old 
Stone Mill, in the toicn of Kevoport^ Rhode 
Inland, with Remarha latroiiuctory and Conclu- 
sire : a pleasant dissection of the subject, calcu- 
lated to set entirely at rest any pretensions of the 
Northman t«> an antitiaarian jiro|)crty in that 
curious tliough suflfieiently simple structure. 

In .June, 1853, Ticknor & Co. published his 
German Ltjric*, (H>nt;iininj? sneciracns of Anasta- 
sius Grun, and otliers of the living poets of Ger- 
many, selected from a mass of translations in 
part' previously printed in the Literary World, 
and in part in manuscript. He has since pubUshed 
a litllo collecticm named Sm^fs of Field and 
Fiothl printed bv John Wilson at Boston. 

In 1853, Mr. Brooks made a voyage to India 
for his health, the incidents and sensations of 
which he has embodied in a narrative entitled, 
F^ght Months on the Ocean^ and Fight Weehs in 
India, which is still in MS. Among other unpub- 
• lished writings by Mr. Brooks, is a choice transla- 
tion of the humorous |>oem of the Gennan Uni- 
versity students, The Life, Opinions. Actions, and 
Fu*e of Hieronimus Jobs the Candidate, of which 
he has printed several chapters in the Literary 
Worid,* and wliich has been farther made familiar 
to the public, by the exhibition in Mr. Boker's 
Gallery of German Painting in New York, of the 
exquisite paintings by Hasenclever, of scenes from 
its pages. 

Mr. Brooks is also, besides his quaint and 
felicitous translations from tlie minor German 
poets, the author of numerous occasional verses — 
a series of Festival, New Year, and Anniversary 
addresses, all ready and genial, with a frequent 
infasion of a humorous spirit. 

irxwpoBi^-rBoii aquidhbok. 

Hail, island-home of Peace and Liberty I 
Hail,brec2ycliff, grey rock, majestic seal 
Here man should walk with heavenward lifted 

eye. 
Free as tiie winds, and open as the sky I 
O thou who here hast had thy childhoods home, 
And ye who one brief hour of iummer roam 
TlieM winding shores to breathe the bracmg breeie, 
And feel the freedom of tlie •kies and sew, 
Tliink what exalted, sainted minds once found 
Tlie tod, the sand ye tread on, holy ground I 
Think how an Alltton's soul-enkindled eye 
Di*ank in the glories of our snnset*ky I 
Tliink how a Berkeley's genios haunts the air, 
And makes our erags and waters doubly fairl 
Think how a Clianiilng, «« rousing by the se^ 
Burned with the quenehlees love of hberty I ^ 
What work God witnessed, and that lonely ehora, 

• Hes.MMBI. 



Wrought ID him 'mid»t the elemental roarl 
How did that spot his youthful heart inform. 
Dear in the »unshine,--dcarcr in the *torm. 
**The Fothor reigncth, let the Earth rejoice 
And tremble I*— there he lifted up his voice 
In prai»e amid the tempest— softened there 
Bv nature » beauty rose the lowly prajer. 
Tiicrc as, in reverential »ymi>athy. 
He watched the hcavings of tlie giant sea. 
Stirred by the Power that ruled that glorious dm. 
Woke -the dread cousciousaess of power withm ! 

They are gone henee— the large and lofty souU; 
And still the rock abide*— the ocean polls ; 
And still where KeaMn rears its beacon-rock. 
The Powers of Darkness dash with an^ry shock. 
In many an anxious vigil, ponderinff oer 
ilnnV destiny on this our western shore. 
Genius of Berkeley I to thy morning-height ^ 
We lift the piercing prayer—** What of the night r 
And tliis thy Muse, responsive, seems to say : 
" Not yet is elosed the Drama or the Day : 
Act well thy part, how small soe'er it be, 
Lo*>k not to Heaven alone— Heaven looks to theel 
Spirit of Channing! to thy calm abode. 
We, doubtful plodders of this lowly road. 
Call : ** From thy watch-tower say, for tJiOu canst 

see 
How fares the wavering strife of liberty!* 
And the still air replies, and the green sod. 
By thee beneath these diadea, in musing, trod,-— 
And these then lonely walla, where oft was cauglit 
The electric spark of high, heroic thought,— 
And yonder page that keep for ever bright. 
Of tliat great thought the burning shining hght,— 
All these, with voice of power— of God,— to-day 
Come to the soul, and cahnly, strongly say: 
«• Be faithful unto death in Freedom's strife,^ 
And on tliy head shall rest the crown of life." 

usns ow muBWO wx»tu»f>v»\ wnsinniw irroinli oa&aM 

mrOBMED BT Til* QBUIAXXAKS AT S«W«>«t. 

It haunts mo still— I hear, I see, once more 

That moonlight dance of fairies on the shor^ 

I hear the skipping of those airy feet ; 

I see the masy twinkling, light and fleet 

The sly sharp banter of the violin 

Wakes in the elfin folk a merry din; 

And now it dies away, and all is still ; 

The silver moon-beam deeps upon the hill; 

The flute's sweet wail, a heavenly music, floata. 

And like bright dew-drops fall the oboe's notes. 

And hark ; again tliat light and graceful beat 

Steals on the ear, of troopins, tiny feet,— 

While, heard by fiu across the watery floor. 

The muffled aurf-drum booms from some tar shore 

And now the fairy world is lost once more 

In the grand swell of ocean's organ-roar,- 

And all is stiU again ;— again the dance ^ 

Of sparkling feet rcflecU the moon-beam s glance ; 

Puck plays nis antics in tlie o'erlMingmg treea»-^ 

Music like Ariel's floats on every breeie.— 

Thus is the Midsummer Kight's Dream to me, 

Pictured by musie and by memory, 

A long miosnnmier day's reality. 



The Sabbath Is here 1 
like a dove ont of heaven dcseending, 
r(oil and tunaoa sQspending, 
Gomea in the glad mom t 
It smHea on the highway. 
And down the green by*way, 
'Mong Adds of ripe eon. 
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The Sftbbath is here I . 
Behold! th« full sheaTe* own the bletsiog, 
60 plAinly coufettiiig 

A Father^s mild care. 
In Sabbath-noon ttillnesi, 
The crops in tlieir fulnesa 
How graeefnl and fiiirl 

The Sabbath b beret 
Ko elank of tlie plough-ehoin w« hear, now,- 
Ko lash, far or near, now,— 
Xo creaking of wheebi 
With million low voices 
The harvest rejoices 
All over the fields^ 

TheSabbatliisherel 
The seed we in ihith and hope planted ; 
God's blessing was grarted ; 
It sprang to the light, 
TTe gaze now, and li:»ten 
THiere fields wave and glisten. 
With grateful delight 

The Sabbath is here I 
Give praise to the Father, whoso blessing 
The fields are confessing ! 

Soon the reapers will come. 
With rustling and ringing 
Of sickles, and bringing 
The ycUow shc&vos home. 

The Sabbath is hercl 
The seed we in fond ho^>e are sowii.g 
Will one day rise, glowins 
In the smile of Goda lore. 
In dost though we leave it, 
We tnut to receive it 
In glory above I 



BTLTESTER JUDB^ 
Thk atithor of Margaret^ and a derfTman of the 
Unitarian Church, of a marked individuality of 
opinion and an earnest spiritual and moral life, 
was bom at Wcsthaiupton, Hampshire county, 
Mass., July 28, 1818. llis grandfather, Sylvester 
Jndd, a man of character and influence in his 
day, was one of the first settlers of the place and 
the son of the Rev. Jonathan Judd, the first 
dergyman of Sontliampton, and for sixty years 
pastor of that flock. The father of our author, 
also Sylvester Jndd, though engaged in trade in 
the country at Westhamnton, applied himself so 
Tigorously to study that iie attamed a considera- 
ble knowledge of Greek, Latin, and French; 
worked his way through a coiuse of the higher 
mathematics, and became geuerallv conversant 
with polite literature, lie married a daughter 
of Aaron Hall, of Norwich, a man of good repute 
in the Revolutionary era. 

The young Sylvester Judd, the third of the 
name In tlie direct line, passed his early years at 
We:(thampton, under the usual earnest iimuenoea 
of the old New Encland Puritan homes. At the 
age of nine years, his father having become un- 
fortunate in bubinesa, and his habits of study 
having cot the better of his pursuit of trade, ho 
removed to Northampton, to become proprietor 
and editor of the Hampshire Gazette, with which 
a yoonger brother, tlien recently deceased, had 
been connected. At this spot the boyhood and 
Touth ci Sylvester were passed ; a period of re* 
jigioas Influence which was marked by his oon« 
▼emioii during a rerivaL Tlien oame a stmggld 



between devotion to trade, to which the slen^e^ 
fortunes of his father invite<l him, and a natural 
tendency to an educated life. It en(le<l in his 
entry at Yale College, where he received his de- 
gree in 1836. The picture of his college life, as 
published by Hiss Aretbusa Hall, shows an 
earnest, devotional spirit. After leaving Yale, 
he took charge of a private school at Teropleton, 
Mass. " There, for the first time," says his bio- 
grapher, ^* he began to have intercourse with Uiat 
denomination of Christians termed Unitarians, 
and came to understand more fully their dis- 
tinguishing views. Previously, he had been veiy 
little ac()uainted with Unitarian works or Uni- 
tarian prcaclnn«;; but he now perceived that the 
deductions of his own unbiassed mind, and the 
conclusions towards which he found it verging, 
were much in harmony with those received by 
this body of Christians." As his old opinions 
changed, a social struggle occurred witli his 
family, ft*icnds, and supporters. He felt that he 
was out of place with tiiese fonner ass^tcintions, 
and declined the oflfcr of a professorship in Mi- 
ami College, Ohio. " Feeling and thinking thus," 
he writes to his brother, ** you see I couKl not 
become connected with an Old School Presby- 
terian College.** A record of his conflict is pre- 
ser\ed in a manuscript which he prepared for 
tlie private use of his father*s family, entitled 
" Cardiagrnpliv,'* an exi)osition of his theological 
difliculties and conclu^ions, which is published in 
his biography. It was now evident to his family 
tliat they must resign all hoi)e of tlie Calvinistio 
minister. The issue had been made in all con- 
scientiousness, and Mr. Judd choosing another 
path, entere<l the Divinity School at Harvard in 
1887. At the completion of his course, in 1840, 
he became engaged to supply the pulpit of the 
Unitarian church in Augusta, Maine, and was 




•oon formally Installed aa pastor. He married 
the next year a daughter of the Hon. Rerel WU- 
Ikmsof AngofU. Digitized by '^OOgle 
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In 1843 he soanw firfit tnharo tnmc«1 his Atten- 
tion to nnthorhhip. His Margaret, a TaU of the 
Beal and Ideal; ittcluding SkefeMi *tf a Place 
pot hfoe defter ibed^ called Jfone Ckrieti^ ir:i9 
cominonccd at that time and readied the puhlic 
in 1^5. A second revised and improved edition 
appeared in i\ro vohimes in 1851. 

As tiie he<%t account, of the scope of this work, 
we may cite the remarks of it4 author on the 
subji'i't fnini a letter to a brother clergyman :— 

"The book desijniH to promote the cause of 
lil)er:d Christianity, or, in other wonls, of a pure 
Christianity : it would give bo<lv anti soul to the 
divine elements of the gosiKjL It aims to subject 
bipotry, cant, pharisaism, and all intolerance. Its 
basis Is Christ: him it would restore to the 
church, him it would develop in the soul, him it 
would enthrone in the world. It designs also, in 
judicious and healtliful way», to aid the cause of 
pence, temperance, and universal freedom. In 
Its retrospective aspect, it seeks to preserve some 
reminiscences of tiie age of our immediate futhens 
thereby describing a ])eriod of which we have no 
enduring moinuncuta, and one the traces of which 
are fast ev.nncscing. The book makes a largo ac- 
count of nature, the birds and flowers, for the 
sake of giviug greater individuality to, and 
brinpng into stronger relief, that which tlie 
religious mind p:i<ises over too loosely and vaguely. 
It is a Kcw England book, and is designed to cm- 
body the features and improve the diaracter of 
our own favored region. 

" But more particularly, let me sa}-, the book 
seems fitted partially to fill np a gap long left 
open in Unitarian literature, — tnat of imaginative 
writings. The Orthodox enjoy the works of 
Bunyan, Hannah More, Cliarlotte Elizabeth, the 
Abbotts, itc, &c. But what have we in their 
place? The original design of the book was 
almost solely to occupy this niche; although, I 
fancy, vou may think it has somewhat passed 
these hmits. It seems to me, that this book is 
fitted for a pretty general Unitarian circnlation; 
that it might be of some use in t!ie hands of the 
clergy, in our families, Sunday-school libraries, 
&o. My own personal education in, and ao- 
quainiance with, * Oriliodoxy.' as well as my idea 
of the prevalent errors of the age, load me to 
think such a book is needed." 

The above will sufficiently explain its iheolod- 
cal bearings. As a novel or romance, in the 
ordinary sense, it is crudely expressed and inar- 
tistic; as a vigorous sketch of old Xew England 
life and character, of iVesh, vivid portraiture and 
detail, and particularly in its descriptive passages 
of nature, fur the minute stud^ of which in 

{dants, birds, and other accessories, the author 
lad an especial fondness, it is a production of 
marked merit. Of tlie several criticisms passed 
upon it, the most complimentary mnst be oon* 
sidered the admirable series of drawings made 
from it4 pages by the artist Hr. F. O. 0. Darley, 
whose pencil has brought out with extraordinary 
beauty and effect the varieties of character of the 
book, and its occasional dramatic and picturesque 
seenes. These sketches are now being prepared 
for publication, and when issoed, by their deli- 
eaoy and vigor of expression, will form ready 
interpreters no lest of the genius of the artist 
than the author to tlio pablio. 



In 18o0 Mr. Jndd published PhUo^ an Evan- 
geliady a didactic poem in blank verse. It was 
rude and imperfect in execution. Again resorting 
to the author for an elucidation of its design, we 
find tlie following expres»on in a characteristio 
lettertoafrieud: — 

TO na BST. & X. ■. 

My dear Sir, -^AViU yon accept a copy of ** Phik),* 
and a brief daviary f 

First, the book is an *" attempt* 

Second, it is an epical or heroic attempt 

Tiiird, it would see if in liberal and raticnol 
Cliristionity, and there is no other, and that is Uni- 
tarianism, are epic and heroic elementa 

Fourth, it remembers that Calvinism has its 
" Course of Time; " and it asks if Unitarianism, that 
is» the innennoet of reason and divinity, will have 
any thing; or rather, approaching, tiuroblv, of 
course, the altar of Great Thought and Feelirig, it 
would like to know if it would be agreeable to that 
altar to receive a little gilt, a turtle-dove and a 
small pigeon, of Unitarian faith and hope. 

fifth, and eorrelatively, it asks if, in thu very 
sensible and sound age of ours, imagination most 
needs be inactive, and awed by philosophy, utiiitr, 
steam. 

Sixth, and more especially, if any of the fbrq^oing ^ 
points are admitted, the book seeks through the ' 
medium of poetrv to interpret prophecy. It is eon- 
eeived that propneey, the Apocal^-pse for example^ 
was onee poetry ; and moreover that we shall fail to 
underBtand prophecy until it is recast in its original ■ 
form. 

Tliis observation applies particularly to that most 
interesting, yet most enigmatical matter, the seeond 
coming of Christy Ae., Ac 

What may be the fortune of ** Philo,* I am neither 
prophet nor poet enooffh to telL 

I am not a beggar of npplaose, as I would not be 
the pensioner of oulneMi 

"W ith sincere regards^ I am yours, ^be. 

Stlvestes Jnuk 

In the same year with the publication of Fhilo 
appeared diehard Ednev and the OiftemoT'e 
Family^ a Sue- Urban Tale, eimple and popular^ 
yet cultured and noble, of Morale, Sentiment^ and 
Life, practically treated and pleaeantly illuetrat* 
ea; containing alto Bints on Being Good and 
Diting Good, It was intended by the author as 
a modem companion to Mai^garet, introduditf 
the career of a young man among the mru 
and town incidents of New Eng^d life. The 
inddenta at a sawmill, and other descriptioD^ 
point out the local studies of the author in Maine, 
like the author^s previous hooka, aa • purely 
literary production, it was ^^ caviare to the gene- 
ral ;" as an expression of tiie writer^a peoiliar 
mood and opinions in a certain nnfettered, indi- 
vidnal essay stvle, its perosal will well reward 
cnriosity. A description of a snow-atorm wss 
one of the felicities of Margaret; Richard Edney 
opens with another in the same vivid, uiinotely 
tmthfbl manner. 

In addition to these published writings of Mr. 
Jndd, he completed a dramatic prodaotion in five 
acts— 27k« White ffitte^ an American Dragedft 
which remains in manosoript An finalrsis of It, 
with several passages, is given In the mognuihy 
of the author, where it Is staled to be ehidiy 
moral in its aim— ^ its o^ect being to mirror tbs 
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consoqncnecs of a man^s devoting himself to on 
on-abK>rbing love of gain, — to the supreme wor^ 
ship of Mammon," the idea being suggestetl by 
tlie general rage for Califoniia gold, at the time 
€ti the composition of the play prevalent in the 
oonimunity. The location of the plot in tlie 
White Mountains was an iniprovenient of the 
same Indian legend mentioned in Sullivan^fl His- 
tory of Maine, np(»n which Mr. Hawthorne 
founded his talc of the Great Carbuncle. 

Mr. Judd, in addition to his services in the 
p\ilpit, fouid frequent opportunities as a Ivceum 
lecturer on topics growing out of tlie religions 
iiletis which were the mainspring of his life. He 
took a prominent part in the social reforms of the 
day, opposed war, slavery, and advocated the 
cause of temperance. He was fond of children 
and of country* life; one of the favorite reorca- 
tioiia of his minihtry at Augusta being an annmd 
mr*.! festival, in June, with his young parishion- 
cra. He felt the beauty of the old obser%-ftnco 
of Christmas, and was accustomed on the eve of 
that day to open his church, decorated for the 
occasion with the time-honored evergreens. His 
kindly disposition and genial activity, his study 
of ^ngaage and habits of compoa^ition, have been 
ces^riued by a fond and appreciative pen in the 
admirably prepared volume. Life and Character 
of the Rev. Sylvester Jndd, published in 1854, 
and " tenderly and most lovingly" dedicated by 
its author, Arethn>a Hall, "to the three little 
children whose father was translated from their 
home before they were old enough to know and 
comprehend hini." 

The Rev. Sylvester Jndd died after a short 
illness at his home in Augusta, Jan. 20, 1858. 

A posthumous work from his pen — The Church 
in a Series qf J)ieeoitr9e9 — ^was published in 1854. 

▲ mew EII0LAX9 tKOW-STOKX AKO A aOMS KEKB— PROM 
MABCASET. 

An event common in New England is at it« height 
It is BDowing, and has been for a whole day and 
night, with a etrong north-enst wind. Let us take 
a moment when the storm intermits, and look in at 
Margaret's and see how they do. But we cannot 
ftpproaeh the place by any of the ordinary methods 
of travel ; the roads, lane^, and by-patlis are blocked 
vp; no horse^ or ox could make hit way through 
those deep drifts, immense mounds and broad pm- 
teaos of 6IIOW. If we ai'e disposed to adopt the 
means of conveyance formerly so much in vogue, 
whether snow-eboea or magic, we may possibly get 
there. The boose or hut is half sunk in a snow bank: 
the waters of the Pond are covered with a solid 
•aamel as of ivory ; the oxen and the cow in the 
barn-yard, look like great homed sheep in their 
fleeces of snow. All is silence, and lifelessness, and 
if yon please to say, desolation. Hens there are 
none, nor turkeys, nor docks, nor birds, nor Bull, 
ttor Margaret If yon see aaysiens of a human 
being, it b the dark fonn of Ua^, mounted on 
nov-thocs, going from the house to Uie bam.. Yet 
there are the green hemlocks and pines, and flrs, 
P^een as in sammer, some growing alonff the flank 
of the hill that runs north from the Indian's Head, 
woking like the reel snow-balls, blossoming in mid- 
^ter, and nodding with large white flowera. But 
there is one token of life, the smoke eominff from the 
»▼ grey chimney, which, if yon regard It as one» 
NMmbkt alarge, elongated, transparent balloon ; or 
if yimioQk at it by j4eeMMal» jt la ft bMutifU oius 



rent of bluish -white vapor, flowing upward unend- 
ingly ; and prettily is it Mriped and i^rtioolored as 
it juWes succe^ivcly the grei^n trecfi, tlie bare rocks, 
ami white crowu of the hill behind , nor docs its 
ill tercet cease even when it disnppears among the 
clouds. Some would dwell a good whil * on that 
EUioke, and see in it manifold out-shows and denote- 
ments of Hpiritunlitics ; others would say, the house 
is buried so deep, it must come up from the hot mis- 
chief-hatching heart of the earth ; others still would 
fauey the whole Pond lay in its winding-sheet, and 
that if they looked in, they would behold the dead 
faces of their friends. Our own fcntiment is, Uiat 
that smoke comes from a. great fire in the great fire- 
place, and that if we t^hould go into the house, we 
should find the family as usual there ; a ffct which, 
03 the storm begins to renew itself, we shall do well 
to take the op^rtunity to verifv. 

Flourishii)^ m the centre of tlicse higli-rii^ing and 
broad-spreadmg snows, unmoved amid the fiercest 
onsets of the storm, comfortable in the extremity of 
winter, the family are all gaii.ered in the kitchen, 
and occupied as may be. In the cavernous fire-place 
burns n great fire, composed of a hupc green back- 
log, a large green foie-t-titk, ar.d a high cob-work of 
crooked and ki.otly reliisi-wood, ivy, liori:bcom, 
and beech. 'Thioiigh this the yellow flame leaps 
ond forks, and the bluish-giey tmoke flows up the 
omple sluice-wny of the cl.in:ney. From the ends 
of the wood the sap fries and* drips on the siz- 
zling coals below, and flies off in angry steam. Un- 
der the forCj^tiek ^reat red coals roll out, s]>arkle a 
seniibrief, lose their grosser substance, indicate a more 
ethereal essence in prototyi»al forms of white, down- 
like cinders, and then fall away into brown oshea. 
To a stranger the room has a sombre aspect, rather 
heightened tlian relieved bv the light of the fire 
bumiig so* brightly at n)id-day. The only con- 
nexion with the external air is by the south window- 
shutter being leit entirely ojiea, fom>iiig on aperture 
through the logs of about two feet square; yet 
when the outer light is so obscured by a storm, the 
bright fire within must anywhere be pleasant In 
one corner of the room sits Pluck, in a red flannel 
shirt and leather apron, at work on his kit mendins 
a shoe ; with long and patient vibration and equi- 
poise he draws the threads, and interludes the 
strokes with snatches of soi'gs, banter, and laughter. 
The apartment seems converted into a workshop; 
for next the shoemoker stands the shincle-maker. 
Hash, who with froe in one hand and mtiTlet in the 
other, by dint of smart percussion, is endeavoring to 
rive a three-cornered billet of hemlock on a block. 
In the^ centre of the room sits Brown Moll, with 
still bristling and grizzly hair, pipe in her mouth, in 
a^^ellow woollen long-short and black petticoat, 
winding a ball of yarn from a windle. 1^ carer the 
fire are Chilioa and Margaret the latter also dressed 
in woollen, with the OrbisPictus^or world displayed, 
a book of Latin and Engliirh, adorned witn cuts, 
which the Master lent her; the former with his 
violin, endeavoring to describe tlie notes in Dr. 
Bvles's Collection of Sacred Music, also a loon of the 
liter's, and at intervals trailing on the lead of his 
father in some popular air. 'We shall also see ihat 
one of Chilion*s feet is raised on a stool, bandoged, 
and apparently disabled. Ball, ibe do^, lies rounded 
on the heart n, bis nose between his paws, finst 
asleepw Dick, the grey squirrel, nts swuging list- 
lessly in hia wire wheel, like a duck on a waye^ 
Rohm, the bird. In ita eage, perched on ita roost^ 
shrugs and folds itself into Ha feathers aa if it were 
night Over the fire-place, on the rough stones that 
eomnoae the chimney, which day and night through 
•U the long winter ara erer wann» whera Chilioa 
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hfts fixoil some nKelr^, are M«rgar«t*s flowers; a 
bloo<l-root in the iiiArble pot Rufus Palmer gave 
her, and in wooden mo»»-<covered boxei, pinks, vio- 
lets and buttcrcupft, green and flowering. Here 
ol«o, as A sort of nianteltrec ornament, »its the mar- 
ble kitten wliich Rufus ina<le under a cedar twig. 
At one end of the crone in the vacant ftide of the 
fire-plncc hang ring^ of pumpkin rinds dryinff for 
Wcr. On the walls arc sust>ended strings of dried 
nii|)le.-i, bunches of yorn, ana tiie custoimiry fixtures 
of contd, Imts, km4t9,ieks, &c On the elccncrs above 
is a cli'vin-work of cobwebs, loaded oua knapi)ed 
with du>t, quivering an<l gleaming in tite wind that 
courses with little or no obstruction through all 
parts of the house. Ne;ir llsi.'*h stiUi'.ls the draw- 
nor^e, on wliich he s*noothoa and square* his shingles; 
un<lemeath it a id about lies a pile of fre^h, swect- 
tcente 1, white shavi; g* and splinters. Tlirough the 

J^'awns of the buck dotir, and pun'iry rents in the 
oga of the ho*i-»e, filter in unweariclly fine particles 
of snow, and thus alomv the sides of the room rise 
little cone-!»linned, inarblc-likc pilaster*. Between 
Ilash and his lather, elevated on blocks, ii the cider 
barreL Tliese are some of the ap|>enda^e8, inmates, 
and circumstances of the roouL WiHun doors is a 
mixed noi^e of laiiAtone, mallet^, swifts, fiddle, fire; 
without is the rusliing of the storm. 

"You thall fetch some wood, Meg. or III warm 
your back with a shingle,** said her mother, flinging 
out a throat which she liad no intention of executADg. 
*' Ua:»li is good for something, Uiat he ia" 

• ••••••a 

Ila-'h, spurred on by this double ehot^ plied his 
millet the harder, and declared with an oath that 
he would not get the wood, that they might freeze 
first; adding that he hauled and cat'it,and that was 
his part 

Cnilion whispered his sister, and she went out for 
the purpose in question. It was not excessively 
eoUl, since the weather nio-lcrated as the storm in- 
creased, and she might have takeu some interest in 
that tempestuous outer world. Her liens, turkeys, and 
ducks, who were all packed together, the former oa 
their roost under the shed, the latter in one corner, 
also required fee.ling; and she went in and got 
boiled potatoes, which they seemed glad to make a 
meal of. The wind blazed and racketed through 
the narrow ppocc between the house and the hilL 
Above, the flakes shaded and mottled the sky, and 
fell twirling, pitching, skiinble-scainble, and anon, 
slowly and more regularly, as in a minuet; and as 
they came nearer the ground, they were caught up 
by the current, and borne in a horizontal line, lika 
long, quick spun, silver threads, afar over the white 
fieldi. There was but little snow in the shed, 
although entirely open on the south side; the storm 
seeming to devote itself to building up a drift in 
front This drift had now reached a height of seven 
or eight feet It sloped up like the roof of a pyra- 
mid, and on the top was an appendage like a horn, or 
a plume, or a marble jet d*eau, or a frozen flame of 
fire; and tlie elements in all their violence, the 
eddies that veered about the comer of the house, 
the occasional sido-blasts, still dallied, and stopped 
to mould it, and finish it ; and it became thinner, 
and more tapering, and spiral ; each singular fiake 
a^uning itself to the very tip, wiUi instinctive 
nicety ; till at last it broke eflT by its own weight— 
then a new ona want on to ba fonned. 



Tliat day and all that night the snow aontlnnad to 
fall, and the wind raged. Whan Margaret went to 
her luft^ she found her bad eoTarod with a pila of 



snow that had trickled throngh the rooC She shook 
the coverlid, nndrciiscd, laid herself on her tlHstle- 
down p.allet — such a one had she been able to coUeet 
and make — ^to her sleeo. The wind surged, swelled* 

Kuffed, hissed, whistlea, slirieked, thandered, sighed, 
owled, by turns. Tlie house jarred and creaked; 
her bed rocked under her ; loose boards on the roof 
clappcred and rattled; tlie snow pelt«d her window- 
shutter. In such a din and tustlc of the elementa 
lay the child. She had no sister to nestle with her, 
and snug her up; no gentle mother to fold the 
sheets about her neck, and tuck in the bed; no 
watcliful father to come with a light, and aee 
that she slept safe. Alone and in darkness she 
climbed into her chamber, alone and in darkness 
she wrnnt herself in the bc«i In the fearfulness of 
that niglit she sujig or said to herself some words of 
the Master's, which he, however, must haye given 
her for a different purpose — for of needs must a stark 
child's nature in such a crisis appeal to something 
above and superior to. itself, ana she had taken a 
floating impression that the Higher Agencies, what* 
ever they might be, existed in Latin: — 

O 8Anetlfflma,'O|mi1ssi0ML 

Dulcl» Virgo Maria. 
Mstcr anuta, IntenMratal 

On, <M» {una nobis 1 

As she slept amid the paasion of the storm, aofthr 
did the snow from the roof distil upon her feet, ana 
sweetly did dreams from heaven descend into h«r 
souL 

HENBT R HIRST. 

Mr. Hirst is a native of PhihidelphiA, where he 
was bom Augnst 23, 1813. In 1830 he oom- 
nienccd the study of the law, bat was not ad- 
mitted to practice, owing to interraptioDS in his 
plans, until 1843. 

Mr. Hirst^d poetical career was al^ eommenoed 
at a comparatively late period, his first published 
poems having appeared in Graham's Magazine, ' 
when he was about thirty. In 1845 he published 
at Boston The Coming of the Mammoth; the 
Funeral of Time, and other Poeme, The chief 

Srodnction of the volume describes the terror and 
exolation caused by a herd of Mammoth, all oi 
whom are destroyed by lightning, with the ex* 
oeption of one survivor, who, pursued by war- 
riors, takes his course across the Misdssippi, the 
prairies, traverses the rocky mountains, and 
plunges unscathed into the Pacifio. Hie remain- 
ing poems displav vigor and feeling, and indnde 
a number of well written sonneta. 

Mr. Hirst's next work, E.tdyvMon^ a TaJe ^ 
Greece, in four cantos, appeared j^ 1^8. It is 
an e1o<iueut classic story, varied ifrom the old 
Greek legend, and was written, the author tell* 
us, before he had perused the poem of Keata. 

In 1849 he published The Penatiee qf HoUutd^ 
a Bomanee ^ the Peine Forte et Dun, aad ether 
Poems, The story of the romance is that of a 
knight who, having shiin his wii^ in a fit of jea- 
lousy, is arrested, and reibsing to plead, is sab- 
iected to the ingenious old nenalty^ of pressure 
Dv weight. He persists in his aetermination, thai 
his estates, which would otherwise be eschea t ed 
to the croivn, may pass to his heir. In his agony 
he is visited by his nephew, who oonfesses to 
have slandered the murdered uidT. The knights 
lost moments are eheered by a inudon of his wif^ 
and he dies repentant and happy. This strikiof 
narratlTS is iimiight into a poem of nobh splril 
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Anil beaiity. Tlio rohimo alno contains a ballad, 
Flore ftcCy an intere^ing story, poetically narrated. 
The remaining poeuu aro dcscriptiyo and reflec- 
tive^ and are ^oqocat in tone, with occasional 
traces of iTiiitation. 



ram boboc 
The voods are almost hare ; the mo^sy trees 

Moan as their luottled leaves arc hurried by, 
like Band before the Siinoorn, over the leas, 
Yellowing in Autumn's eye: 

And rerj cold the bleak November wind 

Shrills from t!ic block 2^ or -West, as fitfully blow 
The gusts, like fiincies thmugh a maniac mind. 
Eddying to and fro. 

Borne, like those leaves, with piercing cries, on high 

The Robins eome, their wilu, autumnal wail. 
From where they pass, dotting the angry sky, 
Sounding above the gale. 

Down, scattered by the blast, along the glen. 

Over tlie browmng plains, the flocks alight, 
Crowding the gum in highland or in fen, 

Tired with their southward flight 

Away, away, flocking they pnss, with snow 

And hail and sleet behind them, whore the South 
Shakes its green locks, and delicate odors flow 
As from some fairy mouth. 

Silently pass the wintry hours : no song, 

Ko note, save a shrill querulous cry 
\n&en the boy sportsman, cat-like, creeps along 
The fence, and then — then fly. 

Ounpanioned b^ the cautious lark, from field 
To field they journey, till the winter wsnes, 
"When to eome wondrous instinct each one yields, 
And seeks our northern plains. 

Hardi and its storms : no matter how the gale 
May whittle round them, on, tlirough snow, and 
sleet, 
And driving bail, they tm<«, nor ever quail, 
With tireless wings and feet 

Perched here and there on some tall tree — as breaks 

The miny dawn, loud, clariouet-like, rings 

Tlicir matin hymn, while Nature also wakes 

From her long slecp^ and sings. 

Gradu-illy the flocks grow less, for, two by two^ 
The Robins pass awny,^-each with his mote ; 
And from the orchard, moist witli April dew, 
We hear their pretty prate ; 

And from the apple's snowy blossoms eome 

Gashes of song, while round and round them 
erowd 
TIm bni^, bossing bees, and, over them, hum 
The humming-birds aloud. 

Tba sparrow from the fence; the oriole 

PVom the now budding sycamore ; the wren 
Fhan the old hat ; the uue bird tnm his hde 
Haid by the haunts of men ; 

TIm ledetart from the irood-side; from the moa- 
aow. 
Hie blaek-eheek. and the martin in the air; 
Tlie moomfril wood-thnuh from the forest sbadoir 
With all of frir and rara 

AmoQff llioea Uossoms of the etmosphere,^ 

ThebMi^r— ovr only Bylphids,— with one roioe^ 
From nomtain side aiid meadow, far and near, 
like th«m at spring r^Jolot. 



May, and in happy paifev the Robhis sit 

Uatching Uieir young, — ^the female glancing down 
From her brown nest No one will trouble it. 
Lest heaven itself should frown 

On the rude act, for from the smouldering embers 
On memory's hearth flashes the fire of thought. 
And each one b^' its flickering Ir^ht remembers 
IIow flocks of Uobms brought. 

In the old time, leaves, and sang, the while they 
covered 
The innocent babes forsaken. So they rear 
Their fledglings undisturbed. Often has hovered 
While I have stood anear 

A Robin's nest, o'er me that simple story. 

Gently and dove-like, and I passed away 
Proudly, and feeling it as mucn a glory 
As twxis in Csisar's day 

To win n triumph, to have left that nest 

Untouched; and many and many a schoolboy 
time. 
When my sure gun was to my shoulder prest, 
The thought of tliat old rhyme 

Came o'er me, and I let the Robin go. 

— ^At last the young are out, an«l to the woods 
All have departed : Summer's sultry glow 
Finds them beside tlie floods. 

Then Autumn comes, and fearful of its rage 
They flit again. So runs the Robin's life ; 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter sees its page 
Unstained with care or strife^ 

J. Lb H. McCBACKEN 
Was the son of a New York merchant, and pur- 
sued his ffttlicrV business. He was engaged in the 
trado with western Africa, and it was on a busi- 
ness yisit to Sierra Leone that his death occurred 
from a fever of the climate, March 25, 1853. It 
was about his fortieth year. Mr. McCracken 
bore a distinguished partm New York society by 
his fortune, his amateur pursuit of literature, and 
his fine conversational nowers. He wrote for the 
magazines and jonrnais— in particular for the 
Knickerbocker, nndcr the editorship of Hoff^nan, 
and Mr. Benjamin^s '^ American Monthly" where 
one of his papers was entitled The Education 
of the Bloodi A very clever sketi^h. The Art of 
Jlaling Poetry hy an Bmeritvs Pro/estor^ appear- 
ed in tiie second number of the Knickerbocker. 
He wrote a few trifles for Yankee Doodle. In 
1849, he published in the Democratic Review a 
comedy In five acts, of Kew York life, entitled 
EamiTig a Living. He hod also a hand in a De- 
mocratic free-trade papery which had a short 
eareer. 

VRS AST or MAsme ronsr. 
m rhvme yon to elfrbl ysars together, dlnaeis, tappMS, 
sa4 •tseplog boars Moepted— It ts tha rUrht Imttcr women late 

Cardinal Riohelien is reported to have said once 
that he would make to many dukes that It should 
be a shame to be one, and a shame not to be one. 
It appears, however, that he ehang^ed his mind after- 
waras, inasmueh as, down to 8t Simon's time, there 
were only twelve or thirteen dukes In France, be- 
sides the blood-royal At present they are more 
plenty, though It b even yet some distinetion to be 
a duke, ont of Italy ; and fai Poland there Is an ei- 
press law against tne tiUe being borne by any man 
who has not a dear ineome of three hundred aollait 
a year to rapport its dignity. In BavariSi you nay 
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b€ maAt a baron for 7000 riz-dollari (or |52;S0>— or 
A count for SO^OOO rix-doIIarB, but in this last ense 
you must not follow any trade or profession ; bank- 
era, acconliogly, content themselves with baronies^ 
usually, like sensible men, preferring substanee to 
soand ; as, in fnct, when it is perfectly well known 
you are able to buy a dozen counts and their titles, 
the world gives you credit as^ for the possession — 
l>erhapi) more. But what Cardinal Richelieu Uireat- 
vaed \vit!i regard to dukedoms has, in fact, been H^ 
footed by tl»e progress of the world with regard to 
another title as honorable, perhaps, as that of duke, 
tIiou«;h few of its po9:»cssors could retain it iftha 
I'ulUh regulation mentioned above were to be appli-' 
ed to it and enforced. I mean the title of poet To 
be a i>oet. or, rather — for there is still some rever- 
ence left for tliat name — ^to be a versifier, is in tliese 
days a shame, and not to be one is a shame. That 
is, it is a bhriMie for any man to take airs or piqne 
hiittself on a talent now so common, so much reduc- 
ed to rule and grown absolutely mechanical, and to 
be learuetl like arithmetic: and, on the other hand, 
for the»c same reasons, it is a sliaine not in some de- 
gree to po>sc«s it, or have it for occasions at com- 
mand. It i<i convenient sometimes to turn some trifle 
from a foreign language, to hit off a serap for a cor- 
ner of a nc\v:»paper, to write a squib or an epigram, 
or play a game at crambo, and for all these emer- 
gencies the practised versifier is prepared. He has, 
very likely, tlie frames of a few verses always ready 
in his mind, eonstructcd for the puri)03e, into wliicli 
he can put any given idea at a momont's warning, 
with as much certainty as he could put a sqmrrel 
or a bird into a cage ne had ready fur it These 
frames may consist merely of the rnymes, or bouti 
Wm^s, beiiig com no!i-pl:ije words, such as would bo 
easily lugged in a-propos to anything; or they may 
bo very com! non-place ver»es ready made, upon 
which an appropriate trave^tie could easily be su- 
perinduced ; or, finally, their places may be supplied 
Dy the actual verst^s of some author, who should, 
however, be, if possible, but little known, which 
may be travestied impromptu. This will be better 
nuaerstood by an instance, and as I am now making 
no secret of the matter, I will take those well-known 
lines of Moore :-* 

Tsln WM that msn-^nd fal9« as Vftla, 

Who »aid, wcro he onLUned to ma 
IlislQiifr career of life nsain, 

Ho would do all that he had done. 
It If not thus the voice that dwells 

In coiniog blrth-d«7& speaks to me; 
FsLPtbcrwise, of time it telliL 



Wasted anwisol/— earsleaalj. 

Now, suppose I wish to make love in poetry. I 
am a despairing lover— or will suppose myself one 
for the present, and my griefs may be poured out in 
this same measure, and with so many of these same 
words, as to leave no ground for any claim to author- 
ship for me in the following stanza :— 

Vain are the hopea, ah I Mas as vain, 

Thftt tempt me wearjr thus is run 
11/ loug career of love ttgaln| 

And ODiy do what I have dona, 
▲h 1 not of hope the Ugbt that dwells 

In yonder glanoea sneaks to um ; 
or an obdarate heart ft tolla, 

XVlfllof with hearts all csNkariy. 

And -now take the same stanza, only change the 
diroomsUnoe to eomething as different as possible. 
J am a fliiming patriot, the enemy it at our gatec, 
and I am to excite my fellow citisent to annk It 
will go to the ■elf-eamc tane and words s-^ 

Oor eooDiiT eatla, sad not la tain, 

llor ebildrsn ara prepared to rna 
Thrlr !kUiers ht;rti ean*«r Mala; 

And may w« J« s« thej Mve ddoib 



la every trompet voice there dwalis 

An echo of their fame for me ; 
Oh, who can bear the tale It telle, 

And pAoaa aupinelx--caral«sa^. 

Again, which is a more possible ease in onr conn- 
try, I am di^^tisted with an unprincipled mob orator, 
some indescribably low, but gifted si-ion of perdition, 
one whom no prose can reach ; why, have at him 
with the same arms, — tlicy are always ready ;— 

Thou bad mln man. then Also as vain, 

If Satan wore ordained to tun 
A free career on earth aealn. 

He wonid do nil that thon bt 

It is of him the voice that dwella 

In thy gay ibMorlc qieaks to me^ 
Of horrors scoffingly It telK 
Of crime and anlfering eareleaa^. 
Or, lastly->-for one may get too much of thia— I 
I am enraged with a bad singer or musician, and want 
to gibbet him. Lo! is not Tom Moore my ezeoo- 
tioner: — 

I atep my ear^ bat all la vain— 

In vaio to distant oomers mn: 
He Imitates the owls again. 

And wiU do all that they bare devic 
Of roasting cats the voice that dwella 

In such discordance, speaks to me; 
Of Tophet up in arms It tella, 

With dooia left open eareleadj. 
• e • e • e • 

I quit here for a moment the subject of rhyme, to 
say a word or two upon blank verse, that mortal 
humbug which *' prose poets" are so fond ot and, 
certainly, tlie world woiUd soon be full of it, if any 
body were fond of them. There is no more diffieol- 
ty or skill in cutting up a given quantity of prose into 
blank verse, than there is in sawing up a loff into 
plankm ^ Both operations certainly reflect credit on 
their original inventors, and would immortalize them 
if we knew their names ; but Fame would have her 
hands full, and her mouth too, if she should occupy 
herself in these days with all the handicraftsmen in 
both or either. The best way, perhaps, of setting 
this in a elear point of view, is to exemplify it; and, 
for this purpose, it would not be difiienlt to pitch 
upon authors whose whole writings, or nearly ao, 
would bear being written as bloiuc verse, though 
they were given out as prose. For instance^ tiiere 
is John Bunyan, the whole of whose works it woold 
be easier to set up into verse than to restore some 
works, now held to be such, to their metricad shapes 
if, by any accident, the ends of their lines should get 
coniiised. Let the reader try his akiU in reconstruct- 
ing, with the visible signs of poetry, the following 
e:£tu:t from Samson ^onistea, from line 118, omit> 
ting the next three, ana going on to line 180:— 

See bow ho lies at random, eareleasly dUhised * * a in 
slavish habit. Ill-fitted weeds, o'er-wom and aoiled, or do Biv 
eyes misrepresent ; ean this bt he, that heroic, that raaon^^ . 
Irresistible Samson, whom, unanned, no atrength of man or 
fiercest wild beast ooald withstand : who tore the ttoa sa lbs 
Uon tears the kid, ran on embattled armies clad la Iroa,- and 
weaponleaa hlmseU; msde arms rldicolona, Aa 

But to return to Bunyan ; take the following ex- 
tract, which is verbatim from his ** >yorld to Come." 
It Is more correct metre than much that we ftod 
written as verse in the old dromatista, though it in 
always printed as proee>-> 

Now, aald my gnardlaa sagel, vensrs en 

The verge of bell, but do not fear the powv 

Of the destroyer; 

For my eommlsslon Ihnn the Imperial ttesne 

Beenrea yon from all daagerc • 

Ilere yon may hear horn devils and flsmnnd iodi 

The euraed caosca of their eadleaa mla: 

And what yoQ have a mind toaak. Inqnita : 

Tbedevlto cannot hart yo^ IhooghtlM^ wwl^ 

For tbey are bound 

By him that has eommia4oaed me, ef whUb 

Tbemaelveaare asaalble, wbleb Bakes tl 

And fk«t, and rasr, sod Mte their haled 4 

BataUlavalik 
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Ana to on, ad infinitum, or throughout the **World 

But not to f«ek eccentrie writers and farfetched 
examples^ Ut in take a popular and noted one, even 
Dr. Jobofioo himself; everybody will recognise the 
opening sentenee of Ranelas :^- 

Te who 1i«trn with credaUt j to the whispers of fko^, and 
pnTSoe with ca^ernces the nbautomt of hop«, who expect that 
Bfro will perform the promK-ft of yooCh. and that the dcflelco- 
des of the prr5«-nt daj will be mippllcd by the monow, attend 
to the histocy of Bascelaa, prinee of AbTaalnfaL 

This B prose incontrovertibly. In two minutes it 
thali be a» incontrovertibly blank verse :— 

OK ve, who Itotcn with credalllj 
To laacy's whbper*, or with eaj^emeM 
rhantoms of hope nonue, or who expect 
Age win nerform the promlfet of yonUi, 
Or iLat tne present day's dcficlendea 
6ha:i by the morrow be supplied, attend 
To Rs5sc!aa, the Abvsslnfaui Prince, 
Uis hblory. Basseias was fourth S(«, ko» 

I do not suspect any reader of tV.ia Magazine 
of stupiility enough to find a difficulty here, or of 
wit enough to imagine one. The process speaks for 
it5elf» and so far requires no comment ; but in ear- 

a'ing it a step or two farther, we shall see by what 
chemy gold may be transmuted into baser metals 
and into tinsel, and how the rogue who steals, or 
the poor devil who borrows it, may so thoroughly 
disguise it aa to run no risk at last in passing it open- 
1t for his own. I take the first six bnes only of the 
above, and tippintr them with rhymes^ they suffer a 
little violence, and read thus:— 



Oh. re who listen,— « beTievlns r 

To tancy's whls{>eiis or with eager chaso 
Phintoin* of hope pajsne, expectlns still 
Ape will the promisee of vonth fhllU^ 
Or that the morrow will Indeed amend 
The present daj*s deficiencies, attend— 

Now, in this shape they might do pretty well, 
had they not been taken purposely frcAu a notorious 
part of a notorious woric ; for one might borrow even 
from Rasselas» in the middle or anywhere less in 
sight, and few indeed are the critics who would de- 
tect and expose the cheat But the next stage of 
our progress would distance the major ]>art even of 
these. That a scrap from Rassdas should be set to 
Yankee Doodle is an idea which seems to have been 
reserved from all time to be first broached in the 
present article. But if not the same, there are simi- 
lar things done hourly; and if the written monu- 
ments of genius, like tiie temples and palaces of 
antiqiuty. were themselves diminished by all the 
materiab they supply to new constructions^ how 
moeh would there m remaining of them now. Ima- 
gine a chasm in Moore or Byron for every verse any 
nver has scrawled in on album, or any Cotk or Ma- 
tilda in a newspaper ; or reverse the case, and ima- 
S'ne the masters of the lyre and of .the pen reclaim^ 
g, throughout the world, whatever is their own, 
io whatever hands, and in whatever shape it might 
be now existing. The Scotch freebooter was warned 
upon his death-bed— rather late, but it waa the first 
time the parson had had a ehanee at him— that in 
another world oU the people he had robbed, and all 
the valuablea he hod robbed them of, aheep, horses, 
and cattle, would rise up to bear witness against 
him. ** Why tlien," said ne, in a praiseworthy vdn 
of restitotioQ, «' if the horsey and kye, and tC will be 
there. let ilka shentlemnn tak her aia, ajid Donald 
will ba aa honest man again.* Kow» I should like 
to be by, at a literary Judgment, whan ** ilka shen- 
Ueman should tak her ain,** to hava righteousnese 
rigidly laid to the line, and see who would in Cset 
tnm out to be " a slientlenian'' and hava a balonea 
left that was " her ain," and who would be a Donald, 
kft with BOtbirg, a deaatnU '*Mprt implumUr 



Then, and not till then, will I give back the follow* 
ing piece of morality to Rasselns, and indeed, in the 
8ha]>e into which I am now going to nut it, I think 
it will not be till then that he, or any Dody for him, 
will lay claim to it 

Ali^ Yante§ JhodU 
Listen ye, who tnut as tros 

AH the dreams of bncy. 
Who with ea^r chace ponne 

Each vain hope yon can see. 
Who expect thnt aire will pay 

All that Touth may borrow. 
And that all yon want to daj 

Will bo supplied to-inoriow. 

JOUS BOMETN BSODIIEAD, 
Atthor of a " Hi^tory of the State of Kew Tork," 
&c., is descended rum an old New York family, 
the ancestor of winch, Captain Daniel Brodhead^ 
of Yorkshire, England, was an officer in the expe- 
dition under Colonel Kicolls against New Nether- 
land in 1G64, and settled in Esopus, or Kingston^ 
tJlster conntv, in 1665. His gnmdfather, Charles 
W. Brodheao, of Morbletown, Ulster county, was 




ft captain of grenadiers in the Kevolationory 
Anny, tmd was present at the surrender of Ge- 
neral Bniigoyne at Saratoga. His father wns the 
bte Rev. Jacob Brodhead, D.D., a distinguished 
clergyman of the Reformed Dutch church, and 
fonnerly one of the ministers of the Collegiate 
churches in the city of New York. His mother 
was a daughter of the late John N. Bleecker of 
Albany. His father having removed to Pliik- 
delphia in 1818, to take charge of the First Re- 
fonned Dutch church there, Mr. Brodhead was 
bom in that city on the second day of January, 
1814, and was named after his uncle, the late 
Rev. John B. Romeyn, D.D. He was thoroughly 
drilled at grammar-schools in Philadelphia and 
New Brunswick, and at the Albany Academy. 
In 1826 his father returned to New York, where 
Mr. BrodheacLwas prepared for Rntgera College, 
of which he entere<l the Junior class, and from 
which he was graduated in 1881 with the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. Immediately afterwards be 
began the study of the law in the office of Hugh 
Maxwell, Esq., and in 1836 was licensed to prac- 
tise his profession. Tliis ho did for two years in 
the ci^ of New York in partnership with Mr. 
Maxweu. His tastes, however, inclining him to 
literary pursuits, Mr. Brodliead went, in 1837, to 
reside with hisparents, who were then liying at 
Sangerties in Ulster county, where be occupied 
himself chiefly in the study of American history. 
In 1830 he went to Holland, where bis kinsman, 
the bite Mr. Hannanns Bleecker, was Cfhargi 
^ Affairf^ and was attached to the United States 
Legation at the Hague. While there be prolected 
the work of writing the history of New York. 
In thomean time the Legislature, at the suirgestioa 
of the New York Historical Society, bad passed 
an lust on the 2d of May, 1839, to appoint an agent 
to procure and transcribe documents In Europe 
idaUTe to tlM Cokmial History of tbU 8tat«. 
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Under tliis act, Gorernor Bewanl, who had al wovs 
manifested a wana interest in the anocesa of tlie 
measure, oonimiasioned Mr. Brodhead as agent in 
the spring of 1841 . The [larticQlar objects of this 
ngcncv were to procure such additional historical 
records as should render the arcliives of New 
York as complete and comprehensive as possible; 
and tlie agent was accordingly required to procure 
all papci*s in the public offices of European govern- 
ments, in his judgment " relating to or in any way 
affecting tlio colonial or other hi^ry of this 
state." 

During the three following years Mr. Bro<1hcad 
devoted his whole time to the execution of this 
delicate and responsible duty, and was Iaboriou:%ly 
occupied in searching tlie arcliives of Holland, 
England, and France, for such papers as he thought 
would illustrate the history of New York, and 
serve to fill Up the gaps in the existing state re- 
conls at Albany. In this work he received the 
tricndly aid and advice of Mr. Blecckcr, Mr. Ste- 
venson, Mr. Everett, and General Cass, who then 
represented the U jiited States at the Hague, Lon- 
don, and Paris, and by whose intervention the 
various public offices in those cities were liberally 
opened to the researches of the agent. 

Theresultof thisenterprise was the procurement 
of a vast collection of historical documcnU, con- 
sisting of more than five thousand separate papers, 
and comprising a large part of the officii corres- 
pondence of the colonial authorities of New York 
with the governments at home. Many of these 
documents had never before been known to the 
historian, though thcr are of acknowledged iin- 

Ejrtance. From the Hague and Amstenlam Mr. 
rodhead obtained a collection of Holland records 
which fill sixteen largo volumes, and relate to the 
period during which New Netherland was under 
the Dutch dominion. From London forty-seven 
volumes were procured, containing copies of the 
instructions of the English government to its offi- 
cers in New York, and the reix>rts of tho.^ officers 
to the home authoriUea, with other interesUng 
pa[)er8. From the archives of the Marine and 
War departments at Paris seventeen Tolnmes 
were collected, which contmn, besides many other 
documents relating to Canada in connexion with 
New York, most of the correspondence of the 
French Generals Dieskao, Montcalm, and Van- 
dreuil. 

With this rich harvest Mr. Brodhead came back 
to New York in the summer of 1844; and Mr. 
Bancroft, after carefully examining the collection, 
pronounced that ^the ship in which he retuniea 
was more richly freighted with new materials for 
American history than anv Uiat ever crossed the 
Atkmtic.^ Mr, Brodhead was imraediatelv in- 
vited to deliver tlie address before the New York 
Historical Society at its fortieth anniversary, which 
took pboe on the 20tli November, 1844. Tliis 
address, which embodied a statement of some of 
the results of Mr. Brodhead*s researches in Enrope, 
was published by the society, together with an 
account of the festival which foUowed, on whioh 
occasion John Quinoy Adams and Albert Galhitlu 
met in pnbho for the last time. 

In February, 1845, Mr. Brodhead, having d6> 
posited his transcripts in the seoretary*i offloa, 
submitted his final report as hIstoriciEd agonti 
wliioli waft laid before tlioI^sUtureby 



from Governor "VTright, and was printed by order 
of the Senate as document No. 47 of that sesnon. 
This report contains a detailed statement of the 
researches of the agent, and also a fiill analyticad 
catalogue of tlie several documents comprised in 
the eighty volumes of Mr. Brodhead^s collection. 
It may here be added that all these documents 
are now in course of publication in ten huge quarto 
volumes, under an act of the Le^slatnre passed oa 
the 80th of March, 1849. 

UiK>n the appointment of Mr. Bancroft as Mi- 
nister to Great Britain in 1846, President Polk, at 
his request, commissioned Mr. Brodhead to be 
Secretary of the Uniteil States Legation at London. 
There he remained, until both minister and secre- 
tary were recalled by President TVler in 1849. 
On his return to New Y'ork, Mr. Brodhead ap- 
plied himself dilij^ntly to the execution of the 
woric he had so long meditated, the- HUtory of 
the StaU o/New York^ the first volume of which, 
embracing tlie period under the Dutch, from 1609 
to 1664, was published bv the Harpers eariv in 
1 858. This book was well reed ved by the pnb&e. 

The extensive stores of original material col- 
lected by tlie author enabled him to present many 
curious and important facts of picturesque and local 
interest for the fir^-t time, while the main progress 
of the work unfolded the peculiar commercial re- 
strictive system of trading iiionopolv, the regub- 
tions of the West India Company, and the domestio 
institution of tlie patroonships, which, at first tho 
protection, soon became an impediment to the for- 
tunes of the colony. The various political and 
social influences of tlie New Netherhmds present- 
ing tlie earnest, liberal, and popuhir elements of 
the home country, are exhibited with care and 
fidelity to the manuscript and other authorities 
which are constantly referred to, and |)assages of 
which are frequently embroidered in the text. 
The remaining distribution of tlie subject by the 
author, embraces tlie tliree periods from 1664 to 
the cession of Canada in 1763, fix>in that date to 
the inauguration of Washington in 1789, and 
thence to the present day. 

In the autumn of 1853 Mr. Brodhead was ap- 
pointed by President Pierce Naval Ofiicer of the 
Port and District of New York. While his offioial 
duties enffross the most of his time, he does not 
neglect the prosecntion of his Idstory, nor witli- 
draw his attention from fiterary labors. Among 
other Uiings of this nature be prepared and deb* 
vered, by special reouest, an addrM on the Com- 
mercial History of New York, before the Merean- 
tile Library Association, at the opening of the 
new Clinton Hall in Astor Place on the 8th of 
June, 1854. This address was published by fha 
assodation. 

In tlie spring of 1855 Mr. Brodhead raoeived 
from the President the appointment of Conaol-Ge- 
neral of the United States at Japan. This oflBoa,' 
however, he did not accept; and he stiU holds 
the post of Naval Officer of the Port of Ksnr 
York. 

XiOUn LBOEARD VOBUI 

Was bom in the vale of the Bnttemot QnA 4n 
Otsegooonnty, New York, in 1818. He p a we d Mi 
early years in raral life andita assookHoiisattUi 
pUuieand In western Now York, when he renofvi 
with his parents in bla twelfUi year, to MkhlfM 
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Territory, then oonsidcred in the region of the 
Far West. The family settlement was on the 
Huron river, in the niidst of the primitive and 
unfettered indncnces of a world of iiatarul beauty, 
well adapted to graft on the heart of an ingenaouss 
susceptible youth, a lifelong love of nature. Thi > 
Tiijon»u4 existence, combining the toils of a 
frontier residence with the sports of the iield, sup- 
plied the stock of poetical as^^)ciaUons since 
libemllv interwoven with tlio author's prose and 
poetical compositions. In the midst of the laboi-s 
of the fieW, inspired by the books which had fiUlen 
in bis way, he penned verses and planned various 
oomprcben^ive poetical schemes. From this at 
once toilsome and visionary life he was called by 
the death of bds father to a survey of the actual 
worid. He applied himself resolutely to stud^-, 
and having pursued tlie course of instruction m 
the General Theological Seminary of the Pro- 
te?tint Ei>iscopal Church in New York, was in 
I&IO admitted to orders. He about this time 
published a few poems, Feioat^in in the Kew 
World, and Nunahmm in Graham*s Magazine, both 
Indian romances, and pure inventions of the author, 
together with a nmnber of uiiscellaneous descrip- 
tive poems. 
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After hiB ordination, Mr. Noble was settled for 
a time in North Carolina, in a parish on tlie 
Albemarie river. Still devoted to nature, he 
poased his summers in extensive tours in tlie 
AQeghanieo. In 1844 he became rector of a 
chnrch at Catskill, on the Hudson, where he 
ei^oycd on intimate acquaintance witli tlio artist 
Ctrfe; the two friends being drawn to cacIi otlier 




oompanionj modestly beanng its title from the 
artiot^ chief uioturiDB, Th4 Caur9$ ^ Empire^ 
Voyage tf Lijt. and other Pietum ^ Thama$ 
Coft^ KJL^ mtk SdeUioMfnm ha Ltttert and 
2ti$ceUantoui WrUingi: tUuitraitve (^ hii L]/^ 



Character and Oenitte, Mr. Cole died in 1848, 
and this work was uiidertaken, with full possession 
of his numerous manuscript^, shortly oiler. It 
did not, however, ap()ear from the press till 1858. 
Its best characteristic is its sympathy with the 
genius of it> subJecL It maj pass for an auto- 
biography of tlie artist, so faithfully is his spirit 
represented by a kindred mind. 

Mr. Noble, in 1854, removed to Chicago, 
Illinois, where he is at pi*esent rector of a parish. 

II is poems are numerous, existing, we believe, 
more largely In manuscript than in print. They 
arc marked by theirfaithfuldescription of nature, 
and a di*camy, poetical spirit, in harmony with 
the landscape. 

10 A eWAR, rLTIVO BT inOlIT OH Tnx BAKU OF TIB BUBOH. 

Oh, what a aU\], bright night I — the dropping dew 

Wakes startling echoes in the sleeping wood: 

Tlie round-topped groves across yon polislied lake 

Beneath a moon-light glory seem to bend. 

But, hark I — what sound — out of tlie dewy deep, 

How hke a far-off bugle's shrillest note • 

It sinks into the listening wilderness. 

A Swan — I know her by the trumpet-tone: 

Winging her airy way m tlie cool neaven, 

Pipii:^ her midnight meloily, she comes. 

Beantiful bird I — nt this mysterious hour 

Why on the wing, with chant so wild and shrill f — 

The loon, most wakeful of the water-fowl. 

Sung out her last good-night an hour ago ; 

Midway, she sits upon the glassy cove. 

Whist as the floating lily at her side, 

Tlic purplc-pinioijcd hern, that loves 1o fan, 

At evening late, as thin and chill an air. 

With the wild-duck is nodding in the reeds. 

Frightened, perchance, from solitary haunts 

At graMy isle, or silver-sanded bank, 

Bv barkii'.g fox, now, heedless of alarm. 

With thy own music and its echo ideased. 

Thou sail'st, at random, on the aerial tide. 

Lone minstrel of tlie night, if such thou roamest. 

His own who would not wish thy strong wldte 

wings f— 
Whether thou wheeVst into a thinner air. 
Or sink'st aslant to regions of the dew. 
How spirit-like thy bu^le-tones roust fieem. 
In whispers dying in the upper deep— 
How sweet the mellow echoes, eoniing np. 
Like answerii!g calls, to tempt thee down to rest I 
And hither, haply, thou wilt bend thy neck 
To shake thv quills and bathe thy snowy breast 
Till morn, if thy down-glancing eye catoi not 
Thy sUulUng image rismg in the lake. 
Lone wan<lerer, that sec'st, from Uiy far height, 
Tlie dark land set with many a star-bright pond. 
Alight: — thou wilt not find a lovelier test. 
Lilies, like thy own feathery bosom fair. 
Lie thick as stars aroimd its sheltering ides. 
Fearicss, among them, os their guardian queen, 
'Neath over-bending branches shalt thou glide. 
Till early birds shake down the heavy dew. 
And whistling pinions warn thee to the wing. 
Kow clearer sounds thy voice, and tlion art nigh :— 
From central sky thy clarion mnsie ialls, 
Ob, wliat a mystic power hath one wild throat» 
Vocal, at midnight, in the depths of heaven f<» 
What sootiiing harmonies the trembling idr 
Through the etherinl halls may breathe, that car 
Which asks no echo— the internal ear. 
Alone can list But, hark, how hill and dell 
Catch up the falling melody I They eome^ 
The diUeet echoes m>m the hollow woods. 
Like mnsio of their own i wbiU lingering In 
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From mistr i»1<% »i«al totted tyniTilioiiic^ 

It hath »tm .;;c ini^lit to thrill each lixing heart 
The weary huiit<T, lUtening vith hu»Ued breath, 
As the street U*ut% vith hU BeMatioDft play, 
A peiillc tinplin^ feeli In erery veiii, 
Anti all forsols his home and t4>ilfome hunt 
Kivcr, that liiikc%t in one fc|«arklinff chain 
Tlte cre« -o t lake^ and poiuU of W a<htenug. 
For ever he thy darkening oaks nncut; 
Tlty pluini utifiirrowcd and thy mead^ oomownl 
TlJit thy « i!d >in^iri^- birds, iin5cared. may blead, 
pjily, xri(U thine, their ovn Crce miustreUy, 
Aiid'uighily, wake thy sileot tolitadei* 

Binl of t!ie tireless wlu^, thou vilt not ftoop; 

Thioe eye is on the burder of the sky, 

Skirted,' port' lianee, by Huron or St. Clair. 

Tlie oha^nt«; intioiibeains, glancing on thy plomd^ 

Rercal ihco now a tiling of life and lights 

Le»cc:ii- g aud ftinkiug in the mi^^tless blue. 

Tlicrc, tijou art lo^t — thy bui:lc-toucs are hushed 1 — 

Tinkle tlie wood-viults u ith far-drupping dew : 

Yet, in mine ear tliy la«t notes linger stiil ; 

And, like the clo.<c of distant mu*iic mild. 

Die, with a pleaUug sodtico*, on my heart 

HEXRT K0BMA9 nUDSON. 
Mr. ITrD?o:« w.i* bom January 28, 1814, in the 
town ♦'f Cornwall, Addixni County, Veniiont. 
Tbo r»r>t cij,'litvvn years of his life were mainlr 
EjK.'nt on tlio fann nnd in the coininoii school 
For hU early rulig'M)us in-t ruction he was in- 
debted to the Rev. Jedcdiali Bii^hnell, whom ho 
Fpcaks of a» ** ft ministcT of tho old New Eng- 
land Bcliool, ft Tonerable and excellent man, a 
somewliat stiiT and ri^^id Calvini>t, indeed, bnt 
well frau<;ht with the l^t qaalitics of a Christian l 
pastor rnd gentleman," At the age of eighteen, 
Air. Jlud^n removed to Middlebury, a town ad- 
joini:i;r Cornwall, where he became apprenticed 
to Mr. Ira Allen, for the purpose of learning the 
trade of coacli-making. llere he continued as 
apprentice and jounie^-raan about foor y^^^ars, 
when he resolved to secure the benefit of a col- 
lego cdr.cation. He be^n tlie work of prepara- 
tion in the fall of 1835, entere<l the Freshman 
cla«s of Middlcbury College the following August, 
and was graduatoa in 1840. Uis next three years 
were 6])eiit in te:iching at the South, one year at 
Kontacky, and two years in Iluntsville, Alabama. 
Having early acquired a taste for reading, and 
especially occupied himielf with the study c^ 
8hake«peare, he found time to write out a course 
of lectures on his favorite author, which he first 
delivered at Huntsville, and shortly after at Mo- 
bile, in the winter of 184a-i. The next spring 
he refieated the course at Cincinnati. Induced 
by his success in these places he visited Boston 
the following winter, where the lectures were 
listened to by large and intelligent audiences, 
bringing the author both fiune and profit The 
first result was to enable hira to discharge his 
pecuniary obligiitions to the friends by wiioae aid 
he had been assisted while in college. The leotores 
were repeated in New Yoric, Philadelphia, and 
other eitiea with rarying sucoesa, and finally ap- 
peared ih>ni the press S Baker and Sorilmer. In 
New York, In 1848. 

Mr. Hndson^s eariy religions Tiews had nndei^ 
gone oonsiderable diange from the Ooiigregatlonal- 
ism in whioh he was brought op, when In 1844 h« 
Uoauie aoqoalnted In Boston with tlie bito Dr. 




William Cromwell, who had then just entered on 
his ministerial work in the parish of the Advents 
Earnestly attadied to the man and his doctrineSi 
Mr. Hudson became a member of the eon^rega- 
tion, and not long after a candidate for orders in 
the diocese of New York. He was ordained by 
Bishop Whittingham, in Trinity Churc^ in 1^9. 

The following year, at the solidtation of Messrs. 
Munroe and Co., of Boston, he engaged to edit 
the works of Shakesi)eare in eleven rolanw?, on 
the plan and in the style of the Chiswick eifition 
publis^hed in 1826. This work is now in eoorae 
of completion, having reached its eighth Tolnme, 
the publication having been somewhat delayed 
by the elaborate care bestowed upon it by the 
editor, and the necessity he has been onder of 
a^«sociating with it more remunerating pnnnits. 
The chief points in the edition are a tboroogfa 
revision and restoration <^ the text aoom^fing to 
the ancient copies, notes carefully selected and 
compactly written, and an introdoetioD, hUtori- 
caL, bibliographical, and critical, to each plAj. 

In November, 1852, Mr. Hudson became party 
to an arrangement to edit the Chnrchnuui news- 
paper in New York. He entered upon the woik, 
which he discharged with eminent ability, on the 
first of January, 1858, and continued !n it till 
September 9, 1854, when he withdrew In conse- 
quence of what seemed to him unreasonable en- 
croachments of the proprietor upon bis prorineoJ 

In addition to tb^ editorial and other laborii 
Mr. Hudson has written a nnmber of riaborate 
artades in the monthly and quarteriy perfo^cafa^ 
including Thoughts on JBducation^ in the Demo-. 
cratic Review,* a paper which contains thn snb- 
Btanee oC a well digested volmne; Om L^rd 
MahorCs and Moeaulay*$ HUtories^ an t&aa^ on 
The Right Somron of Moral and PoUHmlKmom- 
Udge^ in the Cbnrch Review ; and n mnstetlyie- 
view of Bailey^s Festns in the American wUg 
Review. In 1850 Mr. Hudson pnblisbed n ser- 
mon, OldWiMvn Old BottU^an^naSkj pnnbhed 
at the Chnrch of the Ad vent» in Boiton. 

The style of Ur. Hndaon Is marked by n ear- 
tain ragged strength and qnaintness; oeoarioa- 
ally remitting the reailer, In lU eonstracOon tad 
the analytloil enbdetaea of which it Inthe vnhloK 

• llVse4M|r,1MiL 
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of the old school of English thtttec^'cal writiB|. 
fiis (xnniKiEi'ition is labored, nnewr.andprofoaiML 
As a moralist, his riews are liberal And enlarged, 
while opposed as ihras pof^ble tc maodliii phi- 
lazithropy and sentimentality. As a critic cf 
8hakesj>eare he b acute, philoso: d'cal, reveren- 
tial ; following the scliool of Cuj ridge, and re- 
producing frum the heart of the i«;bject the ele- 
ments of the author's character^ which an 
drawn oot in a fine amplification. 

na wtxKD uRsa»— vioii tbs Lccrcns cor WKMXxsruaoL 
Tlie Weird Sisters are the ereatnrn =ot of any pre- 
existing superstition, but purely <if :^bske9peare*s 
•wn mind. They are Altogether c.IIke any thine 
else that art or superstition ever inrf-.teJ. The old 
witches of northern mytho1<^ woiJlI not haTe an- 
swered the poet's purpose; thos« «i)uld only aet 
vpon men,^-thcse set within them; tliose o|>po3ed 
thensEelves against human will, — ^thes* identify them- 
■eWes with it; Uiose could inflict b/py, — these in- 
flict guilt; those could work men*s ~ apical ruin, — 
these win men to work their owx S'iritnal min. 
Mnebeth cannot resist them, because tl^ey take from 
him the Terr will and spirit of rcsJ^-'.anceu Thar 
power takes hold of him like a Ca.vip.ation of hell: 
It teems as terrible and as ineritableas that of origi- 
aal sin ; insuring the commission cf ".rime, not as a 
Blatter of necessity, for then it woiill be no crime, 
but simply as a matter of fact Li using them, 
Bhakespesre but borrowed tlie drajHvj of pre-exist- 
ing sn|)erstition to secure faith in i3. entirely new 
creation. Without doing yiolence &> the laws of 
human belief he was thus enabled a. enlist the ser- 
Ticcs of old erednlity In favor of armts or instni- 
meats suited to his peculiar purpose. 

The Weird Sisters are a eombiittrion of the ter- 
rible and the grotesque, and hold tia mind in sus- 
pense between laughter and fenr. P.esemb]ii>g old 
women save that they hare longbes.-^!:*, they bubble 
up into human shape, but are free Ixm all human 
relations ; without oge, or sex, or kix ; without biKh, 
or death ; passionless and motionleBs; acomalons alike 
in looks, in action, and in speech; sameless thcm- 
■dyes, and doing nameless deed*. Coleridge de- 
scribes them as the Imaginative diTi»rced from the 
p>od ; and this description, to one wKo nnderstanda 
A, expresses their nature better thax any thing else 
I have seen. Gifted with the powen of prescience 
and prophecy, their predictions seen replete with an 
iodescrioable charm which works suisir own fnlfll- 
ment, so aa idmost to leave ns ia doubt whether 
they predestinate or produce, or «a!y fi»esee and 
foret^l the subsequent events. 

8ach as they are,— 

Bo withered so4 po wfM la thstrsoft*: 
TUt kick not Uks tbs tsbsMtsatftsT the ssrt^ 
Aad jet art oaV-* 

soeh is the lan^ge in which thfy matter their 
horrid ineantationt^ It Is, if such a thing he pos- 
sible or inuxffinsble, the poetrr of ieU, imd seems 
dripping with the very dews or the pcL A woodrona 
potency, like the Ihmes of their cunacd pot, seems 
•tesling over our minds as they enmpound the In- 
gredients of their heU-brotK la the materiala 
which make np the contents of duwcanJdron, each 
■I 

Tload, dMt under esMfSl ska% 
Psjs sod Blgbto k«»t iMfif we 
6we)t«rfd vcBoa^ ilMplarpiS; 

Of the mvlssdssinsnlt; 
Best of bamlook, dln^d r «• tek 1 

€tll«rfwa jMdslhM sIm^ 

nnvsisa la las aMsaniss^pB^ 



KoM of Tnrk. and Tsrtsr's Hps; 
FiPirer nf bli tb-«tr*DKled bsM^ 
DUcb-^Ivllvf led bjr • drab; 

' ^4< w'ft bU >od, that hath «atf a 

Ilcr nine farrow ; grea.«« that's »wastsa 
Ftvid ibc uiardarer'a ctbbel ;— 

there is a strange confusion of the natural and so- 
pematural, which serves to enchant and bewilder 
the mind into i>as«ivene8s. Our very ignorance of 
any physical enicacy or tendency in the subctances 
and conditions here specified, only enhances to our 
Imaginntlon their moral potency; so that they seem 
more powerful over the soul inasmuch as they are 
powerlcsa over the bo<ly. — ^The Weird Sisters, in- 
deed, and all Uiat belong to Uiem, are but poetical 
impersonations of evil influences: they are tlie im- 
aginative, irrespouMble o^ents or instruments of 
the devil; eapaole of inspiring guilt, but not of in- 
curring it; in and through whom all tlie powera of 
their chief seem bent up to the accompliMiment of a 
given purposes But with all their e&«ential wicked- 
ness tnere is nothing gross, or vulgar, or sensual 
about them. They are tlie very purity of sin in- 
carnate; the vestal virgins, so to siineak, of hell: 
radiant with a sort of inverted holiness; fearful 
anomalies in body and soul, in whom every thing 
seems reversed; whose elevation is downwards; 
wliose duty is sin ; whose religion is wickedness ; and 
the law of whose being is violation of law I Unlike 
the Furies of £>chylus, they are petrific, not to the 
senses, but to the thoughts. At first, indeed, on 
merely looking at them, we can hnrdly keep from 
langlnrg, so uncouth and grotesque is their appear- 
ance: but afterwtmls, on looking into them, we find 
them terrible beyond defcription ; and the more we 
look into thcm^ the more terrible do they become; 
the blood almost enrdling in our veins os, dancing 
and sintnng their infernal cleesover embryo murders^ 
they unfold to our thoughts the cold, passionless, in- 
exhaustible malignity and defunnity of their nature 
In beings thus made and thus mannered ; in their 
fantasticnl and unearthly asjiect, awakening mixed 
emotions of terror and mirth ; in their ominous re- 
serve and oracular brevity of speech, so fitted at 
once to overcome scepticism, to sharpen curiosity, 
and to feed ambitious hopes ; in the circnnistances 
of their prophetic greeting, o blasted heath, as a spot 
deserted by nature and sucied to infernal orgies, — 
the influences of the place thus falling in with the 
supernatural style and matter of tlieir discourses; in 
all this we recognise a peculiar adapted ness to gene- 
rate even in the strongest minds a belief in their pre- 
dictionsk 

What effect, then, do the Weird Sisters hare en 
the action of the play I Are tlieir discourses necea- 
snry to the enacting of the subsequent crimes! and, 
if so, are they necessnry as the cause, or only aa 
the condition of those crimes t Do they operate to 
deprave, or only to develope the characters brought 
under their influence t In a word, do they create 
tlie evil heart, or only untie the evil hands! These 
questions have been variously answered by criticsi 
Kot to dwell on these various answers, H seems to 
me tolerably clear, that the agency of the W^eird 
Sisters extends only to the inspiring of confidence In 
what they predict Thb confidence they awaken 
In Banqno equally as in Macbeth ; yet the only ef> 
feet of their proeeedings on Banqno Is to try and 
prove his ylrtoe. The fiiir Inference, then, Is^ that 
they Ihmlsh the motives, not the principles of action | 
ana these motlvea are of course to good or to bad, 
according to the sereral preformations and proilla- 
posltions of character whereon tliey operate^ But 
what relation does noave bear to action I On (Ua 
point, toob It seems to me there haa been mnch ef 
Median eonftnion. Vow moral aetloa, like ^ridon» 
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presnppoMB two tkingt, a eoiK^itMM and A eaoMk 
Lie I it and visual power ar« both indi»penMble to 
fti^iit; there can m no Yi»ion witboot ligiit; yet tbo 
eauM of vision, ns every body knom*e, ic tho ▼imal 
power pre-exi»tini{ in the eye. Neither enn vo 
walk « ilhoiit eo area to walk upon ; yet nobody, I 
•M{tpo.4«. would pronounce tliot area the cmuse of 
our Will Vi 111*. On Uie contrary, thai cause is ol^ 
vioii-lv \^itliin ourMlves; it lies in our own innnU 
mobility ; and tlic area is nocc&^ary only as thecondt- 
iioii of our wnlkiiif;. In like manner both will and 
motive are iiidii«|>cii<^able to moral action. We eftii* 
not act without motives, any more than we can 
breathe without air; yet the cause of oor acting liea 
in certain ]v)wers and principles within uo, At, 
tliercfiire, vi-ion springs from the meeting of visual 
power with light, so action springs from the meeting 
of will with motivei Surely, then, tliose who persist 
in holding motives res|>onsibIe for our actions, would 
do well to remember, Uiat motivee eon avail but 
little oftor nil without something to be moved. 

One of the ncces<<^ary conditions of our acting, in 
all cn^e^, is a belief in the possibility ond even the 

Sracticubility of w^hat we undert^ike. However ar- 
ent ond lawless may be our desire of a given ob- 
ject, still a conviction of the imiK»«iibility of reach- 
ing it necc5«urily precludes all efforts to reach it 
So fully arc we pi.-r>ua'led thr.t we cannot pump 
over tho nuK>Ti, that wo do not even wish, much le^s 
attempt to do it Generally, indeed, apprehensions 
and a>!»urniicci more or le^ strong ol failure and 
utiiahment in criminal attempts opernte to throw ni 
>nek u{M>n better principles of action; we make a 
virtue of nece>»:*ity ; nnd from the danger nnd difficulty 
of indul^ni«; evil and unlawful deiirci, fall back upon 
•uch ns arc lawTul and good; wherein, to our sur- 
pri<o, nnturc often rewards us with far greater plea- 
eures than we had anticipated from the opposite 
course. lie who removes tliose opprehensions and 
assurances from nny wicked enterprise, and convin- 
ces u« of Its safety and practicability, may be justly 
said to furnish us motives to enga«;e in it; that ib, 
he gives U4 the conditions upon which, but not the 
princi]»les from which, our octions proceed; and 
therefore does not, properly speaking, deprave, but 
onlj developes our character. For example, in am- 
bition itsolt, unchecked and unre:itroined by anv 
higher principles, are contained the dements of all 
tlie crimes necessary to the successful prosecution of 
its objects. I say successful prosecution ; for soeh 
ambition is. from its nature, regardless of every 
thing but the chnnces of defeat: so that notliing less 
thon the conviction or the apprehension that crimes 
will not sticceed, can preyent such ambition from 
amploying them. 

B. R CHAPnr 

Was 1)orD In Union Village, Washington Oonnty, 
Kcw York, December 29, 1814, llis first Btudies 
were given to the law, but he Boon became en- 
gaged in die ministry. He was settled first over 
A congregation at Richmond, Va., in 1838, and 
subsequently fW)m 1840 to 1848 was stationed at 
Charlestown and Biiston. In 1848 he became a 
resident of New York, and is now pORtor of tha 
Fourth Univcrsalist Society in the city, oocupy- 
Sng tho edifice in Broadway, re-erected fur the 
eonffregation of the Rot. U. W. Bellows. 

Mr. Ohapin^t chief reputation is as a pnlpit 
orator and lecturer, his lyoeum engagements ex- 
tending through the oonntrr. His stvle is mark- 
ed by its poetical fervor and frequent happy illus- 
trations, and an ingenious vein of thought Hli 
delivery la cahn and winalng. 







^ ^, ^::/C^\ 



Ilis chief publications are of a practical devo- 
tional character, bearing tlie titles, HounofComf 
n.vnion; Crovon of Thorns; A Token for tJks 
Sorrotting; Ducouru* on^tke Lord^o Prayer amd 
the Beatitudes; Characters in the GospelSy illus- 
trating rhaaes of Character at the Presetit Day, 
In 1853 and in 1854 he published Moral AspeeU 
of City L'fe^ and Humanity in the (7ify— two 
series of liis oounies on topics of social life; &- 
shions, amusement^ and vices; the relation of 
machinery and bbor, ^^^^ <uid poverty ; tlie 
temptations to crime, and other thanes of a simi- 
lar character, which aro exhibited in a philoso- 
phical, devotional spirit, with equal 
and kindliness. 



** lie being dead yet speaketlu** The departed 
have voices for iis^ In order to illustrate this^ I re- 
mark, in tlie fint place, that the dead speak to vs^ 
and commune with us, through the works which tkejf 
have left behind them. As ttie islands of the sea are 
the built up easements of myriads of departed Urea ; . 
as the eartJi itself is a great catacomb ; so we, wlie 
live and move upon its surface; inherit the prodne- 
tions and enjoy the fmits of the dead Ihey hawe 
bequeathed to us by flour the laxger portioii of ell 
that influences our thouglits, or mingles with the 
eireumstaoces of our daily life; We wolk throogli 
the streeU they hiid out We inhaY»t the houses 
they built we practise the customs they esto- 
blished. We gather wisdom from the books they 
wrote. We pluck the ripe elosten of their ocpe- 
rieneei We boast in their aehievements. And by 
these they speak to ns. Everv deviee and influenee 
they have left behind tells their story, and is a veiee 
of the dead. We feel this more impreMivdy when 
we enter the custoDiarr plaee of one recently de- 
parted, and look around upon his work. The h«tf> 
finished Ubor, the utensils hastily thrown aside, the 
material that exercised his ears and received his 
last touch, all express him and seem olive with his 
presence. By them, though dead, he speaketh to 
us with a flreshness and tone like his words of yeste^ 
day. How touching are those sketched fsnas^ these 
nafiUed outlbes, in that picture which enpleyea ae 
ftilly the thne and genius ef the great ai & t Bel 
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shazsur's Feast I In th« incomplete fNrocesii^ the 
tronMtinn-ittate of sii idea fn>m its conception to its 
ivnlizntion, wc are brought closer to the niiiid of the 
artiet ; ire dot(H?t its epn'ngs and hidden workingi% 
and therefore feel its reality more than in the finisli- 
cd eflbri. And tliis is one renson vhj we are more 
impressed nt bcholdirg the work ju^t left than in 

fazing upon one tliat has been for a long time aban- 
oned. Having had actual cotnmnnion with the 
contriving mind, wc recognise its presence more 
readily in its production ; or else the recency of the 
departure heij^htcns the expressiveness with which 
ever3-thing speaks of the dei>arted. The dead child's 
enst-oflf garment, the toy just tossed aside, startles us 
as tliongh with his renewed presence. A year hence 
tliey will suggest him to ua^ but with a different 
efTeet 

But though not with such an impressive tone, yet 
Jtiet as much, in fact^ do the productions of tliose 
long gone speak to us. Their mind* are expressed 
there, and living voice can do little more, ^ay, we 
are admitted to a more intimate knowledge of them 
then was possessed hy their contempoi-arica The 
work they leave behmd them is the »mn-totgl of 
their lives— expresses their ruling passion — reveals, 
perhaps, their real sentiment To the eves of those 
placea on the stage with them, they walked as in a 
show, and each life was a narrative gradually un- 
folding itself. "We discover the moral We see 
the results of that completed history. "We judge 
the quality and value of tliat life by the residuum. 
As ** a prophet has no honor in his own country," so 
one mu}' be mis<^^onceived in his own time, both to 
Lis undue disparagement and his undue^ exaltation ; 
therefore, can another a^e better write his bio- 
graphy than his own. Uis work, his permanent 
result, speaks for him better, nt least truer, than he 
ffpoke for hiniselC The rich man's wealth, the sump- 
tuous property, the goMen pile that he has left Ihs 
bind him^ — by it, being deaa, does he not yet speak 
tons? Uave we not, in that gorgeous result of 
toiling days and anxious nights, of brain-sweat and 
soul-rack, the man himself, the cardinal purpose, tlio 
Tery life of his soul t which we might have sur- 
m^cd while he lived and wrought^ but which, now 
that it remains the whole sum and substance of his 
mortal being, speaks far more emphatically than 
could any other voice he might have used. The ex- 
pressive lineaments of the marble, the pictured can- 
Tass, the immortal poem — by it, pfniiu, being dead, 

Jet speaketlu To us, and not to its own time, is un- 
oarded the wealth of its thought and the glory of 
its inspiration. AY lien it is gone — when its lips are 
silent, and its heart still — then is revealed the che- 
rished secret over which it toiled, which was elabo- 
rated from the living alembic of the soul, through 
gainful days and weory nights — the sentiment 
which could not find expression to contemporaries-— 
tlie gift)* the creatness, the ly rio power, which was 
disguised and unknown so long. AY ho, that has 
communed with tlie work of such a spirit, has 
not felt in every line that thrilled his soul, in evcrv 
wondrous lineament that stamped itself upon his 
memory for ever, that tlie dead can speak, yea, that 
they have Toices which speak most truly, most em- 
phatically, when they are deadV^ So does Jnduttry 
•peak, in its noble monuments, its precious fruits ! 
So does Maternal Affection speak, in a chord tliat 
▼ibrates In the hardest heart, in tlie pure and better 
sentiment of altcr-y cnra^ So does Patriotitm speak. 
In the soil liberated and enriched by its sufferingiL 
Bo does the Martyr tneak, in the truth which Ui- 
mnphs by his ioerince. So docs tlie great man 
speak, in Ills life and deeds, glowing on the storied 
pogs^ So doca iha peoci mail speak, la the chanM- 



ter ond influence which he leaves behind him. The 
voices of the dead e<»me to us from their works, 
from their results^ and these are all around us. 

But I remark, in the second place, that the dead 
speak to us in memory and a^nociatiot*. If their 
voices mav be constantly heard in their works, we 
do not ofways heed them ; neither have we that 
care and attachment for the great congregation of 
the departed, which will at any time call them up 
vivi«lly before usl But in that congregation tlicre 
are tho^e whom we have known intimately and 
fondly, wliom we cherished with our best love, who 
lay Close to our bosoms. And these speak to us in a 
more privste and peculiar manner, — in mementos 
tliat flash upon us the whole person of the departed, 
every physical and spiritual lineament — in conse- 
crated hours of recollection that open up all tlie 
train of the past, and re-twine its broKcn ties around 
our hearts, and make its endearments present stilL 
Then, then, though dead, they speak to uib It needs 
not the vocal utterance, nor the living presence, but 
tlie mood that transforms the scene and the liour 
supplies these. Tlmt face that has slept so long in 
tlie grave, now bending upon us, pale and silent, but 
affectionate still — that more vivid recollection of 
every feature, tone, and movement, that brings be- 
fore us the departed, just as wc knew them in the 
full flush of life and health — that soft and conse- 
cratirg spell which falls upon us, drawing in all our 
thoughts from the present, arresting, as it were, the 
current of our being, and turning it back and hold- 
ing it still as the floo«l of actual life, nihhes by u? — 
while in that trance of soul the beings of the past 
are shadowed— old friends, old da^'s, old scenes re- 
cur, familiar looks beam c1o«e upon us, familiar 
words reecho in our ears, and we are close<l up and 
absorbed with the by-gone, until tears dissolve the 
fllni from our eycs,*and some shock of the actual 
wakes us from our reverie; — all these, I say, make 
the dead to commune with us really as though in 
bodily form they should come out from the cliani- 
hers of their mysterious silence, and speak to u^ 
And if life consists in erperifnee», and not mere phy- 
sical contacts — and if love and communion belor^ 
to that exx>ericnce, though they take place in medi- 
tation, or dreams, or b}* actual contact — then, in 
that hour of remembrance, have we really lived 
with the departed, and the departed have come 
bnck and lived with us. Though dead, they have 
sjx>ken to ua, And though memory sometimes in 
duces the spirit of heaviness — though it is often the 
agent of conscience and wakens ns to chastise— yet, 
it is wonderful how, from events that were deeply 
mingled with pain, it will extract an element of 
sweetness. A writer, in relating one of tlie expe- 
riences of her sick-room, has illustrated tliis. In an 
hour of fufferii.g, when no one was near her, she 
went from her bed and her room to another apart- 
ment, and looked out upon a glorious landscape of 
sunrise and spring-time. ** I was suffering too mueh 
to enjoy this picture at the moment," she says, ** but 
how was it at the end of the year V Tlie pains of all 
those hours were annihilated, as completely vanish- 
ed as if they had never been ; while uie momentary 
peep behind the window-curtain made me possessor 
of this radiant picture for evermore." "Whence 
this wide difTcrence," she ask^ ** between the good 
and the evilV Because the good b indissolubly 
connected with ideas — with the nns^n realities 
which are indestmctibla.'* And though the fllns- 
tration which she thus gives bear the impression of 
an individual pecoliarity, instead of an nnlverial 
truth, still, in the Instance to whieh I apply it, 1 be* 
lleTS It will veiT generally hold true, that nemoty 
lenvet a pleasant rather than n poinftil lmprsasl«b 
digitized by ^cnOOgie 
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At X^tL^U ihero it to much that it pi mutant mingled 
with it, that we would not williiigl}* lose the faeulty 
of memory—- the coTi»oiou<iiesa that ve ean thus call 
back the dead nud licar their voires — ^that we hare the 
power of toftening the ru^tfod realities which only 
suggest our loss and disnpp«iiMtnicnt, hy transferring 
the scene and the hour to t)io |t:.9t and the departed. 
And, as our conceptions b« o<>nie more and more spi- 
ritual, we shall find Uk" r^al to be less dependent 
upon the outward and tlie visible -> we shall learn 
how much life tlici*e U in a thought--how veritable 
are the communions of spiritwith spirit; and the hour 
in whioh inoinory give^i us the voices of tlic dead 
will ha prized by us a^ an hour of actual experience, 
and siicn opportunities will grow more precious to 
us. No, we would not willingly lose this power of 
mcmorT. ••••••• 

Well, then, is it for us at times to listen to the 
▼oiccs of the dead. By so doing we are better 
fitted for life and for death. From that audience wa 
go purified and strengthened into the varied dis- 
ciphiic uf our mortal state. We are willing to ttay, 
knowiag tliat the d^^al are so near us, and that our 
communion with them may be so intimate. We iir« 
willin<; to go, seeing that we shall not be wholly sepa- 
rated from those we leave behind. We will'toil in 
our lot while God plc:i!«os, ond when lie summons ut 
we will calmly depart. When the silver cord becomes 
untwine 1, and the golden bowl broken — when the 
wheel of action stands still in the exhausted cistern 
of our life, may we lie down in the light of that 
faith which mikci so beautiful the face of the dying 
Christian, and has con veiled death^s ghastly silence 
to a peaceful sleep. May we rise to a holier and 
more visible communion, in the land without a sin 
and without a tear. Where the dead shall be closer 
to w thun in this life. Where nut the partition of a 
shadow or a doubt shall come between. 

T. 8. ARTHUB 
"Was bom in 1809, near Nowburph, Orange conn- 
ty, Now York. In 1817, his parents removed to 







BolUraoro, whore he Uvod till 1841, when he re- 
moved to Phihidelpbia, where he has tinoo resided, 
nu boyhood, as we learn fW>tn a brief aatobio- 
graphj prollxcu to ono of his books, was possed 



with but few adTontagee of instroction in Kary- 
land. lie left school to be apprentioed, when ho 
entv^red uiK>n a coarse of self-education. His si^t 
failing hiin when be became his own master, lie 
abandoned the trade which lie had learnt, and was 
fur three years a derk. In 1838, he went to the 
West as agent for a Banking Company; the instita- 
tion fai led and he rctu rned to Baltimore. He then 
as50<'i:itcd himself with a friend as editor of a 
newspaper, und soon became engaged in the ac- 
tive career of authorship, which he has since pur- 
sued with popular favor. His writings embrace 
numerous series of works of fiction of a domestic 
moral character; pictnres of American life sub- 
ordinated to a moral sentiment. He has pub- 
lished more than fifty vdamcs, besides numeixNis 
talcs in cheap form.* 



When and where, it matters not now to relate 
but once upon a time, at I was passing through a 
thinly peopled district of country, niglit eame down 
upon me, almost unawares. Being on foot» I eould 
not hope to gain the villoge towaid which my steps 
were direct^ until a .late hour ; and I therefore 
preferred seeking the shelter and a night's lodging 
at the first humble dwelling tlmt presented itse£ 

Dusky twilight was giving place to deeper 
shadows, when 1 found myself in the vieinity m a 
dwelliuff, from tlie small uncurtained windows of 
which tne light shone with a pleas.nnt promise of 
good eheer and comfort The house stood within aa 
enclosure, and a short distance from the road along 
which I was moving with wearied feet Tnrniog 
a^ide, and passing through the ill-hung gate, I ap- 
proached tne dwellinff. Slowlv the gate swung on 
Its wooilen hinges, and the rattle of its latch, in clos- 
ing, did not disturb the air until I had neariy reach- 
ed the little porch in front of the house, in which a 
slender girl, who had noticed my eutranee, stood 
awaiting my arrivaL 

A deep, quick bark answered, almost like an edio^ 
the sound of the shutting gate, and, sudden as an ap- 
parition, the form of an immense dog loomed in the 
doorway. At the instant when he was about to 
spring, a light hand was laid upon his shaggy neck 
and a low word spoken. 

" Go in, Tiger," said the giri, not In a T(Hee of 
authority, yet in her gentle tones was the eonscious- 
ness that she would he obeyed ; and, as she moke, 
she lightly bore upon the animal with her hand, and 
he turned away, and disappeared within the dweUing. 

** Who*s that r* A rough Toiee asked the question; 
and now a heavy-looking man took the dug^s pUes 
in the door. 

" How far is it to 6 T I asked, not deeming 

it best to say , in the beginning, that 1 sought arest- 
ing-place for the night 

" To G !"* growled the man, but not so banUy 

as at first '* It's good six miles from here." 

" A long distance ; and Fm a stranger, and on fool," 

* Ws giTS s list of mort of these wrltlnn 1hoa|^ net la 
tbs order of tlMlr prodnctton :— Sketches of Ufc and Clnn^ 
tor, Sto, ppi 480; Lights and Bhsdow* of Bosl LlflK Orou, (fb 
fiOO; LosTes from Book orHnmsa Life, lima; OoMoa Gmtss 
from Life's Harvest Flsld, Uma; tbs Lonons and the Ptsk«> 
toBi, Itmo. ; llesrt Histories and Life Pktoivs; TSlos to 
Bich snd Poor, S vols. 18id«i. ; Ubrarj for the HeosshoM 11 
vols. I81QO.; Arthoi^s Jorenlle Ubrary. IS vols. ItUMi: CM' 
tas« Ubrary, S vols. ISmo. ; Ten Klffhts la a IUr-Booa^1tiM4 
6lx Nlghuwlih WwihlngUMiUni,lSDMi4 AdvkotoToantlls^ 
ISmo.; AdTloa to Young Ladle*, ISma ; Ifaidaa. WlKtti 
Mother, StoIs. I9mn,i Tsles of Usrrled LIC^ a Tds. |Asa| 
Stories of Doineftk LIfo. 8 vote, 18ni«. : Tales ftmu lt<«l Vk, 
8 Tols. ISnio.: Ttred ef Uouss-keeplaf^ ISmat Vefib la 
aMvFenn,80vol^ 
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nid I. "If yoQ can mAt room for me vntQ mom- 
bg, I will be rery thaiikfaL" 

I SAW the eirls hand move quicklj op his aim, 
uitil it rcfitea on his shoulder, and now she leaoed 
to him still closer. 

•* Come in. Well try what can be done for yon." 

Tltere was a change in the man's voice that made 
me wonder. 

I entered a larffc room, in which, blazed a brisk 
fire. Before the hre sat two stout lads, who turned 
upon roe their heavy eyes, with do very welcome 
greeting. A middle-aged woman was standing at 
a table, and two children were amufiiog themselves 
with a kitten on the floor. 

^ A stranger, mother,** said the man who hod given 
me so rude a greeting at the door; **and ho wants 
us to let him stay all night." 

The woman looked at me doubtiogly for a few 
momenta, and then replied coldly — 

" We don*t keep a public house.* 

" I am aware of that, ma'am,** said I; '* but night 
has overtaken me, and it's a long way yet to . t ." 

"Too lar for a tired man to go on foot," said the 
master of the house, kindly, '* so it*s no use talking 
about it, mother; we must give him a bed." 

So unobtrusively, that I scarcely noticed the 
movement, the girl had drawn to the woman's side. 
What she said to her I did not hear, for jbhe brief 
words were uttered in a low voice ; but I noticed, 
aa she spoke, one small, fair hand rested on the wo- 
man's hand. Was there magic in tliat gentle touch f 
The woman's repulsive aspect changed into one of 

-V I guess we 



kindlv welcome, and she said: 

" Yes, it's a long way to G 
can find a place for him." 

Many times more, during that evening, did I ob- 
serve the magic power of that hand and voice — the 
one gentle yet potent as the other. 

On the next morning, breakfast being over, I was 
preparing to take my departure, when n.y host in- 
formed me that if I would wait for half an hour he 

would give me a ride in hia wagon to G , as 

business required him to go there. I was very well 
pleased to accept of the invitation. In due time, 
the ifurmer's wagon was driven into the road before 
the bouse, and I was invited to get io. I noticed 
the horse as a rough-looking Canadian pony, with 
a certain air of stubborn eudurance. As the farmer 
took his seat by my side, the fismily came to the door 
to ace us oil 

** IHck r said the farmer hi a peremptoiy roice, 
giving the rein a ouick Jerk aa he spoken 

But Dick movea not a atep. 

" Dick ! yon vagabond 1 get up." And the lam- 
ei'a whip cracked sharply bv the pony'a ear. 

It availed not, however, this seeoua appeal. Dick 
stood firmly disobedient^ Next the whip was 
brought down upon him, with an impatient hand ; 
but the pony only reared up a little. Fast and 
^atp the strokes were next aealt to the number of 
half-a^ocen. The man might aa well have beaten 
hit vagon, for all his end was gained. 

A stout lad now cama out into the road, and eatcb- 
ittg Dick by the bridle. Jerked him forword, usinff, 
at tha same time, the eostomaiy language on such 
oeeasiona, but Dick met this new ally with increased 
■tnbbomnesst planting hia forefeet more firmly, and 
at a sharper angle with the ground. The impatient 
boy jiow struck the pony on the side of hb head with 
Ua dinehed band, and Jerked cruelly ot his bridle. 
It availed nothing, however; Dick was not to ba 
wrought anon by any iueb afgnmenln 

^ Doat oo io^ JohnT * I turned my bead at tha 
■aiden'a sweet voice reached my ear. Bha waa 
; throvgh th« gait kio tha road, «id» la th« 



next momeat, had taken hold of the lad and drawn 
him away fev»m the nniinaL Xo strength was exert- 
ed iu this ; she took hold of his arm, and he obe3'ed 
her wish as Modily as if he had no thought beyond 
her gratification. 

And now that soft hand was laid gently on the 
pony's necky and a single low word spoken. How 
instantly were the tense muscles relaxed— how quick- 
ly the stubL'>m air vanished. 

" Poor Dick!" said the maiden, as she stroked hia 
neck lightly, or softly patted it with a child-like hand. 

•• Xow, go along, you provoking fellow I" she add- 
ed, in a holf-chiding, yet affectionate voice, as she 
drew up the bridle. The pony turned toward her, 
and rubbed his head against her arm for an instant 
or two ; tho, pricking up his ears, he btartcd off at 
a li^ht, cheerful trot, and went on his way as freely 
aa if no slUy crotchet had ever entered his stub- 
bom brain. 

" AVhat a wonderful power that hand possesses!" 
said I, speaking to my companion, as we rode away. 

lie look«e>i at me for a moment as if my remark 
had occosiosed surprise. Tlien a light came into hia 
countenance, and he said, briefly — 

*' She's ^jod 1 Everybody and everything loves 
her." 

Was that, indeed, the secret of her power? Was 
the quality of her soul perceived in the impression 
of her ban' I, even bv brute beasts ! The father's ex- 

Flonation was, doubtless, the true one: Yet have 
ever since wondered, and still do wonder, at the 
potency which lay in that maiden's magic touch. I 
nave seen something of the same power, showing 
itself in tlic loving and the g(K>d, but never to the 
extent tis in»tanccd in her, whom, for wa?it of a 
better name, I must still call " Gentle Hand." 

WILLIAM U. C nOSMEB. 
Mb. Hosxeb was bom at Avon, in the Talley of 
tho Genc5<v, New York, May 26, 1814. He was 
graduated at Geneva College, and soon afler 
commenced the study of the law with bis father, 
the Hon. Gevirge Ilosiner, one of tlie oldest mem- 
bers of the bar of Western New York. Mr. Hos- 
mer was in due course licensed, and biis practised 
his profosejon with sacoesa. 

Hia parents having settled in the Genesee ral* 
ley while it was yet occupied by tho Seneca 
Indians, Mr. Hosmer's attention was early directs 
ed to the history and legends of the race whoao 
home, poseessions, and stronghold, had been for a 
snccesnoQ of ages in tliat valley, and whose foot- 
prints were yet fresh upon its soil. Hia mother 
convened tinently in the dialect of the tribe, and 
was fitmlliar with its legends. Those cirenm- 
Btanoes n&tnrally directed Mr. Hosmer in tho 
choice of a theme for his first poera, Yonncndio^ 
an Indian Ibale in seven cantos, published in 18i4. 

In 1854 Mr. Hosmer published a complete col- 
lection of his Poetical Wori$ in two volnmes 
dnodecinm. The first oontaina the Indian romance 
of Yonnoodio, followed by legends of the Senecaa. 
Indian traditions and songa, Bird Notes, aserles of 
pkasandy Tersified descriptions of a lew Ameri* 
can birda^ and the Months, % poetical calendar of 
aatarcb Tbo stcond cootalns OocMlonol Poensi 
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Historic sconet drawn from £arop«in historj, 
Martial Lyrics, sovcrn] of which aru in honor of 
tlie Mcxic:in war, Songs and Balladsi, Funeral 
Echoes, Sonnets and Mi^^llaneous Poenis. The 
enamcration displays the variety of the writers 
productions, lie niuintaind throoghout a spirited 
and animated strain. 



OOtMBB. 

Wlut \9 tbcTY Mi<1(1ftii!n^ la (Im antnmn letresT 
Have thej that ** green and ydlow oiclancholjr ** 
That the •wc«l pocl tpakt oft 

Bkaivbuk 

Tlie tenth one of a royal line 

Breatheii on tlio viml hin mandate loud. 
And fitful gleams of auiiUght shiue 

Around his tlironc of cloud: 
Tiie Goiiii of the forc«t dim 
A uiaiiY<*nlorcd robo for him 

Oi fallen leaves have wrought; 
And softened is his visage grim 
By melancholy thought 

No joyous birds liis coming hail. 

For Summer's fuU-voicca choir is gone^ 
And over Nature's face a veil 

Of dull, gray mist is drawn : 
Tiie crov, with heavy pinion-etroket. 
Beats the cliill air in flight, and croaka 

A dreary song of dole : 
Beneath my feet the puff-ball smoker 
As through the fields I strolL 

An aw.'iing broad of many dyes 

Above uie beads, us on I stray. 
More splendid than Italian skies 
Brt^lit with the death of day ; 
Aa in the sun-bow's radiant braid 
8hadc melts like magic into shade. 
And purple, green, and gold. 
With cnnuine bleat, have gorgeous made 
October's flag unrolled. 

Tlie partridt^e, closely ambushed, hears 

The eracUrnig leaf — poor, timid thiogt 
And to a thicker eovert steers 
On swift, resounding wing: 
The woodland wears a look forlorn, 
Ilushcd is the wild bee's tiny horn. 

The cricket's bugle shrill— 
Sadly is Autumn's mantle torn. 
But fair to vision stilL 

Black walnuts, in low, meadow gronnd. 

Are dropping now their dark, green balls^ 
And on the ridgo, with rattlinff sound. 

The deep brt»wn chestnut fuls. 
When comoi a day of sunshine mild. 
From childhood, nutting in the wild. 

Outbursts a shout of slee ; 
And high the pointed shells are piled 
Under the hickory tree. 



Briffht flowers vet linger: — ^from the _ 
Yon Cardinal hath caught its blosh. 
And yellow, star-shaped gems adorn 

The wild witch-hasel bush ; 
Rocked by the frosty breath of Kight» 
That brings to frailer blossoms blight^ 

The {germs of fmit they bear. 
That, living on through Winter wliHe^ 
Ripens in Summer air. 

The varied aster tribes unclose 

Bright eyes in Autumn'e emoky Www^ 
And asure eup the gentian ahov^ 

▲ modest Uttle flower: 



Their garden sisters oak have inmedv 
Though late tlie dahfia I discerned 

Uight royally arrayed : 
And phlox, wlioee leaf with crimson bmnied 

Like cheek of bashful maid 

In piles around the cider-mill^ 

"The parti-eolored apples shine, 
And busy hands the hopper fill. 

While foams the pumice fine— 
The cheese, with yellow straw between 
Full, juicy layers, may be seen. 

And rills of amber hue 
Feed a vast tub, made tight and dean. 
While turns the groaning screw. 

F^m wheat-fields, washed by recent rains. 

In flocks tlie whistling plover rise 
When night draws near, and leaden staina 

Obscure tlie westeni skies: 
Hie geese, so orderly of late. 
Fly over fence and farm-yai^i gate^ 

As if the welkin black 
The habits of a wilder state 
To memory brought back. 

Ton streamlet to the woods around. 

Sings, flowing on, a mournful tnne^ 
Oh I how unlike tlie joyous sound 

Wherewith it welcomed Junel 
Wasting away with grief, it i 
For flowers that flaunted in the I 
Of many a sun-bright day- 
Fair flowers ! — more beautiful than < 
When life hath reached its May. 

Though wild, mischievous sprites of air. 

In cruel mockery of a crown. 
Drop on October's brow of care 

Dead wreaths and foliage brown» 
Abroad the sun will look again, 
Rejoicinff in his blue domain. 

And prodigal of gold. 
Ere dark November's sullen reign 
Gild stream and forest old. 

Called by the west wind from her gri;ve^ 

Once more will sammer re-appear. 
And gladden with a merry stave 

The wan, departing year ; 
Her swiftest messenger will stay 
The wild bird winging south its way. 

And night, no longer sad. 
Will emulate the blase of day. 
In cloudless moonshine clad. 

The scene will smoky vestments wear. 
As if elad Earth— one altar made— 
By clouding the delicions air 

With fragrant fumes, displayed 
A sense of gratitude for warm. 
Enchanting weather after storm. 

And raindrops falling last, 
On dead Septembei^s mouldering fon% 
From sides with gloom o'ersast 

/OSL TTLBB HSADUET 

Was bom at Walton, Delaware oooncj; N«w 
York, Deoember 8, 18U. He was gradiuitad ai 
Union Oollege in 1889, and studied for the iidid»-> 
try at the Anbum Theologioal Seminary. Ooni* 
pdled by Ill-health to relinqaisb this ctJOHim. lia 
travelled In Europe in 1842 and 1848, pawg a 
eonddorable portion of his time in Italr. teUa 
ntQm to America In 1844, he pi^iared a Talaaw 
desoriptive of hU foreign tonr, LMtnfrmm JfealiPL 
followed bj Th$ Alf$ aai a# JSOSUm. rSf 
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"Were pnblUlied i:i tlie popular scries of Wiley 
and Putnam^s Library of Auicrican Books, and 
"were received X9ith unusnal favor by the pub- 
lic In 1846 Mr. Headier achieved a still more 
decided success in the publication of his spirited 
bioCTaphical sketches;, Napoleon and hU Mar^ 
^hai$y to which Washingtvfi and hia Generals 
iu the next year was an American companion. 
A Lfe of dlUer CromtteU^ ba<^id mainly upon 
Carlyle's re^archcs, in 1848; Th$ Imperial 
Guard of Napoleon^ based iiptm a popular 
Finench history by Emile Marco de 8t iiiJnirc, 
in 1851; Litea of Scott and Jackson in 1852: 
A History of ths War of 1812, in 1853, and 
A Life of Washington^ first published in Gra- 
ham% Magazine in 1854, followed in sequence 
the anUior^s first successes in popular biography 
and history. 



^"" 






A tplrUed Tolmne of trttrelllng tketehea. the 
rmlt of a sominer exenrdon in northern x7ew 
YoriCi TU Adiraniaek, or Lffs in th$ Woodi^ 
appeared fhni Mr. HeadWa pen fn 1849, which, 
with two Tohnnce of biblleiil sketchois Saered 
MfuiUtdm and Saer^ti Bcttm and OharQct$r$^ 



and a volumo of lfi$celtanie»^ Sl'ctche$y and 
Jiamhiesy completes the list, thus far, of his 
publications. 

His books, impressed by tlie keen, active 
temperament of the author, are generally notice- 
ablo for the qualities of energy and movement, 
which are at the secret of Uieir popular suc- 
ceiw. 

Mr. llcadley resides at a country Feat in the 
neighborhood of Ncwburgh on the Hudson. In 
1854 he was chosen to represent his District in 
the State Legislature. 

Ko one, in tracing tlie lu>tory of our struggle, can 
deny that Providence watched over our interests, 
and gave us the only man wlio could have conducted 
tlio car of tiic Revolution to the goal it finally 
reached. Our revolution brought to a ^]>ccdy crisis 
tlie one that must sooner or later have eonvulsed 
France. One was as much needed as the other, and 
has been productive of equal good. But in tracing 
the progress of each, how Mriking is the contrast 
between tlie inftnuiients cinployod — Napoleon and 
Wosliington. licavoii and eartli arc not M'iiler apart 
than were their moral chanicters, yet both were 
tent of Heavca to perfonn a great work. God acts 
on more enlarged plans tiinn the bigoted and igno- 
rant have nay concojition of, and ada])ts his instru- 
ments to Ihe work he wisihcs to accomplish. To ef- 
fect the regeneration of a conij>arati% ely religious, 
virtuous, and intcUiirent jk?o|.1o, no better man could 
have been pclected tlian Washington. To rend 
asunder the feudal system of Kuropc, which stretch- 
ed like an iron fiat;ie-work over the people, and had 
rusted so loni; in its ]dace, that no slow corrosion or 
steadily wohting power conld afTect its firmness, 
there could have been found no better than Bono- 
pai-te. Their inissiuns were os dilTerent as their cha- 
racters. Had Bonaparte been put in the place of 
Washington, he would have overthrown tlic Con- 
gress, as he did the Directory, nud taking supreme 
power into his hands, developed the resources, and 
Icindled the enthu^^iosin of this country with such 
astonishing rapidity, that the war would scarcely 
have begun ere it was ended. But a vast and now- 
erfid monorchy, instead of a reT>ublic, would nave 
occupied this eontinent Uod Washington been put 
in the place of Bonaparte, his transcendent virtues 
and unswerving integrity would not have prevailed 
against the trranny of faction, and a prison would 
have received him, as it did Lafayette. Both were 
children of a revolution, both rose to the chief com- 
mand of the army, and eventually to the head of the 
nation. One led his country step by step to free- 
dom and prosperity, the other arrested at once, and 
with a stronff hapd.tlie earthouake that was rocking 
France asunder, and sent it roiling under the tlironea 
of Europa The office of one was to defend and 
build up Liberty, that of the other to break down 
the prison wdUs in which it lay a caiitive, and rend 
asunder its eentury>bound fetters. To suppose that 
France could have*been managed at America was, hv 
any human hand, shows an ignorance as blind aa ft 
ia eulpabla That, and every other country of. 
Europe, will have to pass through successive sUgea 
before they can reach the point at which our revo- 
lution eommeoeed. Here Liberty needed virtue and 
patriotism, at well oa atrength^on tlie eontinent It 
needed aimple patter, eoneentrated and terrible 
power. Europe at this day treroblet over that roU 
eano Kapoleoa kindled, and the next eruption wfll 
finkh what he begun. Thni doea Heaven, aeleeUnf 
IU own Inatrameata^ break up the ajstema of i 
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•ion men docm^^] eUmal, and oat of lite pover and 
amhition, lu w<rll «• out of the Tirtaca of men, vork 
the \r el fare of our 



He (lid not pov^HS what ia commonly ternM*d g^ 
niufl, nor was he a man of remarkable intellectual 
powers. In roiilh, anient and adrenturoua, he 
»o<»n learned under Wavhiiigton to curb hie tat' 
piilho*. ninl act more frum his jn«l(nneiit Loft to 
hiiii.orlf, he proI*nl>ly never would lia\e reached anj 
great einiiic'ict* — l»«it there could have been no bet- 
ter M'liuol for ii.c tiery y«»uue republican, than tha 
fiiniily of \Vn-lii'j'jt<»n. Ilia ari'ection and reverence 
for the latter ^rni'lufilly cliaiif^ed his entire eharao- 
ter. ^Vu^llill^rlon was his inrnie), and imitating his 
self-control and noble putriotism, he became like 
him in patriot i^m and virtue. The difference be* 
twcon them wa^ the same as tluit between an origi- 
nal and a copy. Wiialti'igton was a man of immcuse 
^lre»{^lh of character — not only strong in virtue, but 
ID intellect and will. Everytliing bent before hiin, 
an 1 the entire nution trK>k its impre^-s from his mind. 
L.ifayette wai ^troMg in integrity, and nothing could 
frliako his unnlternlilc devotion to tlie welffnre of 
man. Eiilhu-iuMieaUy wcJded to republican insti- 
tutions, no tenipt.'itio:! could induce him to seize on, 
or aid ))ower \\!iieh threatened to ovci-tlirow theoi. 
Althongli som- uIj tt vain o'ld conceited, he was ge- 
nerous belf -^:^or^fl• iufj. and bencvoleitt. Few men 
have pn-?ed throuirli so mauy and so fer.rfiil scenes as 
he. I'rom a yo^iix^ courtier, he passed into the self* 
denying, toil"i.i-.»o life of a general in the ill-clothed, 
illfe 1, and il!-li-.'ii»lihed American ni*my — thence 
into the vortex of the French Rovolutio:i and all its 
liorrors — tlicricc into tlic gloomy prison of Olmatz. 
After a few years of retiremciit, he ajipcarod on our 
shores to receive the welcome of a grateful pooi>Ie, 
and hear a uatiun ghout his praiic, and bear him 
from one limit of the land to another in its arms. 
A few vcars pn.>s by, and with lus gray hairs laUiug 
about his ngod conntcn.incc, he stands amid the stu- 
dents of Pari*, and sends hi:i feeble shout of defiance 
to the thro:ic of the Bourbon, a-;d it falls. Rising 
more by his virtue than his intellect, ho holds ii pro- 
minent place in the history of France, and linked 
with Washington, goes down ioagre.iter immortali- 
ty than awaits any emperor or mere warrior of the 
Imman race. 

llis love for this country was deep and abiding. 
To the last his heart tamed hither, and well it 
uiglit V— his career of glory began on our shores— 
on oar cause ho staked his reputation, fortune, and 
life, and in our aucccss received the benediction of 
the good the world over. That love was returned 
with interest, and never *was a nobler exhibition of 
a nation's gratitude, than our reception of him at his 
last visit We love him for what ho did for na— we 
revere him for his consistency to our principles amid 
all the chaos and rcvolutiims of Europe ; and when 
we cease to si-ieak of him with ofTcctiou and ernti- 
tode, we bhall show onreelves unworthy of the 
blessings we have received at his hands. '* UoNoa to 
LaFAYinTE I** will ever stand inscribed on our temple 
ol liberty until its rums shall cover all it now coa- 
toinSi 

HARItlET BEECnEB BTOWB, 

Tme danghtcr of tho Rot. Dr. Lyinon Beeoher, 
wa^born in Litoliflcld, Connecticut, about tho roar 
1 81 3. Her elder Bister, Eitthor Cathorine Beecher. 
born in 1800 at East Ilampton, Long Island, had 
•stablishod in 1823 a sncocssfal fomalo seminary 
at llartford, Gonnooticat With tliia ettaUUsli- 
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mcnt Harriet was associated frofn her fifteenth 
year till her niarringo in her twenty-first with 
the Rev. Calvin E. Stowe, at that Ume Professor 
of Languages and BiUiad Literature in the Divi- 
nity school at Cincinnati, whither Mis. Stowo 
aoconipanicd him, and where, during a long resi* 
«1ence, site became tntere>ted in tho question of 
slavery, which has furnished the topic of her diief 
literary production. Mrs. Stowe was well known 
at home as a writer before her famous publication^ 
which pvo her a world-wide n^patation. She 
had written a number of animated moral tales^ 
which showed a '<quick perception and much ear- 
nestness in ex})ns^ion, a collection of which was 
published by the Harpers in 1S19 entitled Tie 
May Flower; or^ Sketches of the DeaeendanU «f 
the Pilgrime. A new edition, much enhtrgeo^ 
appeared in 1855. Her great work, Uncle TouC9 
Cabin; cr^ Life among the Lowly ^ appeared as m 
book ftt>m tlie press of Jowett ds Co. in Boston 
in 1852. It had been previously published week 
by week in chapters in the National Era, an anti- 
slavery paper at Washington. 

Undo Tom, the hero of the story, is A negro 
dare, noted for a fdthful ^scharge of his dQtiea» 
a drcmnstanco which does not exempt him firom 
the diangcs in condition inddent to nis position. 
His master, a humane man, beoomes embarrasMd 
in hb finances and sells the davo to a dealer. 
After passing through various hands he dies at the 
sonth-west The fortunes of two runaway daves 
oontribnte to the interest of the book. The fscap« 
on the floating ice of the Ohio fit>m the sUve to 
tho free state forms one of its most dramatic ind« 
dents. Masters as well as daves furnish the dm- 
matis perBonea, and due Justice is rendered to tho 
amiable and strong points of sonthem diaraeter. 
The story of little £va, a beautifhl diild, dying mt 
an eariy age^ is narrated with literary doll and 
fedingi 

Many of tho icenea of Unde Tom^ OabinhaTins 
boon objcotod to aa improbable, the anthor. la 
iiwUfioatioii of the anwaJM portiooii pnbUuiod 
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A Key U Uhde 7W*« Cahin^ a conection of 
facts OD the eabjcct of slavery drawn from bouth- 
«m nutlioritiea. These, however, still leave the 
questitin of tlie probability of Uncle Tom^s adven* 
tiuvs an open one, the opponentB of the book as- 
serting that the pecuniary T&liie of his virtues 
wonld have secarud a permanent home and kind 
trentnient to so exemplary a character, without 
repird to the coiilVs^edly strong feelinj^ of attach- 
ment c:e luting in the old settled portions of tlio 
south toward^ trustworthy faiaily scr\*ants. 

Uncle Turn was originally published in book 
form in two duodecimo volumes. A handsoniely 
illustrated edition subsequently appeared. The 
sale of tliese c<litions had, by the close of 1852, 
reached to two hundred thousand copies. In Eng- 
land twenty editions in various forms, ranging in 
price from ten shillings to sixpence a cojty, have 
been published. Tlie aggregate sale of these up 
to the period we have mentioned, is stated by a 
late authority* to have been more than a million 
of copies. " In France," the Review adds, " Un- 
cle Tom still covers the shop windows of the Bou- 
levards ; and one publisher alone, Eustace Barba, 
has sent out five difftrent e^litions in different 
forms. Before the end of 1852 it had been trans- 
lated into Italian, Spanish, Danish, Swedish, 
Dutch, Flemisli, German, Polish, and Mag3-ar. 
There are two different Dutch translations, and 
twelve different German ones; and the Italian 
translation enjoys the honor of the Pope's prohi- 
bition. It has been dramatized in twenty different 
forms and acted in every capital in Europe and in 
the free states of America.*' 

Soon after tlie publication of Unde Tom^s Cabin 
Mrs. Stowe, in company with her husband and 
the Rev. Charles Beccher, her brother, visited 
Great Britain. Her observations were commu- 
nicated to the public some time after her return 
by the issue, in conjunction with her husband, of 
two volumes of travels. Sunny Memoria qf Fo- 
reign Land^ 

The great reputation of her novel, and the sym- 
pathy of all classes of the English people with the 
views it contained, bad secured to the author on 
universally favorable reception, and we have con- 
sequently much in her volumes of lords and ladies, 
but these fortunately do not " all her praise en- 
erosa,** for she has an eye for art, literature, and 
humanitarian effort. She expresses her opinion 
on art with warmth and freeaom, without, how- 
ever, always securing the respect of the critical 
reader for her Judgment. 

The Rev. Charles Beecher contributes his Jour- 
nal of a tour on the Continent to his sister*! 
▼olomcfL 

micui von m ms OAtn, 
The eabitt of Uncle Tom was a small log building, 
ctete adjoining to ** the house,* as the negro nar ew 
tdUn€9 dcaigoatea his mastei's dwelling. Infront it 
had a neat garden-]>ateh, where, eveir summer, 
strawberriea, raspberries, and a variety of fruita and 
vegetables, flounahed under careful tending. The 
w£>le front of It was covered by a large scarlet big- 
Bonia and a native multiflora rose, which, entwisting 
a&d interlacing, left scarce a vestige of the rough logs 
to be seen, uere, alio, in summer, various brilliant 
, Boeh aa marigolds, petuniaa, four«'cloek8» 

• SdlatafgH loftov, Apil^ IW^ ft. Ml 



found an indulgent corner in which to unfold their 
splendors, and were the delight and pride of Auat 
Ch1oe*8 heari.. 

Let us enter the dwelling. Tlie evening meal at 
the house ie over, ond Aunt Cliloc, who presided 
over it« prcpsration as head cook, has loft to inferior 
officers in^ the kitclicn the buftiness of clearing away 
and washing dishes, and come out into her own snog 
territories, to " get her ole mau's supper ;*• thereforei, 
doubt not that it is her you see by the fire, nresidiig 
with anxious interest over certain frizxling it«mB in a 
Btewpan, and ouon witli c^ve con»idorntion liAIcg 
the cover of a bakc-kettle, from wlience steam forth 
indubitable intiumtions of ** somcthii.g good.** A 
round, black, shining face is hers, so glossy as toeug- 
gcst the idea that she might have been washed over 
with white of eggs, like one of her own tea rust». 
Her whole plump countenance beams with sati^foe- 
tion and contentment from under her well-starched 
checked turban, bearing on it, however, if ve most 
confess it, a little of that tinge of feclf-^'onecioiisneas 
which becomes the first cook of the neighborhood, as 
Aunt Chloe was universally held and acknowledged 
to be. 

A cook she certainly was, in the very bone and 
centre of her souL Kot a chicken, or turkey, or deck 
in the bam-vard but looked grave when they saw 
her approaching, and seemed evidentlv to be reflect- 
ing on their latter end ; and certain it was that she 
was always meditating on trussing, stuffing, a&d 
roasting, to a degree that was calculated to inspire 
terror in any^ reflecting fowl living. Her corn-cake, 
in all its varieties of hoe-cake, dodgers, muffins, and 
other species too numerous to mention, was a sublime 
mystery to all less practised comi>ounders; and she 
would shake her fat sides with honest pride and naer> 
riment,as6hc would narrate the fniitlcss efforts that 
one and another of her compeers had made to attain 
to her elevation. 

Tlie arrival of company at the house, the arrar^ 
ing of dinners and suppers *« in style," awoke all the 
energies of her soul ; and no sight was more welcecne 
to her than a pile of travelling trunks launched oa 
tlie verandah, for then she foresaw fresh efforts and 
fresh triumpha 

Just at present, however, Aunt Chloe is looking 
into the bake-pan; in which congenial operation 
we shall leave her till we finish our picture of the 
cottage. 

In one comer of it stood a bed, covered neatly whli 
a snowy spread ; and by tlie side of it was a piece 
of carpeting of some considerable size. On this piece 
of carpeting Aunt Chloe took her stand, as being de- 
cidedly in the upper walks of life; and it and the 
bed by which it lay, ond tlie whole corner, in fiMt^ 
were treated with oistinguished considemtion, and 
made, as far as po&^ible, sacred from the marauding 
inroads and desecrations of little folkn 'In fact, that 
comer was the drmcing-rocm of the eatablishmettt; 
In the other comer was a bed of mneh humbler pre- 
tensions, and evidently designed for scml The w«Il 
over the fireplace was adorned with some very bnl- 
liant scriptaral prints, and a portrait of Gencfal 
Washington, drawn and colored in a manner which 
would eertainly have astonished that hero, if ever be 
had happened to meet with iti like. 

On a rough bench in the comer, a eoupU of 
woolly-headed boys, with glistening black eyce and 
fat shining cheeks, were busy in sunerintenaiag the 
first walking operations of the baby, which, atf ia 
usually the eaae, eensisted in getting up en iu fse^ 
balanSng a moment, and then tumbling down,r 
aueeeasive failure being violently cheered, aa 
thing deddedlr elever, 

A tabK aonewhat vhenmalie ia iU 
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dnwn out in front of the fin, And coY«red with • 
cloth, displnying cn|w and Mucert of a decidedly 
briUiAot pattern, with other symptoms of mn ap- 

5roAching meal At this table was seated Uncle 
'on^ Mr. Shelby's best liand, who, as he is to be .the 
hero of our story, we roust daguerreotype for oar 
readersi He was a large, broad- chested, {mwerfully- 
made man, of a full glo^^y black, and a face whose 
truly African features were chamcteriied by an ex- 
pre^-iion of ^rare and etciidy good sense, united with 
much kindlinc.'ts and benevolence. Tlicre was some- 
thing about his whole nir i>c1f-rc5pecting and digni- 
fied, yet united with a confiding and humble sim- 
plicity. 

lie was very busily intent at this moment on a 
elate lying before him, on which he was carefully and 
slowly eiidonvoring to accomplish a copy of some 
letters, in which o|)eration he was overlooked by 
young Master Geoni^c, a smart, bright boy of thir- 
teen, who appeared fully to realize the dignity of his 
position as mstructor. 

" Xot that way, Uncle Tom, — ^aot that way," said 
he, briskly, as Uncle Tom laboriously brought op the 
tail of his g the wrong side out ; " that makes a q^ 
you sec" 

*' La sakes, now, docs itP sdd Uncle Tom, looking 
with a respectful, admiring air, as his young teacher 
flouri^liingly scrawled q** and g'% innumerable for his 
edification ; nnd then, taking the pencil in his big, 
heavy fingers, he patiently rc-commencc(i 

"llow easy white folks aUus does things T said 
Aunt Chloe, pausing while she was greasing a griddle 
with a scrap of bacon on her fork, and regarding 
young Master George with pride. ** The way he can 
write, now I and read, too I and then to come out 
here evenings and read his lessons to us, — it's mighty 
interestinT 

*' But, Aunt Chloe, Fm getting mighty hungry," 
■aid George. " Isn't that cuke in the skulet almost 
done V 

** Mose done, MasV George," said Aunt Chloe, lift- 
ing the lid and peeping in, — ** browning beautiful — 
a real lovely brown. Ahl let me alone for dat. 




ties spiled dat ar way I Cake ris all to one side — no 
shape at all; no more than my shoe;-— go wayl" 

And with this final expression of contempt for 
8allv*s greenness. Aunt Chloe whipped the cover off 
the bake-kcttle, and disclosed to view a neatly -leaked 
pound-cake, of which no eity^ confectioner need to 
have been ashamed. This being evidently the een* 
trill point of the entertainment. Aunt Chloe began 
now to bustle about earnestly in the tapper depart- 
ment 

" Here yoa, Mose and Pete I get out de way, you 
niggers I Get away, Polly honey, — mammy 'U give 
her baby somefin by and by. Kow, Maa'r Georee, 
yoa jest take off dem books, and set down now with 
my old man, and Til take up the sausages, and have 
de first ffriddle full of cakes on your plates in lest 
dan no time." 

" Tliey wanted me to come to supper in the hoose," 
taid George; •* but I knew what waa what too well 
for that, AantChlotL" 

" So yoa did— so yon did, honey," taid Aant Chloe, 
heaping the tmokiug batter-eakes on his plaU ; ** yoa 
know*d yoor old anntv'd keep the best for yoa. O, 
let yoa alone for dat I Go way!" And. with that* 
aunty gave George a nadge with her finger, designed 
to be immensely iaeetiout, and torned again to her 
griddle with ffreat britknesa. 

•' Now for the eake," taid Matter Geom, when the 
activity of the griddle depaHmeat bad aomewhat 



subsided ; and, with that* the yoonf^ster fioarished a 
large knife over the article hi question. 

** La bless you, Mas'r George I* said Aunt Chloe, 
with caroestness, catching his arm, ** yoa wonldn*t 
be for cuttiu' it wid dat ar great heavy knifsl 
Smash all down — spile all de pretty rise of it Here, 
Tve got a thin ola knife, I keeps tliarp a purposa 
Dar now, see I comes apart light as a feather ! a ow 
eat away — ^you won't get anything to beat dat ar." 
••Tom liucon says," said*George, speaking with 
his mouth full, " tliat their Jinny is a better eook 
than you." 

"^'Dcm Lincons an't much coant* no wayl" said 
Aunt Chloe, contemptuously ; ** I mean, set afon^ side 
oar folks. Tliey's 'spcctable folks enough in a kinder 
plain way ; but, as to gcttin* np anyUiing in strle, 
they don t begin to have a notion on^ Set ^V 
Lineon, now, alongside MasV Shelby I Good Lorl 
and Missis Liucon,"Can she kinder sweep it into a 
room like my missis,— «o kinder splendid, yer knowl 
O, go wayl don't tell me nothin' of dem UneonsP— 
and Aunt Chloe tossed her head at one who hoped 
she did know something of the world. 

** Well, tliough, Pve heard yoa say," taid George^ 
" that Jinny was a pretty fair eook. 

"So I did," said Aunt Chloe,— "I may say dat 
Good, plain, common cookin*, JinnyH do ; make a 
good pone o' bread,— bile her taters /ar,---^er com 
cakes isn't extra, not extra now. Jinny's com cakes 
isn't, bat then tbey's far, — but. Lor, come to de higher 
branches, and what can she doff Why, she mokes 
pies— eartin die does ; but what kinder crust ff Csa 
she make your real flecky paste, as melts in your 
mouth, and lies all up like a puff! Kow, I went 
over thar when Miss Mary was gwine to be married, 
and Jinny she jest showed me de weddin* pies. Jinny 
and I it good friends, ye know. I never said nothin ; 
but go long, Mas'r George I Why, I shouldn't deep 
a wink for a week, if I had a batch of pies like dem 
ar. Why, dey wan't no 'count 'UU." 

" I suppose Jinny thought they were ever aoaiet^" 
•aid George. 

" Thought so t— didn't the t Thar the wa% thow- 
iug 'em, at innocent — ^ye te«, it^t iest here. Jinny 
don*i know. Lor, the &mily an't nothing ! She cant 
be tpected to knowl Taut no fault o' hem. Ah, 
Mas r Georse, you doesnt know half year privileges 
in yer family and bringin' up I" Here Aunt CUoe 
sighed, and rolled op her eyea with emotioo. 

** Fm sure. Aunt Chloe, I onderetand all my pie 
and padding privilege!," said George. ** Ask Tom 
lincon if I don't erow over him ereiy time I m^ 



By thit time Master George had arrived at thai 
past to which even a boy ean* come (under aneom- 
mon circumstances), when he really eoold not eat 
another morsel, and, therefore, he was at leisort to 
notice the pile of woolly heads and glistening eyes 
which were regarding their opcrattonahnngiily from 
the opposite comer. 

** Here, you Mose, Pete," he taid, breaking off libe- 
ral bitt, and throwing it at them ; ''yoa wanttOBMb 
don't youff Come, Aunt Chloe^ bake them tomt 
eakea*^ 

And George and Tom moved to a comfortable teat 
in tlie ehinmey-eoraer, while Aunt Chloe, after bak* 
ing a goodly pile of eaket, took her baby oa her Itp^ 
and began alternately filling Itt mouth and bar owa, 
and distributing to Mote and Pete, who aeanaed ra- 
ther to prefer eating tfaeira aa they rolled about oa 
the fioor under the UbK tickling eaab other, aal 
oeeasionally puIUng the bnby'a toen 

''O! go long, will yer aaid the utolhar, giv^l 
BOW aadthan a kick. In a kind oC ganarnl wi^, ante 
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the uble, irlVen tiic moremcnt became too obstrepe- 
rous. " Can't ye be decent when white folks comes 
to eee veV St^ip dat ar, now, will je f Better mind 
yourselves, or rll take ye down a button-hole lower, 
when Mas*r George is gone T 

What meaning wns couched under this terrible 
threat, it i5 dtiiicult to say; but certain it is that its 
awful indistinctness sconicd to produce very little 
impression on tlie young sinners addressed. 
• ••••••• 

"Well, now, I hopes youVc done," snid Aunt 
Cliloe, who had been busy in pulling out a rude box 
of a trundle-bed ; " and now, you Mosc and you Pete, 
get into thar ; for we*s goin' to have the ineetin'." 

** mother, we don't wnuter. We wants to sit up 
to meetin', — ^meotin's is so curia. We likes 'em." 

" La, Aunt Chloe, shove it under, nnd let 'em sit 
up," said 3Iaster George, decisively, giving a push to 
the rude machine. 

Aunt Chloe, having thus saved nppeamnces, 
seemed highly delight^ to push the thinff under, 
saying, as she did so, *' Well, mebbe 'twill do *em 
some good." 

The house now resolved itself into a committee of 
the whole to consider the accommodations and ar- 
ranprements for the meeting. 

"■ What we's to do for cheers now, /declare I don't 
know," said Aunt Chloe. As the meeting had been 
held at Uncle Tom's weekly, for an indefinite leng^ 
of time, without any more " cheers," there seemed 
some encourogcment to hope that a way would be 
discovered at present 

** Old Uncle Peter sung both the legs out of dat 
oldest cheer, last week." suggested Mose. 

^You go long! ril boun' you pulled *em out; 
some o' your shines," said Aunt Chloe. 

" Well, itll stand, if it only keeps jom up ogin dc 
w.iU I" said MoscL 

"Den Uncle Peter mus*n*t sit in it, cause he al'ays 
hitches when he gets a singing. He hitched pretty 
nigh across de room t'other night," said Pete. 

** Good Lorl get him in it then," said Mose, " and 
den he'd bcg^, * Come saints and sinners^ hear me 
tell,' and den down he'd go," — and Mose imitated 
precisely the nasal tones of the old roan, tumbling on 



the floor, to illustrate the supposed catastrophe. 
'*Come now, bo decent, can't yef" said i 
Chloe; *• on't yer sliamed r 



Aunt 



Master George, however, joined the offender in the 
laugh, and declared decidedly tliat Mose was a 
"buster." So the maternal admonition seemed 
rather to fail of effect 

* WeD, ole man," said Aunt Chloe, " youll have to 
tote in them ar barls." 

"Mother's barls is like dat or widder's, Mas^r 
George was reading 'bout in de good book,— dey 
never fails," said Mose, aside to Pete. 

" Pm sure one on 'em caved in Inst week," said 
Pete, "and let 'em all down in de middle of de sing- 
in* ; dat ar was failin', warnt it f" 

During this aside between Mose and Pete, two 
empty casks had been rolled into the cabin, ond being 
secured from rolUng by stones on each side boards 
were laid across them, which arrangement, together 
with the taming down of certain tubs and pails, and 
the disposing of the rickety choirs, at last completed 
the peparatioD. 

" Mas'r George is sueh a beautiful reader, now, I 
know hell stay to read for ns," said Annt Chloe ; 
" 'pears like 'twill be so much more interestin*." 

George very readily consented, for your boy b 
•Iwaya rea^y for anything that makes him of im- 
portaaea. 

The room vas toon fllled with a motley asiem- 
blage^ from the old gray-headed patxiareh of eighty 



to the young girl and lad of iiAeen. A little harm- 
less gossip ensued on various themes, such as where 
old Aunt Sally got her new red head-kerchief, and 
how " Missis was a going to give lizzy thot s|)otted 
muslin gown, when she'd got her new beroge made 
up •" and how Mas'r Shelby was thinking of buyine 
a new sorrel colt, that was going to prove nn addi- 
tion to the glories of the place. A few of the wor- 
shippers belonged to families hard by .who had got per- 
mission to attend, and who brought in various choice 
scraps oi information, about tlie sayings and doings 
at the house and on the place, which circulated as 
freely as the same sort of smnll change does in higlier 
circles. 
After a while the singing commenced to the evi- 
I dent delight of all present Not even all the disad- 
! vantage of nasal intonation could prevent the effect 
i of the naturally fine voices, in airs at once wild and 
! spirited. The words were sometimes the well-known 
and common hymns sung in the churches about, aid 
: sometimes of a wilder, more indefinite character, 
j picked up at cnmp-meetings. 

I The cliorus of one of them, which ran as follows, 
-was sung with great energy and miction: — 

Bio OD the Held of battle, 

Die on the fl«id of battlsb 

QloTj In my soaL 

Another special favorite had oft repeated the 
I wordc-^ 

' O, rm ^olog to grlory,— wont ron come alone with me T 
, Don*t yon see the angels bock ninir, end a calHiiir me awsy f 
Dvn't yon see the g«)ldcn city and the everlasting day 7 

Tliere were others, which mnde inccssnnt mention 
of "Jordan's banks," ai^d *' Canaan's fields," and the 
" New Jerusalem ;" for the negro mind, impassioned 

j and imaginative, olways attoclics itself to hymns and 

j expressions of a vivid and pictorial nature ; and, ns 

. they sung, some laughed, and some cried, and some 
clapped hands, or sliook hands rejoicingly with each 

; other, as if they had fairly gained the other side of 

j the river. 

Various exhortations or relations of experience 

j followed, and intermingled with the singii.g. One 
old gray-heoded woman, long past work, but much 

' revered as a sort of chronicle of the past, rose, and 

- leaning on her staff, said— 

" AVell, cliil'en ! Well, I'm mighty glad to hear ye 
all and see ye all once more, 'cause I don't know 
when ni be gone to clory ; but I've done got ready, 
chil'en ; 'pears like Id gut my little bundle all tied 
up, and my bonnet on, jest a waitin' for the stsge to 
come alon^ and take me home; somotirncs, in the 
night, I tliiiik I hear the wheels a rnttlin', and I'm 
lookin* out all the time ; now, you jest be ready too, 
for I tell ye all, ehil'en," she said, striking her staff 
hard on tlie floor, " dat ar plory is a michty thing 1 
It's a mighty thing, ehil'en,— ^-ou doujio nothing 
about it, — iCs wmdir/uV And the old creature sat 
down, with ctrearoing tears, as wholly overcome, 
while the whole circle struck up 

O Giiissn, bright Gsnsim, 

Tm bouad for tbs tend of Csassa. 

Master Geofge, by request, read the last ehaptere 
of Revelation, often interrupted by such exclama* 
tions ns "The »ake» nowr "Only hear that!" 

. "Jest tlitnk on't!" "Is all that a eomin' sua 

I enough t" 

George, who was a bright boy, and wdl trained ia 
religioua things by his motlier, finding himself aa 
object of geneml admiration, threw in expositionaof 
his own, from time to time, with a commendable seri* 
ousnesi and gravity, for which he was admired by 
the young and blessed by the old ; and It was agreed. 
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U, thftt ** a minisUr eoaldn*t laj it off 
i he did ;" that " 'twas reely WzinM" 



on all handi, 
better than 

Undo Tom was a sort of patriarch in religiona 
matters in the ii(>ighborhood. Having naturally an 
organization in which the Morale was strongly pre- 
dominant, together with a greater breadth and enl- 
tiration of mind than obtained among his compa- 
iiiono, he was looked up to with great reapcet, as a 
sort of minister among thorn ; and the simple, hearty, 
sincere f^tyle of his cxliortations mi^ht haro edified 
even better educated persons^ But it was in prayer 
that he especially excelled. Nothing could exeeed 
the touching simplicity, the ehiliMikc earnestness of 
his prayer, enriched with the lau^^nagc of Scripture, 
which sceme<l so entirely to hav<; wrought itself into 
Ilia being, as to hure become a pnrt of himself^ and 
to drop from his lips uneonsciously ; in the language 
of a pious old negro, he *' prayed right up." And so 
much did his prayer always work on the devotional 
feelings of his audiences, that there seemed often a 
danger that it would be lost altogether in the abun- 
dance of the responses which broke out everywhere 
arouud him. 

HABRIET FASLET, 
The editor of "The Lowell or New England 
Offering/' in an nutobiographio sketch published 
in Mrs. Hale's ** Woman's Record," gives tho fol- 
lowing cliaractcristio account of her career: — 

" My father is a Congregational elergvman, and at 
the time of my birth was settled in the beautiful 
town of Claremont, in the state of New Hampshire. 
Though I left this place when six ^^cars of age, I still 
remember its natural beauties, which even tlien im- 
pressed me deeply. The Ashcutncy Mountain, 
bur;ar River, with its foaming falls, the distant hills of 
Vennoitt, all are in my memory. Mv mother wos 
desccndel from the Moodys, somewhat famous in 
New England history. One of them was the eeccntrie 
and influential Father M001I3'. Another was Hand- 
kerchief Moody, the one who wore, so many years, 
*the minister*s veil' One was the well known 
Trustee Moody, of Dnmwell Academy, who educated 
my grandmother. She was a very talented and 
estimable lady. 

** My father was of the genuine New Hampshire 
stock — ^from a family of pious, uidustrious, anneal- 
tural people ; his brothers being deacons, and some 
of his sisters married to deaoona I have not learned 
that any of them ever eommitted a disgraceful aet» 
His grandmother was eminent for her medical know- 
ledge and skill, and had as much practice as is 
usually given to a country doctor. His mother was 
a woman of fine character, who exerted herself, and 
sacrificed much, to secure his liberal educatioa His 
sisters were energetic in their eodperation with their 
husbands, to secure and improve homes among tha 
White and the Green Mountains, and Wisconsin. So 
much for progenitors^ 

** I was tlie sixth of ten children, and, until four- 
teen, hod not that health which promises continued 
Ufa. I was asthmatic, and often thought to be^ in 
a consumption. I am fortunate now in the possession 
of excellent health, which may be attributed to a 
country rearing, and an obedience to physical laws, 
so £sr as I understand then. At fourteen years of 
age I commenced exertions to assist In my own 
maintenance, and have at different times followed the 
different avocations of Kew England girls. I have 
plaited palm-leaf and straw, bound shoes, taught 
school, and worked at tailoring ; besides my lat^rt 
•s a weaver in the faotofy, wnsoh suited ma bettor 
than any other. 
" After my fkther^s ramoral to the Uttlo town of 
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Atkinson, New Hampsliire, he eombined the labors 
of preceptor of one of the two oldest Academies 
in the sUte, with his parochial duties; and hers^ 
among a simple but intelligent people, I spent those 
years which give the tone to female character. At 
times there was a preceptress to the Academy ; but 
it was in the summer, when I was debilitated, and 
my lessons were often studied on my bed. I learned 
something of French, drawing, oruamental needle- 
work, and the usual accomplisiiments — ^for it was the 
design of mv friends to make me a teacher— aprofes- 
sion for which I had an instinctive dislike; But my 
own feelings were not consulted. Indeed, perhaps 
it was not thought how much these were outraged ; 
but their efforts were to suppress the imaginadve 
and cultivate the practical. ^ 'iiiis was^ undoubtedly, 
wholesome discipline ; but it was carried to a degree 
that was painful, and drove me from my home. I 
came to Lowell, determined^ that if I had my own 
living to obtain, I would get it in my own way ; that 
I would read, think, and write, token I could, without 
restraint ; that if 1 did well I would have the credit 
of it; if ill, ray friends diould be relieved from the 
blame, if not uom the stigma. I endeavored to re- 
concile tliem to my lot, b^r a devotion of all mv spars 
earnings to them and their interesta. I made good 
wages; I dressed economically; I assisted in the 
liberal education of one brother, and endeavored to 
be the guardian angel of a lovdy sister, who, after 
many years of feebleness, is now perha|is a guardian 
angel to me in heaven. Twice before this hod I left 
* the mill,' to watch around the death-beds of loved 
ones — ^my elder sister, and a beautiful and promising 
brother. Two others had previously <ued; two 
have left their native state for a Texan home. So 
you will see that my feelings must have been severely 
tried. But all this has^ doubUcGS^ been benefieitf 
to met 

" It was sometliing so new to me to be praised and 
encouraged to write, that I was at first overwhelmed 
b^ it, and withdrew as far as possible from the atten- 
tions that some of my first contributions to the 
' Offering* directed towards me. ^ It was with preat 
reluctance that I consented to edit, and was qmte ss 
unwilling at first to assist in publishing. But circum- 
stances seem to have eompelled me forward as a 
business woman, and I have endeavored to do my 
duty. 

** I am now the proprietor of *The New England 
Offering.' I do all tne publishing, editing, canvassing, 
and, as it is bound in my office, 1 can in a hurry hdp 
fold, cut covers, stitch, Ac. I have a little giil to 
assist me in the folding, stitching,^&c ; the rest^ after 
it comes from the printer^s hand, is all my own woi)l 
I employ no agents, and depend upon no one for 
assistance. My edition is fonr thousand." 

The Lowell Offering was oommenoed in 1841. 

In 1848 Miss Farlejr published a yolnnie chSeflT 
made np of her oontribntaons to that periodieaL 
entitled SheUi from the Strand of tM Sea rf 
Oen iu$. Another volume from the various writers 
in the same publication was collected by Charies 
Knighti in Ix>ndon, and published In one of his 
popnlor libraries in 1849 — ITtnd among tiU 
S^mdUi. 

EUEABSTH F. ILLBT. 

Mrs. EuzaBBTn Fsns Exxr was bom at Sodvi 
Point, on Lake OntorlOi Kew Yotk^ in October, 
1818. Her maiden name wos Lommls, Her ft* 
ther was a physloilui, Dr. WQliom Nixon Lam* 
mis, the papu and the (Hend of Rosh, wbom be 
itroii(0y resembled la person. HawasofaNfW 
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Jersey family, and became one of the pioneers of 
Western Kew York, expending a fortune in ini- 
provementa in the country adioining Sodua bay, 
of whi<^ others rcape<l the advantage. He was 
a man of talent and religious character, and ad- 
mired for hi? social qualities, llis second "wife, 
the mother of our author, was Sarah, the daughter 
of Captmii John Maxwell, an ofliccr in the Ame- 
rican amiy during the Revolutionary war, and 
the nioco of General William Maxwell in the same 
service, 

Mrs. Ellct was educated in English and Firench 
at the female seminary, under the care of Susan 
Marriott^ an acconipliihc*! English Quaker lady, 
at Aurora, Cayuga county, New York. She was 
eorly married *to Dr. William H. EUet, who has 
occnpieil the professorsliip of chemistry at Co- 
Imnbia College, Xcw York, and in the South Ca- 
rolina College at Columbia. In 1849 they came 
to reside permanently in Xew York. 







\ 



The poetical talent was marked in Mrs. Ellet at 
a very early age. She wrote good verses at fif- 
teen, and in 1835 published a volume of poems. 
At the same period appeared a tragedy from her 
pen entitled Tereta Contarini^ founded on a Ve- 
netian historic incident, which was performed on 
the stage. In 1841 a volume in prose appeared 
from her pen, Ths Character of Schiller^ a cri- 
tical essay on the genius of that anthor, and ana- 
lysis of his characters. Seches in th€ Life ^Jo- 
anna qf Sicily^ wully historical and |iarUy fanci« 
ful; and a smatt volume for children, JSamhU& 
mb<ntt the Country^ appeared about the same time. 
ICrs. Eliot also, at this period, contributed articles 
to tjie American Quarterly Review, the North 
American and the New York Re\iews, on Italian 
and French dramatic and lyrio poetry, and wrote 
tales and poems for monthly magazfnea in New 
York, Philadelphia, and Charieston. In 1848 she 
ppblished her work, 7%$ Women of the American 
jRetelution^ in two toIupi^^a, to which a tliird was 
nbseqnently added. It was an undertaking ro> 

Siring not only a special sympathy (whieh Mn. 
let pofMsaed through her family associations) 
.tad literaiy skill, but iniioh labor and researblu 



These memoirs, which shed so important a light 
on tlie history of tlie Revolution, were chiefly 
compiled from original materials, manuscripts of 
the times, or personal recollecti«ins of the surviv- 
ing friends of the heroines. A companion vo- 
lume. The Domeetie History of the Recolution^ is 
a cimnectcd narrative exhibiting the life of the 
period. 

Another collection of memoirs is The Pioneer 
Women of the West^ v ritten from original mate- 
rial. Summer Eaiuhies in the West describes a 
tour through several of the western states, with a 
full description of parta* of Minnesota Territory. 

She is also the author of a pleasant volume. 
Etcninge at Woodlaxcn^ a collection of European 
legends and traditions ; of NotcUettea of the Mu- 
eicians^ a series of tales, original and sclented from 
the German, founded on incidents in the pereonal 
liistory of ai-tisfc?, and illustRitivo of their charac- 
ter and tlie style of their works. Her Watching 
Spirits^ an illustrated volume, is an c*say on the 
presence and agency of spirits in this world, as 
described in the llofy Scnptures. 

LlJff« TO w 

ThOQ In IkithftilDcss bast afflicted »«.—?!. extx. T5. 
Smitten of Heaven— «nd murmuring 'iieatli the rod— 
Whose days are heav^* with tlicir ftreight of gloom : 
Drooping and faint, with eyes 
Not yet by Faith unclosed — 
Art thou repining tliat thou staad*et apart, 
Ukc tlie tree lightning-blasted? wrung with paia, 
Ko sympathy can heal- 
No time can e*er assuage. 

This life to thee is but a sea of woe. 
Whose deep uuto its deep of sorrow calls : 

While others walk a maze 

Of flowers, and smiles, and joys I 

JjooIl up— thou lone and sorely stricken oae! 
Look up— thou darling of the Eternal Sire I 

More bleat a thousand-fold 

Thau they— the proudly gay! 
For them earth yields her all of bliss ; — for thee 
Kind Heaven dotli violence to its heart of love ; 

And Mercy holds thee fast. 

Fast in her iron bonds — 
And wounds thee lest thou *scape her Jealous eare. 
And her bett gifts— the cross and thoru— bestows. 

They dwell within the vale. 

Where fruits and flowers abound. 
Thwi on affliction's high and bflrren place ; 
But round about the mount chariots of fire— > 

Horses of fire— encamp 

To keep thee^safe for heaven. 

JEBIDUH V. HUKTINOTOH. 
Mr. Hustinotox was born in 18U, and edncat* 
ed as a physician. After practising his profea- 
sion for several years, ho became, In December, 
1839, a candidate for orders in the ProtesUnt 
Episcopal Church, and a professor in fit Paul'* 
Oollege, Flushing. After his onlination he wai 
for a short time rector of a church in Middlcbnr& 
Vermont He then visited Europe, and remained 
for several years in Italy. On his return he be- 
came a Roman Catholic but did not enter the 
priesthood of that oommnnion. After a reddenee 
of A few years In Now York, he removed to Bd- 
tlmore, where he edited a monthly magadne. In 
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1855 he n^am removed to Bt Loiiis, and edited a 
weekly j<»uriml, ** The Leader,** a tilerary, political, 
ttiid family newnpnper, 

III 1843 he i»ul)li>he<l a volnmc cf Poem*, most- 
ly of arcli^MDiw and reflective cl»anirter, including 
M.»vend trjin^lntinns fn»ni the hymns of the Bra- 
Tiary. lli-^iuxl imhliealion, Aiu'f^ or th€ Kew 
Una, ni»iH^^arc<l in Lmil.»n, in 1S40, during his resi- 
dence ftbroad. It is n singular comjwund of the 
art, the rcli;;ious and the In-tiiionahle novel, and 
omtuined many scenes who-o wannth of dcjicrip- 
tion laiil the work open to censure. Its l>cauty 
of l;uv^'ua;;e, and pir.tiirc<.iuc de-^ription^j of natu- 
ral stenery, attracted nmch attention. It was 
re|»rint.d durini^ tlie same vvar in the United 
St^ites, and, in \xy2, ai>|>e:ired in a revised edition 
with many jmlicioiis alU»raiions. Mr. Hunting- 
ton's second novel, The Forest, wa4 i>uhli>hed in 
isr,2. It id a c«)ntinuation of I-aJy Ali<*e, the 
Ita'liii;^ characters being transferred from Europe 
to the Adirondack Monntainn. The fine scenery 
of the re;;ion is d.-picted with beauty, but the 
fiction is, like its prcdeoe'^sor, deficient in the vigor- 
ous delineation of character. 

TBV ftOXO or TII« OLD TBAB. 

December Slit, 16S3. 
Of brethren we six thousand be. 

Nor one e*cr taw antitiier ; 
By birtli-law dire must each expire 

To make way for a brother; ^ 
Old Futlier IMme oar common sire, 

Kternily our mother. 

When we hare spent the life she lent. 

Her breast we do not spam ; 
Tlie very womb from wluch we loom. 

To it wc etill return ; 
It« boundless gloom becomes a tomb 

Our shadows to inum. 

In the hourof my birth, there was joy and mirth ; 

And ehouts of ghidncw filled my ear; 
But directly after each burst of laugh 

Came sounds of pain and fear ; 
— ^The groana of the dying, the bittar crying 

Of tliose who held them dear. 

Tlie regular beat of daneing feet 

Ushered my advent in ; 
Bat on the air the voice of prayar 

Arose above the din ; 
Its accents sweet did still entreat 

Pardon for human sin. 

As thus began my twelve-months* span 
Through the infinite extended; . 

80 ever hath run on mv path, 
Twizt joy and grief suspended ; 

But chiefly measured by things most treasurad. 
In death with burdens blended. 

Tlie bell aye tolls for departing souls 

Of tliose whom I have slain ; 
The ceaseless knell to me doth toll 

Each minute of ay reign. 
Their bodies left of life bereft^ 

Would cumber hill and plain. 

But I have made, with my resaasi spade, 

Their thirty-million graves ; 
With eonstent toil upturning the soil. 

Or parting the solt^ea waves. 
Tb find a bed for my eountlen daad 

la the secret ocaan-aavaa 



By fond hopes blighted, of true tows pSghted 

Showing the litde worth ; 
By affections wasted: bv joys eearee tested. 

Or poisoned ere their birtli; 
I have proved to many, there ia not any 

Pure nappineas on eaiik 
And prophetic power upon the lioyr 

Of my expiring waito; 
What I have been not enten m 

With me the silent gates : 
The fruit within its grace, or sin. 

For endless harvest waita 
And lo, •> 1 PA» "irith that nraning glass 

That counts mv last moments of sonow, 
Tlie tale I tell, if pondered well, 

Tlic soul of yonng hope must hanow ; 
For mirrored in roe, ye bdiold what shsll b ? 

In the New-Tear bore to-morrow. 

BUFUS WILMOT GSI3WOLD 
Was horn in Rutland oonnty, Vermont, Feb. 15, 
1815, of an old Xew England family which con- 
tributed some of the earliest settlers to the ooon- 
try. Much of his eariy Ufa, as we leam from a 
biographical article which originally appeared in 
the Knickerbocker Magajdne, " was spent in voy- 
aging about the world; before he was twenty 
years of age, he had seen tlie roost Interesting por- 
tions of his own country, and of southern and 
central Europe." He afterwards studied divinity 
and became a prencJier of the Baptist denomina- 
tion. He is chiefly known to the public, however, 
through his literary productions. Ue became 
early connected with the press; wan associated 
in the editorship of the New Yorker, the Brother 
Jonathan, and New World new:$pnperB, and other 
journals in Boston and Philadel^*hia. In 1843, 
he was the editor of Graham's Magadne, whldi 
he conducted with eminent success, drawing to 
the work tlie contributions of some of the best 
authors of the country who found liberal rernn- 
nemtion, then a novelty in American litenilnre^ 
from the generous policy of the publisher. 
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In 1860, Mr. Griswold pnjeotod JU InUrnth 
Honal Monthly Magawiiie^ five Tolunies of whkh 
wera pnbUslied by Messrs 8trineer and Tow»- 
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i^Mifl of New York. Like oil of lib nndertakings 
<^ tills cluiracter, it was liberal! j devoted to the 
notice and support of Ainerican authors, with 
"whom Mr. Griswold has constantly maintained 
mn extensive personal acquaintance. 

His most prominent rtifutioos of this kind, bow- 
ever, hcive been through his scries of books. The 
J^orfs and Poetry of Amtr'ica^ the first edition of 
^-hlch appeared in 1842; The Pro»e WriUn qf 
JLmcriea^ which was first published in 1846; 
and the Female Poets of America^ in 1849. They 
"were the first comprehensive illustrations of 
the literature of the country, and have exerted 
an iin]x>rtant influence throiigh their criticisms, 
and on the reputation of the numerous authors 
included, in their reception at home and abroad. 
Mr. Griswold is also the author of a volume, 
27i« Poete and Poetry of England in the Nijie- 
tsenth Century, in similar style with tlie Ajneii- 
can series and bos edited an octavo volnme, The 
SiMcred Poets of England and America, 

In 1847, he was engaged in Philadelphia in the 
preparation of two series of biop-aphies, Washing' 
ton and the Generals of the American Petolution, 
and Napoleon and the Marshals of the Empire, 
Mr. Griswold, among other illustrations of 
American history and society, is the author of an 
interesting appendix to an edition of Disraeli's 
Cariosities of Literature, entitled The Curiosities 
4^ American Literature. In 1842, lie publish^ 
in ^ew York a volume on an excellent plan, 
•worthy of having been continued, entitled The 
I^iographical Annual, 

Among other productions of his pen should be 
___|nentioned an early vol nme of Poems in 1841 [ 
a volume of Sennons, and a Discourse in 1844, 
on The Present Condition of Philosophy, 

His latest publication is. The Republican Courts 
pr American Society in the Days of Washington^ 
a costly printed volume from the press of the Ap- 
ple tons, m 1854. On the thread of the domestic 
life of Washington, Mr. Griswold bangs a social 
history of tlie |)eriod, which he is thus enabled to 
sketch in its leading characteri.«tics in the north- 
em, middle, and southern states ; the career of 
the great founder of the Republic;, fortunately for 
the common sympathy of the whole, having been 
associated with all these elements of national life. 
The book is taW of interesting matter from the 
niuneroQs memoira and bio^phies, is illustrated 
l>y a number of portraits ot the more eminent la- 
dies of the time, and has been well received by 
the public. 

Dr. Griswold is at present engaged on a revi- 
•lon of his larger worxs on American literature, 
which have pa<«cd throngh numerous editions 
with snocessiye improyomonta. 



BEHJAMIN DATIB WINBLOW 
Was bom in Boston, Fehmaiy 18, 1815. IDm 
early years were passed at home, at the residenoe 
of Gen. William Hall, at Boston, and with tha 
Bey. Samoel Ripley at Walthain, where ha re- 
oaived his first instrootions in latin. He was 
prepared for Harvard under the tuition of ^.D. 
G. Ingmhani, of Boston, receiyed his degree at 
this oollege in 1886, entered the General Theolo- 
gical Seminary of the Protestant Episoopal Chnroh 
at New York, punned the usual term of stndy, 



and was ordained Deacon in 1838, by his friend 
Bishop Doane of New Jersey, to whom he became 
assistant minister of 8t. Mary*s Chnrch, Burling- 
ton. The brief remaining portion of his. life was 
passed in this service. He died Noy ember SI, 
1889. 

A memorial yolnme of hb Sermons and Poeti- 
cal Remains, in an octavo volume, was prepared 
by Bishop Doane, entitled The True Catholic 
Churchman, in his Life and in his Death, The 
sermons are earnest doctrinal compo>itions, writ- 
ten with ease and elegance. The poems, many 
of which are devoted to sacred church associa- 
tion9, are all in a truthfid and fervent vein, with 
a happy facility of execution, and on the score 
both of taste and piety are well worthy to be as- 
sociated with the kindred compositions of the 
author's friends, Croswell and Doane. 



Out oa the city's hum! 
My spirit would flee from the haunts of men 
To waere the woodland and leafy glen 

Are eloquently dumbi 

These dull brick walls which span 
My daily walks, and which shut me in ; 
Tliese crowded streets, with their buxy din— 

They tell too much of man. 

Oh I for those dear wild flowers, '" 
Which in their meadows so brightly grew. 
Where the honey-bee and blithe bird flew 

That gladdened boyhood's houriL 

Out on these chains of flesh t 
Binding the pilgrim who fuin would roam. 
To where kind nature hath made her home. 

In bowers so green and fresh. 

But is not nature heref 
From these troubled scenes look up and view 
The orb of day, through the firuiaiiient bloe» 

Pursue his bright career. 

Or, when the night^ews fall. 
Go watch the moon with her gentle glance 
Flitting over the elear expanse— 

Uer own broad star-lit haU. 

Mortal the earth may roar. 
And blot out its beauties one by one ; 
But he cannot dim the fadeless emi. 

Or quench a single star. 

And o*er the dusky town. 
The greater light that ruleth the day, 
And the heav'nly host, in their bright array 

Look gloriously down. 

So, 'mid the hollow mirth, 
Hie din and strife of the crowded mart; 
We may ever lift up the eye and heart 

To scenes above the earth. 

Blest thought, so kindly ffiven I 
That though he toils with his boasted might* 
Man cannot shut from his brother* s sight 

The things and thoughts of Msstwen I 



T. a THOSPB. 

T. B. Tbokfi was bom at Westfield, Kam., Ifmh 
1, 1816. His fkther Thomas Thorpe, a man of 
literary genina, was a clergyman, who died la 
New York city at the early age of twenty-els. 
His son liyed In New York till bis transfer to the 
Wealeyan UnlTersit/ at liiddletown, Oouieotioati 
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where he passed three yonra; bat his health fail- 
ing him, ia 1836 he' K^ft Connootieat for the 
soath, where ho resided in Loiiismna to the year 
1 853. In early life ho displayed a tA<te forpainting. 
Ili^ picture of " the Bold Dragiwn," illastrative 
ot* Irving's storv, wa* executed in his seventeenth 
year, and exhibited at tho old American Acade- 
iny of Fine Arts. Like Irving himself, he left 
the pencil for the pen, and turned his talent for 
grouping and sketching to tlie kindred province 
of desi^riptive writing. He soon became known 
as the author of a series of western tales, adopt- 
ing the name uf Tom Owen, the Bee-Hunter, the 
title of one of his first stories, tJie Fubject of 
which wa^ an eccentric person;\ge — to whom tlie 
author has given a wild flavor of poetry — ^a "bee- 
hunter*' by profession, with wnom he fell in 
shortly after his removal to the south. 
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For many yenrs Mr. Thorpe was an editor of 
one of the leading political newspapers in New 
Orleans, devoted to the interests of^ Henry Clay. 
In this enterprise, notwithstanding his fine litera- 
ry tact, political knowledge, and antaring energy, 
he was C4>mpe1led, for lack of pecuniary resources, 
to leave the field to others. On the annonnce- 
ment of the war with Mexico, he distinguished 
himself bv his zeal in raiding volunteers; and as 
bearer of dispatches to General Taylor he was 
not only early in the field, but had a most excel- 
lent position to witness the scenes of war. His 
letters, published in a New Orleans paper, were 
the first that reached the United States. The 
descriptions of the American camp, the oonntrr, 
and the Mexicin people, were extensively pub- 
lished. Immediately alter General Taylor took 
possession of Mctimoras, he prepared, in 1846, a 
volume entitled Our Army on the Jiio Grande^ 
adcoeeded by Our Artny at Monterey. These 
two volumes, aocording to their extent^ have fUr- 
nished most of the materials that nave been 
wrought into the subseanent histories rdating to 
the events which they aesoribe. 



Mr. Thorpe bore an active part in the electiaa 
of GcnenU Taylor to the Presideney. He took 
the field as a speckcr, and became one of the roost 
j popular and cmcient orators of the Sonth-West 
' His B|>eeches were marked by thdr good sense, 
brilliancy of expression, and graphic homorous 
illustration. 

In 1853, Mr. Thorpe removed to New York 
with his family, and among otlier literary enter- 
prises prepared a new collection of his ucetches, 
wliich were published by tiie Appletons, with the 
title. The Hite of the " Bee-Hunter.'' This mis- 
cellany of sketches of peculiar American charso- 
ter, scenery, and rural spc^rts, is marked hy the 
simplicity and delicacy with which its rough hu- 
mors are handled. The style is easy and natural, 
the sentiment fresh and untbrced,<6liowing a fine 
sensibility. In "the Bee-Hunter," there is a vein 
of poetry, which has been happily cau^t by 
Darley in the illustration which accompanies the 
sketch in the volume. In proof of the tidelity of 
Mr. Thorpo^s hunting scenes, there is an anecdote 
oonncctea with some of his writings. His taste 
for life in the back-woods, the hunter^s camp fire, 
and the military bivouac, ohown in his publishecl 
sketches, had attraeted the attention in England 
of Sir William Drummond Stewart, an eccentrio 
Scotch nobleman, who projected and accomplished 
a tour in the Rocky Mountains. On his arrival 
at New Orleans, ho endeavored to secure Mr. 
Thorpe as a member of his party ; an offer which 
oonld not be conveniently accepted. While Sir 
William was absent, however, Mr. Thorpe wrote 
a series of letters, purporting to give an account 
of the " Doings of the Expedition,^ which were 
pnblished in this country and England as genmne, 
Sir William himself pronouncing them the most 
truthful of all that were written, all the while 
supposing they were from some member of hb 
paJrty. 

Mr. Thorpe is a contributor to Harpers' Maga- 
zine, where he has publisheil several descriptive 
articles on southern ufe and product's and a sketcb, 
*'The Case of Lady Macbeth Medically Con- 
sidered." 

lOM OWm, m BB-HUIIfUU 

As a eonntry becomes cleared up and settled, bee- 
hunten disappear, con8e<^ueiitly they are sddom or 
never noUcca beyond the immediate vicinity of their 
homeib Among this backwoods fratermty, hare 
flourished men of genius in their way, who liavo 
died unwept and unnoticed, while the heroes of 
the turf, and of the ehase, have been lauded 
to the skies for every trivial superiori^ they 
may have disnlaved in their respective pumuta. 

To chronicle me exploits of sportsmen is commend- 
able — ^the custom began as early as the days of the 
antedilnvtans, for we read, that "Nimrod wss a 
mighty hunter before the Lord." Familiar, how- 
ever, as Nimrod's name may be— or even Davy Crock- 
ett's—how nnsatisfHctory their records, when we 
reflect that Tom Owsn, the bee-hunter, is compara- 
tively unknown f 

Yes, the mighty Tom Owen has ** hunted " froca 
tlio time that he could stand alone nntil the preeent 
time, and not a pen has inked paper to reoord Us es> 
ploits. "SoliUry and alone "has he traeed Ui 

Ce through the maiv labyrinth of air; narked,! 
ted;— I found;— I oonquered;— upon tiie ea^ 
easses of his victims, and then inarebea homeward 
with his spoils; quietly and satisfledly, sweetaaiag 
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his p«th Uirongli life; aiiJ. by its very obscurity. 
Adding the principal element of the rablime. 

It was on a beautifol sonthern October morning, 
at the ho»pitable mansion of a frienJ, where I was 
staying to drown dull care, that I first had the plea> 
rare of seeing Tom Owen. 

He was, on this occasion, straggling up the rising 
ground that led to the liospitable mansion of mine 
host, and tlie difference between him and ordinary 
men ^-^is visible at a glance ; perhaps it showed it- 
self as much in tlie perfect contempt of fashion that 
he displayed in the adornment of his outward man, 
as it did m the more elevated qualities of his mind, 
which were visible in his face. Uis head was 
adorned w^th an outlandish pattern of a hat — ^his 
nether limbs were encased by a pair of inexpressi- 
bles, beautifully fringed by the brier-bushes through 
which they were often drawn ; coats and vests, he 
considered as superfluities; hanging upon his back 
were a couple or pails, and an azc m bis right hand, 
formed the varieties that represented the corpus of 
Tom Owen. 

As is usual with great men, he had his followers, 
who, with a eourtieHike humility, depended upon 
the expression of hia fisce for all their hopes of 
succesflL 

The usual salutations of meeting were sniH- 
cient to draw me within the circle of his influence, 
and I at once became one of hia most ready fol- 
lowera. 

" See yonder I " said Tom, stretching his long 
arm into infinite space, "see yonder — there*s a 

We all looked in the direction he pointed, but that 
was the extent of our observations. 

•• It was a fine bee," continued Tom, " black body, 
yellow legs, and went into that tree,*— pointing to a 
towering oak blue in the distance. ** In a clear day 
I can see a bee over a mile, easy !*• 

When did Coleridge ** talk " like thatf And yet 
Tom Owen uttered such a sa^r.g with pei*fect ease. 

After a variety of meanderings tlirough the thick 
woods, and clanibering over fences, we came to our 
phee of destination, as pointed out by Tom^ who 
selected a mighty tree containing sweets, the posses- 
sion of which the poets have likened to other sweets 
that leave a sting behind. 

The felling of a mighty tree is a sight that calls 
up a variety of emotions; and Tom's game waa 
lodged in one of the finest in the forest But "the 
axe was laid at the root of the tree," which in Tom's 
mind was made expressly for bees to build their 
nests in, that he might cut them down, and obtam 
possession of their honeyed treasure The sharp 
axe, as it played in the hands of Toni, was replied to 
by a stout negro from the opposite side of the tree, 
and their united strokes fast gained upon the heart 
of tlieir lordlv victim. 

There was little poetry in the thought, that lonff 
before this mighty empire of States was formed, 
Tom Owen's ** bee-hive'* had stretched its brawny 
arms to the wintei^s blast, and grown green in the 
tummei's sun. 

Tet such was tlie ease, and bow long I might 
have moralised I know not, bad not the enraged 
bnzung about my eara satisfied me that the occu- 
pants of the tree were not going to give up tlieir 
nome and treasure, without shoirinff eonsidorable 
Metieal fight No sooner had the litUe insects satis* 
fled themselves that they were about to be invad- 
ed, than they began, one after another, to descend 
from their aiiy abode, and fiercely pitch into our 
CMee; anon a small eompauT, beadeid oy an old vete- 
na, would charge with iu eatire loroa upon all 
iwrta oC our body at onaai 



It need not be said that tlie better part of valor 
was displayed by a precipitate retreat from such 
attacks. 

In the midst of this warfare, the tree began to 
tremble with the fost repeated strokes of the axe, 
and then might have been seen a " b^e-line " of 
stingers precipitating themselves from above, on the 
unfortunate hunter beneath. 

Now it was that Tom shone forth in his glory, for 
his partisans — like many hai gers-on about great 
men, began to desert hun on the first symptoms of 
danger ; and when the trouble thickened, they, one 
and all, t<.)ok to their heels, and left only our hero 
and Sambo to fight the adversaries. Sombo, how- 
ever, soon droj>ped his axe, and fell into all kinds of 
contortions; nrst he would seise tlie back of his 
I neck with his hands, Uien his legs, and yell with 
i pain. " Never holler till you get out of the woods," 
said the sublime Tom, consolingly ; but writhe the 
negro did, until he broke, and lett Tom " alone in 
his glory." 

Cut, — thwack 1 sounded through the conftised 
hum at the foot of the tree, marvellouslv reminding 
me of the interruptions that occasioiiallv broke in 
upon the otherwise monotonous hours of my school- 
boy days. 

A sharp cracking finally told me the chopping 
was done, and, looking aloft, I saw the mighty tree ' 
balancing in the air. Slowly, and majestically, it 
bowed for the first time towards its mother earth, — 
gaining velocity as it descended, it shivered the 
trees tnat interrupted its downward course, and 
falling with thundering sounds, splintered its 
mighty limbs, and buned them deeply in the 
ground. 

The sun for the first time in at least two centu- 
ries, broke uninterruptedly through the chasm 
made in the forest and shone with splendor upon 
tlie magnificent Tom, standing a conqueror among 
his spoils. 

As might be expected, the bees were verr much 
astonished and confused, and by their united voices 
proclaimed death, had it been in their power, to all 
their foes, not, of course, excepting Tom Owen him- 
sel£ But the wary hunter was up to tlie tricks of 
his trade, end, like a politician, he knew how easily 
an enraged mob could bo quelled with smoke ; and 
smoke he tried, until his enemies were completely 
destroyed. 

We, Tom's hangers-on, now approached his trea- 
sure It was a nch one, and, as he observed, *' con- 
tained a rich chance of plunder." Nine feet, by 
measurement, of the hollow of the tree were fiill, and 
this afforded many pails of pure honey. 

Tom was liberal, and supplied us all with more 
than we wanted, and - totca," by the assistance of 
Sambo, his sliare to his own home, soon to be de- 
voured, and soon to be replaced by the destruction 
of another tree, and anotlier nation of bees. 

Thus Tom exhibited within himself, an nneonouer- 
able genius which would have immortalised iiira, 
bad he directed it in following the sports of long 
Island or New Market 

We have seen the great men of the southern tutf 
glorying around the victories of their favorite sport 
—we have heard the great western hunters detail 
the soul-stirrinf; adventures of a bear-hunt— we 
have listened with almost suffocating interest, to the 
tale of a Nantucket seaman, while he portrayed the 
death of a mighty whale — and we have also seen 
Tom Owen triumphantlT engnged in a bee-hunt— 
we beheld and wonderea at the sports of the tnrf— 
tlie field— and the sea— because the obiecti acted on 
by man were terriUe, indeed* when their imtiiieU 
waraarovMd. 
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But, in tbe bce-hnnt of Tom Ow«d, ftnJ ita oon- 
•ummation, — ^tbe grandeur vitible wus imparted by 
the mighty mind of Tom Owen himaelt 

OEOROE EDWAED £1X18 
Wa8 born in Boston in 1815. lie bccanio a pn- 
duato of Ilarvanl in 1833; studied at tho Divinity 
school at Cambridf^e, and was ordained in Cliarles- 
lown in 1838 as successor to tho Rov. (now Presi- 
dent) Jatnv'% Wulkcr, in tho ministry of the Har- 
vard church. 

IIo has been one of tho editors of the Chri>tian 
Rcjri'ter, tlio relipous painrr of tlio Ma^sacliusetts 
Uniiai-iauii, and i* now a-^sociatcd with tho bril- 
liant puljiit orator, tlie Rev. Dr, George Putnam, 
in tlio e<litorsliip of the Christian Examiner His 
rcndinjr, iicliohirdhip, literary rcadini&s vivacity, 
and pxMl English style, admirably qualify him for 
tho work of periodical litoratore.* 

Mr. Kllis is tho author of three volumes of bio- 
grajiliyiii Mr. Rparks's American 8<.rie.^: the lives 
of Julin Mason — tlie author of tlio history of the 
Pcquot war — Anne Hutchinson, and AVilUum 
Pcim. 

His contributions to pertodical literature are 
numerous, embracing many Articles in the New 
York Review, tho North American, and tho 
Cliri-^tian Examiner. He has frequently delivered 
oco^n^ionnl discourses and oration.^, and Lis pub- 
lished addrc^seH of this kind would make a large 
volume. Mr. Ellis is an active member of the 
Ma-sachu-elts IlUtorical Society, of the pnictical 
working of which body he lately pave a pleasant 
account in a comnmfiication to tho fellow New 
York society, of which he is a corrosi>onding 
member. In his religious views, Mr. EUis belongs 
to tho class of Unitarians who earnestly advocate 
the sujiernatural authority of the gospel, and 
resist the assaults of tho new school of rational- 
ists ; whilo in respect to practiad reforms, ho has 
sometimes taken quite bold ground with the pro- 
gressive party. 

OBOAH inu>Dni.t 
Tliere is a sort of instinctive feeling within ns that 
an organ ahould be reserved for only sacred uses. 
The bray of the martial trumpet seems akin to tlie 
din and clangor of a military roovemeut The piano 
is the appropriate ornament and instrument of the 
hoasehold room of comfort and domestie delight 
Lesser ins^truments, with their gay tones, and their 
lighter lessons for the heart, adapt themselves to the 
unstable emotions of the hour — ^in revelry, excite- 
ment, or gratification. To eoch of them there is a 



e We may here plance at tb« history of tbe Kxnmtner. It 
grew oat of tho Christian Dt^lplo, a monthly pnbllcation eom- 
m«nced by the Kov. Noah Woi coster, nndcr the auspices of 
Dr. Cbannlng and others. In 1818. At tbe eompletlon of Ita 
sixth volnmo. In 1818, Dr. Worcester surr«nden*d It to the 
Ker. Henry Ware, Jr., who published the work eTery two 
months for fire years, In 18M, passing Into the bands of tho 
RcT. *l. G. PaliVi-y, lU title was cliangrd to the Christian 
Examiner. lie was Its editor for two years, when It was ooa- 
ducted from 1620 to 1881 by Mr. Francis Jenks. In the latter 
year it was transferred to tho Rev. James Walker and the 
Itev. Francb William Pitt Greenwood. It was edited by the 
former six years, Mr. Greenwood's health not allowing blm 
to labor upon It, whun Pr. Walker was succeeded by the 
BoT. WlllUm Ware, and tba latter In tarn, after a few yeara, 
by the IUt. Measm. Lamson and Gannett, from whose hands It 
passed to the ears of Messra. Pntnam and Ellli.— ^Mlaey WU» 

t Vroa a dlsomina at CbarlaatowA— TIm Oa n ss M a t loa efaa 
Orgao. UDl 



season, and from omr youth to onr age these Tari«d 
instruments may mimstcr to us, according to their 
uses and our seu^bilitieai The harp «-hich tiie 
monaixih of Israel swept as the accompnuiment to 
his divine lyric*; the timbrel which Miriam^ the 
sister of Aaron, took in her hand when she raised 
the glnd paan— •'!>ing ye to the Lord, for he bath 
triuuiplicd gloriously f ^^^ "*^'^ trumpeta which 
the pricAto blew to proclaim the great Jewish festi- 
vals; the horn and the psalUry, Uie eackbut and 
the dulcimer, which lifted up the anthems of the 
Tabernacle or tlie Temple-wor«hip, were not without 
a sacred influence, hclpiue with tlieir strings or pipes 
the effect of holy son^ But tho religious seatimeut 
is the largfi^t that fills the he:irt of man; iU sweep 
and compu<s are tlie widest, nad in the course of our 
own short lives that religious sentiment will range 
like **a song of degi-ccs" o\er all tlie Taryii:^ 
euiotions of the soul, engaging every tone to giTe it 
utterance. 

" Praise the Lortl with gla Ines^," is the ke^-note 
of one Psalm. ** Out of the depths have I eried to 
Thee, O Lord," is the phiintive moan of another. 
**Sing unto Uie Lord, all tlie earth,* is the quiekan- 
ing call to a eeneral anthem. ** Keep silence before 
Me, O Islands 1 " stills the trembling spirit into a 
low whisper of iU fear. " The I»rd is my Shep- 
herd," is the beautiful pastoral lyrio for the serene 
life of still watcrsL " Ue bowed the heavena and 
came down, he did fly u^n tlie wings of the wind; 
the Lonl also thundered in the heavena, and he ahoi 
out lightnings from the sky"— this is the Psalm fcr 
the stonny elements or a troubled heart "O 
Lord, rebuke me not in thine auger I" is now our 
imploring cry ; " Tliough he slay me, yet wiU I tnat 
in Ilim, is now the boast of the reigned spirit 
" The lines are fallen to me in pleasant plaeea," is 
the bright lyric of the heart tliat finds its joy <m 
earth. '* O, that I had wings like a dove, for 
then would I flee away and be at rest I " is the hnr> 
den of the heart when it sighs and moans over tba 
wreck of mortal deliffhts. *' Thou hast made man 
but a little lower Uian the angels I" is the tone 
which befits the fueling of our human di^t^ 
" Lord, tliou hast been our dwelling-place u all 
eenerations: thou carriest us away as with a flood,* 
IS the mingled note of melancholy and faitli witk 
which we contemplate our failing years, and yield 
up one after another from our earUiiy fellowship ta 
the summons of the everliving God— -the eyerlastinf 



Thus, throogh the whole range of emotiona and 
sensibilities of the hearty in its thrills and wails^ in 
iU elation and iU gloom, in penitence, r«morse» snb- 
mission and hope, in gratitude, aspiration, or bi^ 
desire— tliat heart varies iU note, but sineerity wiD 
make music of all its utteranoes in psalm or diij^eL 
Precious, precious beyond all our terras of praisi^ 
are those religious songs and hymns which eooM to 
us from the prophetic lips once touched with tiba 
fire of God. If tney are aear to us, how dear mnst 
tliey have been to those who sung them in their 
nuuestie and solemn Hebrew tones, beneath the 
cedars that bowed, and the hills that melted, and ia 
the eom-fields tliat laughed when the song of pndsa 
arose to God. How many glad harvests with their 
laden vintages and gamers, how many r^oieing 
scenes of ha[>piness, and how many ancient Ntrowa 
bora of our inevitable lot on the earth, stand fcr 
aver painted and rehearsed in the Psalms of David* • 
Oyer no single teene or incident in Jewish hkteiT 
are wa so completely engaged in mapathj wA 
their sad fortunes as la one in whfeh 0m ti 
melodies of laered song, and the holy ttsaa of m 
bring them touchingly be&ra vk whtA ttij ' 
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weary captiTCt in pagan Balvyloa, Ui«r tearful 
hearts turned back to their oeloTed Jemsolem: 
** Br the rivera of Babylon there we aat down: yea, 
we wept when we remembered Zmni. Wa hanged 
our liarps upon the willowa u tba midst thcrcofl 
For there the j that carried na away eaptire required 
of us a soi.f; ; and tlicy that wasted ua required of ua 
niii-th, Fnying, 'Sing ua one of the aoijg« of Zion.' 
Uow shall we aiug the Lord'a aong in a atrango 
land t " That burst of sadneaa ia of itself a foud ond 
precious aon^ 

CTBU8 A. BABT09U 
A coLLEAors of Dr. Lowell in the ministry of the 
AVot church, Bo^ton, b a gmdcate of Bowdoin of 
1832, and of tlie Harvard divinitT school in 1836. 
He has pQbIi:^hed numerous oeossional sermons, 
and is tlie author of two vohirooa, The Christian 
Svirit and Life and Tks Chrisiia*, Body and 
Form. He brings in those discourses a somewhat 
olahorate literary style, uniting metaphysical in- 
Qght to poetical sentiment, to the usual exhorta- 
tioiis of the pulpit He has in preparation a vo- 
lonio of meditative es^^ays suggested by a recent 
Enropean tour. A miniature book of selections 
from bis writings has been made, entitled Oraim 
of Gold. 

Auarox^ Bnaaawtals 



In yonder viUflge, a painter pacea, in quiet medi- 
tation, his little room. Beautiful pictures has he 
sent forth to charm every bt-holJer ; but he alone is 
not satisfied. He draws some grand theme from 
the mi<;hty chronicle of tlie Bible. He would turn 
tlie w ords'of the rapt prophet into coloni He would 
hold up to the eyes of men a scene of the divine judg> 
menta, that should awe down every form of sin, and 
exalt every resolve of holiness in their hearts. Tlie 
finished result of his Inbors is shortly expected. But 
the idea of perfection has seised wiUi an overmaster- 
ing grasp upon him, and it must give him pause. 
Uow shall that awful writing of doom be pencilled 
on the plastered wallf How sliall that finger, as it 
were oi a man's hand, and yet the finger of God, be 
revealed f How shall thof^e voluptuous forms be- 
low, that have been all relaxed with the wine and 
the feast and the dalliance of the hour, be represent- 
ed in tlieir transition so swift to conscience-stricken 
alarm, prostrate terror, ineO'ectual rage, and palsied 
suspense, as they are confronted by tliose flaming 
characters of eefestial indignatioD, which tlio sooth- 
sayers, with magie aerolla, and strange garb, and 
Juggling arts, can but mutter and mumble over, and 
ouly the servant of Almighty God calmly explain f 
How shall it be done according to the perfect pat- 
tern shown in the Mount of Revelation of God's 
wordf The artist tliinks and labors, month by 
month, and year after year. The figures of Baby- 
lonish king and consort, of Hebrew seer and maiden, 
, and of Chaldee magician, grow into expressive por- 
traits under hia band. The visible grandeur of God 
the Judge, over against the presumptuous sins of 
num, approaches its completeness The spectator 
Would now be entranced with the wondrous deUne- 
ation. But the swiftly conceiving mind which shapes 
out its imaginationa of that dread tribunal, so sud- 
denly set up in the hall of revelry, Is not yet con- 
tent The idea of perfection, that smote 1^ smites 
It again. The aspiration after a new and higher 
beauty, tliat carried H to one point, lifts It to an- 
other, and bears it lisr aloft, la sneeessiTe flights, erer 
above Its own wotk. Yet still, on those few feet of 



eaavaa, the eaniest laborer breathes out, for the best 
of a lifetime, the patient and exhaostlcss enthusiaam 
of his souL He hides the object, dear as a living 
child to its mother, from every eye, and prcKcs on 
to the mark. If he walks, he catches a new trait of 
expression, some new line of lustrous illumination, to 
transfer to this painted scripture which he is com- 
poAing. If he sleeps, some suggestion of an improve- 
ment will steal even into his dreams. In wearineeo 
and in sickness, he still climbs slowly, painfully, to 
his ta9k. In absence, his soul turns back, and makes 
all nature tributery to his art And on his expiring 
day he seizes his pencil to strive, by another stroke 
still, after the perfection which flies before him, and 
leaves his work as with the last breath of his mouth, 
and movement of his hand, U[>on it, to show, amid 
unfinished groups, and the measured lines for a new 
trial, that, if obsolnte perfectioa cannot be reached 
here on earth, yet heights of splendor and excel- 
lence can be attained, beyond all the thoughts of 
him whom the glorious idea has never stirred. What 
a lesson for us in our moral and religious struggles! 
What a rebuke for our idle loiterings in the heaven- 
ward way ! What a sliame to our doubtiiigs about 
that perfection to which God and Christ and apoa- 
UescaUl 



GEORGE WABniXGTOH GBEENB. 
Georos "WAsnixGTOx Grkexe, the son of N. R. 
Greene, and grandson of Mnjor-Gcneral Greene of 
the Revolutionary anny, was bom at East Green- 
wich, Kent county, Rhode Island, April 8, 1811. 
Ho entered Brown University in 1824, but was 
obliged to leave the institution in his junior year 
in conso<iucnce of ill-hculth. He next visited Eu- 
rope, where, with the exception of a few short 
visits home, he remained imtil 1847. In 1837 he 
received the apf Muntment of United 8tales consul 
at Rome, an oil^ce which he retained until his re- 
call by President Polk in 1845. On his retnm 
he becLiroe professor of modem languages in Brown 
Univen^itT. In 1652 be removed to the city of 
Kew York, where he has since resided. 

During Mr. Greeners residence in Italy he de- 
voted much attention to the collection of mate- 
rials for a bistor}' of that country from tlie fall of 
the Western Empire in 476 to tlie present time, 
and was about preparing the first volume of his 
proposed work for the presH when he was com- 
pelled to lay aside the undertaking in consequenoe 
of tlie failure of his eyesight 

In 1835 he published an article in the Korth 
American Review, the first of a long series of 
contribuUons to that and other critical Journals of 
the country. A portion of these pn|)ers have 
been collected in a volume with the title Eistcri' 
eal Studits, published by G. P. Putnam in 1850. 
The titles of these are Petrarch, Machiavelli, The 
Reformation in Italy, Italian Literature in the first 
half of the Nineteenth Century, Manzoni, The 
Ilopes of Italy, Historical Romance in Italy, Li- 
braries, Verazfano, and Charles Edward. It will 
be seen iW>m the enumeration that the subjecte 
treated of are, with two exceptions, drawn from 
Italian history or literatnre. The exceptions are 
tuoh but in part, for in all discourse of librarlee 
the ancient home of learning most be prominent, 
and the Italian burial-phioe of the exiled Stuarte 
has probably oontribnted maoh to the perpotui^ 
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Mr. Grc<^no prepared a life of his ^andfather, Gc- 
nenil Groeiic, for Sj«Grk«4'a Aiiiencan Hi(>frrni»hy. 
Sinco Ilia return to iUa Unitod States he lias been 
enpiTiHl in arranpiifr tlic |aiK.'rs of General Greene 
fur p iMioation, and in tlio pixpuration of a more 
©\teiuled biography to at company tho work. The 
tir>t voluino of tiiis iiniK>rt4int contribution to 
ATnt-ricin hi-^tiiry will n]ii>car during the winter 
of IH.j.j'G, and will contain a new and clalM>rato 
life of the General. Tl»e remaining nix will bo ' 
occupied with his olVu-inl pa|)erH, public and pri- 
vate h'tter*, otc. On the completion of this work 
it ii Mr. Greene's intention to re-iumc bis History 
of Itily. In 18>4 ho edited an edition of the 
Works of Addibon, iu fivo volumes. 

BOTTA, TUS ntSTOmiAV. 

Th« namo cau<w»» whi<jh concurred io pring him 
•o decid<*d a t-a^te for tli« boit writers of his iiativo 
tongue, led him to view with pnrtioular foudtiCM th« 
school in which they Imd b<^cn formed. Hi* pro- 
found knowledge of Latin favored tlic cultivation of 
this partiality, and enabled him to Rtudy at the very 
sources of clui»ic eloquence. Ilcnce, when he took 
up his peo for the eoinpo>itioii of history, it was 
vith a mind warm from the meditation of Uvy, of 
TucitUA, nnd of tho:iQ who, by trending cloAefy in 
their f»K>tstep*, hove form rd tho mo-^t durable Achool 
of modern- In-torv. Thus the form of his works, na- 
turally, — we ha'f almost said, iiece-yiarily, — ^became 
classic. His narrative is orraugod aTid conducted 
with consummate art Sketch.**, portraits, and full 
dejcriplions are di-^iw-^cd nt proper intervals, accord- 
ing to the nature and iin;>ortn'iec of the incident or 
of tlie person. If there be an im{Mirtant question to 
weigh, he puts it in the form of a debate, nnd makes 
you a listener to the di-cu^-'ions of the actual heroes 
of the scene. It is thus that he brings 3'ou to the 
grave deliberations of the Ve;ietian senate, or placing 
you, as it were, in some hidilcn recess, discloses to 
yon the midnight cmjusi.Is of a band of con<;piratora. 
And often, so powerfwl is the charm of hi^i eloquence, 
you feel excited, cliille 1, terror-struck, — moved, in 
short, by turns, with all the feelings that such a scene 
u calculated to awaken. 

Hifl narrations, if compared with t]io«e of the great 
historians of aatiauity, will be found to pos8Ci>s two 
of the highest qualities of which this kind of writing 
is susceptible; clearness and animation. He never 
wrot-e until he had completed his study of the event; 
and then, by tho assistance of a most exact and re- 
tentive mem(»ry, he wrote it out just in the order in 
which it arranged itself in his head. He was thus 
enobled to give his narrative that appearance of 
unity of eonccptiou, which it is impos^sible to com- 
municate, unless where the mind ha^ from the very 
first, embraced the subject in its full extent The 
glow of composition, moreover, was never interrupt- 
ed, and he was free to enter with tlie full force of nil 
feelings into the spirit of the scenes he was describ- 
ing. Hence man^ who deny him others of the higher 
qualities of an historian, allow him to be one 01 the 
most fascinating of narratora 

His descriptions have more of the warmth of poe- 
try in them than those of any other modem histo- 
rian with whose works we are aequainted. Here, 
indeed, he seems to be upon his own ground ; and, 
whether he describe a t>attle-fleld, a midnight as- 
sault, a seek, the siege or Ibe storming of a city or 
of a fortress, — ^the convulsions, in short, of man or 
of nature herself,— he is everywhere eoually master 
of hb subject His eve seems to take in the whole 
at a fflanee, and seiae fnsUnctiTely upon tliose points 
whioK are best ealouUted to ehametoriae tho soenOi 



' If he leaves leas to the reader than Tadtos er 8el- 
I Inst the incidents that he introdoees are so wdl 
I chosen, that thev seise forcibly upon the iiaagin»- 
j tion, and never tail to produce Uieir full eflfect Hi« 
! description of the flight of the French exiles from, 
I Savoy, of the p.i^ages of the Alps by Bonaparte and 
I by ^lacdonala, of the sack of Puvia, of the siege of 
Famngo^ta, and of the earthquake in Calabria, may 
i be cited as equal to anytliing that ever w.ns written. 
'. Read the taking of Siena by Cosimo the First Yoa 
are moved as if yoa were on the spot, and were wiV> 
ne^jiing with your own eyes that scene of horror. 
You can see the band of exiles worn down, emaciat- 
ed, by watehiiig and by want The whole story oC 
tlic pa*^t i< graven upo'i their deathlike eountenanceOk 
As tlic itielanchol}' train moves slowly onward, sigha^ 
tears, ill 6U[»presft>ed groans force their way. Thew 
touch even the hearts of the victora Every haao. 
is Ftrctcbed out to succor and to console. But grief 
and hardship have done their work. Their files 
were tliin, when tliey {massed for the last time tho 
gate of their beloved home; but, ere they reach tho 
banks of the Arbia, many a form has sunk exhausted 
and death-struck by the way. And, to complete tho 
picture, he adds one little touch, which we give in 
tlie original, for the force of tlie transpositioa would 
be loet m English. ** Sape vano bene di aver perduto 
una patria, ma se un' altra ne avrebbero trovata, nol 
sapevano.* 

The portraits of Botta are not equal to the other 
parts of his writings. Ko writer ever described 
character by netiou better than he ; but, in the unit* 
ing of tlioee separate traits which eonstitnte indi- 
vidual character, and those slight and delicate shadea 
which diversify it, he often fails. Tlie same may bo 
said of his views of the general progress of eivilizar 
tion. He never, indeed, Io«es sight of this eapitaK 
point; and some of his sketches, such for example aa 
the whole first book of his "History of Italy firom 
1789,** are admirable; but tlie development of tho 
individual and of society, and their mutual and re- 
ciprocal action, are not* kept so eonstantly in view, 
and made to march on with the body of the narrow 
tive, with all that distinctness and precision, whidi 
we have a right to expect from so great a writer. 

Tho moral bearing of every event, and of every 
character, is, on the contrary, always place 1 io full 
relief. Here his judgment is never at fault; and 
the high and the low, tlie distant and the near, are 
alike brought with stern impartiality to answer for 
their deeds at the tribunal of historical morality. 
"O si," he cries, addressisig^ himself, after the reUi- 
tion of one of the most horrid acts ever perpetrated, 
to those who flatter themselves with the hope that 
their greatness will always prove a sufficieat sereoa 
from the infamy that they deserve, " infiimativi pore 
CO* fatti, ehe la storia vi infamerA co' dettL* And 
nowhere is the goodness of his own heart more ap- 
parent than in the delight with which he dweUa 
upon those few happy days which sometimes brsok 
in like an unexpected gleam of sunshine upon tho 
monotonous gloom of history; entering into all tho 
miaoter details, and setting off the event and its 
hero, by some well-ehosea anecdote or apposite fo- 
flection. 

Of his style we have, perhaps, already said eoeogb. 
Purity of diction, richness, variety, and aa almost 
intuitive adaptition of eoiistroetion and of langna^ 
to the ehanges of the sobjeetk are its leading eharo^ 
teristica The. variety of his terms b woadeifal ; 
and no one, wlio has not read him with atto n tioB, 
ean form a correct iilea of the power and iaexluno* 
tihle resources of the Italian. A simple narrelor, aa 
exciting orator, soft, winning, stem, satirical at wUI, 
o on i wmm e te masterof alltheseeretaofart^hoii wB i 
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to IB to liATe carried many parts of historical com- 
position to a very high pitch of perfet-tion; and, if 
in Bomc h€ appear less fati«factory, it is bocanse he 
fiklU below the standard tliat we bare formed from 
his own writings, rather than any that wt have de- 
riTed Irom thoee of others 

ANDREW JACKSON DOITNINO 
Was bom nt Xcwbnrjrh, ia the Hudson Iligh- 
hmdsy October 80, 1815. liis lather was a 

nnrscrymaii at that place, and d!o<l in the year 
182S. The family Tvero in hur.iKc circumstances, 
and Downing'* cducjition was confined to the 
teaching of the academy at ^fontp^ncry, near his 
ratiTe town. At the age of Rxi-L^n he joined liis 
brother in the management of Li« nursery. He 
formed soon after tlic acqiiaintcin^-e of the Baron 
de Liderer, the Austrian Con--nl-General, and 
other gentlemen possessed of iLe fine country 



near Yonkcrs, when Uie Ilenry Clay was dis- 
covered to be on fire. In passing from the lower 
to the upper deck Mrs. Downing was separated 
by the crowd from her husband, and saw him no 
more, until his dead body wtis brought to their 
home the next day. lie was seen by one of the 
passengers tlirowing chairs from the ui>per deck 
of tlie boat, to support those who had Icnped 
overUiard, and a little after strufrgling in the 
water, with others clinging to him. lie was • 
heard to utter a prayer, and seen no more. His 
Rural E/'fajn were collected and publisliod in 
1853, witli a well written and symjiathctio 
memoir by George W. CurtiK, and " A lA'tter to 
his Friends," by Mii^s Bremer, who was Mr. 
Downing's gue^t during a |K>rtion of her visit to 
this country, and a niOdt enthuhiai>tio admirer of 
the man and his works. 

Downing'^ exertions have undoubtedly exercised 
a great and salutary influence on the taste of tlie 
community. His works, in which he lias freely 
availed himself of those of previous writers on 
tlie same topic, have been extensively read, and 
their suggestions have been realized on many an 



estates in the ncighborhoo<l, and bt^an to write | acre of the banks of his native Hudson, nnd other 

descriptions of the beautiful scenery about him, '- =*- ' — ^'*'— "'- --» =-* 

in the Xew York Ifirror and oil.er journals. In 
June, 1838, he married the dau^Iiter of J. P. De 
Wint, Esq., his neighbor on t!ie opposite side of 
ijie Hudson. His first architr^tnral work was 
the construction of his own Loose, an eleg:mt 
Eli2al)ethan cottnge. In 1841, Le publislied his 
Treatise on the Theory and Pcac^ict ofLandt^^ipe 
Gardening, adapted to Korth Ameriea^ uUh a 
view to the Improvement of Co*i <try Iiestdence$, 
with Bemarla on Rural Arc?*<tec(ure. It was 
highly successful, and orders for the construction 
of houses and decoration of grounds followed 

He next I 



orders for copies to his pu!»il-hers. — ...^ ,. .^ .^ .. — ^.^ ...... „..« • ..^.,-^« 

published in 1845, The Fntitt and Frtnt I contributor to Prentice's "Louisville Journal.' 



favorite localities. His style as an essayist was, 
like tlrnt of the man, pleasant, easy, and gentle- 
manly. 

EDMUND FLAQO. 
EnMTND Flago is deecended from an old New 
England family, and the only son of the late 
Ednmnd Fla?g, of Chester, N. H. He was bom 
in the town of Wiscasset, Maine, on the twenty- 
fourth day of November, 1815. He wns gradu- 
ated at Bowdoin in 1835, and immediately after 
went to the AVest with his mother and sister, 
passing the winter at Louisville, where he taught 
the classics to a few boys, and was a frequent 



'Tree» of America, In 1846 he was invited to 
become the editor of the Honicolturist, a email 
monthly magazine published in Albany. He 
accepted the charge, and wrote an essay a month 
for it, until the close of his life. 

In 1849 he added Additional Xottg and Hints 
to Pereone ednrnt Building in tXis country^ to an 
American reprint of AVightwicka "Hints to 
Toung Architects,'* 

In 1850 he visited England for the purpose of 
obtaining a competent a-^istant in the large 
architectural business wliich was pressing upon 
him. He remained only during the summer, 
visiting with great delight thocre perfect examples 
of his art, the great country seats of England. 
In tlie same year api)earcd his Architecture of 
Country ffouue ; including Dc» 'gnefor Cottagee^ 
Farm-houees^ and VilUu. In 1S31 Le was com- 
missioned by President Fillmore to by out and 
plant, in pursuance of an act of Cocigress, the pnblio 
grounds in the city of Washinjrton, lying near the 
NVhiteHoQse, Capitol, and Smith5»>nian Institution. 
He was artively employed in this and other pro- 
fessional labors of a more prirate character, when 
on the 27th of July he embarked with his wife 
on board the steaml>oat Henry Clay for the city, on 
bis way to Newport As they proceeded down the 
river it was Boon found tliat the boat was racing 
irlth \U rival the ^ Armenia.** It was too common 
• naisanoe to exdto alarm, unil the boate wer» 



He passed the summer of 1830 in wandering over 
the prairies of Illinois and Missouri, writing 
Sketches of a Trateller for the "Ix)ui8ville 
Journal,'^ wliich weed afterwards published in a 
work entitled The Far West, 

During the succeeding fall and winter, Mr. 
Flagg read law with the Hon. Hamilton R. Gam- 
ble, now Judge of the Supreme Court of Mir^sonri, 
and con.imenced practice in the courts. In 1888, 
he edited tlie " Dt. Louis Daily Commercial Bul- 
letin,** and during that fall published The Far 
Went in two volumes, from the press of the 
Harpers. In December, he became connected 
with Geonre D. Prentice, Es<]., in the editorship 
of "The Louisville Literary News-Letter." In 
the spring of 1840, in consequence of ill health, 
he accepted an invitation to practise law with 
the Hon. Sargent 8. Prentiss, of Yicksburg^ 
Miss., a resident of that place. 

In 1842, Mr. Flagg conducted the '* Gazette** 
published at Marietta, Ohio, and at the same 
time wrote two novels — Carrero^ or The 
Prime Jlinister^ and Francis of Valoii^ which 
were published in New York. In 1844-5. 
he conducted the ^^6t Louis Evening Gazette r 
and, for several years snocecfling, was ^ Reporter 
of tlie Courto** of &L Louis Countv. In the 
meantime, he published several prize novelei 
among which were The Bowvrd <^mms 
Blanthe rf ArMe^ and also Mvend dramMi 
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raoccssftiny prcntuccd in tho tlie&trcs of St. LooU, 
Louisvillo, Ciiiciuiiati, nml New York. 

In tlio ppring of 1848, Mr. Flagg went oot as 
Secretary to tlie IIou. Edward A. Uannepnn, 
American Minister to Berlin. Tlie appointment 
atforJed liini an opjM>H unity to travel over £n^ 
land, Gennanj, and France. On bis return, ho 
resumed his residence and the practice of tho 
law at St. Louis. In 1850, he received tlio 
ai>]M>intnicnt of consul for the Port of Venice, 
under the ndministratiun of Pres^ident Taylor, 
lie viKitiMl England and Waless travelled' through 
cctitral EuroiH) to Venice, and entered upon Uio 
duties of his consulate, corresponding in the 
meantime with several of the New York Journals. 
In the fall of 1851, be visited Flonrnoo, Ri»me, 
Naples and tlie other Italian cities, and ia 
November cmb:irkcd at Mar^eille9 for New 
Orlean:^. On his arrival, he proceeded to St 
Louis, and took charge of a democratic newspaper 
at that plncc. 

In the followinff year, his last work was. pnb- 
lished in New York, in two volumes, entitled 
Vetticf^ Tlu City^ of the Sea, It comprises the 
history of that capital from the invasion by 
NaiH)leon, in 1797, to its capitulation to Radetzky, 
after its revolution, and the terrible sie^e of 1848 
and *49. A third volume, to be entitled Xortk 
Italy ttince 1849, is, we understand, nearly ready 
for puhlication. 

In 1853 and 1854, Mr. Flngg contributed a 
number of articles illuMratiiig the cities and 
scenery of the West to the United Stites Illus- 
trated, published by Mr. Meyer of New Yt»rk. 
Mr. Fhi^rg has al^ written occasional poetical 
pieces for various magazines.* 

BICHABD H. DANA, Jl, 

TiiK author of " Two Years before the Mast," was 
born at Cambridge in 1815. He is the son of 
Richard II. Dana Uie i>oct. In his boyhood, he 
had a strong pa^^ion for the sea, and had he con- 
sulted his inclination only, would have entered the 
Navy. Influenced by the advice of his father, 
he cho<«e a student^s life at home, and entered 
Harvard. Here he wan exix>sed to one of those 
ditlicultics which college faculties sometimes put 
in the way of the students by their mismanage- 
ment. T^ere was some inisoonduct, and an etlbrt 
was made to compel one of the class to witness 
against his companion. Dana, as one of the pro- 
minent rebels, was rusticated. As it was on a 
point of honor, it was no great misfortune to him, 
the les4 as ho parsed into the family, and under the 
tutorship of the Rev. Leonard Woods, at Ando- 
vcr, now the president of Bowdoin — with whom 
he ot\]oyod the intimacy of a friend of rare men- 
tal powers and {scholarship. On returning to 
Cambridge, an attiick of measles in one of tlio 
college vacations ii\Jured his eye-siglit so matcrinl- 
Iv, that he had to resign his books. For a reme- 
ay, he thought of his love of the sea, and resolved 
to rough it on a Paciflo voyage as a sailor, though 
he had every facility for ordinary travel and lul- 
ventore. 

On the 14th of Angnst, 1884, he set sail accord- 
ingly in the brig Pilgrim from Boston, for a voy- 



age round Gape Horn to the western eoast of 
North America ; performed his dnty throughout 
with spirit, while the object of the voyage was 
accomplislied in the traffic for hides little think- 
ing while toiling on the cliffs and in the unsteady 
anchorages of Oalifoniia of the speedy familiarity 
wliicli his countrymen would have with the re- 
gion, and returned in tlio ship in September, 1886, 
to the harbor of Boston. 
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In tlie year 1840, he published an account of 
this adventure in the volume Two Yean before 
the Mast^ a Personal Karratko of L\fe at Sea^ 
For this, he received for the entire oopyrigbt bat 
two hundred and fifty dollars, a fact which shows 
the very recent low standard of American literm- 
ry property. A publisher now could hardly ex- 
pect so lucky a windfall It was immeiliatdy 
successful, passing through numerous editions, h^ 
ing reprinted in London, where the British Admi- 
ralty adopted it for distribution in the Navy, and 
translatea into several of the languages of the 
Continent>, including even the Italian. It has been 
quoted, too, with respect for its authority on 
naval matters, by Lords Brougham and Carlisle in 
the House of Lords. 

The work, written out from his Jonmal and 
notes of the voyiigeu was nitdertaken -with the 
idea of presenting ttie plain reality of a euloi^ 
life at sea. In tliis, its main object, it has been 
eminently successful. It has not only secured 
the admiration of gentle readcTS on shore, bnt, a 
much rarer fortune, lias been accepted as a true 
picture by Jack himself. A copy of the book is 
no unusual portion of the scant eqnipment of Ua 
chest in the forecastle. Its Dcpolanty ia ibrther 
witnessed by the returns of the cheap lending 
libraries in England, where it appears l^gh on 
the list of the books in denuuML Tha eanse is 
obvioQs. Tlie author is a master of iuuTaliT«i| 
and the story is told with a thonmgh reiUity. It 
is probably the most tmthM soooont of a aallov^ 
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hfe at Ilea ever written. Its materinl is actual 
experience, and its style the simple straight-for- 
ward language of a disciplined mind, wiiidi turns 
neitlicr to tlic right nor to the left from its object 
It is noticeable, that in this universally read book, 
tlie writer ui^es the technical language of the ship ; 
so tliat the account is to that extent sometimes 
unintelligible. On this, he makes a profound re- 
niark. " I have found," says he, ** from my <»wn 
experience, and from what I have heard from 
others, that plain matters of fact in relation to 
customs and Jiabits of life new to us, and descrip- 
tions of life under new aspects, act upon the inex- 
perienced through the imagination, so that we are 
hardly aware of our want of technical knowledge." 
It has, too, this advantage. A technical term can 
be explained by easy reference to a dictionary ; a 
confused substitute for it may admit of no ex- 
planation. Good sense and good humor sum up 
the eniluring merits of this book. It is life itself 
— a passage of intense unexaggeratcd reality. 
. Mr. Dana had, after his return from abroad, 
entered the senior class at Harvard, from which 
institution he was graduated in 1837, when he 

Juraued his studies at the Law-School under 
udge Story and Professor Greenleaf. Ilis profi- 
ciency in these preparatory studies in moot coui-ts 
and the exercises of his pen, showed his acute 
legal mind, and when he began to practise law 
his success was rapid. He was aided in maritime 
cases by the reputation of his book ; while ho 
employed his influence to elevate a much abused 
branch of practice, though in Boston it takes a 
higher rank from being pursued in the United 
States Courts. His practice is also extensive hi 
the State Courts.* 

In 1850, Mr. Dana edited, with a preliminary 
preface, Leetvre$ en Art and Poemi, hu IFcmA- 
tngton AlUton.\ 

His Seaman's Ifanval is a technical dictionary . 
of sea terras, and an epitome of tlie laws afiecting 
the mutual position of master and sailor. It is 
reprinted in England, and in use in both coun- 
tries as a standard work. 

Of late, Mr. Dana has been prominently hc- 
for© the public as a member of the Free-Soil 
party of Massachusetts, and in his vigorous op- 
po«tion to the FngiUve Slave Law. His speech 
in the case of the negro Anthony Bums, in 1854, 
18 noticeable, not only for its acute analysis of the 
©Tidence offered, but for its clear picturesque 
statement. The life-like character of some of its 
descriptions— though no personal remarks were 
made on any indi?idual^inspircd a cowardly, 
bnital street attack, in a blow struck at his head 
by a slung shot, which, had it varied a little, 
would have proved &taL 

In a kiter case, an argument before the Suprema 
Court of Maine, at Bangor, July 22, 1854, in an 
«5tion brought by a naturalized citizen of the 
Bonum Catliolio faith, for injuries in the removal 
tj his child from the pnblio school, in consequence 
« ™ P'^ents' «>}ecUon of the ordinary version of 
ttirl?* ^ ^^^ ^^ consequent interference 
with the school regnlations, Mr. Dana has pro- 



Fwt It. Juno l{i&8, coauinf rdWrenoM to hit ImDorUnt mma 
np to tiM tin* when to wm writu*. «»PonM» «Mi 

tHtwYwk, B«kwaiidBoiibaM>,1«0i 



nounoed not merely an eloquent, but an able, 
legal, and philosophical argument in defence of 
: tlie snpenntending school committee, and of the 
■ accepted translation of the Scriptnres. His anm. 
"' t"^ ?c^ sustained by the judgment of the court. 
• in 1S63, Mr. Dana was prominently engaircd in 
the State Convention of ila^^sachusettS. Uh 
course there, in the discussion of topics of cnlarc^ 
ed interest, determined his rank in the hicher 
I walk of his profession. ** 

1 • We arc enabled on this point to present ade- 
quate authontj- in a letter on the hiI ject from a 
leader in the Convention, the Hon. Rufus Clioate. 

Charles Scrihner^E,^. Bcto,, Sept ». 1851 

biR— I received eonie lime since an inquiry resnect. 
iiig the position occupied by Mr. DonJ in the Con- 
veiiUon for revising the constitution of Ma«iflchu. 
selts; to which I vould have made au immediate 
rci.ly, but for on urgent engogcment When I ygraa 
relieved from thnt, 1 unfortunately had ovcriooked 
your letter which I have only jutt now recovered. 
Ihe pubhshed debates of that body indicate quite 
weU, though not adequately, the space he filled in 
the convention. He took a deep interest in its pro- 
cecdiugs; attended ite eesyions with great punctual- 
ity, and by personal effort and influence, and occa- 
Monal very effective Fpeech, bad a large fhare in 
doing good and resisting eviL He wn» classed with 
the ninjontj in the body, consisting in a general way 
of tliose friendly to its convocation, and friendly to 
pretty extended and enterprising echeniesof change; 
but on some fundamental qucfiiions he differed de- 
cidedly from them, and upon one of these— that con- 
cerning the tenure of judicial officc--he dif i>layed 
conspicuous ability and great zeal, and enforced with 
persuasive and important effect the soundest and 
most conservative opinions In general, there, as in 
all things, and in all places, he was independent, 
prompt, and firm ; and was unlvertally esteemed not 
more for bis talent, culture, and good sense, than for 
his sincerity and honor. I differed often from him. 
but alwaji with pain, if not self-distrurt, with no 
mterruption of the friendship of many yearsc 
I am very truly. 

Your 8erv*t» 

Rcra CnoATB. 

An article by Mr. Dana, on the Memoir of the 
Key. Dr. \\ lUiain Croswell, whom he had defend- 
ed in an able and eloquent speech on an Eccleri- 
astical ta-ial ha the North American Review 
for Apnl, 1864, may be mentioned for its feeling 
and judicious estimate of a man to whom the Re- 
viewer stood hi the relations of friend and parish- 
ioner. 

Mr. Dana is married to a grand-daughter of 
tlie Rev. James l^larsh. His residence is at Cam- 
bridge, in the vicinity of the College. 

■OMswAiB »<nnr»— mox two tears urou tvs m*— ', 
. It is nnial, in voyages round the Cape from 
toe Pacifie. to keep to the eutward of the Falkland 
Islands; but as it had now set in a strong, steady, 
and elear south-wester, with every prospect of ite 
luting, and we had had enough of high latitudei^ 
the eaptain determined to stand immemately to the 
nortliward, running inside of the Falkland islaada 
Aeeordingly, when the wheel was relieved at eight 
o clock, the order was given to keep her due north, 
and an bands were turned up to iqnaro away the 
yards and make sail In a moment the news raa 
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through ih« ship that th« Mpttin was keeping her 
off, with her ui>»e stnu^^ht fur Boston, and Cape 
Horn over her teiTrfiiL It was a ntoment of enthu- 
txuf^m. Every one \vas on tlie alert, and oven the 
two eick tncu turned out to lend a hand at the hal- 
yards. The wind was now due south-west, and 
blowing A gale to which a vessel elose-haulcd eould 
have shown no more Uian a single closc>reefcd 
pnil ; hut ns we were going before it, we eould carry 
v\. AcH-ordiiigly, huiids were sent alofl, and a reef 
tfh liken uiit of the top-sails, and the reefed fore-Rail 
sot When we came to niast-head the toi>-5:iil 
yard?, with all hands at the halyards, we struck up 
*♦ Cheerily, men," with a chorus which might have 
been hoard half way to Statcn Land. Under her 
increased sail, the ship drove on through tlio water. 
Yet she could bear it well ; and the Captain sansp 
out from the cjuoi tcr-deck — ** Another reef out of 
that fore ton-sad, and give it to her ! ** Two hands 
sprang aloft; the frozen reef-pointe and earings 
were c:Lst adriil, the halyards manned, and the sail 
gave out her increased canvass to the gale. All 
hands were kept on deck to watch the effect of the 
change. It was as much as she could well carry, 
and with a heavy sea astern, it took two men at 
the wheel to steer her. She flung the foam from 
her bowA; the spray breaking nft ha far as the gang> 
way. She was going at a prodigious rate. Still, 
everything Iield. Preventer oraccs were reeved and 
hauled Liut ; tackles got upon the backstays ; and 
each thing done to keep all snug and strong. Tlie 
captain walked the deck at a rapid stride, looked 
aloft at the sails, and then to windward ; the mate 
stoo^l in the gangway, rubbing his hands, and talk- 
ing aloud to the ship—" Hurrah, old bucket! the 
Boston girls have got hold of the tow-rope! ** and 
the like ; and we were on the forecastle, looking to 
see how the spars stood it, and gue.«6in^ the rate at 
which she was going, — when the captain called out 
— ** Mr. Brown, get up the top-mast studding-sail I 
What she can't carry she may drag 1 " The mate 
looked a moment; but he would let no one be before 
him in daring. lie sprang forward, — ^"llurrnh, 
men ! ric out the top-mast studding-sail boom I Lay 
aloft, and I'll send the rigging up to you!" — We 
sprang aloft into the top ; lowered ngirt-line down, 
by wliich we hauled up the rigging ; rove the tacka 
and halyards; ran out the boom and lashed it fast, 
and sent doiKni the lower halyards, as a preventer. 
It was a clear starlight night, cold and blowing; 
but everybody worked with a will Some, indeed, 
looked AS though they thought the ' old man ' was 
ma>l, but no one said a woroL We had had a new 
top-mast studding-sail made with a reef in it, — ^a 
thmg hardly ever heard of, and which the sailors 
had ridiculed a good deal, sabring that when it was 
time to reef a studding-sail, it was time to take it 
in. But we found a use for it now; for, there being 
a reef in the top-sail, the studding-sail could not be 
set without one m it alsa To be sure, a ttudding- 
aail with reefed top-aaila was rather a new thing; 
et there was some reason in it, for if wo carried 
;hat away, we should lose only a aail and a boom; 
but a whole top^l might have carried away the 
mast and aU. 

While we were aloft, the aail had been got out, 
bent to the yard, reefed, and ready for hoisting. 
Waiting for a good opportunity, the holyards were 
manned and the yard hoisted fairly up to the blocks, 
bat when the mate came to shake tiie catspaw out 
of the downhaul, and we began to boom-end the 
■ail, it ahook the ahip to her eentre, Ihe boom 
buckled up and bent like a whip-atiek, and we 
looked every moment to 'Bee aometldng so ; but^ 
being of the ahort^ tough upland apruoe, it Cent Uko 
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whalebone, and' noUiing eould break ti. The car- 
penter aaid it was the best stick he had ever seen. 
The strength of all hands aoon brought the tack to 
the boom-end, and the sheet waa trimmed down, and 
the preventer and the weather brace hauled taut 
to take off the atrain. Every rope-yam oeemed 
stretched to the utmost, and every thread of can- 
vass; and with this sail added to her, the ship 
si)rang through the water like a thing poescssca 
'Tlic B;iil being nearly all forward, it li^ed her out 
of the water, and she seemed actually to jump irom 
aea to sea. From the time her keel waa laid, she 
had never been so driven ; and had it been life or 
death with every one of us, she could not have borne 
auotlier stitch of canvass. 

Fiiiding that alie would bear the soil, the hands 
were sent below, and our watch remained on deck. 
Two men at the wheel had aa much as they eould 
do to keep her within three points of her course, 
for she steered as wild aa a young eolt The mate 
walked the deck, looking at tlie saila, and tlien over 
tlie side to see the foam fly bv her, — slapping^ hia 
hands upon his thighs ana talking to the a^iip— 
"Hurrah, you jade, you 've got Uie aeentl — ^you 
know where yoare going 1 And when she 
leaped over the seas, and almost out of the water, 
and trembled to her very keel, the apars and masts 
snapping and creaking — ^" There ahe goeat — There 
she goes — ^liandsomcly I — ^As long aa ahe cracks she 
holds!" — while we stood with the rigging laid 
down fair for letting go, and ready to take in sail 
and dear away if anything went. At four bells we 
hove the log, and she was going eleven knots fairly; 
and had it not been for the sea from oft which aent 
the chip home, and threw her continually off her 
course, the log would have shown her to have been 
going much faster. I went to the wheel with a 
vouug fellow from the Keonebee, who was a good 
helmsman: and for two hours we hod our hands 
fulL A few minutes showed us thai our monkey- 
jacketa must oome off; and cold as it was, we stood 
in our shirt-sleeves in a perspiration ; and were glad 
enough to have it eight bells and the wheel relieved. 
We turned in and slept as well aa we eould, tJ^ough 
the aea made a constant roar under her bows, 
and washed over the forecastle like a email cata- 
ract 

At four o'clock we were called again. The aamo 
sail was still on the vessel, and the gale, if there waa 
any change, had increased a little. No attempt was 
made to take the atuddine-sail in; and, indeed, it 
wns too late now. If we hod started anything to- 
ward taking it in, either tack or halyards, it would 
j have blown to pieces, and carried aomething away 
with it The only way now was to let everything 
stand, and if the gale went down, well and good; 
if not, something must go—the weidcest atick or rope 
first — and then we could get it in. For more than 
an hour ahe waa driven on at such a rate that she 
seemed actually to crowd the aea into a heap before 
her, and the water poured over the aprit-aail yard 
aa it would over a dam. Towards daybreak the 
gale abated a little, and ahe waa juat banning 
to go more eaaily olonc^, relieved of the preaaure, 
when Mr. Brown, determined to give her no reapite^ 
and depending upon the wind's anbeiding as the sua 
rose, told us to get along the lower atudding^aiL 
Thia waa an immenae sail, and held wind enough lo 
laat a Dutchman a week,— ^ove-ta It waa aooa 
ready, the boom topped up, prcTenter guya wt% 
and tho idlers called up to man the holyai^; y«4 
such waa atiU the foroe of the gale, th«t we w«ra 
nearly an hour aetting the ooil; eaiiied away the 
Ottthanl in doing it, and eome rery near •aappbf 
off the Bwingbg boon. No toonw wai il Ml fiuui 
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th« ship tore on ngoin filce on« that was mail, and 
began to steer as wild as a hawk. The men at the [ 
wheel were pnfiing and blowing at their work, and ' 
the hefan was going hard up and hard down, con- 
stantly. Add to this, tlie gale did not lessen as the | 
day come on, but the sun rose in clouds. A sudden , 
lurch threw the man from the weather wheel aerora 
the deck and agntiifst tlic 8id& The mntc ppran|r to 
the wlieel, and tfic man, regaining his feet, seircd 
the s]tokes, and they hove the wheel up just in time 
to Mive her from broaching to, though nearly half the 
ctutMing-f'ail went under water ; and as she came to 
the buom stood up at an angle of forty-five dogrcesi 
Slie had evidently more on her than she could bear; 
yet it was in vain to try to take it in — ^the clewline 
was not strong enough ; and thev were thinking of 
eatting away, wlien another wide yaw and a come- 
to snapped the gny?, and the swinging boom came 
in with a crash against the lower rigging. Ihe out- 
hanl Mock gave way, and the top-mast studding-sail 
boom bent in a manner which I never before supposed 
a stick could bend. I had my eye on it when tlie 
goys parted, and it made one spring and buckled up 
so as to form nearly a half circle, and sprang out 
again to its shape. The clewline gave way at the 
first pull; the cleat to which the halyards were be- 
laycti was wrenched off, and the sail blew round the 
i^rit-sail yard oud head g\ly^ which gave us a bad 
job to get it in. A half fiour served to clear all 
away, and she was suffered to drive on with her 
top-inast studding-sail set, it being as much as she 
could st-igger under. 

During all tliis day and the next night we went on 
under the same sail, the gale blowiiig with undi- 
minished force ; two men at the wheel oil tlie time - 
watch and watch, and nothing to do but to steer and 
look out for the ship, and be blown along ;**iintil 
tlie noon of the next day— 

Sunthy, Jvlff 24 M, when we were in latitude 
fiO* 27' S., lon^'itude 62* 18' W., having made four 
degrees of latitude in the last twenty-four houra. 
Being now to the northward of the Falkland Islands, 
the ship WAS kept off, north-east, for the equator; 
and with her head for the equator, and Cape Uom 
over her taffrail, she went gloriously on; every 
heave of the sea leaving the Cope astern, and every 
hoar bringing va nearer to home, and to warm 



not xvouu amuL^ 
• ••••••• 

Thta 18 the common English Bible, whieh has al- 
ways been used. It is not a **ProtcBtant Bible." 
Great portions of the translation were made by men 
In the bosom of the General Church, before the Re- 
formation, by AVickliifc, T^ndale, Coverdalo, and 
Matthew. Testimony to its accuracy has been borne 
by learned men of the Roman Church. Leddes calk 
it ** of all versions the most excellent for accuracy, 
fidelity, and the strictest attention to the letter of 
the text;" and Selden calls it "the best version in 
the world." As a well of pure English nndefiled, aa 
a founlaiu of pore idiomatic Englisli, it has not ita 
equal in the world. It was fortunately— may we 
not without presumption aay proTidentinlly — trans- 
lated at a time when the Kuglish language was in 
Ha mirest state. It has done more to anchor the 
English language in the state it then was than all 
other books together. The fact that so many mil- 
Booa of each succeeding generation, in all parte of 
the world where the English language is uied» read 
the Mme great lessona in the tame worda» not oolj 

• Thmtteaifaneat la the sckeel ssMhelbrt the B^ems 



keepa the language anchored wh<»re it waa in its 
best state, but it preserves its univerMilitv, and frees 
it from all material provincialif^ms and /mi/om, so. 
that the same words, phrases, an<l idioms are used 
in London, New York, Ban Frsnci^o, Austrnlia, 
China, and India. To preserve this unity and stead- 
fastness, the Book of Common Prayer has done 
much; t>h:»kesjH'arc, Milton, and Bunyan have dons 
much; but the English Bible has done tcn-fuld more 
than they alL 

Fn»m the common English Bible, too, we derive 
our hon«4oliold words, or tdinuies and ilhii'trat ions, 
the fantiliar speech of the people. Our asMX'ia- 
tions arc with its narratives, its parables, its his* 
tones, and its biographies. If a man knew the 
Bible in its original Greek and Hvhrew by 
heart, and did not know the common Knt^iish ver- 
sion, he would be ignorant of the speech of the 
people. In sermons, in public speeches, from the pul- 
pit, the bar,ond the platform, would come allusions, 
references, quotation* — tlmtexquii-ite elcctrifyirg by 
conductors, oy which the heart of a whole people is 
touched by a word, a phra«e, in it*elf nothing, but 
everj-thing in its power of conducting — and all this 
would be to him nn unknown world. ICo grenter 
wrong, intellectually, could be inilicted on the chil- 
dren of a school, aye, even on the Komnn Cntholio 
children, than to bring them up in ignorance of the 
English Bible. As well might a master instruct his 
pupil in Latin, and send him to spend his days 
among scholars, and keep him in ignorance of the 
words of Virgil and Horace, ond Cicero and Terence 
and Tacitus. As a preparation for life, an ac<|uaiD- 
tance with the common English Bible is indi'^pen- 
sablcL 

• ••••••• 

If the Bible is not read, where so well can the 
principles of morality and all the virtues be taughtl 
" IIow iniiiiitely superior," sa^-s Maurice, •* is a gos- 
pel of facts to a gospel of notions! " How infinitely 
superior to abstract ethics ore the teachings of the 
narratives and parables of tlie Bible! AVhat has 
ever taken such a hold on the human heart, and so 
influenced human action f Tlie storr of Jacob and 
Esau, tlie unequalled narrative of Joseph and his 
brethren, Abraham and Isaac, Absalom, Xoaman the 
Banian, the old prophet, the wild, dramatic poetical 
histories of Elijah and Kli^hn, the captivities of the 
Jews, Uie episode of Ruth, uiiMiipassed for simple 
beauty and pathos, and time would fail me to tell 
of Daniel, Isaiah, Samuel, Kli, and the glorious com- 
pany of the apostles, tlie goodly fellowship of the 
prophets, and the noble armv of maityrs. Where 
can a lesson of fraternity ana equality be struck fo 
deeply into the heart of a child os by the parable of 
Lazarus and Dives f How can the true nature and 
distinctions of charity be better exinmnded than by 
tlie parables of the widow who cast her mite into 
the treasury, and the woman with the alabaster box 
of precious ointment t Can the prodigal son, the 
nnJQst steward, the lost sheep, ever be forgotten t 
Ilaa nut tlie narrative of the humble birth, tlie pain- 
j ful life, the ignominious death of our Lord, wrought 
an efTect on tlie world greater than any and all Uvea 
I ever wrought before f even on those who doubt the 
miracles, and do not believe in the mystery of the 
Holy Ineamation, and the glorious Resurrection and 
Aseensioii. 
Remember, too^ we beseeeh yon, that it la at the 
; aehool alone that many of these children ean read er 
\ hear tliese noble teaehingn If tlie book b elosed to 
; them there, it ia open to them nowhere dsei 

|{or wonld I omit to refer to the reading of th« 
: DiUe at a part of the ednentlon of the fancy and 
imagination. Whatever sliglit may be thrown upon 
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th^#€ fuciiltiiH >»y men enllinff them««lT«f pnu*ti«Al 
m**'!, ihi'V we lK»w«»rftil flf;^iit4 in the huinitn Aj^tciii 
trliicli no man can nv^:\< t or abuM with impunity. 
ProiK-cupy, proo«-oupy the nnnda of the young with 
tlie t«n«l«fr, thf Ix'uiiuful, the rhythmical, the inagni^ 
6i'ciit, ihc Bub'.itm*, which God in his ttouiity, and 
wi^<Ki!n t<M», ha- |K»urcd out ko pmfu^^ly into the 
liiiii'is of hi;* evau^<ii«t« and pronhetsl Nowhere 
curi be found hu< h vnrietios of ihc beautiful and sub- 
lime, tlie ni <«^Miruo.-it und rimplo, tlie tender And 
tciTitic. And all tliii it brought to our doors and 
offorod to our daily ey«». If the mind of the youth, 
girl, A'ld l><»y i^ not preoi«oiipied by what is morftl, 
virtuiius, and nli-^iou*, t!»c world i* ready to attack 
the fiiriey asid im.i;^inalion with all the Ktdcndor and 
seductioan of DCiao anil siiL llieir niindii will liave 
the fuv»d for itn:t;;inntion and fano^', and if they are 
not le<l to the lVulin% and Isaiuh, and Job, and the 
A|>oealyp«e, and the narratives and {Hirables, they 
will tlnd it in Sh«'Iley, Dyron, ilous-enu, and Geoi^o 
Sand, ivi'\ t!»c feebler an'd toore debased novels oif 
the modern preij of France. 

ANNA OORA MOW ATT. 
AxN'A CoR.v, the driuj^litor of Siimuci G. Ogdcn^A 
Kcw York lUiTch.iiit, was born in Bordeaux, 
Fnince, during; hor father's residence id that city. 
lIcT early year.4 were passed in a fine old chateaa 
in its noiirhborliood, called La Ca'-tajine. One of 
its aiKii'Linent'S was til tod up as a theatre, in which 
the imnuToiHcliii'iren of the family, of which tlio 
future Mr.-*. Mowntt wils the tenth, arnu^^-d theni- 
ticlves with draiufitio entcrtaiiiincnt*, for which 
several of them evinced decided talent. The 
f:i:nily roinoved a few years after to New York. 

WhiU Vet a jtchool girl, Anna, in lier fifteenth 
year, became the wiio of Mr. James >Iowatt, o 
lawyer of New York. The story of her first 
acquaintance with her lover, who Boon be^an to 
e-^cort her to and from school^ gall.mtly bearing 
her satchel, and tlie courtship and run-away match 
which 8i>eedily followed, are very pleasantly told 
in the lady's nntobioj^raphy. The only reason for 
tboelopemontbeinjrtlie unwinin^uo-ssof the couple 
to wait until the lady had passed seventeen Bum- 
mcrs, they soon received the paternal pardon, and 
retired to a country residence at Flatbu*ih, Long 
Ishmd. Here the education of the " child-wife," 
as she was prettily styled, was continued by the 
husband, several years the Benior. Some plear 
sant years were passed in Sunday-school tench- 
in;^, fortune-telling at fancy fairs, ^shooting 
swallows on tlie wing," in 8port«inaQ tramps 
thi*ou;;h the woods, private tbeatricala, and tlie 
com position of an epio poem, Pelayo^ or the 
Cdvern of Com'hnga^ in five cantos which was 
publishel by the IIar|>en, and followed by a satire 
entitled Rencicen Jieviewcd^ directed against the 
critics who had taken the liberty to cut up the 
poem. Doth appeared as the work of "Isabel." 

Mrs. Mowatt 8 health failing, she accompanied 
A newly married sister and brother in a tour to 
Europe. Stie wrote a play, Ouhara^ or the 
Persian, Sla^.e^ during her absenoe, had appropriate 
■031103 and drosses made in Paris for its represen- 
tation, and soon after her rctom prodooed the 
piece with groat applause at a party at her resl- 
denoo, in honor of her father's btrthdajk 

Meanwhile Mr. Mowatt had taken port in the 
speculations of the day, and a commercial revulsion 
occurring, was ^ utterly ruined**—* weakness in 



the eyes preventing him from i *i|»>ing hii dd 
profeftiioo of the law. 
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Tlie elder VandenhoflT had jnst before met with 
great success in a course of dmmatic readings, and 
the wife, ca^^tin^r about for ways and means of sup- 
port, determined to bring her dramatic talents 
into account in this manner. She gained her 
]iu>band^s consent with some difBcnltv, and, pre- 
ferring the verdict of a stranger audience, gave 
her first reading at Boston, and witli decided aoo- 
ces^ She soon after a})peared in New Toric, 
wliere Blie read to large audiences, but the tacit 
disapproval of friends and the exertions reocdred 
brought on a fit of sickness, from whica ah* 
sufTered for the two following years. 

She next, her Iinsband having* become a pub- 
lisher, turned her attention to literature, and 
wrote a numlicr of stories for the magarines with 
tlio bignnture of ^ Helen Berkley." These were 
followed by a longer story. The Fortune HwnUr^ 
and by the five act comedy fA Fashion^ which was 
written for the stage, and produced at the Park 
Theatre, March, 1845. It met with success there 
and at tlieatres in other cities, and emboldened its 
author, forced by tlie fiulure of her husband in the 
publishing business, to contribute to their joint 
snpport, to try her fortune as an actress. She 
inaae hor first appearance on the classic boards of 
the Park Theatre, June, 1846, as Pauline in the 
Lady of Lyons, and played a number of nights 
with such approval that engagements followed in 
other cities, and she became one of the most Hno-> 
ce<s(\d of ** stars," She appeared in her own play 
of Fashion, and in 1847 wrote and perfonnedanew 
five act drama, Armand. 

In 1847 Mrs. Mowatt visited England with ber 
husband, and made her first bow to an En^^isli 
andienco in the month of December, at Manchester. 
She was sucoessfh), and remained in England 
several years. 

In Februarr, 1861, Mr. Mowatt died. After e 
temporary rcurement^ his widow went throng « 
round of farewell performances, and retomed la 
Jul/ to bcr native land. In Augost she ifpcared 
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at l^iblo^s Garden, and after a highly snooessful 
engaf^ement, made a brilliant farewell tour through 
the Union prior to her retirement from tlio stage 
at l^ew York, in 1 854. A few days iafterwards she 
-w^ks married to Mr. AViUiam F. Kitchie, a gentle* 
man of Richmond, Va. 

In 1854 Mrs. Mowatt published the Autobio- 
graphy qf an Actress^ or Eight Yean on tho 
Stage^ a record of her private and profesdonal 
life to that date. 



Kay, rail not at Time, t]ioTi«rh a tyrant he be. 
And eay not he oometli, colossal iu might, 
Oar beauty to ravish, put pleasure to flight, 

And pluck away fnenda, e'en as leaves from the 
tree; 
And say not Love's torch, which like Vesta's should 

bum, 
Tlie eold breath of Time soon to ashes will torn. 

Ton call Time a robber ff Nay, he is not so^<~ 
"While Beauty's fair temple he rudely desjMik, 
Tlie mind to enrich with its plunder he toils ; 

And, sowed in his furrows, doth wisdom not 
grow? 
The magnet 'mid stars points the north still to view ; 
So Time 'mong our friends e'er discloses the trueu 

Though cares then should gather, as pleasures flee 

Though Time from thy features the chann stcnl 

away. 
Hell dim too mine eye, lest it see them decay ; 
And sorrows we've shared, will knit closer love** 

Ue: 
Then I'll laugh at old Time, and at all he can do. 
For bell rob me in vain, if he leave me but y<m I 



MART E. uKwrrr. 
Mabt E. Moorb was bom in Maiden, Massachn- 
setta. After her father's death her mother re- 
moved to Boston, where the daughter remained 
nntil her marriage with the late Mr. James L. 
Hewitt. She has since resided in the city of New 
Toric. In 1845 Mrs. Hewitt pnblished 8ona% of our 
Land and Other Potmi^ a selection from her con- 
tributions to various periodicals. In 1850 slie 
edited The Gem of the Weetem World, a holiday 
▼olmne, and The Memorial, a volume of oontribn- 
tions by the authors of the day, designed as a mark 
of respect to the memory of Mrs. Osgood. Mrs. 
Hewitt was lately married to Mr. Stebbina, of 
New York. 

Her poems are marked bv their good sense, 
bearty expression, and natural feeling. 



God^ blessing on the Mariner 1 
A venturous life leads h^- 

What reck the Undsmen of their toil. 
Who dwell upon the sea t 

The landsman sits within his home, 
IBs fireside bright and warm; 

Kor ssks how fares the mariner 
AH night amid the storm. 

God Usis the hardy Marintrl 

A hemely garb weais he. 
And he goeth with a roUing gail» 

lika a ship i^oa the wetk 



He hath piped the loud " ay, ay, rir ! * 
O'er the voices of the main. 

Till his deep tones have the hoarsentts 
Of the rising hurricaneu 

His seamed and honest visage 

The sun and wind have tanned. 
And hard as iron gauntlet 

Is his broad and sinewy hand. 
But oh I a spirit looketh 

From out his clear, blue eye. 
With a truthful, childlike earnestness 

Like an angel from the sky. 

A venturous life the sailor leads 
Between the sky and sea— 

But when the hour of dread is past, 
A merrier who, than he t 

He knows that by the rudder bands 
Stands one well skilled to save; 

For a strong hand is the Steersman's 
That directs him o'er the waveu 



Thine eye is like the violet, 

Thou hast the lil3-'s grace ; 
And the pure thoughts of a maiden's heart 

Are writ upon thy face. 
And like a pleasant melody 

That to memory halh clung. 
Falls thy voice, in the loved accent 

Of mme own New England tongue 

New England— dear New England !— 

All numberless they lie, 
Tlie green graves of my people. 

Beneath her fair, blue sky. 
And the same bright sun that shineth 

On thv home ot early mom. 
Lights the dwellings of my kindred. 

And the house where I was bom. 

Oh, fairest of her daughters I 

That bids me so rejoice 
'Neath the starlight of thy beauty. 

And the music of thy voice— *^ 
While memory hath power 

In mv heart her Joys to wake^ 
I love thee, Mary, for thine own, 

ind for New fen^and's saka 

EMlfA D. K N. 8013TIIWOBT1L 

Mrs. SournwoRTO is descended, both on the ^^ 
therms and mother^s side, fW>m families of high 
rank, who emigrated to America in 1682, and 
settled at St. Mary^s, where tliey have ccmtinned 
to reside for two centuries. She was bom in 
the city of Washington, in the house and room 
once occupied by General Washington, on the 
Seth of December, 1818. Her father, who had 
married in 1816 a young Indy of fifteen, died 
in 1822, leaving his family straitened in re- 
sources, in consequence of losses previously In- 
oorred by the French spoliations on American 
commerce. Her mother afterwards married Mr. 
Joshua L. Henshaw. of Boston, by whom liflss 
Kevitld was educated. 



9/nvmcb 



MJrcftn4^L,trr^ 



In 1841 aha became Mrs. BoQthworth. Tlirown 
vpon herownrctoonas In ie48| with two Infanta 
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to CTj)i»ort, adrcftiy Interral In her life «icccc<le<l, 
wUicli WiW l>n>kiMi by the t^in-co-isful puMicalion 
of licr fVr:*t novel, IistributioRy in 18 10. Sho liad 
|)rcvion>ly puUli^lied, in 1846, an nnonymons 
►ketch in the N:iiii>n:il Era, with wliich the editor, 
Dr. Hailey, was so well ploa^^Hl, that lio 9o\\^ht 
ont the writer, and induced her to write other 
sketches and t^ile* of a siiiiihir kind, lietrlhuiion 
xs'JA comnK-ncod a-* ono of thes^*, nnd was intend- 
ed to Ik? concluded in two numbers, but the sub- 
ject (rrcw under the nutlior's hand. Ev-ery week 
glic supplied a )»Oition to the paiK'p, " until weeks 
grew into months, and immtlis into quarters, be- 
Ibro it was linished." During iti coniix)>itioii 
nho was supjjorting hcrsi-lf a* a teaeher In a pub- 
lic sch«)ol, nnd in adtlition to tho entire charge of 
eii^htv bovs and girU thus inijioscd ujK>n her, and 
of one of her children who was extremely ill, 
was forced by tho meii«;rcness of her pecuniary 
^e^ouI•ces to give close attention to her bousehold 
ntfair>. Her health broke di>wn under the pres- 
sure of these complicated labors and sorrows. 
Meanwhile her novel reached its termination, and 
was publisilied comjileto by liariier and IJrother*. 
The author, to use her own words, "found her- 
self born, OS it were, into a new life; found inde- 
pendence, R\nnpathy, fiiend-liip, and lionor, and 
an occupation in which s!ic could delii^ht. All 
this came rery suddenly, as after a terrible storm 
a sunburst.'* Her child rocovennl, and her own 
malady disai)i>earcd. 

Tho' succe-^ful novel was rapidly followed by 
others. The Deserted Wife was pnblii-hed in 
1850; Shaunondale and The Afother-hi-Law in 
1851 ; Children qf the hie and The Fttster 
Sinfem in 1852; The Curtie of Cl'Jton; Old 
Kcighhorhooih and New SetthmenU^ and Maris 
6'uthrrland in 1853, The Loet Heirete in 1854, 
and Hickory Uall^ in 1855. These novels dis- 
play strong draroatio power, and contain many 
excellent descriptive pa«J-ngcs of the Southern 
life and scenery to which llicy are chieiiy do- 
Toted. 

SUSAN WABNER-AXNA B. WABKEB. 
Miss AVarxer is the daughter of Mr. IToniy 
"Warner, a member of the bar of tlie city of New 
York. She has for some years resided with the 
remainder of her ftither's family on Consiitiition 
Island, near West Pi»int, in the finest portion of 
the Hudson hlghkudB, 



& 



Miss "Warner made a snddcn step into eminence 
as A writer, by tho publication in 18 19 of The 
Wtdey Wide WorlL a novel, in two volumes. It 
is a story of American domestic life, written in 
an easy and somewhat dillhse style. 

Ilor Hcoond novel, Queeehy^ ap^iearcd in 1852. 
It is Bindlar in size ond general plan to The Wide^ 
Wide Worlds and contains a nundier of agreeable 
passages dcscriptivo of mral life. The heroine, 
hoda, is introdnocd to us as a little girl. Iler 
sprightly, natural manner, and shrewd American 
oomuion sense, contribute grcntly to the attrao- 
tiont of the l»ook« The ""help^ at the fono, 
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mole ami female, are plcoj^ntlf hit ofl^ and ^Te 
a sea«4>ning of humor to the rolnnies. 

Mi>s Warner Is aUv tlie author of The Lam and 
the Teetimony^ atheolopcal w«>rk of r«3iearch and 
merit, and of a prize ei»ay on the Duties of Ame- 
rican Women. 

Mi«^ AxxA B. Wahxer, a yonnpcr rfftcr of 
Miss Susan Warner, is the author of Dollare and 
CcnU^ a novel, as it* title iiMlicates of practical 
American life, published in 1S53, and of a Si-riee 
of juvenile tales, Anna Jlont'joturry'a Hoot Shelf^ 
throe volumes of M-hicli, J/r. JiutUrford^e Chil- 
dren and Carl Krinlcn^ Imve .ostpcarcd. 



In a h<illow, mtber a dc^p hollow, behind th« 
crej>t of the hill, as Fleda had said, they came at last 
to a bublo gmup of large liickoty trees, with one or 
two chc^tiiutA, standing in attendance on tlie out- 
skirtfl. And ol«o as Fleda had said, or hoped, the 
ulaee was to far from oonTcuiont access tliat nobody 
liad'visited them ; they were thick hung with fruit* 
If tho point of tlio game had been wanting or Ciiil- 
inff iu Mr. Curleton, it mnst have roofed again into 
full life at the joyons heartiue»« of Fleda*s exclam*- 
tious. At any rate no boy eoold have takea to the 
bu^ness better.^ He cat, with her pen:us»ion, a 
stout long ix>lo in the wood« ; and swmging himselff 
lightly into one of the trees showed that he was a 
master in the art of whir»ping them. Fleda was do- 
lightetl but not surprised ; for from the first moment 
of Mr. Carlet4in*s pro(>oMng to go with her die bad 
been privately sure that he wocld not prove an in- 
active or ineflicient ally. By whatever slight tokene 
she might read tliis, in whatsoever fLu^ charaeteie 
of the eye, or speech, or manner, she knew it; i 
knew it ju^ as well before they reached the hick 
trees as she did nfterwanla. 

When one of tlie trees was well stripped the 
young gentleman mounted ii.to another, while Fleda 
set her>elf to hull ond gather up the nuts nader the 
one first beaten. She could make but little head- 
way, however, compared with her eompauion ; the 
nnts fell a wravX deal fast^ than she eoold put theoe 
in her basket The trees were heavy laden, end 
Mr. Carleton seemed determined to have the whole 
eix)p ; from tho second tree he went to the third. 
Flcaa was bewildered with her happiness; this wae 
doing business in style. She tried to cakulnte 
whttt the whole quantity woold be, bat it went be> 
yond her ; one bivsketful would not take it^ nor tvo^ 
nor three, — ^it wouldn't h^ifin to, Fleda said to her- 
m1£ She went on huUiug and gathering with all 
l>03sible industry. 

After the third tree was finished Mr. Osrietoa 
threw down hii pole, and resting hhnsdf upon the 
ground at the foot, tc^ld Fleda lie woold wmt a few 
moments before he began again. Fleda thereapoa 
left off her work too, and {r^*tng for her little tin 
pail presently offered it to him temptin^y, aiocked 
with pieces of apple-pie. When he had smilin^y 
taken one, slia next brought him a sheet of white 
paper with slices of 3'onng cheese. 

" No, thank yon,'' said he. 

'* Cheese is very good with epple-pie,* said Fleda, 
eompetently. 

" is it r said he, laughing. * Well— upon I 



ihickoiy 




who did not know exactly what to moke ef the 
shade of serionstiMs whidi cie«ed Ida fiMSk^^U m 
gone ahaost instantly; '^^-^.-. 
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•• I thiiit anyU.ing is brtlw- eaten out in the woods 
tHan it is at liunic,** said Ilfla. 

•* Well, I don't know," ec^L hor friend. " I Imre 
no tloubt that is Uie case "w]r.;» chccso and opple-pie, 
and especially under hickoTj trees which one lias 
b«on coutcnihiig with prtnny rhnrplj. If a touch 
of your wand, Fairy, couli "transfonn one of the?6 
shcns into a goblet of Lsdrte or Amontillado wa 
should have nothing to wi-ii for." 

• AmontiUudo' was HcbiHV to Fleda, hut * goblet* 
was iutelligible. 

•• I am sorry," she said, ** I don*t know wlierc 
there is any sp'i-ing up here — but wo shall come to 
oue l^oing down the moonUcn." 

•• l>o you know where aH the springs are f" 

" Ko, not all, I suppose,^ said I'leda, " but I know 

a gc»od many. I nave r re about through the 

-woods so much, and I alwl^s look for the springs." 

• • • •*• •'• * 

They descended the nKictain now with hasty 

step, for the day was wes.rli^ well on. At the spot 

where he had stood so lo:*£ when they went up, Mr. 

Carleton paused agnin for & minute. In mountain 

scenery every Iwur make? a change. Tlic sun was 

lower now, Uie lights &s8 shadows more strongly 

eoutrasted, the sky of a ^dt calmer blue, cool and 

elear towards tlie horizoiZ The scene snid still the 

same that it had snid a Siw hours before, with a 

touch more of sadness; ii soemed to whi^^per *" All 

things have an end — ^thy xbie may not be for eycr 

—do what thou wouldc^ ^j — * w^ilc ye have light 

believe in the light that t« may be eJuldreu of the 

light- 

Whether Mr. Carleton vtad it so or not, he stood 
for a minute motionless, scd went down the moun- 
tain lookijig so g^ve tlttxl Fleda did not venture to 
■peak to him, tiU they reu*hcd the neighborhood of 
the spring: 

** What are you seardsigfor. Miss Fleda T said 
her friend. 

6he was makirg a bufj <|ue8t here and there by 
Uie side of the little stream. 

" I W88 looking to see of I could find a mullein 
leaf," said Flcd.i. 

** A mullein leaf f what io yon want it fort* 
"I want it — to make a drinking cup of," taid 
Fleda ; her intent bright <jes peering keenly about 
in every direction. 

" A mullein leaf! that m too rough ; one of these 
golden leaves — what ane they! — wiU do better; 
wont it?" 

-That is hickory," mal Fleda. "No; the roul- 
lein leaf is the be«t» becaiiBe it holds the water so 
nicely.— Uere it is!— " 

And folding up one <S the largest leaves into a 
niost artist-like eup^ dkt presented it to Mr. Carie- 
ton. 

«* For me was all ^aL trouble t" said he. ''I 
don*t deserve it" 

** Yon wanted sometlmi;; sir," said Fleda. ** The 
water is very cold and ante." 

He stooped to tlie bri^ little rtream, and filled 
his rand goblet several sunec 

** I never knew what k was to hare a fairy for 
my eup-bearer before,* and hew " That was better 
tlwn anything Bordeans er Xercs ever sent forth." 

He teemed to have evallowcd his seriousness, or 
thrown it away with the mullein leal It waa quite 
goneu 

•* This is the best tpnii; in all grandpa's eroand," 
■aid Fleda. ** The waUru as sood as ean beu" 

** IIow eoma yon tola such a wood and water 
•piritt yon must live sot of dooni Do tha trect 
•ver talk to yont I aunetimct think they do to 



"I don't know— I think / talk to thtm,' taid 
Fleda. 

** It*s tlie (Ame thing," said her companion, smil- 
ing. "Such beautiful woods!" 

** Were you never in the country before in the 
fall, sir r ^ 

•• Mot here — ^in my own country often enongh — 
but the woods in England do not put on su^h a pay 
face. Miss Fleda, when tliey are gouig to bo s4rippctl 
of their sonmicr dre^^' — tliey look Fober i:pon it — 
the leaves wither and grow brown, and the woo<ls 
have a dull ruflfct color. Yoitr trees are true Yan- 
kees — ^tliey * never say die!' " 

EMILY a JUDS05T. 
Miss Emily CiiuBnrcK avo-s born at Morrisyille, 
a town iif Coutral Kcw York. Soon nftcr ceasing 
to bo a t^chool girl, with a view of adding to tlie 
limited luenns of her family and increasing Ler 
own knowledjre, she bccanio n teacher in a female 
Eominary at Utica. It was with similar yicws 
that Fho commenced her literary career by "writ- 
ing a few p(H.»ni9 for the Knickerbocker Majraanc, 
and stnno little books for children, of a religions 
cliarjicter, for the American Baptist Publication 
S<>ciet y. In 1 844 she sent a commnnicntion to the 
New York 'Weekly MiiTor, with the wpnatope of 
" Fanny Forester. Mr. Willis, the editor, wrote 
warmly in favor of the writer, who soon becamo 
a frctjuent contributor to his pajwr. 




"VMiilo piv^Hng the winter at Philadelphia with 
a dericul friend, the Her. Mr. Ciillvtto, Mij« 
Clmbbnck became acquainted with l>r. Jiid.>mn, 
tlie celebrated Baptist miMdonary. He had re- 
cently lost hia vecond wife, and applied to the 
Yotmg antlior to write her bioffraphy. Intimacy 
in the prcpamthm of the work led to rach ma- 
tual liking tliat the pair were married not long 
aAcr, in Jaly, 1&40. and tailed inniicdiatelY for 
India. They arrived at the mihsionariv** rvddenot 
at Manlinain, where they resided until Dr. JndiOB 
fell sioki and wos ordered home by hie phynidanii 
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His wife itras mml>1o to oecomiiAny him, ami he 
embarked in a very weak state ia the early pari 
of 1850 for America. lie died at sea co tlie 
twelfth of April of the same year. Ifis widow 
returned not long after, licr own hcaltli imfMiired 
by an Ea^^torn clim.iti\ and after lingering a few 
iiionths, die<l on tlie first of Jnne, 1854. 

Mrfs. Jiidson w:is the nnthor of Afd^rhrooh^ a 
Col tec* ion of Fanny Forest er^9 Vitlaff4 Sk^tchet 
and /V.'rtii, in two volumes puUli^!ied in 1840. 
A Biographical 6lc'ch of Mn. Sarah B, Judson^ 
ISiy. An Olio of BomeHU Vcritss^ 1852, a col- 
lect i<m of her p<K»ni3; How (0 h€ GrMty Oood^ 
and Ifappy, a volume dc^ipnecl fi»r cliildren ; a 
small ]»ro^ volume, i/y Ttco SUfcrg^ a Stetch 
from Memory^ nnd a number of other p<xi!us 
and i)n)so sketches for various pcrio^licals. The 
spri;riitrn»a«« nnd tenderness of Mrs. Judson's 
early sketches {gained her a repntalion which was 
ra|>i<Ily extended by her 6ub<e<incnt publications, 
esj>ccially by tho-Hj embodying, in a simplo and 
nnoetentatious manner, her wider experiences of 
life as the wife of a missionary. The modest 
title of her collection of poems' is an indication 
of her character, but should not be suffered to 
overshadow tlie merits of the choice contents of 
the book. 

One of the latest productions c^ ITrs. Jndson^s 
pen was an admirable letter in defence of her 
children's projierty in her deceafed husband^s 
literary remains. His papers had been placed in 
the hands of Pre:«ident Wayland, and incor|)orated 
by him in a life of their author, when a rivid and 
naanthorized work from the same materials was 
announced, and linally published. The letter of 
Mrd. Judson was nddres^^ to the publisher of the 
last named volume, and came before the publio 
in -the evidence produced on the trial of the 
alleged inva^iion of copyright. It deserves to be 
remcMubered not only from the interest connected 
with the circum -stances which called it forth, but 
OS a spirited and well reasoned assertion of the 
rights of literary property. 



Sleep, love, sleep 1 

The dusty day is done. 

Lo I from afar the freshening breeses sweeps 

Wild over groves of balm, 

Down from tlie towering palm. 

In at the open easement cooling run, 

And round thy lowly bed. 

Thy bed of pain. 

Bathing thy patient head. 

Like grateful showers of rain, 

Tliey come ; 

Whde the white curtains^ waving to and fra. 

Fan the sick air; 

And pityioglv the shadows eome and go, 

With genUe human care, 

Gompottionate and dnmbi 

The dusty day Is doae^ 

The night begun ; 

While prayerful watoh I keep^ 

Sleep, love, sleepi 

Is there no mogio in the toueh 

Of fingers thou dost love so mueh t 

Fttin would they soatter poppies o*er thee 

Or, with a soft earess» 

The tremulous lip its own nepenthe presi 

Upon the weary Ud and aching VroW| 



While prayerful watch I keep- 
Sleep, love, sleepi 

On the pogods spire 

I1ie bells are swinging. 

Their little golden circles in a flatter 

With tales tlie wooing winds have dared to utter. 

Till all are singing 

As if a choir 

Of golden-nested birds in heaven were singing ; 

And with a lulling sound 

The ransic floats around. 

And drops like balm into the drowsy ear; 

Commingling witli the hum 

Of the Senoy*s distant drum. 

And lasy beetle ever droning near. 

Sounds these of deepest sileoee bom, 

like night made visible by inom ; 

So silent, that I sometimes start 

To hear the throbbings of my heart. 

And watch, with shivering sense of pain. 

To see thy pole lids lilt again. 

Tlie lizard witli his niou8e4ike eyes. 

Peeps from tlie mortise in surprise 

At such strange qniet after day's harsh din ; 

Then ventures boldly out» 

And looks about. 

And with his hoUow feet, 

Treads his small evening beat, 

Darting upon his prey 

In such a tricksy, winsome sort of way. 

His delicate marauding seems no sin. 

And still the curtains swing. 

But noiselessly; 

Tlie bells a melancholy murmur ring^ 

As tears were in the sJcy; 

More heavily the sliodows fall. 

Like the black foldings of a naO, 

Where juts the rough beam from the wall; 

The candles flare 

With fresher gusU of air; 

The beetle's drone 

Turns to a dirge-like solitary moan ; 

Kight deepens, and I sit, in cheeriess doub^ alone. 



AKNE CHABLOTTB BOTTA. 

AmoE G. LTKcn was bom at Bennington, Ver- 
mont Iler father, at the age of sixteen, joined the 
United Irishmen of his native country, and iras 
an active participant in the rebellion of 1798. lie 
was olTered paraon and a eommissdon in the £tig^ 
lish army on the condition of swearing allegiance 
to the l^ritish government. On his refasnl, he 
was imprisoned for four years, and then banlslied. 
He came to America, married, and died in Gob* 
during a journey undertaken for the benefit of hia 
health a few years after the birth of hb don^ 
ter. 

After receiving an excellent education at a la. 
dies^ seminary in Albany, Miss Lynch removed to 
Providence, where she edited, in 1841, the Rhode 
Island Book, a tasteihl selecdon from the wriliiigs 
of the anthors of that state. She aoon after came 
to the city of New York, where she has rinoe 
rosidel 

A collection of lOss Lynch'ipoema has been 
publbhed in an elegant yolnme, wnstrated by Dih 
rand, Hnntington, Darloy, and other leading 
rioan arUst^ Miss Lyndi la also fayorabl j 1 
as a prose writer by her oontribntions of 
and tale^ to the magazines of the dnr* 

In 1855, Miss I^rnoh was nianied to Mr. Tin. 
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sity of Turin, and a nepi 
America. 



»ralessor m the Uniyer- 
ew of the historian of 



THOVGim n A lomAxr. 
Speak low! — tread soft! . ^ 

Here Genius lives ensnrined ; 
Here reign, in silent inaj«tT, 

The monarchs of the mind. 

A mighty spirit host the^ corner 

From erery age ond eume ; 
Ahove the buried wrecks el yeai% 

They breast the tide of Time. 

And in their presence ehunber here 

Ihey hold tlieir regal state. 
And round them throng a noble trun. 

The gifted and the great 
Oh, child of Earth! when ronnd thy path 

Ihe storms of life arise. 
And when tliy brothers pass thea by 

With stem nnloring eyes; 

Here shall the poets chant for thee 

Their sweetest, loftiest lays ; 
And prophets wait to guide thy steps 

In wisdom's pleasant ways. 

Come, with tliese God-anc&ited kings 

Be thou companion here ; 
And in the migW realm ef nind» 
^ Thou Shalt go forth a peerl 



Go, ye sweet messeccNTs^ 

lV> that dim-lighted roc 
Where lettered wisdom from Ihe walls 

Sheds a delightful gloom. 

"Where nts hi thought profoind 

One hi the noon of hfe^ 
Whose flashing eye and fereredhroir 

Tea of tha inward strife s 

Who In those welk of kra 
Bceks ibr the pcail of tnilk» 

And to AmUtloB*s feTcr dicam 
Qirce his rspoas and jmrtk 



To him, sweet ministers, 

Ye shall a lesson tench ; 
Go in your flectine lorelinessy 

More eloquent ilian speech. 

Tell him in laurel wreaths 

Ko perfume eVr is found. 
And that upon a crown of thorns 

Those leaves are ever bound. 

Thoughts fresh as your own hues 

Bear ye to that abode — 
Speak of the sunshine and the sky 

Of Kature and of God. 

PABKE GODWIN. 

Pabke GoDWCf wns born at Pat^rson, New Jcr^ 
sey, February 25, 1816. Ills father was nn offi- 
cer of tho war of 1812, and his grandfather a 
Foldier of the Revolution, He was educated at 
Kinderhook, and entered Princeton College in 
1831, where he was graduated in 1834. He then 
studied law at Paterson, N. J., and having re- 
moved to the West, was. odniitted to practice in 
Kentucky, but did not pursue the profesHon. In 
1837, he" became OFsistant editor of the Evening 
Post, in which jiosition he remained, with a single 
year excepted, to tli© close of 1858 — ^thirteen 
years of active editorial life. In February, 1848, 

Mr. Godwin commenced the publication of a 
weekly, political, and literary Journal, somewhat 
on the plan of Mr. Leggett^s Plaindealer, entitled 
" The Pathfinder." Mr, John Bigelow, at present 
associated with Mr. Bryant in the x>roprietorship 
and editorship of the Post, and the author of a 
yolume of travds, Jamaica in 1850, contributed 
a number of articles to this Journal. Thongh well 
conducted in aU its departments, it was continued 
but about three months, when it was dropped 
with tho fifteenth numl)er. During tho period 
of Mr. Godwin's connexion with the Pofrt, be- 
sides his constant articles in the Journal, he was a 
fluent contributor to tho Democratic Eeview. 
where numerous papers on free trade, political 
economy, democracy, course of dvilization, the 
poetry of Slielley, and tho series on law reform- 
ers, Bentham, Edward Dving&toD, and others; 
and the discussion of the subject of Law Reform, 
in which the measures taken in the state of New 
York were anticipated, are from his pen. He has 
since written a simibr series of papers on the 
pnblic questions of the day, in Putnam's Monthly 
Magarine, with which he is prominently connect- 
ed. In 1850, he published a fanciful iflnstrated 
tale, cntitle<l Tata^ in which he tnmed his ac- 
quaintance with the quaint mytholoc^es of the 
north, and the poetic arts connecting tlie worid 
of imagination with tl)e world of reality, to the 
illnstratioQ of incidenta in tlie life of Jenny lind* 
It is a sncottdon of pleasant piotnrea eonstmcted 
with mnch ingennitr. Hie Yalnine was publish- 
ed in quarto with ulnstrationa, by tho author^ 
lHend% Hick^ Rossiter. Wolcott, and \7hitley. 

Anotlicr pioof of Mx. Godwin^ acquaintance 
with Genn« »*««»'»^« ^ W^^ta^^g^^ 
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G«^tho'i Autol)ioprft]»liv, pulAiHlied by "Wiley In 
}Ccvr York, uiul ailoptetf liyBol in in London; and 
of a series of tlie talea of Z>cli(»kke. He luw writ- 
ten bc>*nlc9 a |>opulnr account of Fonrier'« writ- 
ini;s and a tanall volume on Constructive Detno- 
cru^lf. 

It U uniler?t4KMl tliat lio has been for 9oroe time 
C!i;:.»j:e<l on a b<H»k to be entitled Ths UUtory and 
OrtjatiUatinn of lyrhor^ and tbe pn*|>aration of 
anotlKT, 7Tu ymctfenth Century^ with it* Ltadr 
iitg Men and Moretnents, Ho ba^ nl^ pronii.sed 
tlio public a b*H>k of travels, A Wlntir IIarre$t, 
tbe result of a visit to Euro|>o a few years bince, 
during wbicb be bad ^KT^nal interx-iewa witb the 
leading French and English political reformers. 

JOICf O. 8A2E. 
JoHX G. Saxk wa* bom at Higbgatc, Franklin 
County, Vertinmt, Juno 2, 1816. He was pra- 
duated at Middlebury College in 1839, studied 
law, w;is admitted to the bar, and has since been 
eu;:n<:ed in the prnctico of the profession in his 
native State. 









'.'/' 
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In 1819 Mr. Saxe published a volnme of Po4m* 
indading Piv^reJM, a Satire^ originally delivered 
at a college cominenocment, and a number of 
shorter pieces, many of which had previously ap- 
peared in the Knickerbocker Magaane. 

In the same year Mr. Saxe delivered a poem on 
The Timet bofttre the Boston MercantileXibrary 
Association. This production is included in the 
enlarged ecUtion of his volume, in 1862. He has 
since f^qnently appeared before the publio «i 
college and otlier anniversaries, as the poet of the 
occasion, wcU armed with the light artillery of 
Jest and epigram. In the summer of 1855 he pro- 
nounced a brilliant poem on Literature and the 
Times at the Second Anniversary of the Associate 
Alumni of tbe Free Academy in New Yon. 



^ngiDg Oiroogh the tor wt s, 

KatUing over ridges^ 
Shooting Qttder archet^ 

Rumbllnff over bridges* 
Wbizsing through the moontaiiUb 

Buzzing o*cr the ▼•!€,— 
Bli'M me 1 this is f^easaat, 

Kidiugoa tbe rail 1 

Men of different * staUons" 

In the eye of Fame, 
llcrc are very quiekly 

Coiuins to the same. 
High and lowly people^ 

Birds of every feather. 
On a eommoD level 

Travelliog together I 

Gentleman in shorts, 

Looiuiiig rery tall; 
Gentleman at large; 

Talking very small; 
Gentleman in tights, 

U'ith a loose-ish mien ; 
Gentleman in gray, 
. Looking rather green. 

Gentleman quite old. 

Asking for the news; 
Geutlemau in blaek; 

In a fit of blues; 
Gentleman in claret^ 

Sober ss a vicar; 
Gentleman in Tweed, 

]>readfnlly in liquor! 

Stranger on the right* 

Looking very sunny. 
Obviously reaaiiig 

Sometnin^ rather fnnny. 
Kow tbe smiles are thicker, 

Wonder what they meant 
Faith, he*s got the Kxiouap 

BocKca Magazine I 

Stranger on the lef^ 

Closing up his peepers, 
Kow he snores amain. 

Like tbe Seven Sleepers; 
At his feet a volume 

Gives the explanation. 
How the man grew stupid 

From ** Association 1''^ 

Aueient maiden lady 

Amdously remario^ 
That there must be peril 

'Mong so many sparks; 
Boguish looking fellow, 

Turning to the straiiger. 
Says it's his opinion 

£SU is out of dangerl 

Woman with her baby. 

Sitting via^'Vis; 
Baby keeps a squallUig; 

Woman looks at me ; 
Asks about the distano^ 

Bays it's tiresome talldng, 
Koiscs of the ears 

Are so very shoekingl 



Maricet woman earefol 

Of the predouseadce^ 
Knowing eggs are em 
ler liask< 



[nowing eggs 
Tlght^ hoU 



idiherl 
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Feeling that a imash. 

If it came, would anrclj 
Send her eggs to pot 

Rather preiuAtureiy I 

Sin^iig tlirongh the forestd^ 

Kattliiig over ridge% 
Shooting under arche«, 

Ruuibiiiig over bridgea^ 
ISniiczing through the moiintaioa^ 

Buzzing o'er Uie vole ; 
Bless me! thb is p1ea«aj;t. 

Riding on the rail! 

•axxrtroACLAM. 
Dam tsfient clamant. 
iDgtorioos friend! most confident I am 
Thy life is oac of very little ease •, 
Albeit men ntoi-k thee xrith thy similea 
And prate of being *' hnppy as a elainT 
TThat though tliy sliell protects th^ fmgile head 
From the sharp bailiffs of the briny seat 
Tliy valves are, sure, no safety-valves to thee, 
While rakes are free to desecrate thy bed» 
And bear thee off, — as foemen take their spoil. 
Far from thy friends and lamily to roam : 
Forced, like a llcssian, from thv native home. 
To meet destruetion in a foreign broil t 

Though thou art tender, yet thv humble bard 
Declarea^ O clam 1 thy case is shocking hardl 

KTBOTBOOa. 

Ah me! those jojpous days are gone 1 
I little dreamt, till they were flown. 

How fleeting were Uie hours 1 
For, lest he break the pleading apell^ 
lime bears for youth a muffled bell. 
And hides his face in flowers 1 

Ah I well I mind me of the dnyi^ 
Still bright in memory's flattering raya 

WThen all was fair and new ; 
When knaves were only found in books, 
And friends were known by friendly looks. 

And love was always true 1 

While yet of sin I scarcely dreamed. 
And every tiling was whut it seemed. 

And all too bright for choice ; 
When lays were wont to euard my sleep 
And Crutoe still could make me weep. 

And 8aMtaclau$, r^oicel 

When heaven was pictured to my thought^ 
(In spite of all my mother tanglit 

Of happiness serene) 
A theatre of boyish plaTS-^ 
One glorions round of holidays^ 

Without a school between I 

Ah me ! thcee joyons days are gone ; 
I little dreamt till they were flown. 

How fleeting were the hoursi 
For, lest he break the pleasing spell, 
Time bears for Touth a muffled oeD, 

And hidea nis face in flowers t 



JC8SB AUEB BPENOEB 

Was bom Jnno 17« 1816, at Hydo Parle, Datohen 
eoanty. New York, Hl»father'*fnmily, originally 
ftoin Englaml, cnine over with tlie oolony which 
founded Baybrook, Connecticut On hia mother^ 
aide (her name waa Ames) he claims disUnt oon- 
nozion with Fi»her Ames, tlie orator and patriot 
HaTing removetl to Kow York oity in the year 
1820^ fie reeelwd a good Eugliah educatloiii and 



for several years was an assistant to liis father as 
city surveyor. He chose At first to learn a trade, 
and acquired a comiictent knowledge of the print- 
ing business with Sleight d: Robinson at the age 
of 17. He then dctfrinined to engage in prepa- 
ration for the sacred ministry. He entered Co- 
lumbia College in 1884, and was graduated with 
liigh classical honors in 1837. lie then pursued 
the course at the General Tlieoli>gical Seminary 
of the Protebtant £i)iscopal Cluirch, and was or- 
dained deacon July, 1840. IJe accepted the rec- 
torship of St. James'd churdi, Goshen, New York, 
directly after. Ue:dth having failed him in 1842, 
by advice of his physicians, he spent the winter 
of 1842-3 at Nice, Sardinia. Returning to New 
York in 1843, he devot<.d himself to teaching, in 
schools and ])rivately, to editing a juvenile maga- 
zine, The Yovug ChurehmauB MlweUarty^ and 
other literary labors. Earljr in the year 1 848 he had 
a severe illness; was again sent abroad ; travelled 
through England, Scotland, etc., during the sum- 
mer in company with Mr. George W. Pratt "With 
the same gentleman he arrived in Alexandria in 
December, 1848; ascended the Nile, spent some 
months in Egypt, crossed the desert in March, 
1849, travelled thnnigh the Holy Land, and in 
May of the siime year lell for Ew tv\^. He reached 
New York in August, 1849. The following year 
he accepted the pnifes-^orship of Latin and Orien- 
tal languages in Burlington College, New Jersey. 
He was alterwards nominatc-il for ])rofessor of 
ecclesiastical history in the General Theological 
Seminary, and fdled of the api>ointment by only 
one vote. He was ehosen editor and secreturv of 
the General Protestant Epi^cop&l Sunday Scnool 
Union and Church liook Society, November, 1851, 
which office he still holds. 

Dr. Spencer^s writings are, a volume of /)/»- 
eour$e$, m 1843 ; a History of the EngUth JRe/or* 
mation^ 18mo., 1846; an edition of the New Tee- 
lament in Greel\ vith Kolee on the JUttorieal 
Boole^ 12mo., 1847; Ccuar'e Commentariee^ieith 
eopiouB Kotee^ Lexicon^ etc., 12mo., 1848; and a 
volume of foreign travel, Egypt Qud the Holy 
Land^ the first edition of which appeared in 1849. 
Dr. Spencer has etiited a valuable series of clas- 
sical books by the late T. E. Arnold, and has 
contributed largely to the current literature of 
the time. 

FSEDEKICK WILLIAM BHELTOXT 

Wa8 bom at Jamaica, Queens Conntr, Long 
Ishind, where his father, Dr. Nathan Sbelton, a 
graduate of Yale, lived, much respected as a 
physician. The son waa graduated at the College 
of New Jersey in 1884. He subsequently em- 
ployed much of his time in literature at hia home 
on Long Island, writing frequently for the 
Knickerbocker Magazine, to whidi he contributed 
a series of local humorous sketches, commencing 
with The Kushow Property, a tale of Crowbill in 
1848, and followed by Ths Tinneeum Papen. 
and other miscellaneous articles, including aeyeral 
refined critioisros of Vincent Boamei Chariea 
Lamb, and other aeleet authors. 

In 1887, Mr. Shelton miblished anonymously 
hia first Tolnme, The IMlopiad; 9r TrauiUnf 
Otntlemen in AfneriM^ a satire, by Nil Adnu- 
rari, Esq., dedicated to Mrs. Trollope. It ia in 
rhyming pentameteri abrewdly laroostlo^ and 
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fiberaTly garnished with notet presenratire of t)i« 
memory of tho t^-nea of cenUemen, wbo^ kumed 
toum in America find niiinant descriptions were 
formerly so pro vocative of tne ire c^native writers. 
As a clever squib, and a carious record of a past 
state of literature, the TroHopiad is worthy a 
place in the libmries of the curious. 

In 1817, Mr. Sliclton was ordained a minister 
of the Prutenlaiit E|>isci»pal Church ; and in tlie 
discharge of the duties of this vocation, has occu- 
pied couiitrv parishes at llnntinj^in, Umg Islanil, 
and the old village of Finhkill, Dutchess couuty, 
Ke \v York. Jul Ho 4 he became rector of a church 
at Monti)eIier, Vermoiit| where he is at present 
established. 

Several of his writin^i have grown out of his 
ezporieiicci as a rural clergyman, and are among 
the happiest sketches of the fertile topio afforded 
in tliat field under the voluntary svstem in Ame* 
rica which have yet appeared, lie b a genial, 
kindiv hum irist, and his pictures of this class in 
The lUet^tr of St. Dardolph\ or Superannuated^ 
publi*ihod in 1852, and Peepe frotn a Belfry^ or 
the Pa-iih Sleteh Book^ in 1855, while truthfully 

Crescntiiii; all tliat i^ due to satire, are so tempered 
y pathos and simplicity that they would have 
won the heart of the Vioar of Wakefield him<M^1f. 
In another more purely moral vein Mr. Shelton 
han published two apoloj^ues, marked by poetical 
rennemuiit, and a delicate, fanciful invention : Sa^ 
lan'ler aiul the Di-agoa (\n 1850), and Crystal- 
line, or the Ifeire-is of F.ill Downe Cattle, These 
are f liry tales de-ii^jiietl to exhibit the evils in the 
world of suspicion and detraction. 

In yet another lino Mr. Slieltm has published 
a volume, Up the Rieer^ composed of a series of 
rural sketches, datin;; frtim his parish in Dutchess 
countv, on the Hudson. It is an exceedingly plea- 
sant book in its tasteful, trnthful observations of 
nature and animal life, and the incidents of tlie 
country, interspersed with occasional criticism of 
favorite books, and invigorated throughout by the 
individual humors of the narrator. 

Mr. Siiclton has also published two lectures on 
77ie Oold Mauia^ and The Use and Aluee of Rea- 
son, delivered before the Huntington (Long Is- 
land) Library Associatiou in 1850. 



▲ BvttiO. AXOHO ms xomrrAnrs-^ioii nsrs raoM ▲ 

SBLTST. 

Several times has the summer eome a!id gone— 
several times have the sear and erisped leaves of au- 
tumn fallen to the ground, since it was my privilege 
to administer for a single winter to a Bmull parish in 
the wilderness. I eftUlt the wilderness only in con- 
tradistinction to tlie guy and splendid mvtropoUs 
from which I went For how threat the eontmst 
from the din of commerce, from noisy streets, ottroet- 
ive sights, and people of all nations, to a vilhige 
among Uie mountains, where the attention is even 
arrested by a falling leal It was among tlie most 
magaiflcent sosnes of .Jia;re, whose massive outlines 
have imprinted themseivei on my recoUeetiou with 
a distinetneis whieh can never be effaced 

I account it a privilege to have spent a winter la 
Vermont The gorgeous eharaotsr of the teenery, 
the intelligence and education of its Inhabitants, the 
excellence yet simplicity of Uvhig, its health and 
hospiulity, rendered the stay both profitable and 
airoeable. Well do I remember tlioss 8imday room* 
lags, when, with the UtUe Wiuooski river oa the 



right hand, wriggling through the lee, and with a 
suov-clad spur of the monuuins on the left, I we*.id- 
ed my solitary way through the cutting wind to the 
somewhat remote and somewhat thiuly^attended litp 
tie dinreh. But the warmth, intelligence,. refine- , 
mcnt, and respectful attention of that small band of 
worsliippers fully compensated for the atmosphere 
without, which often ranged below zeroi It is true 
that a majority of the inhnbitauts Imd been educated 
to attend the Congregational (usually denominated 
the Brick Church), where a jouiig man of fine taleatsi 
who was my friend, administered to the large fioek 
committed to his ehargc: 

How oft with bim Pre nncvd tbe Miaw<<1ad un, 

Wbfrv ^rcw tb« plD«-tr«« ud the towerias ookt 
Aod as the white fofv ell the tsIIcj fill. 

And a\e re-echned to the woodi»iD''s stroke^ 
'While frioen flakos vera MiaoeUDg oadcr foot 

And distant tlnkHous from the rale arte. 
Upward and npward at III the waj we took. 

As Mola eongcDial lower toward tho aUea 

We Ulked of things which did beseem the pbea^ 

Matters of moment to the Charch aod State, 
The QDward, downward prosreca of the nea^ 

PrrdcsUDatlon, Destinf, and Fato. 
Be tracked the thou^hu ofOalvIn or of Kant 

Such lore as ftrom hb learned tire be drew; 
I Si'arefacd the tomes of D*(>rlef and of Maa^ 

Or Mpped the sweetness erCa»laIlan dew. 
So whco the monntaln path $rew dim to rfew. 

And woolU'D tlpptrts wrre oontsealvd or dansph 
Swift to the Tale oar loamer we renew, 

Uellsht the flrc, and trim the otodant'S lampL 

Ordinary oeenrrenees impress themselves more 
deeply, nssoeiated with seenes whose features are so 
grand. A eonversatioa with a friend will be re- 
membered with (greater aeeoraey if it be made npoo 
tlie mountain or m the storm; and not with less de- 
votion does the heart respond to the worship of God, 
if his holy temple be builded among sceaesot beauty ; 
if it hsTe no pillars but the unearved roeks* no raft- 
ers but the sunbeams, and no dome but Uie skiea 
Thus, while residing on the mountains, 1 kept on the 
tablets of memory an unwritten diary, from whieh 
it is pleasant to draw forth an oeeasional leaC 

It was in the month of January, when the boreal 
breath is so keen,after such a walk with my friend 
to the summit of the mountain, that I retumod at 
nightfall to my ehamber, with my eamlet eloak and 
hat eompletely eovered with snow. Tlie flakes were 
large, starry, and disposed tliemselres in the shaoa 
! of cn*stals. After mueh 6tam[>ing of the feet^ diak- 
j ing tlie eloak, and thumping with a drum-like aound 
j u|K>n the hot, I began to stuff into the box-store (for 
I nothing but Russian stoves will keep you warm in 
I Vermont) a plenty of maple>wood wluch abounds ia 
■ those regions, and which, after hiekory, makes the 
most delightful fire in the world. Thea, luiTing 
dried my damp feet, looked refleetingly into the 
eotils, answered the tea>bell, and, ns a mere laatter 
of eourse, drank a eup of the weed ealied tea. I re- 
turned to my solitary apartment, snuffed the eandla^ 
laid out a due quantity of ruled ** Sermon paper,* 
wiped the rusty steel pens, and^ began to reDoct^ 
What theme wm be most appropriote fur the season I 
Let me examine the Lessons--4et me see if I emi find 
some senthnent in the Epistle or Gospd for tlie day, 
oa which it will be proper to enlarge. Sneli aeareh 
in the Prayer Book is never in raia The eoaraa b 
marked out —the patli elear. For not more cqwdly 
is the natural year distinguished bjr day simI nichi^ 
eold and heat, storm and sunlight, wiater aii4 spnBfc 
summer and autuma, than Is the '* Year of o«ir ijaif 
by thnes and ieasons» whieh are the eraAia ia His 
lifetime, and whieh are Iba very periods by wbloh 
to dirset our eourss. If in this woriE-day world the 
daily serviea of^the tanetoaiy cannot be atteadadi 
' Uaa,lctth«i ' '" 



let tha doTovt ChrlstUa, let 
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at Icnst read, mark, leorn, and inwanUy digctt, those 
daflv Icssom wbich the Church, through lloly Writ^ 
ie&ch«& 

8ciiiv«hjid I dbpoted myself for on crening't irork, 
when I irai colleu on with a request to perform fu- 
neral senices on tlie next day, over tl»e body of a 
poor Irish laborer, killed suddenly on tlie line of the 
railroad by the blasting of rocka. 

The prie^ was absent ; for although there was a 
nnmeroui body, perhaps several hundred lrii«h Ca- 
tholics in that vicinity, he eume only once in six 
weeks. During the iuterral tliose poor people were 
left without shepherd ; and as they had a re^rd for 
the decencies oi Christian burial, tliey sometimes, as 
on this occasion, requested tlie church clergyman to 
be at liand. I willingly consented to do what ap- 
peared a necessary chanty, although I apj^reheiided, 
and afterwards learned, that the more ngid and dis> 
ciplined of tlie faith were indignant, and kept away 
from the funeral rites, which they almost considered 
profane. Nor could I disrespect their scruples, con- 
sidering the principles whence they grew. 

The snow tell all night to the depth of several feety 
and when the morrow downed, the wind blew a 
hurricane, filling tlie air with fine particles of snow, 
and making the cold intense. Muffling myself as 
well as poi>dible, I procee<1ed two miles to tue Irish 
shanty where tlie aeceosed lay, which was filled to 
its utmost capacity with a company of respectful 
friends and sincere mourners. It was, indeed, a 
comfortless abode; but for the poor man who re- 
posed there in his pine coffin, it was as good a tene- 
ment as the most sumptuous palace ever reared. 
"When I see tlie dead going from an abode like this, 
the thought eomcs up that perhaps they have lost 
little, and are gaining much ; that the grove over 
which the grass growth and the trees wave, and the 
winds muniiur, is, after all, a peaceful haven and a 
place of rest But when they go from marble halls 
and splendid mansions, the lost trappings appear a 
moekery, and I think only of what they have left 
behind. 

Standing in one corner of that smoll cabin among 
the sobbing relatives* while the winds of winter 
howled witliout their requiem of the departed year, 
I be«ui to read the Church's solemn office for the 

« I am the ResnrTectkm and the llf^. sal th the 1>rd : he thst 
betleTeth Id Me. tbcniirh he were deed, ret shall bn live ; and 
Whosoever llveth sod hellsveth in Me shall never die.** 

llaving completed the reading of those choral 
words, which form the opening piirt of the order for 
burial, and tlie magnificent ana inspiring words of 
St Panl, the procession was formea at the door of 
the hovel andfwe proceeded on foot 

The wind-storm raged violently, so that yon eould 
tearee see, by reason of tlio snowy pillar, while the 
drifts were sometimes up to your 'knees. Tlie walk 
was most dreary. On either hand the monntaini 
lilted their heads lofti]y,.covered to the summit with 
snows; the pine trees and evergreens which skirted 
the highway, presented the spectacle of small pyra- 
Bsids; every weed whieh the foot struck was glased 
over; and the bushes, in tlie faint beams of the strug- 
riing li(;ht, sparkled with gems. In a wild. Titanic 
defile, gigantic icictce hung from the oozing rocks ; 
•nd as we passed a mill stream, we had the sight of 
ft frocen water-fall, arrested in its descent, and with 
all Ha Tolume» spray, and mist, as If by the band of 
•oroe enchanter changed suddenly Into stone. 

All these oljects, in my walks through the monn* 
UAm, had imnrcsacd tlieir lessons of the magiiiflceiico 
tmd glory of God. But what new ideas did the 
•anie seenca snggeoti asaoeUted ta thay wera vith 
IhbvbitiyftuMral, 



At Inst we arrived at the place of gravea. It was 
an acclivity of tlie mountain; a small field sur- 
rounded by a rude fence, in one corner of which 
were erected many wooden crosses ; and a p3« of 
sand, or rather of sandy frozen clodsj dug out with 
a pickaxe, and cost upon the surrounding snowv, in- 
dicated the spot of this new sepulture. Tlier« was 
not a single marble erected, not a mounmect of 
brown stone, or epitaph ; but the emblem oC ihe 
cross alone denoted that it was the restirg-place of 
the lowliest of the lowly — of the poor sons «>f Erin, 
tlie hewers of woo«l and drawers of water, who Lad 
from time to time, in these distant regions, giv«n up 
their lives to toil, to sutfering, or to crime. Bet the 
mountain in whivh they were buried was tt«eif a 
monument which, without any distinction, in a ?^t 
where all were equal, was erected equally for alL 
Tliere is no memorial, even of the greatest', so g>i*od 
as the place in which they repose; and wh<« I 
looked at the Sinai-like peak which rose before us, 
I thought that these poor people had, in tlieir depth 
of poverty, resorted to the very God of nature to 
memorize their dead. 

But I must not forget to notice, by way of roemo- 
riol, the history of that poor man. lie wa? oce of 
those who lived by the sweat of the brow. By di<r- 
ging and delving' in the earth; by bearing &eavy 
bunlens, and pcrfitrming dangerous work, he ob- 
tained a living by hard labor, ** betwixt thedayUght 
and dork ;" and while the famine was raging in his 
own land, like ninny of his race who exhibit th«-same 
noble generosity ai'.d devotion (what an exan.ple to 
tliose of loftier raitk!) he had carefully sav«;«l his 
earnings and tran^niitte*! them to his relative^?. Tliey 
arrived too late. Ili» father aitd mother had almady 
died of storvation; but his only si»ter had *<^Tve 
reached the doors of this ]M>or mairs hovel, after so 
long a journey, when, as she awaitctl anxiou-lv his 
return thot evenii.|:, fiom his daily work. tii«- fitter 
which contained hvi^ body arrived at the d<^r! 

I reflected u)>on this little history, as we ap- 
proached the grave upon the mountain side, and, 
melancholy as the scene was, with the sr.o'o drift- 
iiig upon our uncovered heads, I would nc*t have 
exchanged the good which it did my soul, €ot the 
-warmest and best-lighted chamber where revelry 
abounds; and as I repeated tho^e most tooehiug 
words, **0 Lord, God mo(;t holy, O Lord, icc'St 
Diiglity, O holy and most merciful Saviour, deliver 
us not into the bitter pains of eternal dt^tL," I 
thought that the surroundiii|t ^loom was h^^rlf n:g- 
gestive of ho|H^ to the Christian soul. In a few 
months more, the mountains would again be cl<**.hed 
with verdure, and the little hills would re}*>irc on 
every side. As tlie winds died away into Temal 
gales, as the icicles fell from the rocks, 99 the snowa 
vanished, they would be succeeded by the voice of 
the blooming and beautiful earth, with all its forest 
choirs, proloiigir.g the chant of thanksgivir^ flow 
much more should tlie body of him, which bow lay 
cold in iU grave, with tlie clods and the sDowa of 
the mountains piled Ufion it, awake to a sore, and» 
it was to be hoped, a joyous re»urreetioo. J^'th 
inch eheerinir thoughts we hurt led away fram the 
spot, when the service waa ende»l, IiuniUy prayii g 
that a portion of consolation might be eoovejed to 
the heart of her, who, in a stninge land, moemicd 
the loot of an only brother, /a jmms rsyMOMC. 

jomr a saeosrt-xfxs BAXocarr. 
Jomr OaBORWs Saroext waa born In Glooeeatar. 
Maamohoactta, and panacd hfai ehiklhood thtro nad 
In the town of Illngluim. IIo waa aeni to tbm 
Latin Mhool in BoatoiHthepriM annabofwbkli, 
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and tlie record of a T^itin ode, and a translation 
from tlio Elegj- of TyrUcus, of hit compositions, 
sliow his earhr pi\»fic!encv in clas^ico] education, 
lie pa«scd to Harvard aixl was graduated in 1830. 
AVliilo tlicro he c:^t^ihlishcd the clever periodical 
of which we Imvo already spoken in the notice of 
one of itB contributors, Dr. O. W. Ilohnes,* The 
Co11o;nAn. He was furtlier a<;sisted in it hj the 
late \ViUiam U. Sinmions, tlie accomiilisiied elo- 
cutionist and essjiyist; J^>lK•rt Haitershaui, Jr., of 
lioston, Frederick W. Brune of Baltimore, and by 
his brotlier, Eih^s Sargent. 

On loavinp coHoj,'o Mr. Sarpent studied law in 
tlie oflico of tlie Hun. William Sullivan of Boston, 
and commc'nce<l its prnctice in that city. This 
was at the f>criod of |Njliticnl agitation attending 
the financial nie:isure» of President Jackson. Mr. 
Sargent became a ]H>1itica1 writer and siienker in 
the Whig causes and was elected to tlie lower 
house of the Lc^ri^Iuture of Massacliusitts. For 
some three years he was almost a daily writer for 
tlie editorial columns of the Boston Atlas, and 
adde<l largely by his articles to the reputation 
which the paper at tluit time enjoyed as an effi- 
cient, vigi»roiis p:irty Journal. 

In 1838 Mr. Sargent removed to the city of 
New York, and was well known by his pen and 
oratory during the active |)o]itical career which 
rc-<ulted in tlie eloetion of General Harrison to 
the presidency. The Ctnirier and Enquirer, for 
three or four years at this time, was enriched by 
leading fiolitical articles from his hand At the 
close of the C4»nte.<t he re-engaged in tlie active 
pnrtfuit of his profiv-sion. To this he devoted him- 
self, with rigid (Seclusion from politics for eight 
years, "with success. 

He was drawn, however, again into politics in 
the canvass which resulted in the elei ti(»n of Ge- 
neral Taylor, u|K)n whose elevation to the presi- 
dency he became associated with Mr. Alexander 
G. Bullitt of Kentucky, in the establishment of 
the Republic newsi>ai>er at Washington. Its suc- 
cess was immediate and unprecedented. In about 
six months it numbered more than thirty thon- 
snnd staunch Whigs on ite 6ul>scription list Its 
course, however, was not acceptable to the mem- 
bers of the cabinet. A rupture was finally brought 
al>out in consequence of the attempt of Messrs. 
Bullitt and Sargent to separate General Taylor 
from tlie cabinet in the matter of the Galphin 



the etlitorship of the paiier was the result. After 
Mr. FillmonTs accession to the presidency by tlie 
death of Taylor, a change in the policy of the ad- 
ministration ensued, which enabled Mr. Sargent 
to return to the Republic, which be conducted 
with spirit and efficiency to the close of the pre- 
sidential term. Mr. Sargent eijoyed the entire 
confidence of President Rllmoro, and was ten- 
dered by him the mission to China. 

Since the advent of the Pierce cabinet Mr. Sar- 
gent has occupied himself exclusively with pro- 
fessional pursuits in tlie city of Washington, where 
he is engaged in an extensive legal praoUce, 

llr. Sargent bat published aevenu anonjmons 



'ill4^^•ll 



namphlcts on political and legal snbjcets which 
nave l>ecn largely circulated, llis Lecture e» thm 
late Improvements in Steam Kavi^ation and the 
Arte of Natal Warfare, whidi contains a biogra- 
phical sketch of John Ericsstm, has been several 
times republished in England, and traiisUited into 
several of the continental languages. He is an 
accomplished scholar in the modem languages. 
Some of his poetical translations from the German 
enjoy a high reputation. 



ErES Sarornt, a brother of the preceding, ' 
born at Gloucester, Massachusetts but at a very 
early age removed with his fiimily to Boston. 
Ho was subsequentlv at school At liingliam. At 
nine years of age ho was placed at tlie public 
Latin school in Bi>ston, where he continned five 
yeap, with the exception of a fteriod of six montlis 
during which he made a visit with his father to 
Kussia. While in St. Petersborgli he was often 
at the palace, examining the fine coDectioii of 
paintings at the ^* Hennitage,'* or wandering 
tlirough the splendid apartments. While here 
also he was much noticed by Baron Stleglitz, the 
celebrated banker and millionaire, who offered to 
educate him with his son, and take him into his 
counting-room, under very favonible conditions. 
The proposition, however, was declined. Return- 
ing to sciiool in Boston, young Sargent was one 
of half a dozen bo3*s who started a small weekly 
pni)er called the Dterary Journal In it he pub- 
lished some account of his Russian experienoes. 

Mr. Sargent was admitted a member oi the 
freshman class of Harvard University, but did not 
remain at Cambridge. Some years afterwards ho 
was called upon to deliver tlie poem before tho 
Phi Beta Kappa Society of that institntioQ. 










\0^' ^'>^■■ wv'i'^'^ 




^^^ ^^C<.y(sX 
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At an early age Mr. Sargent enaaged in odito* 
rial life. He first became oonneeted with the Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser, bnt some change < 
in the management w that Junrnal m i 
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himself with Hr. S. G. Goodrich in the prei>ara- 
tion of tiie " Peter Parley" books. His Labors in 
book-inaking -were various and numerous for a 
series of years. 

In 1836 he wrote for Miss Josephine Clifton a 
five-act |>la3% entitled 7%€ Bride of Genoa^ which 
was brought out at the Trcniont Theatre with 
much success, and often repeated. It was sub- 
80<|uontly acted by Miss Cushnian at the Park 
Tlieatre on the occai^on of her sister's debut. It 
was pnblislied in the New World newspaper 
under the title of The Genoese, but the author 
has never thought it worthy of a permanent adop- 
tion. 

On the 20th irf" November, 1837, the tragedy of 
Vela^eOy written for Miss Ellen Tree, was pro- 
duced at the Treniont Theatre, Boston, with mark- 
ed saccess. It was afterwards brought out at the 
Park Theatre, New York, and the principal the- 
atres in the country. Tlie play was published 
and dedicate<l to the author's personal friend, 
the Hon. William C. Preston of South Carolina, 
under whose au:^pioes it was produced at Wash- 
ington. 

velasco was brought out in London in 185^«- 
61, and played at 5ie Marylebone Theatre for 
a nnnil»cr of nights. It was decidedly success- 
ful, though severely criticised by most of the 
papers. 

In 1837 Mr, Sargent became editorially con- 
nected with the Boston Atlas, and passed much 
of bis time at AVashington writing letters to that 
lonmal. About the year 183P-10 he removed to 
New York on the invitation of Gencnd Morris, 
and took diaige for a short time of the Mirror. 
Ho now wrote a number of juvenile works for 
the Ilarperfi, of which two, Wealth and Warth^ 
and WhaVt to he Done f liad a large sale. He also 
wrote a comedv. Change tnaleA Change^ first 
produced at Niblo's, and after\vards by Burton in 
Philadelphia. Recently Mr. Burton applied to 
the author for a copy to produce at the Cham- 
bers street establishment, and it was found that 
none was in existence. In 1846 he commenced 
and edited for some time the Modem Standard 
Drama, an enterprise whidi he afterwards sold 
out, and which is now a lucrative property. 

A matrimonial alliance now drew him eastward 
again. He established himself at Roxbury within 
a short diKtanoo of Boston, and after editing the 
Transcript for a few yearft, withdrew from news- 
paper life, and engaged exclusively in literazy pur^ 
suits. In 1852 he produced the Standard Speak* 
«r— awork of rare completeness in its department, 
which liaa already passed through thirteen large 
editions. A life of BeT\|amin Franklin, with a 
collection of his ^vritings, followed: then lives of 
Campbell, Collins, Gold^^mith, Gray. Hood, and 
Bogers, attached to fine editions of tlteir poetical 
works, published by Phillips, Sampson & Co., Bos- 
ton, Recently Mr. Sargent has put forth a scries 
of five Readers for schools, the success of which 
is Justly due to the minute care and ehiboration 
bestowed upon them, and the good taste with 
whkfa they are executed. 

In March, 1866, Mr. Sargent produced at the 
new Boston theatre, under tho auspfoes of his old 
friend Hn Barrr, who had ushered into the world 
his two esriy dramatio iimductions, the five-aot 
tniffoify of lU frUaeti^ which was played^witli 



decided success, Mrs. Hayne (bom Julia Dean) 
performing tiie part of Norma, tlie heroine. The 
])lay is partially, in the latter acts, founded on tlie 
operatic story of Norma. 

In 1849 an edition of Mr. Sargent^s poems, un- 
der tlie title of Svugt of the Sea and other Poemey 
was published by Ticknor & Fields. It is com- 
pose<I chiefly of a number of spirited lyrics, seve- 
ral of which have been set to nuisic. A series of 
sonnets is included: Shells and Sea-wee<1s, Re- 
cords of a Summer Voyage to Cuba. The ex- 
pression in these, as in all tlie iK)etical writings of 
the author, is clear and animated. 

In addition to these numerous engagements of 
a career of great literary activity, Mr. Sargent 
has been connected as a contributor and editor 
with various magazines and periodicals. 

As a lecturer he has been ^videly known before 
the Mercantile Library Association in Boston and 
similar associations in the Eastern and middle 
states. 

He was on terms of intimacy with Mr. Clay, 
and wrote a life of that distingui:>hed 6t:itesman. 
In a preface to a recent edition of this lite, Mr. 
Horace Greeley says: "I have reason to believe 
that Mr. Clay iinisclf gave the preference, among 
all the narratives of his life which had fallen un- 
der his notice, to that of Ei»es Sargent, first issued 
in 1842, and republished with its atithor's revi- 
sions and additions in tho sunnuer of 1848.^' 

▲ UFS oil TBS OCSAX WAVm. 

A life on the oeean wave, 

A home on the rolling deep; 
TThere the scattered waters rave, 

And the winds their revels keep I 
Like an eacle cagc<1, 1 pine 

On this dull, uiiclmnging shore : 
O! give me the flashing brine. 

The spray and the tempest** roar I 

Onee more on the deck I stand. 

Of my own svift-glidiiig craft : 
Set sail I farewell to tiie land 1 

The gale follows fair abafL 
We ehoot through the sparkling foam 

like an ocean-bird set free ;— 
like the ocean-bird, our home 

We'll find far out on the sea 

The land is no longer in view, 

The clouds have begim to frown ; 
But iviUi a stout vessel and crew, 

We*U Fay, Let the storm come down! 
And tiie fiong of our hearts shall be. 

While the windi and the waters rave, 
A home on the rolling seal 

A life on the oeeaii wave I 



When the wa^ciy of liberty rang tiirongh the land. 
To arms sprang our fathers the foe to witiistand ; 
On old Bunker Hill their entreuehroents they rear, 
When tiie army i* joiued by a younff volunteer. 
<* Tempt not deatii r cried his friends; but he bade 

Saykg^ "Olit is sweet for cmr eoantiy to dial " 

The tempest ofhattle new rages and swells, 
■Mid the thunder ofeannon, the pealins of bells; 
And a Uglit, not of hattie, illumes yonder spire^ 
Beene of woe and destruction ;— *tis aiarlestowa o« 
inl 
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TT»e joung Tolunt^r he«4lpth not the Md trj. 
But in u nil tin, •• Ti« »wc<fl for our country to dieP 
With tniinnota ntid (mhiiuts the foe draweth near: 
A vnllry of nm>kctr3' cheiki their cnreer ! 
With tilt* dt'ad ii'ij theilyiti{; the hill-lile n atrown, 
Aiiil the »liout through our liiitt« ia, *'The day ia oar 

own!" 
•* Xot yot " cries the young ToIunt<>er, •• do they fly I 
Stand tirui I — it ia iwcct for our country to dia!* 

N<»w our powder la »pcnt. and they rally at^in;— 
"Ketroat!** aaya our chief, ** uuce uunniied we re- 
main r 
But tlie younj; volunteer linccra yet on the field, 
Ki-luctuht to flv, and di-ilainiii^ to vi«*ld. 
A i>hut ! Ah ! 'he fai^ I but IiIa life'*s latest aigh 
la, •• Tis •Wi'ct, O, 'ti* sweet for our country to diet* 

And thus Warren fell t Happy deatli 1 noble hXL ! 
To perish for country at Libert v'» call! 
^>hn(ild the ^a^ of iiiva»ion proftine evermore 
The blue of our scoa or the green of our aliorc^ 
May the hearts of our people re-echo that cry,— 
**1'\6 aweet, O, 'tis ewect for our country to die T 

o n Kccx aazKzak 

O ve keen breezes from the ndt Atlantie, 
Wiiich to tlie bench, where memory loves to vender. 
On your strong iiinions waft reviving coolueai^ 
Benu yoar course hither! 

For, in the surf ye scattered to the sunshine^ 
Did we not 6|>ort toi^etlier in my boyhood. 
Screaming for joy amid the fliishiiig breaktf% 
O ru'le coaipanionat 

Then to the meadows beautiful and frapmnt, 
Where the coy Sprint; beholds her curliest rerdort 
Brighten xi'ith smiles that niggetl seu-«ide h«iiilet» 
How would we hasten f 

Tliere under elm-trees affluent in foliage, 
Iligli o*er who^e summit hovered the sea-eagle. 
Through the hot, glaring uooiitide hftve we rested 
After our gambolsi 

Vainly the sailor called yon from your slamber: 
Like a glazed pavement bhone the level ocean ; 
While, with their snow-white canvasa idly drooping; 
Stood the tail vesseU 

And when, at length, exulting ye awakened. 
Rushed to the bi'och, and ploughed the liquid ecrca, 
IIow have I chased you through the shivered billowy 
In my frail ahallop! 

Playmates, old playmates, hear my {nrocation I 
In the close town f waste this golden aummer. 
Where piercing cries and sounds of wheels in motion 
Ceaselessly miuglei 

Wlien shall I feel your breath upon my forehead t 
When shall I hear you in the clm-treea* bmnehes t 
When shall we wrestle in tlie briny suigcs. 
Friends of my boyhood I 

PHILIP PENDLETON OOOKE-^Oini ESTEN OOOKBL 

Pmup Pendleton' CooKB, tho son of the late 
John R. Cooke, an eminent member of tlie Vir- 
ginia bar, was bom in Martinsbnrg, Berkeley Oo^ 
Va., October 26, 1816. lie entered Prinoeton 
College at the early ago of fifteen ; and alter com- 
pleting his courtie, studied law with his father at 
i¥inche8ter. lie wrote a few sketches in prose 
and verse for the Virginian, and the early num« 
bers of tlie Sonthom Literary Messenger. Before 
he was of age, ho was eogiaged in i»rafe«ioiial 



Eractice and also a married man. An ardent 
>ver of field sports, ami surroomled at his home 
on the Shenandoah near the Blue Ridge, with eyeiy 
teiniJtation for these piirsoits, he beoune a tho- 
rough 6port<:man. At this time, he penned a to- 
innnce of about three hundred lines, entitled 
Emily^ wbidi w:is published in Grahain^s Uagft- 
zine. This was followed by the FnnKMH Bal- 
IfidA, which spiK'artMl in a volume in 1S47. This 
was liis only scitorate nnblicntion. lie afterwards 
wrote port uf a novel, The Chet*il;er Jlerlin^ whidi 
ap{>eared, so far ns completoil, in tlie Southern 
Laternry Mcs^eDgcr. lie also wrote for the same 
peritKlical, the tales entitled John Carpe^ The TWe 
Country HouMti^ The OrtyorUs o/Haekwood^ The 
Crime of Andrew Blair^ Eryeicthon^ DanU^ and 
a number of reviews. 




IKSA, 



\h.v i,^>>- ' S««v 
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Mr. Cooke died snddenly^ Jannaiy ^ 1860^ «t 
the early age of thirty-three. 

With the exception of the Froissart BaOa^ 
which he wrote with great rupiditv, at the rmta 
of one a day, Mr. Cooke composed slowly ; and 
his published productions, felicitous as they are, 
do not, in tlie judgment of those who knew him, 
present a fhtt exhibition of the powers of fala 
mind. He shone in conversation, and was hi^^ily 
prized by all about him for his inteUectnal^^ 
social qualities. His manner was st^y and im* 
pressive. 

The poems of Mr. Cooke are in a bright aid- 
mated mood, vigorous without effort^ p rese r ila y 
the fhiedom of nature with the disdnfine of art. 
The baUads, versifications of old YtwmnCm abl- 
valrio stories, run off trippingly with thdr ipark* 
ling objeetive life. In iu rare and peeoUar axaat 
fence, In delicately touched senlinMati F 
Vane haa the merit of an antique i 
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I loved thee loog and dearly, 

Florence Vane ; 
lly life*8 bright dream, and early 

liatfa come again ; ^ ^ 
I renew in my fond TiBion, 

Mv heart's dear Pftin, 
My Dope, and thy aerisioo, 

Florence Vane. 

The ruin lone and hoaiy, 

llie ruin old, 
ItHiere thou didst mark my ttofj. 

At even told,-^ 
That 8Dot — ^the hues Elytiaa 

Of sky and plain— 
I treasure in my Tisaon, 

Florence Vane. 

Thou wast lovelier than the roaet 

In their prime ; 
Thy voice excelled the doses 

Of sweetest rhyme ; 
Thy heart was as a river 

without a main. 
Would I had loved thee never^ 

Florence Vanel 

But, fairest, coldest wonder! 

Thy glorious clav 
lieth the green sod imder— 

Alas the day! 
And it boots not to remember 

Th^r disdain — 
To quicken love's pale ember, 

Florence Vanei 

The lilies of the valley 

By young graves weep^ 
The pansies love to dally 

Where maidens sleep; 
Ha;f their bloom, in beauty vying. 

Sever wane 
Where thine earthly part is lying, 

Florence Vane! 



I love to forget ambition. 

And hope, in the mingled thought 
Of valley, and wood, and meadow, 

Where, whilome, my spirit caught 
Affection's holiest breathings — 

Where under the skies, with ma 
Young RoMilie roved, aye drinking 

Fh)m joy*B bright Castaly. 

I think of the valley and rirer. 

Of the old wood bright with blossoms ; 
Of the pure and chastened gladness 

Upspringing in our bosoms. 
I think of the lonely turtla 

80 tongued with melancholy ; 
Of the huo of the drooping moonlight^ 

And the starlight pure and holy. 

Of the beat of a heart roost tender, 

The sigh of a shell-tinct lip 
As soft as the land-tones wandering 

Par leagues over ocean deep ; 
Of A step as light in iU falling 

On the breast of the beaded Utk 
As tlM fill! of the faery rooonli^t 

On thdleaf of yott tnlip tree^ 



I think of these^nd the mumnir 

Ofbird, and katydid. 
Whose home is the grave-yard cypress 

Whose goblet the honey-reod. 
And tlien I weep I for Koealie 

Has gone to her early rest; 
And tlic green-lipped reed and the daisy 

Suck sweets from her maiden breast. 

Jonx EsTEN CoocK, a younger brother of the 

pre<*eding, is the author of a series of fictions, 

I produced with rapidity, which have in a brief pc- 




Hod gained him the attention of the public He 
was bom in Winchester, Fre<lerick county, Vir- 
ginia, November 8, 1830. When a year or more 
old, his father took np his residence on his estate 
of Glengary, near Winchester, whence, on the 
baniing of the house in 1639, the family removed 
to Richmond. Mr. Cookers fir^t pubflcation, if 
we except a few tales and sketches contributed 
to Harpers' and Putnam's Magazines, the Dterary 
World, and perhaps other jimrtials, was entitled, 
Leather Stocking and Sill\ or Euhter John 
Iffgerg and his Time$^ a Stojy of the Valley of 
Vtrginia^ from the press of the llar])crs in 18M. 
Tlie chief character, the hunter, is drawn from 
life, and is a specimen of manly, healthy, nioim- 
tain nature, effectively introduced in the gov do- 
mestic group around him. This was immediate- 
ly followed Dv the Youth qf Jrgtrton^or a Chro' 
nick f(f College Serajtee^ at WilUamthurgh^ in 
Viginut^ A J). 1764. The second title somewhat 
qoaliiies the serious purport of the first, which 
might lead the reader to look for a work of bio- 
graphy ; bat in fact, the book, with perhaps a 
meagre hint or two of tradition, isa fandfbl view 
of a gayer period than the presenti with the iViIl 
latitude of the writer of fiction. Love is, of 
course, a prominent snldect of the fttory, and to 
tenderiy and chivalrouhiy handled. Bcaroely had 
thcee looks made their api«nrance, almost ainiiil* 
taneoiislyi when a kmger work from tlie Muna, at 
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yet anonyinon^ K>Qroc, wn^ annoiinocd In 7^4 I 
Virginia ComtdiatiM^ or Old l)'ty$ in ths Old | 
J)'tininio9i^ ftlited froM the J/>W. of (7. EjHng^ \ 
ha'H^ Eiq. It is much tlie lar{;o-t, iu»d by far th© 
bent of the author's works thuH far. The Foene 
has the lulvanti'-je of one of the most capable r©- 
gioiH of romiursj in the country, the life and man- 
ners of Virj^inia in the pc-rio*! ju«<t prectMlinjr the 
Ucvolutioii, comhiniiiijtlie a<lvc»iure of wiNHlland 
anil fn»ntier hfo with tho wealth a»nl luxury of 
the sc.i-bturd. We are inlnxluc^d to one of tho 
old iiKniori.il hoine-'tcM.l"* on Jaimen river, where i 
the dr.imati* person.o have littlo el*^ t*» do than to \ 
dew'lopo thc'ir train and idiosvnonwies with a • 
freedom fettered only by the rulen of art and the j 
will of the writer. Tiie privilege is not sutrereil 
to pa<3 unimproved. Tlio whole Ixxik is rc«lulcut I 
of youth au<l p<K*tic su-wvptibility to the l>eautii»s I 
of nature, the charms of woinan, and the quick 
movement of life. S )'n» liliortio< arotiken with 
historical per-ionai;e'« — lluro is a Hitting study of 
Patrick Henry in a certain shrewd man in an old 
red cloak ; Par ^{)n Ta^ has doubtlc-w had \\U panillel 
am>n'^ tlie \\\\^ livinj; clergy and Bta,::e manager 
llalluii we know exi^te I, thou;rh wo trust with 
very diilerent attributes than those to which tho 
nccos-iiy of the plot hore subjects him. These 
arc all, ht)wevcr, but shadowy hints; theanthor's 
active fancy speedily carryinu him beyond literal 
realities. In its purely romantic spirit, and the 
variety an'* delicacy of its portraitures of tho sex, 
the Virj?i..ia Come lian^ is a work of liigh merit 
and promise. The ^uccess of this work induced 
Mr. C >oke to avow bis authorship, and take the 
benefit in litenitnro of his growing reputation, 
thou;^li siill devoted to his pr<>fession of tJie law. 

A subsequent publication from his pen, — ?till 
another, we believe, is announced, — ^is entitlctl .^Z- 
lie^ or the Ilntnan. C'>//)€'/y, a picture of life in tho 
old sense of the word, a repre-icutation of man- 
ners. It is a novel of the sentiinjuud school of 
the day, contrasting high and low life in the citv 
— ^the scene is laid at Kichm md — i young girl, 
who gives name to the book, furnishing the sun- 
beam to Uie social life in which she is ca<t. In 
this portrait of girlish life, the writer, as ho tolls 
us, ^^ has tried to show h()W a pure snirit, even 
though it ba in the bosom of a child, will run 
through tho variegato<l woof of that life which 
surrounds it, like a thread of pure gold, and that 
all who coTne in contact with it, will carry away 
something to elevate and purify them, and make 
them better.'* The character is in a mood in 
which the author has been most sucoossfuL 

The most noticeable duiracteristio of Hr. 
Ck>oke's stylo Is its g:iy, h.appy facility — ^tho proof 
of a generous nature. It carries the reader, in 
these early works, lightlv over any defects of art, 
and provides for the author an easy entrance to 
the best andienoe of the novclisti youth and wo- 
manhood. 

noLoemi io tm txmiira oommAiiii 
Hie memories of men are full of old romances; 
but they will not ip<»ik^nr tkolds^ Kins Arthur 
lies still wounded grievously, in the far IMand Tal- 
ley of Avilyon: Lord Omn in the mi^^ty death 
realm: Daloer the Beautif d, sought long by great 
nermoder, lives beyond He1a*s portals, and will 
bless his people som) day when he comes. But 



whenf King Arthur ever •« to come: 0dm wfll 
on€ day wiud hit htim and cUish hii wild hariMno 
cynibnU through the Nordland nines as he returm, 
but not in our generation: Haider will rise from 
uleep and shine again the white sun god on his 
world. But alway* these things wiU be: Aitlmr 
and the re#t are mcinwhile slc<i»in^ 

Romnnce is history : the illustrnUon may be tame 
— ihe tnith is melancholy. Because the men wh«« 
memories hold this history will not speak, it dia 
Hw.iy with theinl the greaC past go« deeper ai^ 
dcei^r into mist : becomes finally a dying stram ef 
music, and is no more rcuiembcwd for ever. 

Thinking these thoughts 1 have thought it well to 
set down here some incidents which took place on 
Virginia soil, and in wluch su ancestor of my 
family had no small part: to write my family ro- 
mance in a single word, and also, though fblloving 
a conuccting tliread, a leading idea, to 6i»eak briefly 
of the period to which these memories^ as I may 
call them, do attach. 

That period was very picturesque: illustrated ssd 
adomeo, as it surely was, by such fig^orcs as one 
seldom sees now on the earth. Often in my eveo- 
ing reveries assisted by tho paKial gloom remlUng 
fnim the struggles of the darkness and the dying 
firelight, I endeavor, and not whtdly without soe- 
ccM, to summon from their sleep these stalvsit 
cavaliers, and tender graceful dames of the far pas^ 
They rise before me and glide on ward — manly nces, 
with dear eyes and loRy brows, and firm lips 
covered with the knightly fringe: soft^ tender feces, 
with bright eyes end gracious smiles and winning 
gestures ; all the life and splendor of the post again 
becomes incarnate! Flow plain tlie embroidered 
doublet, and the sword-belt, and the powderetl hair, 
and hat adorned with its wide floating feather! 
How real are the ruffled breasts and hands, the 
Ions-flapped waistcoats, and the buckled shoes! 
And tlica the fairer forms: they come as plainly 
with tlicir loopcd-back gowns all fluttering with 
gold and silver flowers, and on tlieir heads great 
masses of curls with pearls interwoven! See the 
gracious smiles end musical movement— all the 
graces which made those dead dames so attractive 
to the outward eye — as their pure faithful natures 
ma«le them priceless to the eyes of the heart 

If fancy needed assistance, more than one portrsit 
hanging on my walls might afford it: Old family 
portraits which I often gaze on with a pensive plea- 
sure. What a tender maiden grace beams on me 
from the eyes of Kate Effingham yonder; smiling 
from the antique frame and blooming liVe a rsdisnt 
summei^-she was but seventeen when it wss taken 
— under the winter of her snow-like powder, and 
briglit diamond pendants, glittering like icicles I 
Tlie canvas is discolored, and even cracked in pbees^ 
but the little piece laughs merrily still--die eyes 
fixed penulventure upon another portrait hai^ng 
opposite. Tins is a picture of Mr. William Effiup- 
ham, the brave soldier of the Revolution, tak en » 
liis younger dnys, when he had jitst returned from 
college. lie is most preposterously dressed in flow* 
ing pcriwiff end enormous mfiles ; and hu eoot is 
heavy wiUi embroidery in gold thread: he b a 
han^ms young fellow, and excepting some pom* 
nosity in hu air, a shnide-looking, exeeUent, hooei* 

Over my fireplace, however, hangs the pletars 
which I value most— a portrait or my ancestor. 
Cliamp Eflingham, £s^ The form Is lorJly and 
erect ; the fi^e clear and p^ ; the eyes iUl of won- 
drous thought in their far depths The lips srs 
chiselled with extraordinary beanty, the brow neUs 
and hnagbativc— 4hs whcls faoe plahily giving la* 
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dication of fiery passion, mnd no Icm of tend<nr soft^ 
nos9«^ Often this face looka at me from the canvas, 
iind I fancy sometimes tliat the white hand, covered 
as in Yaodyke's pictures with its snowy lace, moves 
from the book it hoUls and raises slowly the fore- 
finger and ]>oints toward its owner*s breast The 
lil>s then seem to say, ''Speak of me as I was: no- 
thing extenuate : set down nought in mnlice !**— then 
the fire-light leaping up shows plainly that tliis all 
WAS but a dream, an4 tlie fine pale face is again 
only canvas, the white hand rests upon its book :— 
jny dream ends with a smile. 



It \rafl one of tliose pure days which, born of 
spring, seem almost to rejoice like living things in 
toe bright flowers and tender buds : — and slic was 
failing. 

All the mountain winds were faintly blowing on 
the smiling trees, and on the white calm brow of 
one who breathed tJie pure delightful airs of open- 
ing spring, before she went away to breathe the 
airs of that other land, so far away, where^ no snows 
come, or frost, or hml, or rain ; but springy reigns 
ever, sublimated by the light which slimes on 
figures in white garments round the central throne. 

She heard those figures callir.g, calling, calling, 
witli their low soft voices full of love and hope; 
callinff ever to her in the purple twilight dyng 
o*er the world; rejoicing every one that she was 
coming 

She looked upon the fiicea seen through mist 
around her, and oesought them smiling, not to weep 
for her, but look to tlie bright land where she was 
going — for her fnitli was strong. She begged them 
to take tender eare of the flower which lay but 
now upon her bosom, and not think of her. A 
Toice had told her in the niglit that she was woitetl 
for: and now tlie sun was fading in the west, and 
ahe must ga 

Alccstis-like she kissed (hem on their brows and 
pointed to the skies : the time had almo;»t come. 

She looked with dim faint eyes, as in a dream, 
upon that past which now had flowed from her and 
left her pure : — she saw the sunset wane away and 
die above the rosy headlands, glooming fast: — she 
murmured that her hope was steadfast ever; that she 
heard tlie angels ; that they called to her, and bade 
her say farewell to all that was around her on this 
earth, for now the expected time had come; 

Tlie tender sunset faded far away, and over the 
great mountains drooi)ed the snancled veil, with 
myriads of worlds all singing as iier heart was sing- 
ing now. She saw the rosy flush go far awny, ond 
die away, and leave tho earth : and tlien tlie voice 
said Cornel 

She saw a cross rise from tlie far bright distance, 
and a bleeding fonn : she saw the heavenly vision 
slowly move, and ever nearer, nearer, brighter with 
the light of heaven. She saw it now before her, and 
her arms were opened. The erand eternal stars 
came oat above— the sunset died upon her brow — 
she clasped the cross close to her bosom— and so fell 
asleep^ 

nn SBAni or ▲ iioiiaTAiir W Bi i na t soa uusan svooxnra 
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nis thongfata then seemed to wander to tines more 
deeply sunken in the post than that of tlie avent bis 
words touched on. waking he dreamed ; and the 
large eyes melted or fired with a thousand memories 
which came floeking to him, bright and Joyous, or 
moumfitl and sombra, but nil now transmuted by his 
almost ecstasy to one glowing mass <d purest gol4 
lla saw DOW phdnly much that had been dark to him 



before; the hand of God was in all, the provi^enee 
of that great almighty hiding in every autumn leaf 
which whirled away! 

Again, with a la»t lingering look his mental eyes 
surveyed tliat eventful bortlor past, so full of glori- 
ous splendor, of battle shocks, and rude delights; so 
full of beloved eyes, now dim, and so radiant with 
those fuccs and those hearts now cold ; again leaving 
the present and ell around him, he lived for a 
moment in that grand and beauteous past, instinct 
for him with so much splendc»r and regret 

But his dim eyes returned suddenly to those much 
loved faces round him; and tho^e tender hearts wer« 
overcome by the dim, shadowy look. 

Tlie sunset slowly waned away, niid falling in red 
splendor on the old gray head and stoi-m-beaf^ 
brow, lii'gered there lovingly and cheerfully. The 
old hunter feebly smiled. 

" You'll he good girls," he murmured wistfully, 
drawing his feeble arm more dofely round the 
children's necks, •• remember the old man, darlin'sT 

Caroline proft^ed her lips to the cold hand, sobbing. 
Alice did not move her head, which, buried in the 
counterpane, was shaken with pnesiouate soba 
• «•••«•• 

Tlie Doctor felt his pulse and turned with a 
mournful look to his brother. Tlien come those 
grand religious consolations which so sniootlie the 
pathway to the grave; he wos ready — always— 
God be thanked, the old man siiid ; he trusted in the 
Lord. 

^ And so the sunset waned away, and with it the 
life and sti ei<glh of the old stoini-^eaten mountaineer 
— so grand yet powerless, so near to deatli yet so 
very cheerful 

'•"I'm goin*," he Tniirmured, as the red orb touched 
the mountain, **rm goiii', n:y darlin's; I always 
loved you all, my children. Dai-lin*, don't cry," ne 
nun mured fe<bly to Alice, whose heart was near 
brcakir.g, •* don't any of you cry for me." 

The old dim eyes ngain dwelt tenderly on fhe lov- 
in|^ faces, wet with tears, and on tl:osc poor tn*m- 
Llmg lips. There came now to the aged face of the 
rude mountiiineer, an expression of grandeur and 
majesty, which illumined the broad brow and eyes 
like a heavenly light Then those eyes seemed to 
have found what they were seeking; and were 
abased. Tlieir grandeur changed to humility, their 
light to shadow, their fire to softr.ess and unspeak- 
able love. The thin feeble hands, stretchea out 
upon the cover, were agitated slightly, the eyes 
moved slowly to the window and thence retnmeo to 
the dear faces weeping round the bed ; then 
whispering : 

"The Lord is jgood to mel he told me he was 
comin' Tore the night was here ; come ! come — Lord 
Jesus— eome 1" the old mountaineer fell back with a 
low sigh--«o low that the old sleeping hound dreamed 
on. 

The life strings narted without sound ; and hunter 
John, that so long loved and cherished soul, that old 
strong form which had been hardened in so mauT 
storms, tliat tender loving heart — ah, more than all, 
that ^rand and tender heart — had passed as calmly 
as a little babe firom the cold shadowv world to that 
other world ; tho world, we trosti of Ught, and lovc^ 
and Joy, 

nOHACB BIKNXT WALLAd. 
IIORAOB BiNHBT WaLLACB, tho 60II of Jdui B, 

WaIUicO) an eminent lawyer of Philadelphia, was 
bom in that city, Fcbraory 26, 1817. Tho first 
two years of his oollegfnte eonrso were possod at 
the UniTsrsity of Penm^ylvaido, and tbs i 
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$n«» portion nt Princot-m C.»lU'«v\ wbcrehc \va.^Kra- 
<]nati*«l in 1H:J5. He f.t;nli' «! wlili mvat t!ion»i»>:h- 
licss llio 6riinc« of the law. and nt tlio n^ of 
twenty- *i'vcn contributed notes to Smith's S.*Iec- 
tions of Uvi'liiig C;x>os in various bran«']»oj of the 
Law, White and Tudor'si Soloction «il' lA»a<ling 
Ca^c^ in Equitv, and l)eci.sion«* of American 
Courts in several departments of the I«iw, which 
have lKM>n adopted wiiU cainnicndatiou by the 
lii;r!u»st lejral autlioritic*. 

His attention was, however, by no means con- 
fine 1 to profo-^Monal study. He devt»ted much 
time to seiefJtilic ^tlldy, and proj-cted »everal 
thoorieM on suhj^et-j coimeeted tlierewith, while in 
literature he produced an anonymous n«>vel, .S/«»n- 
/<y, whiolt, with many fatilts of cou'-trurtion, c m- 
tniiis jiftH^aizi"* of admirably exprc^^M-'d thoti^'ht 

Mr. Wallaoo publi-ihed a numUT of ariicles 
anonymously in rariou* pericnlicals. Ho was 
ranch interested in philo:iophical speculation, and 
bestowed much attention on the theory of Conitc, 
by whom he was hiijhlv prized. 

In April, 18 rj, Mr. Wallace failed f tr Knrope, 
and passed a year in En^'land, Germany, France, 
and Italy. On his return he devoted hiinM.-lf with 
renewed energy to literary pursuits H«s pro- j 
jected a series of works on ct»miu reial law, in r 
the preparation of wliich ho pn»po<e«l to devoto 
a year or two at a forei.^ univer>ity to the ex- 
clu-ivo study of the civil law. In the Kprinjr of 
1852 his eyesight beca-iio impaire<l, owin;^, as 
w.as aflerwardi disc )Vered, to the ineiident !»t;i;res 
of coniro-tion of the brain, pnKlueed by anduo 
mental excrti*)n. By advice of his physfcians ho 
embarked on the thirteenth of XovemlK^r for 
Liverpo<d. Findin;? no iiuprovement in bt^ con- 
dition on his arrival, he at o:ioo )>ri)ceeded to 
Paris in quest of medical advice. Hw cerebral 
disease increa-icd, and led to his death by suic'.dA 
At Paris, on the sixteenth of DecoMiber fulUnvinj». 
In 1855 a volume was published in Philadelphia 
entitled, Art^ Scenery^ and PhilMophy in Eurone; 
Bciii'j Fra'j}H€!\fn fr*nn (he Portfolio of t?ie late 
Jlorars Binney W'tltacey Eijnireyof Phil^Wphta, 
It contains a series of essays on tho principles of 
art, detailed criticisms on the principal European 
catliedrals, a few travellinff stetchos papers on 
Michael Angelo, Leonanloda Vinci, Fra Bartolo- 
mco, Pcru^no, and Kaphad, and aa article on 
Cotnto. 

Theso writings, tbongh not def^tgnod for publi- 
cation, and in many instanois in an unfinished 
state, d:8,)lay great de])th of tiionght^ command 
of language, knowledge of tho Iiistory as well as | 
Asthetio principles of art, and a finelv cultivated | 
taste. Occasional passa;;es are full of poetic 
imagery, growing naturally out of enthusiastic 
admiration of tlio subject in hand. Some of the 
finest of these passages occur In the ivmarks on 
tho Cathedral of Milan, a paper which, although 
endorsed by the writer ** very unfinished,'* and no 
(lonbt capable of finer elaboration, is one of the 
beet in the series of which it forms a portion. 

vn nmuoB ev n^ fsrtalk 
What a world within Life's open worid Is the in* 
torior of St Pctei^sl — a world of softnets^ bright- 
neti, and richness I— ^u«ing the seutlments in a refined 
rsptureof trsnqniUity— gratifying the imagination 
with splendors more various^ expaiMTe^ aad ^i»'^«m^ 



leM than the natural nnirerM from whieh we _ 
typical of that sphere of Bpiritual eoMckmsnea, 
whicli. before the mward-working energies of faith, 
archej itself out vithin maa*8 mortal being. When 
yua pu<i]i ai^ide the heavy enrtaiii that Teils the 
sanctuary from Uie world without* what a »howcr 
of hiph and solenm pleasure is thrown uiion your 
spirit I A glory of beauty fills all the Tabernacle I 
The mujcstv of a Perft»<f ion, that seems fragrant of 
delighlfulne**. fills it like a Prcseucc. Graodear, 
streii|:^h. solidity,— ^ug-^csUve of the fixed Infinite, 
— floiit unsphercd within those vaulted spaces, like 
clouds of lustre. The immensity of the sire, — the 
ntiliinitable richness of the treasures tliat have been 
lavi-hed uj>on its decoration by the enthusiastic pro- 
digality of the Catholic world through 8ucec#«ive cen- 
turie5.^1warf« Man and the Present, and leaves tha 
soul open to sctitinients of God and Eternity. Tha 
eye, as it glances along eohimn and archway, meeta 
nothing but variegated mnrbles and gold. Amoos 
the onianiciits of the obscure parts of the wall* ana 
piers, are a multitude of pictures, vast in magai* 
tu<le, transcendent in merit, — the roaster-pieces of 
the worlJv — the communion of St Jerome, — tha 
Burial of St Pctronilla,— the Transfiguration of tha 
Saviour, — ^not of perishable canvass and oils, bat 
wrought in mosaic, and fit to endure till Time itMif 
shall perish. 

It u the sanctuary of Space and Silencer Ko 
throng can crowd tlie<e aisles ; no sound of voicea 
or of organs can displace the venerable qnitt that 
brootls here. The i'ope, who fills the worid with all 
bis p<imnous retinue, fills not St Peters ; aad tha 
roar of his quired singers, mingling with the sono- 
rous chant of a host of priests and Ushoiv, stnigglea 
for an instant against thb ocean of stillness and 
then is absorbed into it like a faint echa Tho 
mightiest ceremonies of human worship,— celebrated 
by the earth's chief Pontiff, sweeping along in tha 
maguificence of the most imposing array that tha 
exi^^linff world can exhibit — seem dwindled into 
in«iffiiificance within this structure. Tliev do not 
explain to our feelings the uses of the builoing. Aa 
you stand within the gorgeous^ eelestial dwelling- 
framed not for man*s abode — ^tho holy silence, tha 
mysterious fragrance, the light of everhomin^ 
lamps, suggest to you that it is the hooM of inviai^ 
blc spirits, — an outer-court of Heaven, — ^visited, per- 
chance, in the deeper hours of a night that is never 
dark within iU walls, by the alUaered Awe itseIC 

Wlicn you enter St PeUr's, Religion, as a keal 
reality and a separate life, seems revealed to yoo. 
Far up the Tinde nave, the enonnous haldaehino oc 
jetty bronxe, with twisted columns and tint-Hka 
canopy, and a hundred bracen lamps, whose unez- 
tinguished fiame keeps the watch of Light arouDd 
the entrance to the crynt where lie the martyred 
remains of the Apostle, the rock of the church, gira 
an oriental aspect to the central alUr, which seena 
to typify the origin of the Faith which reared this 
Fana Holiest of the holy is that altar. Ko stap 
\em sacred than a Pope's may ascend to minislar 
before it; only on days the most angust m the ealaD- 
dar, may even the hand which is consecrated by tlia 
Ring of'^tlie Fisherman be stretched forth to tooah 
the vessels which rest on it At every hour, OTar 
some pari of the floor, worshippers may be saa^ 
kneeling, wrapt each in solitary penitence or ado- 
ration. The persons mystienlly habited, who Jomw 
aey noiselessly aeross die marble, bow and ernes 
, themseWes, as they pass before this or that qMft»1ia. 
j iokea the reeognitioa of something mysterlooi^ths4 
' k unseen, invbible. Bt day iUvminated hyra|a 
only from above, by night always Inndaaas wina 
-^Ued by aa atmo^ihera oC its awa» ml ' 
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not with the changing cold and lioat of t!»e rea9oiis 
without,— oxlialiug always a faint, delightful \^r- 
fume, — it lA the rvalni of piety,— the dime of devo- 
tion — a spiritual globe in the niidet of a material 
univcrae. 

rLinU O. HOLLAXD 
Was born of Xcw England i>arentage at Solon, 
Corthindt county, New York, April 14, 1 81 7. 1 1 is 
first- pul)livlicd work was a voluino viititloil The 
Being of God and the Iin mortal L\ffy in 1846, 
His aim was to assert the d«>ctrines of iJie divine 
existence and the iinmortalily of man by argu- 
ments derived fniin the elements of hmnnn nature. 
In 1841» lie publi>lie<l, at Bu>ton, a volinnc, i?<- 
Ti€W9 and Etf.-^i/s, It enibnice> an ehiborate i>aper 
on the character and pliilo^ophy of Confucius, an 
anah'sis of the 'genius of Channin^, an article on 
Natural Tlicology, and Essays on Genius, ]>cauty, 
the Intinite, Hannony, &o. This was fullowe^l m 

1852 by another vofunio entitled Etaays: atul a 
Drama in Fire Acts. The es^a^'s were in a «nu- 
lar ran^e with those of its prodecos-^or. The 
drama is entitled The Uighhrnd Treotftn^ and is ft 
version of the affair of Arnold and Andre. In 

1853 he published a Memoir of the JRer. Jo^ph 
Badger^ the revival preacher of tlic Chri>tian 
connexion.* Though luxuriant and prolix in ex- 
pression, with a tendency to <»ver statement in tlie 
transcendental style, the writing of Air. IloUand 
show him to be a student and thinker. 

TTe presicnt a pleasing passage from an Essay on 
•* American Scenery." 

TBB SrSQinaiA2CllA& 

It is difficult to imagine a more contmnous line of 
beauty than the course of the Susquehannah, a river 
whose mild grace and gentleness combined with 
power render it a messn^c of nature to the nlTectioos 
and to the tranquil consciousness. This trait of mild- 
ness, even in its proudest flow, seems to hover upon 
its banks and waters as tlie genius of the scene. Ko 
thunder of cataracts anywhere announces its fame. 
It is mostly the contemplative river, deiir to faney, 
dear to tlw: soul^s calm feeling of unrull^od peace. 
Tliis river of noble sources and many tributaries, 
traverses the vale of Wyoming, where, in other 
year% we have been deiiglited with its various sce- 
nery. Its mountain ramparts, which rise somewhat 
majestically to hail her onward nrogre.^s arc crowned 
with a vegetation of northern nr, whilst the verdant 
and fertile valley is graced with the foliage of the 
oak, ehestnut, and sycamore. At Korthumbcrland, 
where tlie east and the west branch nnite, the river 
rollB along with a noble expanse of anrface ; opposite 
the town rises, several hundred feet, a dark pen>en- 
dicnlar precipice of rock, from which tlie wnole 
prospect IS exceedingly pictoreequa. The Alleghany 
Mountains, which somehow seem to bear a pa'temal 
relation to this river, lend it the shadow of their pre- 
sence through great distanceiL These monntaina, 
though they never rise so high aa to give the hnpree- 
•ion of power and sublimity, are ncrer monotonom. 
Though they are not generally gothie, but of rounded 
iispeet» the northern ©art has those that are steep and 
abraptjdiamereeted and of not^ied and Jaesed out- 
!*»••, "Hi^ Suiqochannah b wealthy also in aborigf- 
Ml l^end. ana in abnnduii fbliagi^ Ita mde raft 
l&«wise aidi the pietura. U hm nanj beanUful 
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sourcod, particularly that In the loyely lake of 
Coorvcrstown ; and no thought concemine its destiny 
can be so eloquent as the one cxj^ressetl by our first 
American novelist whose name is alike honored by 
his countrymen and by foreign nationa He spoke 
of it OS ** the mighty Snt^qnehannah, a river to i^iiieh 
the Atlantic hei-eelf hos extendeil her right arm to 
welcome into her bos'oni.** Other scenery in Penn- 
sylvania we have met, which, though less renowned 
timn Wyoming and the Juniata, is not less romantie 
and bea\itifnl. A noble river is iiuleed the imngeof 
unity, a representative of humon tendencies, wherein 
many separate strivings unite in one main current 
of happiness and success. Man concentrates himself 
like a river in plans and purposes, and^^eek his unity 
in some chief end as the river seeks it ia the sea 

WILLIAM A JONES 
Is a member of a family long diFtiDguished for 
the eminent men it has furnished to the bar 
and the bench, in the state of New York, in- 
cluding the ante-revolntionaiy period. lie was 
bom in New York June 26, 1817. In 1836 he 
was graduated at Columbia CoUcge, and ia now 
attaclied to that institution as Uhrarian. Ilia 
contributions to the press have been numerous, 
chiefly articles in the deportment of criticb-m. 
To Dr. llawks's Church Beeord he furnislied an 
extended series of articles on Old English Profe 
Writers ; to Areturve rumcrous literary papera, 
and afterwards wrote for the AVhig and l>in^.o- 
cratio Reviews. lie has publi&hed two volumes 
of these and other EsFays and Criticisms: The 
Analyst^ a Collection of JUifeeUatteove Pavfr$^ 
in 1840, ami Ettsaye vpon Atitliure ahd Loole in 
1849. In the last year he also ];ub]ii<hcd a Me- 
morial of his fatlier, the late Hon. David 8. 
Jones, with an Ap])cndix, conlaining notices of 
the Jones Family of Queens County. 

A passage from an article in the Dcmc^ratfo 
Review exhibits, his (tyle, in a eulogy of a favor- 
ite author. 



"WilUnm Unzlitt we regard, all thtr^ considered, 
as the first of the regular critics in this nineteenth 
century, surpassed by ecvcral in some one particu- 
lar quality or acquibition, but sujKrior to them all 
in gcnerul force, originality, snd independenca 
With less scholarship coi.sidcrably than Hunt or 
Bouthey, he has more substance than either; with 
less of LamVs fineness and nothing of his subtle 
humor, he has a wider grnsp and altegether a more 
manly cast of intellect Ho has less liveliness and 
more smartness than Jcflfrey, but a far profounder 
insight into the mysteries of poesy, and apparently f 
a more genial sympathy with common liie. Then, 
too, what freshness in all his writings, "wild wit, 
invention ever new:* for although he disclaims 
having any imagination, he certainly ponessed cre- 
ative talent and fine h^genuitr. Most of his essays 
are, as has been well remarked, ** original creations," 
not mere homilies or didactic t]lese^ so much as a 
new illustration from experience aad observation of 
great tniths colored and set off by all the brilliont 
aids of eloquence^ fiincy, and the ehoiecal atorea of 
aceiimQiatioik 

At a Uteranr aritio be may be placed rather 
among the in&pendcnt jndgrt af original power 
than among the trained eritiM of edncation and a^ 
qnlreroenta He relies almesi entirely on Individual 
impressions and perional feelinft, tboa giving a 
eharro to hit writing*^ qaha apaii flm% and iado- 
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pendent <vf, their piirely critical excellencies. * 

iTiough he Ua* iii'^cr pulili-hed an uuloliiugiaphy,* • 
yet ttil of his works are, in a certain »oni>«, contos- 
gions. He {H>ur4 out his fevling^ on a theme of inte- 
rest to him, and trrat^ the iniptiKrs of hie heart and 
the movetaents of hi« mind as historical and philo- 
•ofthical dHta. Tliough be almost invarinhly tnistt i 
hiin<i'lf, he U ahii<>,t a^ invatiably in the rights •• 
For, OS (omc are born poet*, w he too was born a 
critic, with no niuiU infu»ioQ of the |''Ot.'tie ehamcter. 
Anulytic iud^rno.it (of the Tcry tii»e*t and rarest 
kiii«l). a:)<i [K>clic fancy, naturally rich, and rco* 
dcrcd still inorc copious and brilliant by tiie golden « 
a<'io^-iationsof his life, early intercourse with honor- 1 
able poets, and a mo^t npprccintive f-yiniuiihy with t 
the nia«tcr-pic "c* of poe-^y. Admir.'bU as a ge:iial * 
crilic on b»uk4 and men, of manners ond character, ; 
of |)liilov»p'iL':al nysto ns and theories of ta<te and \ 
art, yet he ii i.jore cjpe.MaMy the genuine critic in 
hia f ivorite wilUs of art nnd poo<y; politics and 
tlic true litcr.i*ure of real life — tho do:nestie novel*, 
the drutni, aid t>ie bcllc^lcllrci^ 

As a descriptive writer, in his best pr*«sages, he 
ranks with Hurke and llouisean; in dohncatiun of 
se-itiment, and in a rich rhclorio.xl v<»in, he has whole 
p:\5?s worthy of Taylor or Lord Bicon. There is 
nothing in M»i n'llay for prof-iu'id goi*geous dcola- 
milioa, superior t3 the ch;ira 't jr of Coleridcjc, or of 
Milt >n, or of Riiikc. or of a s?«>ro of men of genius 
who<e portraits he has painted with love and with 
power. In P/^^o criiici-iin who has done so much 
for the noveli<ts, tha ejsiyiU*, writers of comedy; 
for the old dr imiti^ts a:id eld?r posts t Lamb's fine 
nolo arc m?re note* — 'Joleri Iga's improvised criti- 
ci^m< are in-"*oly frifr ne.itary, while if Hazlitt has 
b >rro\vo 1 t'l 'ir opi'iii>a4 in 8:>'ne cases, he has made 
nrich ra'>re of the n thai they could have done 
thcmsclvdiL ColeriJjjo was a pjct — Lunb A hu- 
morist. To nci'.h>r ol* thc^e char;ictc.*s hal Hazlitt 
any f.ur prote.Hioas, for with all his fancy he had a 
mcliphy^ictl undori!Aidins; (a bid ground for the 
tender pla'it of pos^y tT> Aonrtsh in), and to wit and 
hum)r lie laid no claim, being too much in earuest 
to indulge ia plci^aitry a-id jo3tiug — though he has 
satiric wit at will ami the very keenest sarctism. 
Ma;iy of his papers arc prose satires, while in others 
there are to b3 foan I cXv]nisit3^>az (Te^pritt delicate 
banter, a'td the purest iutelloctual rcfiuenients upon 
works of wit and humor. In all. however, the cri- 
tical quality predo-ninatci, be the form that of essay, 
eriticum, SKCtch, biography, or even traveltp 

THOMAS WILUAM PABSONSi 
Tqb antbor of a translation of The First Ten 
Ciintoi of the I/^fenio of Dants^ published in 
1843, and of a volame of original Poerm in 
183 ^ is a native of, and resident at, Boston. His 
writings bear witnesd to hia sound dassic:)! edu- 
cation, 03 well as to the fraits of foreign travel 
The tronshitton of Dante, in the stiiiza of tho 
original, has been much admired by scholars. 
The Poems exhibit variety in playlhl satire, 
epistle, ballad, tho tale, description of nature, of 
European antiquities, and the occasional record 
of personal emotion. In oil, the subject is oon> 
trolled and eJovated by the hinguage of art. It is 
the autlior*s hnmor in the Epistles ^vhich open 
the volume to address several foreign celebrities 
In the character of on English traveller In Ameri- 
ca, writing to Charles KemUe on the drama; to 
Eaword Moxoni die London publlsheri on the 
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state of letters; and to Rogers and Landor on 
}x)ctry and art genfrolly. lu tlie Epistle to Luw 
dor, the coitipanitivcly liairen objects of Ameri- 
can antiquities arc placed by the side of tlie storied 
associations of Italy. The land Is pictured as 
existing; ^in Saturn's reign before the stranger 
came,** like the wa<e Missouri ; when the view 
li changed to the Roman era: — 



Soon as they rose — the OapHolion lords— 
The land grew nacred and beloved of God; 

Wficre'er they earned their triumphant swords 
Glory sprang forth and sanctified the sod. 

Xay, whether wandering by Prorineial Rome, 
Or British Tjrne, we note the GBsai'a tracks. 

Wondering how iii^ from their Tarpeian flown. 
The anibitioos es^es bore the prstor^s axei 

Those to^*d father*, those eqnestriaa kin|cs. 
Are still oar masters — aliU within ns reign. 

Bom thoui;h we may have been beyoad the springs 
Of Britaiii*a floodA-beyond the outer main. 

For, while the mn»ie of their langniige lasts, 

They shall not perish like the painted men- 
Brie f-hved in memory as the winter's blasts I— 
>Vho here once held the monntain and tlie gle& 

From them and theirs with eold regard we turn. 

'Vhe wreck of polished nations to survey, 
Kor care tho ravage attributes to lenm 

Of souls that struggled with barbarian clay. 

With what emotion on a coin we trace 
Ye9j>asian*s brow, or Trajan's ehostened smiley 

But view with heedless eve the murderous mace 
Aud checkered lauce of Zealand's warrior^SL 

Here, by the plonghman, as with daily tread 
He tracks tiie furrows of hb fertile ground, 

I>ark locks of hair, and thigh-bones of tlie daid, 
Spear-heads, and skulls, and arrows^ oft are fomid. 

On such memorials mwoneemed we ^ue; 

No trace returning of the glow divine. 
Wherewith, dear WaltckI in our Eton days 

We eyed a fragment from the Palatine. 

It fired us then to tnee upon the map 

The forum's line— prood empires church-jard 
paths- 
Ay, or to finger bat a marble serap 

Or stucco piece frem Diodetians baths. 

Gellinrs workmanship could nothing add. 
Nor any casket^ rich with gems and goldl^ 

To the strange value every pebble had 
0*er which perhaps the Tiber's wave%ad rolled. 

One of the longer poems — Ghetto di Roma, a 
story of the Jewish proscription — is admirably 
told; pietnrcsqne in oetml, dniide In movementi 
and tne pathos effectively mamtaSned wlthoul 
apparent effort. The lines On ^e Death ^f 
vanid Wdmtar are omong the ablest whm 
that occasion prodnoed. Tlie chaste and ezprae- 
sive lines, St^narCe Bitriai^ are the record of a 
real inddent. The friend of the author whose 
Amend Is llimDy described, was Mr. David 
Stenari RobertMm, a gentleman well known by 
his elegant mnd hospitality at his residence al 
Lancaster to the wHa and good society of Boston. 

The healthj ol jeetive ufe of tlie poenMs and 
their finldied expression, will aecnro them a 
reputation king aiter many of tho foeblo litanxy 
affeotathNHi cf tlia di^ are togottan. 
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See, from tliia eonnterfcit of him 
Whom Amo sliall remember loo|f. 
How fttom of lineament, bov grim, 
llie father was of Tuscan ■ong. 
There but the burning sense of wrong, 
Pcrpcttia] care and scoru, abide ; 
Bmoll friendsliip for the lordly throng; 
Distrust of all the world beside. 

Faithful if this wnn image be, 

Ko dream his life was — but a fight ; 

Could any Beatrice see 

A lover in that anchorite t 

To that cold Ghibolinc's gloomj sight 

Who could have gues.<ed tlie visions e< 

Of Beauty, veiled with heavenly light» 

In circles of eternal flame t 

The lips OS Cnmse*s cavern elose, 
Tlic chocks with fast and sorrow thin. 
The rigid front, almost morose, ^ 
But for the patient's hope within, 
Declure a life whose courf^c hath been 
Unsullied still, though still severe. 
Which, tlirough the wavering days of on. 
Kept itself icy-chaste and clear. 

Not wholly such his hoggnrd look 
When wandering once, forlorn, ho strayed. 
With no companion save his book. 
To Corvo*s hushed monastic shade ; 
Where, as the Benedictine laid 
His palm upon the pilgrim guest, 
Tlie single Doon for which he prayed 
The convent's charity was rest»* 

Peace dwells not here — this nigged iae« 
Betrays no spirit of repose ; 
The sullen warrior sole we trace. 
The marble man of many woe& 
Such was his mien when first arose 
The thought of that strnnge tale divine. 
When hell he peopled witli his foes, 
The scourge ot many a guilty line. 

War to the last he waged with all 
The tyrant canker-worms of earth ; 
Baron and duke, in bold and hall. 
Cursed the dark hour that gave him birtii; 
He used Rome's harlot for his mirth; 
Plucked bare hypocrisy and crime; 
But valiant souls of knightly worth 
Transmitted to the rolls of Tune. 

O, Time I whose Terdicts mock our owni 
Tlie only righteous judse art thon; 
That i>oor, old exile, sad and lone, 
Is Latium's other Viboil now: 
Before his name the nations bow ; 
Bis words are parcel of mankind. 
Deep in whose nearto, as on his broir 
The marks hare sunk of Damte'i mind. 



snoABiTs BvaiAL 
Tlie bier is ready and the mourners wa!t| 
The funeral ear stands open at the gate^ 
Bnn^^ down our brother ; bear him gptly, too; 
Bo, frtendi, he always bore himself with yon. 
Down tho sad itairease, from the darkened room, 
For tho firti time, he comes In sileut gloom : 
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Who ever left this hospitable door 
Without his smile and warm ** good-bye," before t 
Kow we for him the parting word must say 
To tlie mute threshold whence we bear his clay. 

Tfie lilow proeofffion lags upon the rood,-^ 

T is heavy hearts that make the heavy load ; 

And all too brightly glares the burning noon 

On the dark pageant — be it ended soon ! 

The ()uail is piping and the locust sings, — 

O grief, thy contrast with these joyful things 1 

What pain to see, amid our task ct woe. 

The laughing river keep its wonted flowl 

His hawthorns there — his proudly-waving com— 

And all so flourishing— and so forlorn 1 

Ilis new-built cottage, too, so fnirly planned^ 

Whose chimney ne'er shall smoke at his comman>3. 

Two sounds were heard, that on the spirit fell 
With sternest moral— one the passing bell I 
The «>thcr told the history of the hour, 
Life's fleeting triumph, mortal pride and power. 
Two trains there met — the iron-sinewed horse 
And the black hearse — the engine and the corse! 
Haste on your track, you fiery-winged steed I 
I hate your presence and onprove your speed ; 
Fly I with your Ciigcr freight of breathing men, 
And leave these mourners to tlicir march ogaini 
Swift ns my wish, they broke their slight delay. 
And life and dcatli pur&ucd their separate woy. 

The solemn service in the church was held. 
Bringing strange comfort as the anthem swelled, 
And back we ^re him to his long repose. 
Where his great elm its evening shadow throws — 
A sacred si)ot! Tlicre often he hatli stoo<]. 
Showed us his harvests and pronounced them good; 
And we may stand, with eyes no longer dim. 
To wateh new harvests ana remember him. 

Peoee to thee, Sttuart!— «nd to us I the All-wise 

Would ne'er have found thee readier for the skiea 

In his large love lie kindly waits the best, 

Tlie fittest mood, to summon every guest ; 

So, in his prime, our dear companion went, 

When the youn^ soul is easy to repent : 

Ko long purgation shall he now require 

In black rcnii»rse — ^in penitential fire; 

From what few frailties might have stained hit 

mom 
Our tears may wash him pure as he waa bom. 

JOHN W. BBOWK. 

John W. Brown was bom in Sohonoctady, New 
York, Angust 21 , 1814, ond was graduated at Union 
College in 1832. Ho entered the General Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1833, and on the completion 
of his course of stndy was ordained Deacon, Jnly 
8, 1836, and took cliarco of a parish at Astoria, 
Long Island, with which be was connected durinff 
the remainder of his life. In 1888 he established 
a school, the Astoria Female Institute, which he 
conducted for seven years. In 1845 he became 
editor of the Protestant ChurcLmao, a weekly 
periodical In the fall of 1848 Mr. Brown visited 
£un»pe for the benefit of his health. He died at 
Mai! a on Easter Monday, April 9, 1849. 

In 1848 l^fr. Brown published The Chriitmoi 
Belh : a Tale </ ffoly Tide : and ether Peetm^ 
A Tolame of ple^ng verses suggested by the let- 
•om and servicer of his church. 

In the Ohrit^tmas Bells he has descrihed with 
heaaty and feeling the effect of the holy fiorvloei 
of thetoasoii upon the oldand yoongi The poem 
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Mr. Brown was also the antbor of Comtanee^ 
Virginui^ Julia 0/ Baia^ and a few other proso 
tales of a religious character for young readers. 



The bcUs — the bclla — ^tho Christmas bells 

IIow merrily they ringl 
As if they folt tlie jov they tell 

To every liiimao thing. 
Tlie siWcry tones, o*er vale and hill. 

Are swelling ffoft and clear, 
As» ^ave on wave, tlie tide of found 

Fills the bright atmosphere. 

The bells — the merry Cliristmas bells, 

Tlicy*re ringing in the room 1 
They ring when m the eastern sky 

The polden light is born ; 
They nng, as sunshine tips the hills. 

And gilds the village spire- 
When, through the sky, tlie soyereign sun 

Rolls his full orb of'iare. 

Tlie Christmas bells— the Christmas bells, 

Ilow merrily they ringl 
To weary hearts a pulse of joy, 

A kindlier life they bring. * 
Tlie poor man on his couch of straw. 

The rich, on downy bed, 
Hail the glad sounds, as voices sweet 

Of angels overhead. 

The bells — ^the silvery Christmas bells, 

0*er many a mile tliey sound I 
And household tones are answering them 

In thousand homes around. 
Voices of chihlhood, blithe and shrill. 

With youth's strong accents blend. 
And manhood's deep and earnest tones 

With woman's praise ascend. 

The bells— the solemn Christmas bells. 

They Ve calling us to prayer ; 
And hark, the voice of worshippers 

Floats on the morning air. 
Anthems of noblest pniise there'll bo. 

And glorious hymns to-day, 
Tx Deums loud— and olorias: 

Come, to the church — away. 

JOHN LOrnROP MOTLET, 
A MBMBBR of a Boston family, and graduate of 
Harvard of 1881, is the author of two novels of 
merit, MortorCi Hope^ or The Memain of a Pro" 
^ncial^ and Merry Mount^ a Bomanee ^f the Mae- 
iochusette Colony. 

The first of these fictions appeared in 1889. 
The scene of the opening portion is laid at Mor- 
ton^s Hope, a ouiet provincial country-seat in 
the neighborhooa of Boston. In consequence of 
disappointment in a love affair, the hero leaves 
his country and passes some time among the Ger- 
man University towns, the manners of which are 
introduced with effect Towards the middle of 
the second volume, he is summoned home by the 
news of the death of his nnole, and a bint m>m a 
relative that the fortune which this event places 
in his hands can be better employed in the service 
of his country, now engaged in the struggle of 
the Revolution, than in an aimless foreign resi* 
denoe. He retnms home, becomes an officer in 
the Oontlnental army, distinguishes himseli^ and 
regainfi his lost ndstresa. 

In Merry Mount the anthor has availed him- 
self of the piotoresque epiaode of New Eni^aiid 



history presented in the old narrative of Thomss 
Morton, of which we have previously given an 
account .♦ Both of these fictions are written with 
spirit ; the descriptions, which are frequent, are 
Ciirefully elaborated ; and tlie narrative is enliven- 
ed with frequent flai«hes of genuine humor. 

Mr. Motley is at present residing at Dresden, 
where he has been some time engaged in writing 
a History of Holland, which will no doubt \yro\t 
a wor.v of high merit, as an animated and vigor- 
ous [K>rtraiture of the Dutch struggle of indepen- 
dence 

oomaiOK!!— raoM koktox^ son. 
Gottingen is rather a well-built and handsoms 
looking town, with a decided look of the Middle 
Ages obout it Altliough the college is new, the town 
is ancient, and like the rest of the German Univer- 
sity t<}wns, has nothing external, with tlie exception 
of a plain-looking building in brick for the liwrnry. 
and one or two othera for natural eoUectiona, to re- 
mind you that you are a^ the seat of an iostitnti<m 
for education. The professors lecture, each on his 
own account, at his own house, of which the base- 
ment floor is generally made use of as an andito- 
riiun. The town is walletl in, like most of the eon- 
ti'.ientnl cities of that date, although the ramparts, 
planted with linden-trees, have since been converted 
mto a pleasant promenade, which reaches quite round 
the town, and is furnished with a gate and guard at 
the end of each princiiial avenue. It is tliis carefiai 
fortification, combined with the nine-story houses, 
and the narrow streets, which imparts the compact, 
secure look peculiar to all the German towna. The 
effect is forcibly to remind you of the days when the 
inhabitanto were huddled snugly togetlier, like sheep 
in a sheep-cote, and locked up safe from the wolndi 
attacks of Uie gentlemen highwaymen, the rums of 
whose eastles frown down from the neighbonnDg 
hilU 

The houses are generally tall and ^unt. eonsisi- 
ing of a skeleton of frame-work, filled in with brick, 
with the original rafters, embrowned by time, pii^ 
jectiog like ribs through the yellowish etuceo wliieb 
covers the surface. They are full of littie windows, 
which are filled with little panes, and as they are 
built to save room, one upon another, and^ eonae- 
qnently rise generally to eight or nine stories, the 
inhabiUnts invariably Uve as it were in layei& 
Hence it is not nneommon to find a profeKor occu- 
pving the two lower stories or strata, a tailor above 
the professor, a student upon the tailor, a beer-sdler 
conveniently upon tlie student, a washerwoman upon 
the beer-merchant, and perhaps a poet upon the 
top; a pyramid w^ith a poet for its apex, and a pro- 
fessor for Uie base. 

The solid and permanent look of all these edifiess, 
in which, from the composite and varying etrle of 
architecture, you might read the historjr of nsJf a 
dozen centuries m a single house, and which looked 
as if built before the memory of man, and like to 
last for ever, reminded me, by the assooiatioa of eoa- 
trast, of the strogglmg towns and villagea of Ame- 
rica, where the houses are wooden boxes, worn out 
and renewed every fifty years; where the dtiei 
seem only temporary encampments, and where, till 
people learn to build for the future as well aa ths 
present, there will be no history, exeepi in pea aad 
ink, of the ehanging centuries in the eountty. 

As I passed up the street, I aaw on the lower sloiy 
of a sombre-looking house, the whole legend orSaai- 
son and Delihdi rudely carved in the browa frs»% 
itone, whieh formed the abutmenU of tha liowM e^ 
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poeitc; a fantastie sign OTcr a portentous shop tirith 
ui awniiig cwtcutatiously extended over the side- 
walk, annouiieed the cafd and icc-«hop : overhead, 
from the gutters of each of the red-tiled roofs, were 
thrust into mid-air the grim heads of dragons with 
loug twisted iiceks, portentous teeth, and goggle 
eyes, serving, as 1 learned the first rainy day, the 
|)oaceful purpose of a water spout; while on the 
side^ walks, and at every turn, I Siiw enough to con- 
vince me I was in an university town, although 
there were none of tlio U5ual architectural iudien- 
tioits. As we passed the old gothio church of St 
Nicholas, I observed tlirough tlie open windows of 
the next house, a party of students smoking and 
playing liilliards, and 1 recognised some of the faces 
of my Leipzig acquaintance. lu the street were 
plenty of others of^ all varieties^ 8ome, with plain 
caps and clothes, and a meek demeanour, sneaked 

auictly tlirough tlie streets, with ])ortfolios under 
iieir arms. 1 ob^scrved the carc^ with which they 
turned out to tiie left, and avoided collision with 
every one they met. These were camels or ** stu- 
dious students^ returning from lecture— others swag- 
gered along the side-wulk, turning out for no one, 
with clubs m tlieir hands, and bull-dogs at their 
heels— tlicse were dressed in marvellously fine cans 
and polor.aise coats, covered with cords and tassels, 
tnd invaiittbly had pipes in their mouths, and were 
fittr-d out with the proper allowance of spurs and 
monstachios. Tlicse were ** Rcnomists,** who were 
always ready for a row. 

At almost every comer of the street was to be 
seen a solitary individual of tliis latter class, in a 
ferocious fencing attitude, bmndishing his club in 
the air, and cuttir^ carto and tierce in the most 
alarming manner, till you were reminded of the tru- 
eulent Grcgorv's advice to his comi>auion : '* Remem- 
ber thy swashing blow." 

All along the street, I saw, on looking up, tlie heads 
and shoulders of students projecting from every win- 
dow, lliey were arrayed in tawdry smoking caps 
•nd heterogeneous-Iookmg dressing gowns, with the 
long pipes and flash tassels depending from their 
mouths* At his master's side, and looking out of 
tlie same window, I observed, in many instances, a 
grave and philosopliical-looking poodle, with equal- 
ly grim rooustnchios, his head reposing contempla- 
tivelv on hb fore-paws, and engaged apparently, 
like his master, iu ogling tlie ponderous bouMsmaids 
who were drawing water from the street pumps. 

We paMcd thixiugh the market sauarc, with its 
•otique fountain in the midst,and filled with an admi- 
rable collection of old women, some washing clothes, 
ind some selling cherries, and turned at last into the 
Nagler Strasse. This was a narrow street^ with toll 
rickety houses of various shapes and sizes, arranged 
on each side, in irre^lar rows; while the gaunt 
gable-ended edifices, sidling up to each other in one 
pUico till the opposite aide nearly touched, and at 
another retreating awkwardly back as if ashamed 
to show their fiiees, gave to th« whole much tlie ap* 
pearance of ft country dance by unskilful perform- 
•m Suddenly the |>oatilUon drove into a dark, 
yawning doorway, which gaped into the street like 
ft dragon's mouth, and drew up at the door-step of 
the «• King of Prussia.* The house bell Jingled— 
the dogs Wkcd— two waitora let down the steps, ft 
third Mixed ue by the legs, ftnd nearly pulled uaout 
•f the cftrriage in tlio cxcesa of their officiouaneaa: 
while the landlord mode hla appearance cap in^na 
on the Uircahold, and ofter aalutiug ua in Latin, 
Foliah, French, and &)glbh, at lost informed us In 
Mn Gtrmaa, whieh waa the only language ho real- 
V knew, that he waa very glad to have the honour 
m "feoonunendliig hlnaelf lo vft.* 



We paid our •* brother-in-law," as you must always 
call tlie postillion in German}', a magnificent driuik- 
geld, ana then ordered dinner. 

SAMUEL A. HAMMETT. 

Mr. IIammett whs bom in 1816 nt Jewett City, 
Connecticut Alter being }n*aduated at the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York, ho pas&icd some 
ten or twelve years in tlio South- wevt, engaged in 
mercantile pursuits, and for a portion of the time 
03 Clerk of the Di>trict Court of Montgomery 
county, Texas. In 1848 he removed to New 
York, where he Iios since resided. 

^(r. Uamniett has drawn largely on his frontier 
experiences in his contributions to the Spirit of 
the Times, Knickerbocker, Democratic and "Whiff 
Reviews, and Literary AVorld. He haspublished 
two vohunes — A Stray Yanlee in Texa^ and 
Tfi€ Wonderful Adveutvrea of Captain Priest^ 
with the scene Down East. They are sketchy, 
humorous, and inventive. 

uow I CAvenr a cat, aka what i nm with xv— vsok a 

STKAT TANKBS IM TBXAS. 

At last behold us fairly located upon the banks of 
the river, where Joe had selected a fine, hard shingle 
beach upon which to pitch our cnnip. This same 
camp was an extcmporftncous nffuir, a kind of al 
fresco home, fonned by setting up a few crotches to 
sustain a rude roof of undressed shirgles, manu- 
fncturcd impromptu, — ^thcre known as "boards,"— 
sunported upon diminutive rafters of cane; 

Tliis done, a cypress suitable for a car.oe, or 
" dug out," was selccteil, and in two days shnped, 
hollowed out, and launched. Fairly embarked now 
in the business, I found but little difiiculty in ob- 
taining a supply of green trout and other kinds of 
river fish, but the huge "Cats" — ^where were they t 
I fished at earh' morn and dewy eve, ere the light 
had faded out from the stars of morning, and after 
dame Kature had donned her robe de nuit, — all was 
in vain. 

Joe counselled patience, an.d hinted tiiat the 
larger species of "Cats" never ran but during a 
rise or fall in the river, and must Uien be fished for 
nt night 

One morning, heavy clouds in the north, and the 
sound of distant Uiunder, informed us that a storm 
was in progress nenr the head waters of our stream. 
My rude tackle was looked after, ar.d bait prepared 
in nnticipation of the promised fifJi, which tiie per- 
turbed waters of the river were to incite to motion. 

Night came, and I left for a spot where I knew 
the Cats must frcauent; a deep dark hole, imme- 
diately above a sedgy flat My patience and per- 
severance at le!;gth met with their reward. I felt 
Bomcthing very cai^efully examining the bait, and 
at last tired oif waiting for the bite, struck with 
foree. 

I had him, a huge fellow, too ; backwards and 
forwards he dashed, up and down, in and out No 
fancy tackle was mine, but plain and trustworthy, 
at least so I fondly imagined. 

At last I trailed the gentleman upon the aedsft, 
and woa upon the eve of wading m and aecurtngj 
him, when a aploah In the water which threw it w 
every direction, announce that aoroethlng new had 
turned up, and away went I, hook, and line. Into the 
black hole below. At thia moment my tackle port- 
ed, tlie robber— whether alliffator or gar I knew nol 
—disappeared witii my lioir captured prey, oad I 
orawled out upon the bank In ft pleaaad numon 
My fiahlog waa llnlahod ftir tbo tTtolagi Vol 
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Mpiuring the tnekle m hest I eonH easting the 1in« 
ngaiu into the pool, and fixing the |K>le firnily in the 
ktiut-liole of a fallcQ tree, I alMuidoiied it, to fith 
upon it* own book. 

When I eroie in the moniing. a cold ^norther* 
va^ bUiwing fiercely, and the river had risen in the 
world during the night The log to which my 
pole had foriuod a teini>orarv attachment, hai taken 
ite departure for paru unknown, and was in all 
iiuinaa probability at that moment engaged in 
making ao cxpcriiuetital Yoyaga on account of 
•• whom it may concern.' 

The keen eye* of Joe, who hud been peering up 
and down t'le river, however, discovered tomething ! 
upon the opi>o«ite title that bore a strong re^em- ; 
blAoco to the missing pole, and when the sun had 
fairly ri^cn, wc found th:it there it s ircly was, and 
moreover its bowing to V\e water's c<lge, and subse- 

Jinent straightening up, gave proof tliat a fi^h was 
n&t to the line. 

Tlie northern blast blew shrill and coM, and the 
ordinarily ge »tlo currc:»t of the river was now a 
mnl torre.it, lathing the banks in its fury, and 
founing over the rocks and trees timt obstructed its 
increased volume. 

Joe and I looked despairingly at each other, and 
shook our heads in silc.ice and in sorrow. 

Yet there was the pole waving to and fro, at 
times when the fish would repc-it his efforts to 
escape — it was wor>c than the Cup of Tantalus, and 
after bearing it as lo.ig as I could, I prepared for a 
plunge into the maldened stream. One plunge, 
however, quite satisiic.l tnc; I was tlirowii back 
upon tire shore, cold and dispirited. 

Diiring the entire day there stood, or swung to 
and fro, the wretched pole, now upright as^ a:i or- 
derly «erg^^ant, now bending down and ki^^ng tlio 
waters nt its feet 

The &ight I bore until flesh and blood could no 
more e.idure. The sun had sunk to rest, the twi- 
light was fading nwav, and the stars were bccinuing 
to peep out from thefr sheltering places inquiringly, 
as if to know why the ui^ht came not on, when I, 
stung to the soul, determined at any hazard to dare 
tlie ventureu 

Wringing the hand of Joe, who shook his head 
dubiously, up the stream I bent my course until I 
reached a point some distance^ above, from which 
tlie current passing dashed with violence against 
the bank, and shot directly over to the rery i^pot 
where waved andwap;<;ed my wretched ro'l,eribl)el 
by the waters, and cabined and confined among the 
logs. 

1 plunged in, and swift as an arrow from the bow, 
the water hurried me on, a companion to its mad 
.eareer. The point was almost gained, when a shout 
from Joe called mv attention to tlie pole: alas, the 
fish was gone, and the line was streaming out in the 
fierce wind. 

That night was I avenged ; a huge eat was borne 
home in triumph. How 1 took it, or where, it mat- 
ters not ; for so much time having been occupied in 
narrating how I did not, I can spare no more to tdil 
how I did. 

The next point was to decide as to the cooking of 
him. Joe advised a barbaene; '*• fine fellow like 
that," he said. ** with two inches of clear f'lt npon 
his back-bone, would make a noble feast" Let hot 
the two inches of clear fat startle the inercdulont 
render ; for in th.<it country of lean swine, I havo 
oftea heard that tho catfish arc used lo fry bacon 
iu. 
But to the cooking 

\Vt eoaked him that nlKht, sad we eaekM Mm next dnj, 
▲..4 we evoked him la vsU nattt botk pMsedawi^; 



lie would iiof be cooked, and "was in fact mncli 
worM, and not half so honest a» a worthy old gander 
-—once ptircluised by a very innocent fnend St mine 
—that was found to contain in ita maw a paper 
embracing both his genealogy and directions with 
refei^nce to the advisable luodc of preparing him 
for the table; of which all that I remember .is, that 
parboiling for sixteen days was warmly reeom- 
mended as an initial step. 

Sixteen days' parboiling I am eonvineed woiiU 
but have renuered tiur friend the tougher. We tried 
him over a hot fire, and a slow one, — ^we smoked 
him, singed him, and in fine tried all known methods 
in vain, and finally consigned hliu again, uneatcBv 
to the watera. 

OORNIXICS MATn£W& 

CoRTTBUDsMATnEws wa** bom October 28, ISlT, 
ill the vill:igo of Port Chesti-r, in Westchester 
county, State of New York. It is a »pot atoated 
on the Sound, on the borders of Cunnccticnt, and 
WAS, until recently, before modem tasie hod altered 
the tiume, designated Saw-pitts, from the branch 
of industry originally pursned there. The early 
country life of Mr. Mathews in Westchester, on 
the banks of Byram river, or by the rolling up- 
lands of Rye and its picturesque lake, Is tni^nble 
through many a page of his writings, iu fanciful 
descriptions of nature based upi>n genuine ezperi* 
ence, and in freoncnt traits of the mml person- 
ages who filled tne scene. Mr. Mnthews was 
among the early graduates of the New Toik 
Univer^it3', an association which he revived some 
years afterwards, by an addre^< on Amcricanitm^ 
before one of the societies. His literary career 
began early. For the American Monthly Ma- 
gazine of 1836, he wrote both in verse and 
])rose. A series of p<ietical commemorations of 
inci<lents of the Revolution entitled. Our /bfv- 
fatherAj in this jonmal, arc from his pen, with 
the animated critical sketches of Jeremy Taylor 
and Owen Felltham, among some revivals of the 
old English prose writers. In the New York Re- 
view for 1887 he wrote a paper, The Ethict ^ 
Eating^ a satiric sketch of the nlira efforts at 
dietctio reform Uien introduced to the public. He 
was al'io a contributor to the Knickerbocker Maga- 
zine of humorous sketches. In the Motlev Book 
in 1838, a collection of tales and sketches he gave 
farther evidence of his capacity for pathos and 
hamor in description. It was followed the next 
year by Jkh^moth^a Legend of the MoundhuUden^ 
an imagi native romance, in which tlie physical 
sublime was embodied in the great mastodon, 
the action of the story oon^sting in the efforts or 
a supposed ante-Indian race to overcame the 
huge monster. This *^fos^l romance** was 
a purely original invention, with very dmder 
materials in tlie books of l^riest^ Atwater, and 
others ; but such hints as tho autlior procured ttom 
these and nmihtr sources, were more than repaid 
in tho genial notes which accompanied tho first 
edition. 

In 18i0 bis sketch of New York oStj eloctlon- 
cering life. The Folitic:aniu a comedy, appMred; 
tlie subject matter of whicii was foilawea vp la 
The Career ^ F^er Eopkine in 1841, a norsl 
which embodies many pbasos of olvio poUtieil 
life, which haye rapidly poised away, lloth the 
pkiy and tlie tale were tlie preeuMon of manj 
similar attcmi.is In local fiotm anddosorlplloo. 
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At this time, from December, 1840, to Maj, 
1842, Mr. Mathews was enpraged in the editor- 
ship of Arcturus, a Journal of Books and Opi- 
nion, a monthly maixazine, of which three volumes 
appeared ; and in w Jiich he wrote numerous papers, 
fanciful and critical, including the novel just 
mentioned. 

In 1843 he published Foem$ on Man in the Re- 
public^ in which, with much vigor of tliou^rlit, he 
gnsses in review the chief family, social, and po- 
tical relations of tlie citizen. His Big Abel ahd 
the Little Manhattan^ a *^ fantasy piece,'* is a lec- 
ture of New York, sketched in a poetical spirit, 
with the contrast of tlie native original Indian 
element with tlie present developments of civili- 
zation ; personatea respectively by an Indian, and 
a representative of the first Dutch settlers. 

In 1846 Mr. Murdoch brought upon the stage at 
Philadelphia Mr. Mathews's tragedy of Witchcraft^ 
a story of the old Salem delusion, true to the weird 
and quaint influences of the time. The sa^^pccted 
mother in the piece, Ambla Bodish, is an original 
character well sustained. The play was sucoeKbful 
on the stage. Mr. Murdoch also perfonned in it 
at Cincinnati, where it was received with enthusi- 
asm. A second play. Jacob Leisler^ founded on a 
passage of New York colonial history, was also 
first performed at Philadelphia in 1848, and snb- 
seqnentjiy with success in New York and else- 
where. 

One of the diflScnIties Witchcraft had to contend 
with on the representation, was the age of the 
heroine. An actress could scarcely be found 
who would sacrifice the personal admiration of 
tlie boor to the interest of the powerful and truth* 
fnl dramatio delineation in the mother, grey with 
sorrow and time. As a contemporary testimony to 
the merits of the play in poetic oonception and cha* 
nuster, we may quote the remarks by the late 
Margaret Fuller, published in her Papers on Ute- 
lat ire and Art "« Witohcroft is a work of strong 
aiul nuOestie Bneomento: a fine originality is 
shown in the eonooptlon, by whidi the love of a 
son Ibr a molfaer is made a snOlcient m&th (as tha 



Germans call the ruling impulse of a work) in the- 
production of tmgic intercbt ; no less original is 
the attempt, and delightful tlie success, in mak- 
ing an aged woman a satisfactory heroine to the 
piece thi-oiigh the greatness of her soul, and the 
magnetic influence it exerts on all around her, 
till the ignorant and superstitious fancy that the 
sky darkens and the winds wait u{>on her as she 
walks on the lonely hill-side near her hut tocom- 
mnne with the Past, and seek instruction from 
Heaven. The working of her character on the 
other agents of the piece is dcjiictcd with force 
and nobleness. ITie deep love of her son for her, 
the little tender, sample ways in which he shows 
it, having preserved the purity and poetic spirit 
of chihlhood by never having been weaned from 
his first love, a mother's love, the anguish of his 
soul when he too becomes infected with distrust, 
and cannot discriminate the natural mngnetism 
of a strong nature from tlie spells and lures of 
sorcery, the final triumph of his faith, all offered 
the highest scojie to genius and the power of 
moral perception in tlie actor. Tliere are highly 
poetic intimations of tliose lowering days with 
their veiled skies, brassy light, and «!dly whis- 
pering winds, very common in Ma>6achuj:ett8, so 
ominous and bro<>ding seen from any point, but 
from the idea of witchcraft invested with an 
awful significance. We do lOt know, however, 
that this could bring it beyond what it has aj)- 
peared to our own sane mind, as if the air was 
thick witli spirits, in an equivocal and surely sad 
condition, whether of jmrgatory or downfall ; and 
the air was vocal with al) manner of dark inti- 
mations. We are glad to see this mood of nature 
so fitl^ characterized. The sweetness and 
naivete with which the young girl is made 
to describe the efi'ects of love upon her, as 
Bupi)osiiig them to proceed from a spell, are 
also original, and tliere is no other wav in 
which this revelation could have been induced 
tliat would not have injured the beauty of the 
character and position. Her visionary sense of 
her lover, as an ideal figure, is of a high order of 
poetry, and these facts have very seldom been 
brought out from the cloisters of the mind into 
the light of open day.** 

Moneypenny^ &r the Eeart qf the Warld^ a 
Bimiance ^ the Present Times^ a novel of con- 
trasted country and city life, was published in 
1850, and in the same year Chanticleer^ a Thanh»- 
giving Story of the Peabody Faiuily^Ni idyllic tale 
of a purely American character. A Pen and Ink 
Panorama of New York City^ is a little volume 
in which the autlior has gathered up his contri- 
butions to the Jonmals of the day, a series of fan- 
ciftil and picturesque sketches, chiefly iUnstrative 
of a favorite topic in his writings. 

Besides these works, Mr. Mathews has been a 
constant writer in the Journalism of the day, fire- 
quently in the Literary World of critical articles 
and sketches, and on social and other topics in the 
daily press of New York. He is also pn>niinent- 
ly identified with the diKcnssion of the Interna- 
tional Copyright Qaestion, a subject which he 
has innstiated in his Addreat ^f the Copyright 
Clvb U th$AmerkanPoopIe^ and other writings, 
with ingeottity and ftUdty. 

A charaereristio of Mr. Mathews*s writings is 
their orlginali^. Ha has ohosea dow sQld«ctS| 
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and treated them in a way of hU own, noTer 
without energy and Rpirit 

A collectededition of Mr. Mathew«'« writings 
has been published from tlie prtjis of th« Har- 
pers. A i=ccoi»d edition of the Poeins on Man 
was published in 1 846. An edition of Chanticleer 
has been published by Redfield. 

TBS JOimirALBf. 

Ab shakes the eanTas» of a tlioueand shipi^ 
Struck by a he»vy land brcete. far at o ea— 

Ruffle the tbousond bpoaJ-bheoU of the land. 
Filled with tlie people's breath of potency. 

A thousand imogcs the honr will take. 
From him who strikes, who rules, who speaks, 
who sings ; 

Kany witliin the hour their grave to make- 
Many to live, far in the hcnrt of things. 

A dark-dyed sinrit he who ct»ins the time. 
To virtue's wrtmg, in base di»Ioyal lies— 

Who makes the uioruiugs breath, the avening's 
tide. 
The utterer of his blighting forgeneai 

How beftutiful who scatters, wide and free. 

The gold-blight soeda of loved and loving trathl 
By whose porpet'ml hand, each day, supplied — 

ifCaps to new life the empire's heart of youth. 
To know the instant and to speak it true. 

Its passinj? lights of ioy, iU dnrk, sad cload. 
To fix upon tlic uunnmborcd gjaors* view, 

Is to thy ready hand's broad strength allowed. 
Tltere is an in-wrought life in every hour. 

Fit to be chronicled at large and told— 
Tis thine to pluck to light iU secret power. 

And on the air its mauy-colored heart unfold. 
Tlie angel that in sand-drojiped minutes lives, 

Demands a message cautious as tlie ages— 
Who stuns, with dusk-red wonls of hate, his ear. 

That mighty power to boundless wrath enrageiL 

Hell not the quiet of a Chosen Land, 

Thou grimy man over thine engine bending; 
The spirit pent that breathes the life into its limbs, 

Doeile for love is tyrannous in rending. 
Obey, Rhinoceros I an infant's hand. 

Leviathan! obey the fislier mild and yonng. 
Vexed Ocean 1 «mile, for on thy broad-beat sand 

The little curlew pipes his shrilly song. 



Free paths and open tracts about nslie, 

'Gainst Fortune's spite, though deadliest to nndo: 
On him who droops beneath the saddest sky, 

Hopes of a better time must flicker through. 
No yoke that evil hours would on him lay, 

Can bow to earth his nnretnrning look ; 
The ample fields through which he plods his way 

Are but his better Fortune's open book. 
Thongh the dark smithy's stains becloud his brow. 

His limbs the dank and sallow dungeon claim ; 
The forge's light may toke the halo's glow, 

An angel knock the fetters from his framei 

In deepest needs he never should foi^ 
The patient Triumph that beside him walka 

Waiting the hour, to earnest lobor att, 
When, face to face, his merrier Fortant taUn. 

Plant in thy breast a measnreleae eontanti 
Tbon poor man, eraroped with want or raekad 
witn pain. 

Good Providenea, on no harsh pnvposa bent^ 

- Has brought ibea ibareb to lead thaa baok again. 



Ko other bondage is npon thee east 
Save that wronght out by thine own 
hand; 

By tliine own aet» alone, thine image placed — 
Poorest or President, choose tiioa to stand. 

A mnn — a man through all thy trials show I 
Thy feet against a soil that never yielded 

Other than hfe, to him that struck a rightful bUnr 
In shop or street, warring or peaceful fielded! 

yiSiE ' HO CBABULTAKST. 

We think one of the rarest spectacles in the worid 
must be (what is called) a Oraham boarding-hoas 
at about the dinner-hour. Along a table, from 
which, perhaps, the too elegant and gorgeoua luxu- 
ry of a cloth IS discarded, (for we have never enjoy- 
ed the felici^ of on actual vision of this kind,) seat- 
ed some thir^ lean-visaged, cadaverous disciplet, 
eyeing each other askance — ^tbeir looks lit up with 
a certain cannibal spirit, which, if there were any 
chance of making a full meal off each other^s bone^ 
might perhaps break into dangerous practice. The 
gentlemen resemble busts cut in dialk or white 
flint; the lady-boarders (they will pardon the alla- 
sion) mummies preserved in saffron. At the left 
hand of each stands a small tankard or pint tumbler 
of cold water, or, |>erchance, a decoction of hoi 
water with a little milk and sugar — " a harmleasaad 
salutary beverage ;" — at the right, a thin segment of 
bran-bread. Stretched on a plate in the centre lie, 
melancholy twius! a pair of starveling maeker^ 
flanked on either side by three or four strangling 
radishes, and kept in countenance by a sorry bandi 
of asparo gus served up without sauce. The van <tf the 
table is led by a hollow dish with a dozen poUtoei» 
rather corpses of potatoes, iu a row, lying aft the 
bottoHL 

At those tables look for no conversation, or for 
conversation of tlie driest and dullest sort fimsll 
wit is begotten off spare viands. They, however, 
think otherwise. " Veaetable food iendt to jprtterte 
a dtlicacy of feeling, a livelinets of immnalton^ ami 
aeuUfiett of judgment eeldom enjoyed by ihote who 
live principally on meat" Green oeas, eabbAge,and 
spinach are enrolled in a new catalogue. They are 
no longer culinary and botanicaL They take rank 
above that They are become metaphysical, and 
have a rare operation that way ; they •• tend to pre- 
serve a delicacy of feeling," 4b& Cauliflower is a 
power of the mind; and asparagus, done tenderiy, 
u nothing less than a mental faculty of the first or^ 
der. *' Buttered parsnips" are, no doubt, a great 
help in education ; and a course of v^^etables, we 
presume, is to be substituted at collep^ » tiie plaea 
of the old routine of Greek and Latin classiea. The 
student will be henceforth poshed forward throng! 
his academie studies by rapid stages of lima baan^ 
parsley, and tomata 

• •••••a a 

There is a class of sciolists, who belieya that dl 
kinds of experiments are to be ventured xmon the 
human constitution : that it is to be hoisted by nol* 
leys and depressed by weights: pushed forward by 
rotary principles, and pniled back by stop^niinp 
and regulators. They hava finally sueeaaaad » 
looking npon the human frame, mneh aa a nai^ 
boring aUianea of stronger powers regard a p^ 
sUte which is doing weU in the world and b anibir 
tiousofrisinginit It must be kept nnd«r. It wait 
be fettered by treaties and protoeola wtthoot nofr 
her. Tills river it must not eross : at the Coot of that 
mountain it must pause. An attempt to incliida jo» 
der forest in its territories, would awaken the wiaA 
of iu powerM snperior^ and they would am* i 
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inAtADtly. Or the bodyii treated somewhat as a 
fmall-spiritcd carter treats his horse ; it must be kept 
on a hoxiilful of oats and made to do a full day*s 
work. Fnminc has become custodian of tlie key 
which unlocks the gate of health to knowledge, to 
religious improYcmeiit and the millennium. 

LRTLS TBAPFllU 

Tenderly let us deal with the momorr of the 
d«ad — though they may hare boon the humblest 
of the living I Let us never forget that though they 
arc parted from U9, with a recollection of many 
frailties clinging about their mortal career, they 
have passed iuto a purer and a better light, where 
tlicsc very frailties may prove to have been virtues 
in disguise — a grotesque tongue to be translated into 
the clear speech of angels wTicn our ears come to be 
purged of tlic jargon-sounds of worhlly trade and 
selfish fashion. While we would not draw from 
household concealments into tlie plare of general 
notice any being whose life was strictly private, wo 
may, with unblamed pen, linger for a moment, in a 
hasty but not irrespective sketch, over tlie departure 
of one whose peeiuiaritJes — from the open station he 
held for many years — were so widely known, that 
no publicity can affront his memory. Thousands 
will be pleaded sorrowfully to dwell with a quaint 
regret over his little traits and tunis of character, 
•et forth in their tiiie light by one who wished him 
well while livinc, and who would entomb him gen- 
tly now that he is gone. 

Wlioever has had occasion any time, for the last 
ten years, to consult a file of newspapers at the 
rooms of the New York boeiety Libmry, must re- 
member asingular little figure which presented itself 
skipping about those precincts witli a jerky and 
angular motion. He must recollect in the first hnlf- 
miuute after entering, when newly introduced, hav- 
ing been rapidly approached by a man of slender 
build, in a frock eoat, low slioes, a large female head 
in a cameo in his bosom, an eye-glass dangling to 
And fro; and presently thrustii g into his very face 
a wrinkled countenance, twitchy and peculiarly dis- 
torted, in (we think it was^ the left eye. This was 
little Trappan himself, tne superintendent of the 
rooms, ana arch-custodian of the filed newspapers: 
who no doubt asked you sharply on your nrst ap- 
pearance, rising on one leg, as ne spoke : 

•• Well, sir, what do yon wontr 

Tills question was always put to a debntant with 
a sternness of demeanor and severity of tone, abso- 
lutely appalling. But wait a little, and you will 
•ee tlie really kind old gentleman softening down, 
and meek ns a lamb, leading you about to crop of 
the sweetest bunches his garden of preserves could 
' furnish. It was his way only : and, while surprised 
into admiration of his new suavity, you were linger- 
ing over nn open paper which he had spread before 
you with alacHty, yon wore startled into fi-esh and 
greater wonder, at the uprising of a voice in a distant 
quarter, shouting, roaring almost in a farioos key, 
ood demandicg with clamorous passion — 

*'Why tlie devil gentlemen couldn't eonduot 
themselves as gentlemen^ and keep their legs off the 
tablesr 

Looking hastily about^ you discover the little old 
man, planted souore iu the middle of the floor, fir- 
ing hotsliot and rapid speech, in broadsides, upon a 
doubled-np man, half on a ehair, and half on the 
reading-table— with a perfect chorus of eyes rolling 
•bout the room fh>m the ossembled readei-i,oentring 
vpoB the little figure in it* spasm, bilenee again 
for three minutes, and all the gentlemen present are 
busj vith the afternoon papers (Jubt eomo in), when 



suddenly a second crash is heard, and some dee- 
perate unknown mutilator of a file — from which an 
oblong, three inches by an inch and a half, is gone— 
is held up to the scorn, contumely, and measureless 
detestation of the civilized world. The peal of 
thunder dies awa)r, and wiUi it tlie spare figui-e has 
dis:ippeared nt a side door, out of the Rending Room 
into the Library; but it is not more than a couple 
of minutes alter, that the Reading Room tables are 
alive with placards, bulletins, and announcements in 
pen and ink, variously requiring, irnploriiig, and 
warning frequenters of the room against tduching 
said files with unholy hands. These arc no sooner 
set and displayed, than the irrepressible iiupeiin- 
teudent is beiuling over some conhdcutial friend at 
one of the tables, and making him privately* and 
full}' acquainted with the unheard of outrages which 
require these violent demonstrations. 

And yet a kind old man was he! We drop a tear 
much more promptly — from much nearer the heart 
—over his lonely grave, than upon tlte tomb of even 
men as great and distinenished as the City Alder- 
men, who once welcomed Father Mathew among us 
with such enthusiasm. Little Trappan had his 
ways, and they were not bad ways— take them al- 
together. He cherished his ambition as well ns 
other men. It was an idea of his own — suggested 
fi-om no foreign source, prompted by the movement 
of no learned society — to make a full, comprcheii- 
sive, and complete collection of nil animated crea- 
tures of the bug kind taken %\ithin the walls and in 
the immediate purlieus of the buildii.g (for such he 
held tlie edifice of the New York Boeiety to be par 
excellence). This led him into a somewhat more ac- 
tive way of life than he hud been used to, and in- 
volved him iu cliiubings, reachii gs-forth of the arms, 
rapid scurries thrcngli apartments, in pursuit of flies, 
daniiiig needles, bugs, and beetles, which, we 
sometimes thought, were exhausting too rapidly the 
scant vitality of the old file-keeper. He liowever 
achieved his object in one of the rarest museums of 
winged and footed creatures to be found anywhere. 
We oelievo he reckoned at the time of his demise, 
twenty-three of tlie beetle kind, fourteen bugs, and 
one mouse, in his depiititoiy. In one direction he 
was foiled. There was a great bug, of tho i-ooeh 
species, often to be seen about the place — a hideous- 
ly^ ill-fuvored and ill-mannered monster — which, 
with a prctemntural activity, seemed to jKissess the 
library iu every direction — sometimes on desk, 
8«»metime8 on la^er, tumbling and rolling aliout the 
floor— and perpetually, with a sort of brutish in- 
stinct of spite, throwing himself in tlie old nr.an*t 
way, and continnnlljr tliwnrting his plann And he 
was never, witli all his activity and intenfity of pur- 
pose, able to captuie the great bug and Uick a pin 
through hitrir as he de»ired. This, we think, wore 
upon tlie old man and finally shortened his days. It 
b not long since that the little superintendent yield- 
ed up the ghost We hope some friend to his me- 
mory will succeed in mastering tlie bng, and in car> 
ryin|^ out the (known) wishes of the deeeosed. 

Tliu curious ond rare collection was, however, 
but a subordinate ambition of the late excellent 
superintendent It was a desire of his — ^the burn- 
ing and longing hope of his life — ^to found a library 
which should be in some measure worthy of the 
great city of New York. With this object in view, 
be made it a point to frequent all the great nighl 
auctions of Cnathom street, the Bowery, and Park 
Row : and he seorcely ever returned of a night 
without bringiiiff home some rare old volume or 
pamphlet not to be hod elsewhere for love or money 
— wnich nobody hod ever heard of before— «n4 
which never cost 1dm noro thou twice it« yolvc 
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lie tremed to hnre aeqaired hi« p^^tiliar IasU In the 
fcVctiuu nuA |»ur'i>A«« of U>t>k« fr»m Uiat learned 
Aitil rc.iowntd l»'»ily, the tin-^icc* of tl»« JSooiety 
UbrarVt with wliioii he hu<l bcoii m> long a<»soci:itca. 
It Iia4 uocii Bii})pa>cd by »i»ine tlint he u os |»roiu|»t4>d 
in iii-i cour«e by a »;>irit of rivaliy ^ith the purciit J 
institution, llicre is •oiiio pUii^ihilit^' in this con- 
jecture, for At tlic time i*f liifl «iealh he \va4 pushing 
It hnnl — having acvuniulatcd in the course of tvu 
yeiiV di!igv>ut devotion of the o«ld »un)s he eo-ild 
ftjiuro fro.n meat and drink niid nrfre^hnie.itt no leM 
than thti'c hundred vuluines, panijililctA, and odd 
Diiiub'jrs t»f old uiA:;aziuoA. Wo supjto^ that in 
ackiiowlo Iguiont of a ^onerous cuiulation, it ia 
the inLe.itio.1 of the Tni->lces to plaoo a tiblct 
io his memory oa tlie wails of Uio Parent lu^ti- 
tution. 

Tlierc is a single other circnm^tanee connected 
with the career of tlic deceased superintendent 
scare 'ly worth nicationing. It is perhapi too ab* 
surd a id frivol .xi* to refer to at all : A .d to save 
oursMvci froii being held in liglit e^tccui by every 
iutt*lli<^2;it rca ler, aid ini|K'IIin^ hiui to laugh in our 
vci V fa.'C, wu tf'.iall bj obliged lo discloiO it leadcrlj, 
and under a gc:ier.ility. 

A character so marked and pecnliur as Little 
Tranpa I (Old Trap, as he was familiarly called) 
could have boareoly failed to attract inoro or less, 
tlie n*leiti(».i of tlie observers of huuiin nature. 
They wi»:ild have Rpidl the richness of the bind, a:itl 
dwelt with lingering pleasantry on his little traits 
of character and di^iK>>itio.i from diy to day. And 
it would have so ha;>;>ciicd that among these he 
couM not have eAcai»e 1 the regard of me:i who 
Ilia Ic it a busiiicM to »tu 1y. and to de^*r;bcs human 
iiatarc i-i its varieticii For instance, if Little Tri|v 
pan haJ b2eii, under like cireuuKtances, a denizen 
of Paris he inig!it proU-ibly, lo:ig before this, Uav^ 
figured i:i the qiioiut iioticci of Julei Jani.i ; Ilnns 
Clirisli.ui Andersen would have tikea hnu for a 
go 1-se id in Stockhoha : Tliackeray must have de-> 
velopei him, wo eaa readily snp;K>.^, with aoine 
little change in one of his b:-iiliait sketches or 
stories. 

Then what a time wo sliould have had of itl 
Such merry c.ijoj'ine.it, suc'.i pcaU of hmicst laugh- 
ter, over the erccntricities of little old Trap; such 
pilgrimnscs to the library to g.'t a glimpse of him ; 
such p iinti'igs by painters of his pereo.i ; such 
sketches by sketshers ; sueli a to-do all round tlio 
world 1 but it was his great and astounding mi:»- 
fortune to belong to this inis^eruble, wo-bego:;c and i 
fun-forsaken city of New York, and to luive fallen, 
US we are told (though we kuow nothing abtmt it), 
into the ha;ids of nob;>dy but a wretched Anicrica:i 
liiunorist, who, it is vaguely reported, has made 
him the hero of a book of some three hundred nnd 
fifty pages—as in a word — New York is New York 
— Little Trappan, Little Trappan— ami the author a 
|>oor devil native scribbler — why. the less said about 
. the matter the better I We trust, however, his 
friendly rivals, the trustees of the library, will be 
good enough to erect the tablet ; if not. ihey will 
oblige us by passing a redolution on the subject 

OEORQS W PECK 
'Was bom in Rchoboth, nri>tr)l county, Massap 
oliu Hcttsju December 4, 1 8 1 7. 1 Uh nnci*sU>r, Joseph 
Peck, who eatne frum Ilinghaiii in Norfolk, Eng- 
land, WA4 one of the amall coiiipany who settled 
tlio town in 1041.* The Plymouth court ap* 
pointed hira to ^ administer** marriage tliere in 
1660. Ilto dosoendantfi for all genemtion^s Imve 
lived fttor near Uie spot where be built bia cabiiu 



In the war of the Rerolation throe memberi of 
the fu nily, nnclus of our autluH*, Ecrvod in the 
oo'itiiieiitiil nnny ; oite fell at Cmwn Point, nno- 
tlicr at Trenton, and tlie third bocaiiie crippled 
nnd a ijcn^ioncr. Tlie father of Mr. Peck was a 
fun nor, and added t4) thi^ tlie bn>-iiicss of sawing 
plank for :ihi)>5. Until his dcatli, in 1S!*7, bii son 
wa^ bred to work ujton tlie funn, with, however, 
good fcdiooUug at the di»lrict school and at homa. 

After varion^ pHpilarro and prejuration forcollcgt 
under teachers of ability, and the inter\*{d uf a 
y\:ar passed at Ik>^ton in the bookstore of the 
lla^'snchusetts Sunday School Society, Mr. Po^ 
entered Hrown Univcr>ity in lSo3. After rcoeiv- 
iii^ his dcpvo in 1S37 ho went to Qnciniuiti and 
thonce to Louisville. OpiMt>ite t!ie hitter dty in 
JctlcrsonvilK^ LiiHana, ho tani^it schixd throe 
nioiitii.^; and nftcrwarda, on a ])lant;ition near 
I^nisvillc. lie t'len taii;;ht mudc nt Madizfon, 
In«ii;iim, and at Cincinnati. . At the close of the 
Year ho siarlod in llic Litter city a penny paper, 
riio Daily Sun, whicii attained citnsidcraUo pros- 
pcrity. It was mcnrcd, the /allowing year, in 
The Ucpublican, Mr. Peck s^iD oontinuitig to take 

1>:iit in its cdiuirship. After itJ eariy cxtincUon 
ic found eniployiiient for boiiie iiiontlis as clcri: of 
a st<.':inilK>:it. 

lie left the West the next i^prin^ and rctnmcd 
to Hri-ttd, liliode I^!:i:id, whither hii mother hod 
removed, and entered the ofiics of Gorcruor Bol- 
hxsk OS a hiw siu.Vnt The folkiwiii;; year Iw 
continued lii.4 studies at Uoa^tAm with Mr. IL JI. 
I>nna, Jr., nnt!l ho was .ad:iiitted to t!iu bar in 
1843. He continued in t!ie ofiice of Mr. D^inafor 
about two yeans. Daring this tinic lie delivered 
lectures on many occasions in the c^tJ end amn- 
try towns. Findiii;? hiiiiself ill adapted for the 
cxtemimnmeoui ttjienkins of t!)0 bar l:c turned 
from tJie profes ion to literature, nnd wrote seve- 
ral commnnic;it!ons for the B«iston Po-^t, which 
were so well received that ho was enga^ aJ mn« 
sionl and dram:itio critic f«.r that itajier in the 
winter of 181C-i, and continned to write for it 
for bome time after. Among Ins iiove1t:o:i ia prose 
nnd verse were a scries of Sotine:$ of the Sjd§' 
icalk. 

In the sprins; of 1S43, throngTi tlie aid of the 
lion. 8. A. Eliot, and a few otJier known fiAlrons 
of mu^ic, Mr. Peck starte<1 and co!Hluct«d Tk$ 
Jloitan Jfttsieal Hecuw^ four nuniUiv of whicb 
were published, in tho winter of th« same year 
he was eng:i«^ a? a violin pbyer in. tlie oruhostm 
of tlie Howard At!ienu)uni, ooiitinnin;; to write 
nnd re|x>rt for various JonmalA. In Juno, IMO, 
he convoyed a party of Cornish luincni to tbo 
conper region of Lako Superior. 

Ill the f;dl of tliat yv:ir he went to K«.*w YaA^ 
and throngh an ac^iiuiiiiuincewitli Mr. II. J. Hay* 
mond, then ossocbted in tlie oondnctof the lia|ier. 
w:is engaged as a night ediuir on tlio Courier and 

• RehobAfli li ceVbr«ti>d •« llie tbastie of «KI-tc PMIIp^ 
War.** lu ar>i ml- Utrr. tlie Itw. ^•lllM«l K««rn»a, vi«Ce 
tlieiT, piillT.as tMfal ! I •» HiyK by the HfAit nf iilne liiMiU>, a '" 
l^incordsi«eo lu tbu lllb'.e. «n«rwards MibU^hrd 1 1 Lm 



TlM Aral Knglfoh M:^i*r iif Now Vmt Sty.CMsli TImbm 
WnicV^WM s uaive of lC«b«b«(b^-llbtM7 efll ilw lietK 1^ 
LeoMvdJUiMb 
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Enquirer. He shortly after became a regular con- 
tributor to Mr. Ckilton^s American Review, and 
was iU associate editor from July, 1B48, to Janu- 
ary, 1840. lie next pnblished a species of ai)o- 
logue entitled Auri/odina ; cr^ Adtentvre9 in the 
Gold Kegion. From that time he wus variously 
employed as writer and correi*[»ondent of the re- 
views and newspapers, the American and Metho- 
dist Quarterly Reviews, the Literary TVorld, Cou- 
rier and Enquirer, the Art-Union Bulletin, &c., 
till Febniary, 1853, when he sailed from Boston 
for AustRilia. At\er nine weeks at Melbourne, 
where he witnessed tlie first developments of the 

fold excitement, and wrote the first Fourth of 
aly address ever 6iK)ken on that continent, ho 
crossed the Pacific, visited Lima and the Chincha 
Islands, and returned to New York after a year's 
absence. As a result of tliis journey ho publit^hed 
in New York, in 1854, a volume, Mclhoume and 
the Chincha hlandi ; tcith Sketches of Li ma^ and 
a Voyage Sound the Worlds a book of noticeable 
original observation and reflection ; in which the 
author bring:! a fine critical vein to the study of 
character under unusual aspects, and such as sel- 
dom engage the attention of a cultivated scholar. 
Mr, Peck has, since the production of this book, 
resided at Cape AAi and iJoston, writing a scries 
of Summer JSketches^ and other correspondence 
descmitive and critical, for tlie New York Courier 
and Enquirer. Mr. Peck is a well read literary 
critic of insight and acumen^ and a winter of 
freshness and originality. 

Tm ooTZBxom or nre cbircsis. 

I did not go ashore till tlie next morning oflermy 
arriv.i], when — , whom I mentioned having met 
at Callno, took me with him to the Middle island. 
The laudin|f ii under the precipice, on a ledge tlmt 
makes out in front of a grcot cave, extending quite 
through tlie point, over which, a hundred feet above, 
project slieart for hoisting up water and provision. 
On the ledge, a staircase, or rather eevcnd stair- 
cases, go up in a zigzag to close by tlie fiK)t of tlie 
shears; tlie lowest staircase, about twenty feet long, 
hangs from shears at the side of the leoge at right 
aneles with the rest iu front of the cave, and is rigged 
to be hoisted or lowered according to the tide, ond 
to be drawn up every evening, or whenever the Go- 
Yernor of the Island chooses to enjoy his dignity 
alone. 

A few rods from the edge of the cliff, directly over 
tlie cave, is the palace of the said governor, who 
styles himself in all his Btate papers, 



The palaee is a large flat-roofed shanty, con- 
structed of rough boards, and tlie canes ana eoarse 
rush matting which answers geoerallv for the com- 
moocst sort of dwellings in Peru. It has, if I re- 
Bkember correctly, two apartments, with a sort of 
portico^ two or three benches, a table, and gross 
Lsimmock in front surronnded by a low paling, form- 
ing a little yard, where a big dog usually mounts 
goard. One of the apartments is probably the store- 
room ; there is a kitchen shantv aqjoining the piasta 
•n the side most exposed to t!be sun. The other is 
the bed-chantber and dininff-room of Governor Kos- 
suth and his aidi^ It eontidns three or four cot beds, 
mn old table, and writing desk, and is deoorated with 
m few newspapers, colored lithographs, and old Ger- 
man Phu-s of the batUes of Fre<ieriek the Great 
Over Kossnth** eooeh ara tona cheap single baml 



pistols ; the floor is guana The situation overlooks 
neni-ly all the shipping between the Middle and 
North islands. Directly under it, but far beneath, 
the cavern from before which tlie stairs go up, runs 
through and opens into a narrow bight or cove, 
whose prccii>ices reach up to within a lew yanU of 
the shanty. The noise of the surf comes up here ia 
a softened monotone ; below are a hundred tall ves- 
sels — ^thc ^'ol-th island with its strange rocks and 
dark arches friiige<l with foam — in the distance, north 
and ca:«t, tlie hazy bay of Ih^co lying in theKunshine, 
and if it be afternoon, the snowy Andes. 

Wc found Kossuth at home. lie is a Hurgarian, 
or at leost looks like one, and has selected a Hunga- 
rian nonic. He is a middle sizetl, half soldier-like, 
youngis-h incUvidual, with quick gray eyes, and an 
ovcrgrowii red moustache. He wears his hair 
trimmed clo^e at the back of his head, which goes 
up in a straight wall, broadening as it goes, and 
causins his cars to stand out almost at right ui gles. 
From this |>ecu1iurity, as well as his general ca^t of 
countenance, he looks combative and hard. But his 
forehead, gathering down iu a line with his nose, and 
his speech and actions show so much energy of cha- 
racter, that he docs not look like a very bad fellow 
after all. lie is full of life, and display, ond shrewd- 
ness, and swearing, and' broken trglish. I rather 
liked him.* His favorite exclamation is "Ilellan- 
fire !" and he loves to show his authority. He was 
polite enough to me, though the captains oitcu com- 
plained of being annoyed by his capricesL 

Ho invited me to come ofhore and see liim, and 
offered to tell me " all the secrets of the inland." 
He told me that he was one of the party of lint ga> 
rians who came to New York on the representations 
of Ujhazy, who had obtained for them a giaiit of 
land. But he said, that land was of no use to them, 
they were soldiers — they could not work. Vjhozy, 
who had been a Itindowner at home, and not a miu- 
tnry man, had made a blunder in obtainicg laud — 
they wanted employment in tlie army, or as cngi 
' neers and the like. That he, (Ko»uth,) findii a how 
matters stood, left New York for Kew Oilcans, 
where he joined Uie Lopes expedition. Fri>m this 
he escaped, he did not tell me how, into Mexico, 
thence reached San Francisco, where he joined 
Flores, and so came to South America. Here, when 
that expedition failed, he took service in Peru, and 
finally had obtained the place he held on this island, 
where he said he meant to make money enough to 
buy land, and tell other people to work, but not to 
work himselC He pitiea the poor Chinese slaves 
here, but what could he do I He could only make 
them work-— and so on. 

He talked and exclaimed *' Hellanfire I" and ges- 
ticulated, altogether with so much rapidity that it 
was an effort to follow him ; treated us to some of 
the wine of the countrr, (very much like the new 
wine of Sicily,) and other good thinp ; eold ham, 
sardines, and preserved meats, which he says the 
eapiains present him witli, more tlian he wonts, an^ 
he never Knows where they come from. According 
to him they all expect earcoes at once, and as he 
cannot accommodate tliem, they try to influence him 
by arguments and long talks and flatteiy, and in 
every sort of way, and he gets wearied to death in 
his efforts to please them — poor man 1 He told all 
this with a lamentable voice and iaee, and every 
now and then a roguisli twinkle of the eye, tliai made 
it a great trial of the nerves to Ibten to him without 
UngUng— knowing ■• I did the azaot ■am which 



• lie anrsclst«snMikss|ic«rs. I nve tbe Apsiilik <_-. . 

MeopTTsnaRiMuthlMrai^tttoridaw 1 toOlilBi tt skow«« 
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bad been paid him by tome eaptaina, to goi loaded 
before the ex])i ration of their lay days I 

After fiiii»liiiig our call upon hiiOp we valked over 
the height of t)ic island ; that is, over the rounded 
hill of guano wliioh covers it, and of nrhich but a 
snittU portion eompnratively has been cut a war on 
one f^ide for shtninent The average height of the 
rock which is tJio substratum of the inland, is from 
an hun«Ircd and fifty to two and three hunilre<l feet. 
Ko£4uth*A plncc stands on tlie Kurface of this at about 
tiic lowest of those elevations. On this the gimuo 
lie.4 as upon a sculfohling or raised platform rising 
out of the sciu It lies on a sniootli rounded mound, 
and is on this island about a hundred and sixty feet 
in the central p:trt, supposing the rock to maintain 
tlie avonigc level of tno height when it is exposed. 
Pcrhnpi twenty acres or more have been cut away 
from the side of the hill towards the north or lee side 
the isUnd, next the shipping 

J. ROSS BBOWNE. 

Hr. Browxe commenced his career as a traveller 
in hia ei^liteenth year by tlie de^^cent of the 
Ohio and Mississippi from Louisville to New 
Orleans. His subsequent adventures are so well 




and concii^oly narrated in his last published 
volume, YiUief, that the story cannot oe better 
prcseutud than In his own words : — 

Ten year-^ ago, after having rambled all over the 
United Statci — sixteen hundred miles of the dis> 
tance on foot, and sixteen hundred in a flat-boat — 
I set out from \Va:<hingtou with fifteen dollars, to 
mnke a tour of the East. I got as far east as New 
York, when the lost dollar and the pros|>ect of 
renchiiig JeruTfAlem eame to a conclusion at the 
same time. Sooner tlian return home, after having 
made so good a beginning, 1 ship|)ed before the mast 
in a whaler, and did some service, during a vovage 
to the Indian Ocean, in the way of scrubbing decks 
and catching whales. A mutiny occurred at the isl- 
and of Zjinzib'ir, where I sola myself out of the 
vci^el for thirty dollars nnd a ehest of old cloUiea ; 
and spent three months very pleasantly at the con- 
sular residence, in the vicinity of bis Highness the 
Imaum of Muscat On my return to Washington, I 
labored hard for four yenrs on Bank statistics and 
Treasury reports, by which time, in order to. take 
the new administration by the fore-lock, I deter- 
mined to sUrt for the East again. The only chanee 
I had of getting there iras, to accept of an appoint- 
ment as third lieutenant in the Re venue service, and go 
to California, and thence to Oregon, where I was to 
report for duty. On tlie voyage to Rio, a difScuHy 
occurred between the captain and the passengers of 
the vessel, and we were detained there nearly a' 
month. I took part with the rebels, because I be- 
lieved them to be right The captain was deposed 
by the American consul, and the command of the 
vessel was offered to me ; but, having taken an active 
part against the late captain, I eould not with pro- 
priety accept the offer. A whaling captain, who had 
lost his vessel near Buenos Ayres» was plaeed in the 
command, and we proceeded on our voyage round 
Cape Uom. After a long and dreary passage we 
made the island of Joan Fernandea. In company 
with ten of the passengers, I left the ship seventy 
miles out at sea, and went ashore in a small boat, 
or I be purpose of gathering np some tidings in re- 
gard to my old friend Robinson GniMSL What be> 



fell us on that memorable czpedttioft is fiiDysst 
forth in m narrative publuhed in HMr^tinf Magsiiaa 
Subsequently we spent some time m lima, "the 
City or the Kin^" It was mv fortune to anire 
penniless in California, and to nnd, by way of con- 
solation, that a reduction had been made by Csa- 
gress in the number of revenue vessels, and that my 
services in that braneh of public business were no 
longer re«|uir«d. While thinking serioosly of taking 
in wasiiing at ax dollars a doxen, or devoting tiie 
remainder of my days to mide-driving as a profes- 
sion, I was uoespecte^Ily elevated to the position of 
post-office agout ; and went about the country lor 
the pur(fO»e of making post-masters. I only made 
one---thc post-master oi San Jose. After that, the 
Convention called by General Riley met at Monte- 
rey, and I was appointed to report the debates on 
tlie formation of the State Constitution. For this I 
received a sum that enabled nic to return to Washio|^ 
ton, and to start for the East again. There was luck la 
the third attempt, for, as it may be seen, I got thefc at 
last, having thus visited the four continental and trsr 
veiled by sem and land a dist:mce of a hundred tho» 
sand miles, or more than four times round the worid, 
on the scanty earnings of my own head and handa 

In 1&46 Mr. Browne pablished Etckiagt of • 
Whaling CrulM^ with Note* of a Sojowm en ik$ 
hlattd of Zanzibar, To tehieh i$ ajmendsd a 
hrisf Histort/ qf tke Whale Fishery^ iU Pott a»i 
Preunt Cohdition, It oontains a q>irited and 
faithful description of an interesting p<»tioD of the 
author^s experience as a whaler, which does not 
appear to Lave favorably impressed him with ths 
ordinary conduct of the service. He writes 
wannly in condemnation of the harsh treatment 
to wliich sailors are in his judgment exposed. 
The work is valuable as an aocunite presentatioii 
of an important branch of our cominenaal marine^ 
and as a graphic and humorous volume of per- 
sonal adventure. 

On his retnm from Europe, Mr. Browne poh- 
lishcd Vu*^^ or the Journey tf ike Framgt; A 
Crueade in the EaeL It is a narrative of the 
usual circuit of European travelers in the East, 
the dragoman of the expedition stan^ng god- 
&thertothe book. His hnmorons peculiarities 
with those of tho author's ooeaaonal fellow tra- 
vellers, are happily hit o£ The images of the 
▼olnme are also enlivened by exodbnt oondc 
sketches from the author's designa. 



r TABoa"^ 1 
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" I was eminng some rears aoo,* he bejgan, *'oa 
the aonthem coast of Anioa. 'Hm vessd in which 
I waa at the time had been out for a km^ time^ aad 
many of the crew were on the sick-list I had 
smuggled on board a large quanti^of Uqoor, whidi 
I had made use of pretty freely while it lasted. 
Finding the crew in so nelpleas a eondition, the 
captain put into Algoa Bay, where we had a tempo* 
rary hospital erected for the benefit of the adL 
I saw that they led a very easy life, and sooq maik* 
affed togetoathesiek^littmysdl As soon as I got 
adiore i procuretl a fresh supfdy of liquor met 
sense of the English settlers thoe, aad in abovft a 
week I was laid up with a fever in eonsequeaee of 
my deep potations. One ni^t, while Ilay in the 
hospital burning with this dieadfnl disease, I felt aa 
unusual sensation steal over me. My blood daaosd 
through my Tein& I sprang up from toy eutaada 
as strong as a lion. I thought t^mweit was Wtter k 
my life^ and I wondered bow it was I had w ki« 
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been dcecired as to my disease. A thrilling desire to 
exertmytelf comeover me. I would have given vorida 
to contend ix'ith tome giant It seemed to me I 
could tear )iim to pieecs, ns a wolf would tear a 
lamlx Elated witli the idea of my infinite power, I 
rushed out and ran toward the beach, hoping to 
mee*: a stray elephant or hippopotaunis on tiie way 
tha^ I might pitch him into tne sea; but very fortu* 
natdj, 1 saw i:ouia. ^ It was a calm, still night 
'riierc was senrccly a ripple on the bay. I pnt my 
car to the sand to liate«i ; for I thought I heard the 
breaches of a whale. I waited fur n repetition of 
the sounds, scarcely daring to breatiie, lest I 
should miss thein. Kot a mummr, except the low 
heaving of the swell upon the beach, oroke the 
atillncsA of tlie night. I was suddenly startled by 
a voiee close behind me, shouting, 'Thci-e she 
brenehes!* and jumping nn, I saw, (landing witliin 
a few yartls of me, such a nguro as I shall never for- 
get, even if not occasionally reminded of his ex> 
i«teuce, as I was to-night The first thing I could 
disccni was a beard, hanging down from the chin of 
the owccr in strings like rope yams. It had pro- 
bably once been white, but now it was discolored 
with whale-gurry and tar. The oM fellow was not 
more Uiaii five feet high. He carried a hump on hit 
ahouldcrs of prodigions dimensions; but notwith- 
etandu.g his np|tarent great age, which must have 
been over a hundred years, he seemed as spry and 
active as n mokak. II is dress consisted of a tremen- 
dous sou-wester, a greasy duck jacket, and a pair of 
well-tarred trowsera, something the worse for the 
wear. In one hand he carried a harpoon ; in the 
other a eoil of short warp. I felt very odd, I assure 
yon, at the sudilcn npnarition of such a venerable 
whaleman. As I gazed unon him, he raise) his fin- 
ger in a mysterious and solemn manner, ni d pointed 
toward the offing. I looked, and saw a Inrge whale 
sporting on the surface of the water. The boats wero 
lying u|K>n tlie beach. He turned his eyes meaningly 
toward the nearest I trembled all over ; for I never 
experieneed such strange sensations as 1 did then. 

" * Shall we go f * said be. 

•* • As yon soy,' I replied. 

** ' You are a'gooii whaleman, I suppose! Have 
yott ever killed your whale at n fifteen fathom daitf 

** I replied in*tlie affirmative. . 

•• • Very well,* said he, • you'll dot* 

" And witliout more delay, we lannehed the boat 
and pushed off. It was a wild whale-chase, that I 
We pulle^l and tagged for npwarwis of an hour. At 
lost we came upon the whale, just as he rose for the 
second time. 1 sprang to the bow, fur I wanted to 
haTe the first iron into him. 

" * Back from that I' said the old whaleman, sternly. 

" • It*s my ehanee,* I replie^l. 

" * Back, I tell you I 1*11 strike that whale !' 

** There was sonietliing in his voice that inspired 
me with awe, and I gave way to him. The whale 
was lour good darts off ; but the old man's strength 
waa supernatural, and his aim unerring. The hnr> 
poonjstnick exactly where it was pointed, just bock 
of the hcud. 

** ' Now for a ride I* cried the old man ; and his 
feotures brightened up, and bis eyes {jlarcd strangely. 
* Jump on, John Tabor, jump on l* raid hr. 

" * How do you mean T said I ; for although I bad 
killed whalel, and eat of them too, sueh an idea at 
that of riding a whale-bock nerer before entered my 



■ * Jump on, I mjt Jump on, John Tkbor T he re- 
peated, stemlT, 

•"Danmelf laortaidltaiidinyhiirbegaa to 

" • YoQ mnit^' dwnted the old wbdtau. 



" • But I wont r said I. resolutely. 
** ' Won't you?* and with that he seized me In his 
arms, and, making a d«s]>eratc spring, reached the 
whale's back and drove tlie boat adrift He then 
set me down, and bade me hold on to the seat of hia 
ducks, while he made sure his own fastening by a 
good grip of the iron pole. With the otiier hand he 
drew from his pocket a quid of tobacco and rammed ■ 
it into his mouth ; after which he b^an to hum an 
old song. Feelii.g somethii.g rather uncommon on 
his back, the whale set off with the speed of light- 
ning, whizzii«g along as if all the whalers in the 
Pacific were after him. 

** * Go it !* said the old man, and his eyes flashed 
with a supernatural brilliancy. *Uold fast, John 
Tabor! stick on like grim Death!* 

** * What the devil kind of a wild-goose chase is 
this!* said I, shiyerii.g with fear and cold; for the 
spray came dashu^g over us in oceana 

** * Patience !' rejoined the old man ; * 3'ou'Il see 
, presently.' Away we went, leaving a wake behind 
I us for uiiles. The land became more ni.d more in- 
; distinct We lost sight of it entirely. We were on 
i the broad oee;)n. 

! " 'On ! on 1 Stick to me, John Tabor !' shouted 
I the old man, with a grin of infenial ecstacy. 

•• •But where are you bound T said 1. * Damme 
■ if this don't beat all the crafts I ever shipped in I* 
; and my teeth chattered as if I had an ague. 
i ** * jielay your jaw-tackle, John Tabor 1 Keep 
• your main hatch elosed, and hold on. Go it! go it, 
old sperm I* 

** Away we dashed, bounding from wave to 
wave like a streak of pigUil lightning. Whizzl 
whizz! we flew through the sea I never caw the 
like. At this rate we travelled till daylight, w*hen 
Uie old man sang out, * Land oh V 

•* • Whei-eawav ?' said I, for I had no more idea of 
our latitude and longitude than if I had beeu dropped 
down out of the clouds. * Off our weather eye t 
** * That's the Cape of Good Hopel' 
** Xe'er went John Gilpin faster than we rounded 
thee:ipe 
** * Hard down your flukes V shouted my com- 

C anion, and in ^ve minutes Table Mountain looked 
lue in the distance. The sun had just i iscn above 
the horizon, when an islaud appeared ahead. 

•' * Laud oh!* cried the old man. 

•• • Why, you b!oody old popinjay,* said I, peep- 
ing through the clouds of spray that rose up before 
us, * where are you steering I ' 

-'T1ial*s St Helena!* 

** * The devil you say!* and before the words were 
well out of my mouth* we shot past the island and 
left it ^Hoping astern. 

** Stick on! stick on, John Tabor!* cried old 
greasy-beard ; and 1 tightened my praspon the seat 
of his dueksL The sea waa growing rough. Wo 
flew onward like wildfire. 

** * Land oh I' sliouted the old man again. 

** * Where*a thatr said I, holding on with all ny 
might 

'* « Tliat*^ Cape Hotteraa r 

** Our speed now increased to such a dipgree that 
my hat flew ofl^ and the wind whistled through my 
hair, for it stood bolt upright the whole time, oo 
fearful waa I of losing my passage. I had travelled 
in steam-boats« atages, and locomotives, but I bod 
never experienced or imagined anything like thi^ 
I eooldnt eontab myself any longer; so I made 
bold to tell the old chap with the beard what 1 
thought about it 

- • Shiver neP said I, Mf this isnt the most oat- 
landish, helKbent voyage I ever Vent If yon don^ 
coino to pretty toon, you and 111 port oompMiy/ ^ 
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** * Land hoT roarod the oM i 

** * 111 the devirs name,* satU I, * what d'ye eaU thatf 

" * Nantucket,* re|>Iie<l my comrade. 

** We passed it in the winktitg of an eye, and 
away we went up Buuanre Bay. Ttie coast wm 
lined with old whaling skippere, spying us with 
glasses; fpr certainly so strange a sight was never 
scon bi'fure or since. 

" ' There she breaches!* cried some 

** * Tlierc she blows I* cried others ; but it was all 
one to them. Wo were out of sight in a jilTy. 

** Tlie coast of Massachusetts was right ahead. 
On, on wc flew. Tabontown, the general receptacle 
for Tabors, stood before us. High and dry wo 
landed on the be:ich. Still onward went the whale, 
blowing and pitching, and tearing up the saud with 
his flukesw 

'* ' My eyes!' said I, scarcely able to see a dart 
ahead, * look out, or you'll be foul of the town 
pump!* 

" ♦ Go it! Never soy die! Hold fast. J«»hn Ta- 
bor r»hout«il the old chap; and helter-skelter we 
flew down Main-street, scattering children, and wo- 
men, and hord*>s» and all manner of live stock and 
domestic animals, on each side. The old Cape Iloru 
and nlum-pudJing capttiins rushed to their doors at 
a sight so rare. 

" • There she breaches ! Tlicre she breaches I* re- 
sounded throui^h the town fore and aft; and with 
tlie ruling iKis^ion strons even in old age, Uiey came 
hobbling alter us, armed with lances, harpoons, and 
a variety of old rusty whale-gear, the hindmost 
singing out, 

** ' Don't yon strike that whnle, Captain Toborl* 
and the foremost shouting to those behind, * this^ is 
my chance. Captain Taburl* while the old man witli 
the lon^ beard, just nhcad of me, kept roaring, 

" ' Slick fist, John Tabor 1 hang on like grim 
Death, Jolin Tabor!* 

*' And I did hang on. As I had predicted, wo 
fetched up against the town pump ; and so great 
was the shock, tliat the old fellow flew head-fore- 
most over it, leaving in my firm grasp the entire 
seat of his ducka I fell myself; but being further 
aft» I didn't go quite so far as my comrade. How- 
ever, I held on to the stern-sheets. As the old man 
righted up, he presented a comical spectacle to the 
good citize-is or Taborstown. The youngsten seeing 
such an odd fish floundering about, got their minia- 
ture lances and harpoons to bear upon him, in a 
manner tliat didn't tickle his fancy much. 

" The whale at length got under weigh again, and 
onward we went, wiSi about twenty irons dangling 
at each side. I grasped the old man by the collar 
of his jacket this time. A shout of laughter fol- 
lowed ut. 

•« « You*ve lost your wlude. Captain Toborl' eried 

ODt. 

" ' The devil's in the whale. Captain Tabor f cried 
another. 

** * As long as Fve been Captain Tabor/ said a 
thihd, * I never sow such a whale.' 

*• • As sure as Fm Captain Tabor, he's bewitched,' 
observed a fourth. 

*' * Captain Tabor, Captain Tabor! Fva ket my 
Irons!* shoaUd a fifth. 

** • Who's that aboord, Captain Taborf asked a 
dxtb. 

** ' That*s John Ttibor !' replied tJia seventh. 

" * John T^ibor, John Tabor, hold fost!' roared the 
old man, and away wa went as if possessed of tha 
davU, snre anongiL Over hills and dales, and tlirough 
towns and villages flew we. till the Alleghanles hova 
In sight Wa elaored them In no time, and eama 
down with a glorious broaoh right into the Alio- 



ghany River. Down the river we dashed throng 
steam-boats, flat-boats^ ami all manner of small era^ 
till we entered the Obia Riglit ahead went we^ 
upsetting every tiling in onr way, and astonishing 
tlie natives, wlio never aaw any thing iu soch ashap« 

50 at this rate before. We entered the Miasiafippi^ 
ashed aeross all the bends, through swamp and 
eaiicbrake, and at last found oarselves in the Gulf 
of ^lexieo, going like wildfire tiinmgh a fleet oC 
whalera Nothins daunted, the whale dashed ahead ; 
the coast of South America hove in sight Over the 
Andes went we — ^into the Pacific — past the Sand- 
wich Islands— on to Chiitu— pa*-t Borneo— op the 
Straits of Malacca — through tlie Seychelles Islands 
— down tlie Mozambique Channel, and at la^t wo 
fetched np in Algoa Bay. We ran ashore with such 
headway that I was pitched head-foremo^ into the 
sand, and there I fastened as firm ns the stamp of » 
tree. You may be sure, out of breath as I was, I 
soon began to smother. This feeling of sofibcatioa 
became so intolerable, that I struggled with the 
desperation of a man detcnnined not to give np the 
ghoit A confusion of ideas came u|>on ino aU 
at once, and I found myself sitting npiight in mj 

catanda in the old hospitol ^ 

Here Tabor paused. 

** Then it was all a dream V said I, somewhat din- 
appointed. He shook his head, and was myatan- 
oosly silent for a whileu 

HENBT DAVID THOBSAU. 

Two of tlio most noUoeable books in Amcrieaa 
literature on the score of a certain quaint stodr 
of natural history and scencrv, are Mr. Thoroaa^ 
volnmcs on the Concord and Merrimack riverSi 
and Life in the Woods. The author is a hnraorist 
in the old £ngli^b sense of the word, a man of 
huinons of Concord, Mass., where, in the neigh- 
borhood of Emcnsoii and Hawtfiomc, and in tho 
ei\]oyinent of their 8ociety,he leads if we may tako 
his books as the intcrpretor of hb career, a inodi« 
tative philosophic Ufe. 
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We find his name on the Harvard list of gra* 
dnntes of 1887. In 1849. having previously beeQ 
a contributor to the Dial, and occupied himself 
in school-keeping and trade in an experimental 
way, he publii^hed A Wesk on the Ooncord 4utd 
Merrimack Rwers, It is a book of mingled eo- 
vvf and description, oooasionallv rash and oon- 
ceited, in a certain transcendental affectation of ex- 
pression on religious antjects ; but in many cither 
passages remarkable for its nicety of observation, 
and acute literary and moral perceptions. It is 
divided into seven chapters, of the days of the 
week. A Journey is accomplished in the month of 
August, 1889, descending the Conaird river, finom 
the town of that name, to the Merrimac ; then ft»> 
oending the latter river to iu Muroe: tliMMe 
backward to tlie starting point This voyage it 

Eerformed by the author in company wiUi ids 
rother, in a boat of their own oonstnicUoi^ 
which is variously rowed, pulted, dninted« or 
propelled by tho vind along tho fiats or throng^ 
the canal ; the traTellon resting at niolit wider % 
tent which they carry with them. Too record ie 
of tho small booting advontoroi, and large^ of th» 
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reflections, real or siippo6e<], snggestcd by the 
mooOA or incidents of tbe way. Tliere are a 
variety of illusstrations of physicnl geograpliy, the 
history of tlie interesting settlements along tlie 
iray ; in the botanical excursions, philosophical 
speculations and literary studieai 

The author, it will be seen from the date of his 

enbiication, prescr>'ed tlie Iloratian maxim, of 
rooding over his reflections, if not keeping his 
copy, the approved period of gestation of nine 
years. 

His next book was published with equal delibe- 
ration. It is the story of a humor of the author, 
'which occupied him a terra of two years and two 
monthr^ commencing in March, 1845. Wdlden^ 
or Life in the Woods, was published in Boston in 
1854. Tlie oddity of its record attracted univer- 
sal attention. A gentleman and scholar retires 
one morning from the world, strips himself of 
all superfluities, and with a borrowed axe and 
minimum of pecuniary capital, settles himself as 
a squatter in the wood, on the edge of a New 
England pond near ConconL- He did not own 
the hmd, but was permitted to enjoy it. He fell- 
ed a few pines, hewed timbers, and for boards 
bought out the shanty of James Colling an Irish 
laborer on the adincent Fitchburg railroad, for 
the sum of four dollars twenty-five cents. He 
-was assisted in the raisins by Emerson, George 
IV. Curtis, and other celebrities of Concord, 
'whose presence gave the rafters an artistic flavor. 
Starting early in tlie spring, he secured long be- 
fore winter by the labor of his hands " a tijrht 
shingled and plastered house, ten feet wide b}' lif- 
teen long, and eight feet posts, with a garret and 
a closet, a large window on each side, two trap- 
doors, one door at the end, and a brick fire-place 
opposite." The exact cost of the house is given : — 



I These arc all the maieriols excepting the tirober, 
! stoncft, and sand, which I claimed by •qiiatter's right 
! I have iilso a email wood-9hed a<1joiniiig, made 
. chiefly of the stuff which was left after building the 
houses 



Tlie rest of the account f^m Mr. Tliorean^a 

ledger is cunous, and will show "upon what 

: meats this same Caesar fed,^* that he came to in- 

1 terest the public so greatly in his hua^koeping : — 

I By surveying, carpentry, and day-labor of various 
other kinds in the villnge in the mean while, for I 

. have as many trader as fingers, 1 had earned $13 34 
Tlic expense of food for eight months, namely, from 

; July 4th to March let, the time when these estimates 

\ were made, though I lived there^ more than two 
years.— -not counting potatoes, a little green com, 
and some peas, which 1 had raised, nor considering 
the value of what was on hand at the last date, was 
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Chcspett fonn of Cbe Mccbulneu 
Cheaper thaa lye. 



Eic«, . , . tim 

MolnsMS, . . 1 T8 

Rjo meal . . 1 041 

Indian meaL . 99} 

t Pork, ... on 

Floiti. A fifl I Cort vaon tbao Indian mad, 

j Flonr, ... 068^ both money and iwmblc. 

! 6anr, ... 080 

Lard, ... 65 
090 

on 

10 
000 

• 



-^ ; 

Thorsan*S Hooia. 

Beards, $8 OOM, SMistty Aaatj boaidn 

Itoftua lUBflas fernor sod 

aidts, •••••••• dot 

LatbSi lift 

Two seeond-baad vladews 

wtthtlasa t dft 

OnatlimisaodoldbrU,. . 4 00 

Tvoeaskspriimak . . . . • 40 That was hlfli. 

Hair, 81 ICocetbaBfaM 

MaBtla4ff««tiea, 018 

Haik, . . ., too 

Htnfea sad soi««% . • • • • M 

Lately 018 

- -^ 881 

148^ '^S^'biC^'^** 

lad^ mnn 



Dried apple, . 
8wcct poutoaa, 
One pumpkin. 
One watcnncloD, 
Bait,. . . . 



If 



Yes, I did eat $8 74, all told ; but I should not 
thus unhlusliiiigly publish my guilt, if I did not 
know tltnt most of my readers were equally guilty 
with myself, and that their deeds would look no bet- 
ter in print The next year I sometimes caught a 
mc98 of fish for my dinner, and once I went so far as 
to slaughter a woodchuck which ravaged my bean* 
field, — effect his transmigration, as a Tartar would 
say,— and devour him, partly for experiment's sake; 
but though it afforded me a momentary enjoyment^ 
notwithstanding a musky flavor, I saw that the long- 
est use would not make tliat a good practice, how- 
ever it might seem to have your woodchucks ready 
dressed by the villago butcher. 

Clothing and some incidental expenses within the 
same dates, though little ean be inferred from this 
item, amounted to 



on aad soma hoaacb«M vtanatlSi . 



18 401 
. 800 



Bo that all the pecuniary outgoes* excepting for 
washing and mending, which for the most part were 
done out of Uie bouse, and their bills have not yet 
been reeeived,— and these are all and more than all 
the ways by which roonqr neecaiarilj goes out in 
this part of the world,— were 

Hoaae, $88 1*1 

Fann one yaar, 14 784 

Food eight moBtba, 8 74 

ClotblDg,Ae. eight moolb^ «... 8 40| 
Oil,4bo^ti(btiiiOBlH . 800 

ban, ; . . . . $01891 

I address myself now to those of mr readers who 
have a living to set And to meet this I have for 



fumprodttoei 



Iiraed bj daj-IAer, 
UOk 



HO 44 

. 18 84 

18818 



whieh snbtraeted from thesam el tlio outgoes leavee 
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very nearW Uie mMM with which I storied, and the 
ine:ii«tire or expense* to bo iiicurre<l,-^an<I <« the 
other, beside the leisure nnd iudei^ndence «Dd 
health thus seeui-e«1, « comforteble houM for me ee 
long ae I chose to occupy it 

lie had nothing further to do after his "family 
baking/* >vhich, the family consisting of a unit, 
could mtt have been larps ur have come roand i 
very often, than to road, think, and observe. IIo- ' 
mcr npi>cnr9 to liave been his favorite book. Tlie j 
thinking was nnlimitcd, niid tlie observation that ] 
of a man with an instinctive tact for the wonder* | 
of natund history. lie sees and describes insect% i 
bird's «^uch "wnall deer" an npproaclied him, with • 
a felicity which would liave piined him the heart j 
of Izaak Walton and Alexaiuler Wilson. A tooo- . 
trraphical and hydrographioal survey of Walden j 
Pond, is as faithful, exact, and labored, as if it had ; 
employed a government or admiralty oommis- . 
sion. 

As in the author^s previous work, the imme- , 
diate incident is frctiuently only the introduction • 
to higher themes. The realities around him are , 
oocaMonally v«riled by a haxy atmosphere of trans- ; 
oendcntal speculation, thnmgh which the essayist 
Fomctimes stumbles into abysmal depths of the { 
bathetic We have more plca<^ure, however, iu | 
dwelling upon the shrewd humors of thi4 modem i 
contemplative Jacques of the fore^it^ and his fresh, 
nice observation of books and men, which has 
occasionally something of a poetic vein. He who 
would acquire a new sensation of the world about 
him, would do well to retire from cities to the 
banks of Walden pond ; and he who would open 
his eyes to the opportunities of country life, in its 
ansociations of nelds and men, may loiter with 
profit along tlie author*s Journey on the Herri- 
mack, where natural history, local antiquities, re- 
cords, and tradition, aro exhausted in vitalizing 
tbo scene. 

A ClUBAtlU I SUM WAUIK^ 

Who should come to my lodge this momiDg but a 
true Homerie or Paphlagonian man,— he had so 
suitable and poctie a nnme that I am sorry I cannot 
print it here, — a 'Catiadiaii, a wood-chopper and post 
maker, who can hole fifty posts ia a day, who made 
his last supper on a woodchuck which his dog eanght 
lie, too, has heard of Homeland, **ifit were not 
for books," woald "not know wlmt to do rainy 
days,* though perhaps he has not read one wholly 
through for many rainy seasons 8ome priest who 
eould pronounce the Qreek itself, taught him to read 
his verse in the Testament in his native parish far 
away ; and now I must translate to him, while he 
holdb the book, Achilles* reproof to Patroclos» for 
his sad countenance.—*' Why are you ia tean» Pa- 
troelusi like a young glrif " 

Or biTs yon slone heard wvine news fhmi Phthtof 
Tbejr ssy thftt MeneeUut lives yot, sob of Actor, 
And Pefens Uvea, mo of Xiims smong Um MjnnMMlL 
Either of whom haTiDg dicU, ws should gnaUj (rievvu 

He says, " That's good.* He has a creat bundle of 
white-oak bark under his arm for a sick man, gather- 
ed this Sunday morning. •• I suppose there's no 
harm in going after such a thing to-day,* says he. 
To liim Homer was a great writer, though what his 
writinff was about he did net know. A more sim- 
ple and natural man It would be hard to And. Viee 
and diseas e, whieh east auoh a lembre Bonl hua 



over the worid, seemed to have hardly any c 

lor him. He was about twentv-eight years old, mod 

had left Canada and his father^ house a doisen T«ai« 

before to work in the States, and earn money to boy 

a farm with at last, perhaps in his native covntzy. 

He WHS east in the coarsest mould; a stoat bat dug- 

gifth body, yet gracefully carried, with a thick sun- . 

burnt neck, dark bushy hair, and duU sleepy hiaa 

eves, which were occasionally lit up with exprewton. 

lie wore a flat gray cloth cap, a dingy wool-«v>loc«d 

greatcoat, and cowhide boots^ He was a gresa «oii- 

suioer of meat, usually carrying his dinner to his 

work a couple of miles past my lioose, — iot bediop- 

|M.'<1 all summer, — in a tin paii; cold meat^v «ft«n 

cold wootlchucks, and coffee in a stone bottle which 

dangled by a string from his belt ; and sometimes he 

offered me a drink. He came alonp early, eoMsing 

my bennfield, though witliout anxiety or kast« to 

get to his work, such as Yankees exhibit. He w^ttnt 

a-going to hurt himselC He didn't care if he only 

eanied his board. Frequently he would leatve hw 

dinner in the bushes, when his dog had cweght a 

woodchuck by the way, and go bad: a mile sund a 

half to drcas it and leave it in the cellar of the house 

where he boarded, after deliberating fint for hadf an 

hour whether he conld not sink it in the pond a&fely 

I till nightfall,— loving to dwell long upoct these 

themes. He would say, as he went by in the ntom- 

I ing, ** How thick the pigeons are I If workin^every 

I day were not mv trade, I eould get all the meat I 

' f-hould wont by hunting pigeons, woodchuclc\ rab- 

I bits, partridges,— by goMil I could get aU I«hould 

\ want for a week and one day." 

I A BAm.s or A S IS laoic waub; 

; One day when I went out to my wood-pile, or ra- 
, ther my pile of stumps, I observed two Jar» entSk 
> the one red, the otlier much larger, neariy half an 
inch long,' and black, fiercelv eonteoding with one 
' another. Havins once got hold they never let ^ 
but struggled ana wrestled and rolled on the ^ipe 
incesv^ttwt ly. Looking farther, I was surprised to find 
that the chips were covered with such eombetanta^ 
that it was not a dueUuin, but a beUmm^ a wer be- 
tween two races of ants, the red always pitted against 
the black, and frequently two red ones to eae black. ■ 
The Iccions of these Myrmidoas covered aU Uiehilla 
and vales in my wood-yard, and tlie ground was al- 
readv strewn with the dead and dving,both red and 
black. It was the only battle wnich I hare ever 
witnessed, the only battle-field I ever trod while the ' 
battle was raging ; internecine war ; the red refmb- 
licans on the one hand, and the black imperiaUsts en 
the other. On every side they were encaeed ia 
deadly combat, yet without any noise I cooM hevv 
and human soldiers never fought so resohalely. 'I 
watched a couple that were last locked in eeA 
other's embraces, in a little sunnv vaU^ amid the 
chips, now at noon-day preparea to fight till the 
sun went down, or life went out The aneller red 
champion had fastened himself like a vice to hia ad* 
Tersary*s front, and through all the tamUinga en 
that field never for an instant ceased to geev at esie 
of his feelers near the root^ having alreadT ea n eed 
the other to go bj the board ; while the etronger 
bhick one dashed him from side to side, and^ee I tnw 
en looking nearer, had already divested kba ef eev^ 
rU of his membeni They fouglit with ante pertl* 
naeity than bull-dogs. Neither manifested the least 
dispositioa to retreat It was evident that their 
b.-ittle-ery was— Conquer or dici la the Bean whflo 
there eame along a single red ant on the hilMde ef 
this valley, evidently full of excltcmeat, whe eHhar 
had despatched hie foe, or had not yet takm part in 
thehatUe; probably the latter, for he had left mm 
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of his limbs* vhoe« mother bad cbni^ed hira to re- 
turn \rith hu pliidU or upon it Or percbaiice be 
vas Mine Achillet, who lind nonriahcd his wrath 
apart, and liod now come to avenge or reicue his ; 
PatixicIuiL He saw tliis unequal combat from afar 
— for ti:e blacks were ocarlj^ twice the size of tlie 
red, — he drew near with rapid pace till he stood on 
his guard within half an inch of the couibatauts; 
tiien, watching his opportunity, he sprai.g upon Uie ■ 
black warrior, and commenced his opei-utious near ; 
Uie root of his right for«*-leg, leaving the foe to select . 
nmonff his own members ; and so there were three | 
united for life, as if a new kind of attraction had • 
been invented which put all other locks and cements j 
to shame. I should not have wondered b)' this time ! 
to find that they had tlieir respective musical bands 
•tationed on some eminent chip, and playing their 
national airs tlie while, to excite the slow and cheer 
the dying combatants. I was myself excited some- 
what even as if they had been men. The more yon 
think of it, the less the difference. And certninly 
tliere is not the fight recorded in Concord history, 
at least, if in the history of America, thnt will bear 
ft moment's comparison with this, whether for the 
numbers engaged in it, or for the pat riot if m and 
heroitm displayed. For numbers and for carnnge it 
was an Austerlitz or Dresden. Concord Fight! Two 
killed on tlie patriots* side, and Luther lilanchai*d 
wounded 1 Wliy hero cveiy ant wns a Butt rick,— 
** Fire I for God's sake (ircl — ond thousands shared 
the fate of Davis and Hosmer. Tliere was not one 
hireling there. I hnve no doubt thnt it was a prin- 
ciple they fought for, as much as our ancestors, and 
not to avoid a three-pennv tax on their tea ; and the 
results of this battle will be os important and memo- 
rable to those whom it concerns as these of tlie battle 
of Bunker Hill, nt least 

^ I took up the chip on which the three I have par- 
ticularly described were struggling, carried it into 
mv house, and pLiccd it under a tumbler on my 
window-sill, in order to see the issue. Holding a 
microscope to the first-mentioned red ant, I saw that, 
though he was assiduously gnawing at the near fore- 
leg of his enemy, having severed his remaining feel- 
er, his own breast was cJl torn away, exposing what 
yitals he had there to the jaws of the black warrior, 
whose breastrplate was apparently too thick for him 
to pierce; and the dark carbuncles of the sufferer a 
«^ea shone with fert>eity, such as war only could ex- 
cite. They struggled half an hour longer under the 
tumbler, and when I looked again the black soldier 
had severed the heads of his foes from their bodies, 
and the still living heads were hanging on eitlier 
side of him like ghastly trophies at his saddle-bow, 
still apparently as firmly fastened as ever, and he 
was endeavoring with feeble struggles, being with- 
out feelers and with oidy the remnant of a log, and 
I know not how many other wounds, to divest him- 
self of tliem; which at length, after half an hour 
more, he accomplished. I raised the glass, and he 
went off over tlie window-sill in that crippled state. 
Whether he finally survived that eombot^ and spent 
the* remainder of bis days in some Hotel des Invft- 
lides, I do not.know; but I thought that his indue* 
try would not be worth much thereafter. I never 
learned which party was victorious, nor the cause 
of the war ; but I felt for the rest of that day as if I 
had had my feelings exeited and harrowed by wit- 
nessing the struggle, the ferocity and earoage, of • 
human battle before my door. 

Kirby and Bpenee tell ns that the battles of ants 
half Ions been celebrated and the date of them re- 
corded, though they say that Huber is the only mo- 
darn author who appears to have witnessed them. 
*■ JEneaa 6ylvlus»* lay they, •* after giving * Teiy 



circumstantial account of one contested with great 
obstiiiocy by a greot and small species on the trunk 
of a pear tree," adds that •• 'This action was fought 
in the pontificate of Kugenius the Fourth, in the pre- 
sence of Nicholas Pistoriensis an eminent law^-er, 
who related the whole history of the battle with the 
greatest fidelity. A similar engagement between 
prcat and (mail ants is recorded by Olans Mognus, 
in which the fn\»\\ ones, being victorious, are ^aidto 
have buried the botlic^ttf their own soldiers, but left 
those of their giant enemies a prey to the birds. 
This event happened previous to the expulsion of the 
tyrant Christiem the Second from Sweden." The 
Ixittle which I witne^t^ed took place in the Presidency 
of Polk, five years before the passage of Webster s 
Fugitive-Slave BilL 

ARTHUB CXEVELAND COXB. 
Arthur Cleveland Coxx is tho son of the Rev. 
Samuel H. Coxe, of Brooklyn, the^ author of 
Quakerism^ vot Chiistvtnify; Interrifus, Memo* 
ruble and Usefttl^ from Ditiry aid Mcmaryy re- 
prodvc(d; nnd other publications. He was Lorn M 
Mendhain, New Jersey, May 10, 1818. On hia 
mother's i^ide he is a grandson of the Rev. Aaron 
Cleveland, on early poet of Connecticut. 

Mr. Cleveland was born nt Iladdain, Febniary 
8, 1744. His father, a missionary of the Society 
for the Prvipagati(»n of the GohijcI, dying when 
the son was but thirteen years of age, the latter 
received few educational ndvantnges. lie, how- 
ever, at the afro of nineteen, produced a deserii> 
tive pocin, T/te Philosopher and Buy, of Fome 
merit. He soon after became a Congregational 
minister. In 1775 lie published a poem on 
Slatery^ in blnnk verse, lie was also the author 
of several sjitirical poems directed against the 
JefTe^-onians. He died on the twenty -first of 
September, 1815.* 

Air. Coxe was prepared for college under the 
private tuition of Professor George Bu.<h. Ho 
entered the University of tho City of New York, 
and was graduated in 1838. During his fresh- 
man year he wrote a poem. The Progress of Am' 
hit-on^ and in 1837 published Adrenty a llvstery^ 
a poem after tlio manner of the religious dramas 
of tho Middle Ages. In 1838 appeared Athuold^ 
a Pomaunty and iktint JonafhaVy the Lay of ths 
Seald^ designed as the commencement of o semi- 
humorous poem, in the Don Juan style. 

Mr. Coxe FCK»n after became a student in the 
General Theological Seminary, New York. While 
at this institution he delivered a poem, Atha- 
vasion^ before the Alumni of Washington College, 
Hartford, at tho Commencement in 1840. In 
the same year he published Christian Palhds^ a 
collection of ix)ems, giiggested for the most part 
by the holy seasons and ser\-ice8 of his church. 
Five editions of this popular volnme have sinoo 
appeared. 

Mr. Coxe was ordained deacon in July, 1841, 
and in the August following became rector of St. 
Anne*8 church, Morrisania, where ho wrote his 
poem Halloween^ privately printed in 1842. He 
WAS next called to St. John's chnrch, at Hart- 
ford. During his residence nt that place he pab- 
liidied, in 1846, Savl^ a MviUty^ a drainutic poem 
of much greater length than bis Advent, bnt| like 
that production, meddled on the early reMgieni 

•lfmt^Ptt»tseC O wi t o tl ssi 
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nlavs. He is at present rector of Graco church, 
iiuftiinon). 

Ill a(l<lition to Iim poetical toI nines Mr. Coxe 
has Diiblishod SeniiouA on Doctriuo and Uutv, 
j»reacnc«l to the parishioners of St John*s church, 
llartfunl, and nuincruu3 articles in the Church 
Iteview and other periutVuals. lie has also 
ti*an>lated a wc»rk of the Abbe LaU^rde, on the 
JinpoMihility of ihtlminncvilate Conerption at an 
Article oj Faith^ with nutc^ 

OLO niXTTT. 

Thj MimnU think np4»a bar •tonM, and li pltlcth them to 
M« b«r In ibe dust— rKiiter. 

Tlie Pii5chal iDooii ia ripe to-night 

Go fair Mauhada's bay. 
And 8i>ft it fttlls on Ilofatoken, 

An where the Saviour lay ; 
And beams boiicnth wUom paly thine • 

Kiio*B truubtiiig angel tlow, 
Bhow many a bluod*bc'»priiikIcd door 

Of our |Hisflover too. 

But here, uhcrc many an holy 3*ear 

It shone oil arch and ai^le, 
What ineuiis iu «old a!id f>ilver ray 

On duflt and ruined ]>ilel 
Oh, \v'!iero*8 the consecrated porch. 

The saore 1 liiit«l where. 
And where « that antique steeple's height 

To bless tlie moonlight air I 

I seem to miss a mother's fiice 

In this her wonted liome ; 
And linger in Uie greeu churchyard 

As round tliat luuther'a tomlx 
Old Trinity ! thou too art gone I 

And in thine own blc^t bound. 
They've laid thee low, dear mother cliiirv*!i, 

To rest in holy ground I 

The Taulte*l roof tliat trembled oft 

Above the chaunted peahu ; 
Tlie quaint old altar where we ownel 

Our very Piischal Lamb; 
The chimes that ever in the tower 

Like seraph-music sang. 
And held nie spell-bound in the way 

When I was very young ;— 

The marble monuments within ; 

The 'scutcheons, old iukI rich ; 
And one bold bishop's effigy 

Above the chancel-niche; 
The mitre and the legend there 

Beneath the colored pane ; 
All these-— thou knewest. Paschal moon. 

But ne'er shalt know again 1 

And thou wast shining on this tpci 

That hour the Saviour rose 1 
But oh, its look that Easter mom, 

The Saviour only knowa 
A thousand years-^and *twas the MOie, 

And half a thousand more ; 
Old moon, what niystie chroniclesi 

Thou keepeit, or this sborel 

And iOb tin good Queen Anna reigned. 

It was a heathen award: 
But when they made its viigln tniil 

An altar to the Lord, 
With holy roof thev eoTered H; 

And wnen Apostlea earat, 
They chiimed, for Christ, iU batUe m—l i , 

And took it in God's i 
TOL. lU— 41 



Tlien, Paschal moon, this sacred spot 

No more thy magic felt. 
Till flames brought doorn the holy plaesw 

Where our forefisthers knelt : 
Again, 'tis down — ^thc grave old pila; 

That niotlier church sublime I 
Look oa its roofless floor, old moon. 

For 'tis tliy last—last tiiuel 

Ay, look with smiles, for never there 

Shines Pasclial moon agen. 
Till breaks the Earth's great Easteiwlar 

O'er all the graves of men I 
So wane away, old Pa.«chal nnoon. 

And come next year as bright ; 
Eternal rock shall welcome thee. 

Our faith's devoutest light! 

Tliey rear old Trinity once more: 

And, if ye weep to ace. 
The glory of this latter house 

Thrice glorious shall be! 
Oh lav its deep foundations stroog; 

And, yet a HUle while. 
Our Paschal Lamb himself shall come 

To light iu hallowed at«le. 

ns nAjmnu At rmm noom Axa uocscnL 
In the silent midnight watches^ 

List, — thy bosom door I 
How it knocketh—knocketh— knocketh, 

Knocketh evermore! 
Sav not *t is thy pulse is beating: 

Tit thy heart of sin ; 
Tis thy Saviour knocks, and crieCh — 
** llise, and let me in." 

Death comes on with reckless footsteps^ 

To the hall and hut: 
Tliink you. Death will tarry, knocking. 

Where the door is shut! 
Jesus waiteth, waiteth, waiteth— 

But the door is fast; 
Grieved away tliy Saviour goeth;] 

Death breaks in at last! 

Then, 'tis time to stand entreatiiig 

Christ to let thee in; 
At tlie sate of heaveur be»ung, 

Wailnig for thy sin. 
Nay, — alas, thou guilty creature I 

Ilast thou tlien forffott 
Jesus waited long to know thee^ 

Now he knows thee not 

m voumrBBBlB XAOca: 
March — march — raareh ! 

Making sounds as they trea d , 
Ho-hol how they step, 

Going down to the deadl 
Every stride, every tramps 

Every footfall is nearer. 
And dimmer each lamis 

As daricneas grows drearert 
But ho! how Uiey march, 

Makinff sounds as they treaif 
Ho-hol bow ihey step, 

Going down to tha deadt 

Mareh—marbh— march 1. 

Making sounds as they trM4» 
Ho-ho! how they laocdi. 

Going down to the dead I 
How thev wUrl, how they trib^ 

How they mile, how t£cy «dlj,. 
How blithesome they akip, 

Going down to the Talkyl' 
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Oh ho r how they march. 

Making »uuiids as they tread; 

Ho-hol how they skip. 
Going down to the dead t 

March — march — marcli ! 

Earth groans as they tread ; 
Each carries a skull. 

Going down to the deadi 
Every stride — every stamp, 

EveiT footfall is bolder; 
*Ti« a FKelet 011*4 tramp, 

With a pkuU on his shonldcr. 
But ho! Itow he ttcp* 

With a hiffh tossing head, 
Tlint clay-ct.vercd bone, 

Goir.g dowu to the dead! 

JOHN STElXFOnT KIDNEY 
Is the author of a volr.nio, Cataxcha Kirer^ ar^d 
Other Poem»^ publislied in 1847. He is aclcrjn- 
man of the Protestant Episcopal Church, settled 
at Saratoga Sprin^rs, New York. He was born 
in 1819, in Es-ex County, N. J^ where his ances- 
tors had lived for a hundred and fifty years, was 
educated i>artly at Union College, and gave some 
attention to the law before entering the church 
through the course of instniction of the General 
Theological Sennnary. After hi?j ordination ho 
was for a time rector of a pari"^h in North Caro- 
lina, and nfterwanls in Sakin, N.J. 

His verses show an individual temperament, 
and the tastes of a scholar and thinker. 

coxa » THS MooanjCR 
Come in the moonlightr— come in tho cold, 
Snuw-eovered tho earth, 
Yet O, how inviting I 
Come — O oome 1 

Come, ye sad lovers, friends who have |)r.rted. 
Lonely and desobte. 
All h»^vy-hearted ones. 
Come— cornel 

Come to the beauty of frost in the silence, 
Carea may be loosened. 
Loves be forgotten, — 
Come — O come ! 

Beep is tlie sky ; — ^pearl of the momiog, 
Ro9e of the twilight, 
Lost in its blueuess, 
Come— O come I 

Look up and slindOer ; see the lone moon 
• Like a sad cherub 
Passing the clouds. 
Come— O come! 



Lo! she is weepine ;— tears in the heaven 
Twinkle and tremble^ 
Tenderett sister! 
Come— Oeome! 

Keen is tlie air ;— keener the spaiUes 
BDrinkliiig tlie snow-drill^ 
Glaucing and glittering. 
Cuma— O eomel 

Look to the earth— from earth to Imt sister. 
See which b brightest! 
Both whiU M the angebt 
Oone—O eomel 



Robed in the parity heaven hath seni her. 
Gone are the suiltHilaia^— 
Drowned in the hoUnesii 

I 



Grief hath no wailing : — Eapture ia aSent. 
Colder and purer 
Freezes the spirit ! 
CcHoe — O come ! 

GEOEGK n. OOLTON. 
(lEOROE Hooker Coi.tox, the stm of the Rev, 
Oeorpe C«nton, was born at AVesiford, Ot«ego 
County, %\ w York, on the 27th of October, 1818. 
He was jT:nliinted, with a high rank in his dass, 
at Yale ('ilcgo, in 1840. In tho fall of the srima 
year, whr.e cngap^d as a teacher in Hartford, lio 
(letennint^l to wiii<^ n ptxm on the Indian Wan^ 
in whirh the newly elected President, General 
Harrison, had been engaged. It was to have ap- 
jwarcd at the time of tho Inauguration, but, the 
plan e:^ii:.nding as the author proceeded, was not 
' puMi.-lK-d until the spring of 1842. 

Tho ii^;m, TceuinscKt or the WeU Thirty Teart 
I Sihce^ is in nine cantos, in the octosyllabic mea- 
sure and style of Sir Wa1t4>r Scott, with the UMial 
I ordinary fvlicitics of illustiation behtowed ui^on 
I tliis cli^ of com])0$itionH in America, of which 
I many have l»een intxluced with little j-ucccfs. 
I In 1S42 Mr. Colton also pre| are<l. I'rcm tho 
• matcri.iL- wliich he had act umulated during tlio 
'; progress of his poem, n c<»urso of lectures on tho 
j Indians, which wcro delivered in various places 
I during \^\1 and 1843. 

I In tlie Muiimer of 184-t he delivered a poem be- 
fore the Phi Heta Kappa t^ixiety at Yale College. 
In January, 184.'), he iinMis-hcd the first nnmber 
; of tho American Wliig Hcvicw, a monthly niaga- 
j zine of p >Iiiiivt and litcniture, under his editorship. 
Mr. Col:.»n entered ui;onthis important enter|>riso 
with greiit energy, securing a hirge nundnr of tho 
leading [politicians and authors of the country as 
its frien Is and contributors. He edited the work 
with jo'T^nnent, wrote constantly for its pagers and 
had suftv^ded in gaining a fair menfrure of success, 
when lie was seized in November, 1847, by a 
violent attack of typhus fever, which put an od 
to his life on tho first of December following.* 



PniUP SCHAFF. 
Dr. Phitip ScHAFF, Pn)fe.-sor of Tlicology in the 
Seminrtry of the German Reformed Church at 
Meroer»!»arg, Pa., tho author vi a History of tha 
Aposto!ic Churcrh and of other theological works, 
wliich have received considerable attention in 
America, is a native of Switzerland. Ho was 
bom at Coire (ChurX Canton Graubundten, 
January 1, 1819. Uo was educated at tlio college 
of his native city, afterwanls at the Gvmnasrium 
of Sma^art, and in tho Univeruties of Ynbingcn, 
Halle, and Ikriin. Ho received his degree in 
1841, as Doctor of Phik)sophy and Unehelor of 
Divinity, at tho University of Berlin, which sub* 
sequently (1854) presented him the Diploma of 
D.D. honoris caus^i. At tho condnsioii of his 
enriy colkge life, he travelled for ncariy two 
Tears through Gennany, 6witzerkmd, France, and 
Italy, as tutor cf a young Prussian nobk-man. 
In 1S4S he become n'Wctnrer on tlieology in tha 
UnivcrcitT of Bcrhn, after having gone throosh 
the examination of imblicafiademio teacSjera. In 
1848, he received a nnaniinoos coll as profeMor 
of Chorch Hbtoi7 and Exegesis to the Theoloci- 
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ral StMninnry at 5fcrcer»>>i»rjr, Pcnn5rlTani.% from 
the Synod of the German lU-fonned Church of 
tho Tnitc'l Sutc^ on the recoinincmlntions of Dw. 
Xe^in-l r, lI»'n^^Tinl>crg, Thohick, Muller, Krum- 
inii hiT, aihI olhvrs wl»o l»a<l been convultcd 
n'xmt A suitable representative of Gennan Evan- 
L'. iirnl The<»l«vy fur Auurira. In the fpring of 
ISU ho \i\\ H< Hill, an«1 afior *omo months* travel 
in St>'.ulicrn (iiTinany, Switzer]an<1, ik-l^'ium, and 
fjiL'Iand, he cro^<cd tlic Atlantic and soon identi- 
tioil hiuKcirwith Americin intcri<st^ 

llo has Hnce boon en;m;;cd iu tonchini; the 
various branches <)f ext';:cticid and historical 
thiMilo^y at MiTC-.T'ihnr^', U»th in the German 
and En;:li.-»h lMi»;.Mi:i:ros, with the exception of tlic 
year 1S>(, which ho spent on a vi»it to Lis 
frivnds in Euro|>e. 

Tlie Church History of Dr. SchafT is remarka- 
!»lc for its thorough and ni»iiarenlly cxiiaustive 
lcarniu;r, for its cltar btylo «ud somewhat artistic 
pn»n|iinirs fi>r its union of tloctrinal por>i<tcucy 
with philo-iiiplncal cnlar-re ncnt. Ilis |Hi.sition i;i 
tliat of .».tn>ug Fupcrnaturali^ifiT^ with groat 
fmidia-is upon tlie churcli op^ranisini, and the 
lii::h Lutheran doctrine of divine jrrare, which is 
Kivtvl from Calvinism by tho decided high church 
view of the evicrament:!. 

]Iis life of Au;;u<tino is a acholarltke and philo- 
hophical development of the great saint*« doctrinal 
lK»itions from Ids experience and life.* 

Marshall Odlego, with which, under tho presi- 
dency of the llev. Dr. John W. Xevin, Dr. Sihaff 
licld tho Prorc<>oi*ship of ^Esthetics and German 
Literature^ was first aituatetl at Merceraburg^ 
Franklin Ci». Pa., and was founded under a 
chirter fmm the Logislatupo of Pennsylvania in 
1 835. It 8prang originally out of the high school 
attached to the Theological Seminary of the 
Gw'nnan Kefonncd Church, and is in Intimate 
union with tliat institution. By an act of the 
state in 1850, it was united with Franklin College 
at Lancaster, and in 18o3 was removed to that 
place, the new institution bearing Uie title Frank- 
lin and Mursliall College. 

Adoli)hus L. Koeppen, author of a scries of 
lectures on Greography and History-, and a valua- 

* Tb« fono^nic is a list of the irablloUlofM of Dr. SdudT:— 

1. The 8In nnlhst tho Holy Gbosl, and Uie Dofnnatleal and 
Etbteal Infarcneos deHveJ from It. With «i Appendix un th« 
Life and Death of Francis Bniera. Ilalle, lS4t. (Germaa.) 

2. Jainos, the Brother of tha Lord, aod James die Leaii i 
exegetlcal and hinorical «<aay. Bcrll 

a. Tho PrInclnJo of PruteNtanttein, 
atata of the Church. CliAnibcrsburjc. 
and EocU^h Translation, with an Introdnodoa by Dr. Nerlo.) 

C What is Church illstory f A ViiMUc»tlon oT thfi Idcaajf 
IIMorlci! DeToIopineut. rhiladolphla, 1S44L fEiifrl^h.) 

&. Ilbtorjrof tho Apostolio Church, with aOeneral iDtro- 
deletion toCIiurch Hisuiry. Fir^t Qennan edlUon, Morcera- 
bnr;;. Pa., ISM. Becoud Gennan edition, LelDxie, 1654^ 
(En:;!lsh tnnslAtlon by the Rct. E. YeomaiMi New Tork, 
1^1 Reprinted In Bdlnbarfrh. 1654 ) 

<L Llfo and Labors of St. .\agnstln«} (Enetiah edition. New 
Tork, 1R53, and oaotber, London, IbUL German edition, B«i^ 
lln,lS54!) 

T. Ainorien. The PoNtleeL fioeUI, end KcMdona Condition of 
Vbf9 United Btat«s9 of K. A. Beriln, 1S&4. (Gennan. Am 
Snglbh tmnslation will appear before the end of 16&5.) 

a. Der Deutsche Ktrchenfk«nnd C'Tbe German Chareh 
Friend, iir Monthly Orimn for the Ooneral Intcretta of the 
German Chnrchea In America,** eommenced In 1^1^ and edited 
and pabU«hod by Dr. BchnfT till the eloae of the 6th Tolnme In 
1-69; now eontlnuod by the Hoy. WUllam J. Mann, Pblladcl- 
pbta,Ptt.) 

t. 8evom1TrMt8andOmtleBeenAn|rtM>ennanl«m,Danta, , 

9j<teinatte BencTolcnee, cte. et«n and Artleloa In the Blbllo* novel of i 
weet 8acnk, MethodlM Qnarteriy, Mernarebarf BoTlew, and by Mary 
•cberjoarnaliofAaiertoaandOtnaBay, i JmtHcQi 



ble publication on the subject, is Professor of 
Gennan Litoratare, iEstlietica, aiid History, in this 
institution. 

Dr. Nevin, tho associate of Pmfe!5««r SchaflT, is 
alse the author of a worlc on Th€ Mfftlcal 
Pretence^ a Viadieathn 9f the Reformed or Cal- 
tinUtic DtiCtrint of the Holy Eackariat^ and other 
theologii-al writings of the ediool of dirinitj to 
which lie is attaclietl, and of wliich the Meroen- 
btirg Review, ooininenoed in January, 1S49, has 
been the organ. 

JAMES EUSSELL LOWELL 
Is tlie desoendant of an old Kew England famtlr, 
whioli lias long held important stations in Uftva- 
cliusetts. His ancestor, Percival Lowell, settled 
in the toMm of Newbury in 1639. His grsond- 
father, John Lowell, was an eminent lawyer, % 
member of Congress and of tho Ct invention which 
formed the first constitution of Mtissachttsetta. 
His father is Charles Lowell, the venerable |Mistor 
of tl)c West Church in Boston ; hi:: mother was a 
native of New Hampshire, a sister of the late 
Capt. RoUrt T. Sjicnco of the U. S. Navy, and b 
spoken of as of remarkable powers of mind and 
ixtssessing in an eminent degree the faculty of 
acquiring languages^* 




i^oro, ana uaroea cne una. ab 

Berilo,lS42. (Grnnan.) 
itlfin, aa related to the nreseat 
bcrsburjc. ra^ 1843^ ((Urniaa 






J. r?. A.^v<iu- 



James Russell Lowell, wlu> U named after his 
fathor^s maternal grandfather, Judge James Rua- 
sell, of Charleston, was bom at tlie cotmtry-aeat 
of Ehuwood, the present residence of the ^umlv, 
at Cambridge. Ma<«,, Febnutry 23, 1810. &e 
was educated in the town, and in 1838 rocelTed 

• TUa Ikenlty b Inheritinl by ber damAiter, Mia. Psteoa. 
wlioae contnmtny with Mr. Dowen, editor of the Notth AnuS 
ean Review, reaneetinc the laie war in IIOBBinr, bvvulK her 
Mune prominency bcAra the pnbUe. Mni Ihi'xam mSmm 



fvadlly in French, Italian, German, Polish, Swedlah, aa4 Hu! 

ftarian, and to fhmltkr with twenty modem dIaleotaL ba«Uaa 

the Greek. latin, Ihbnw, PMrtn, and Anbl& JUrTlHitnS 

made the flrat tmnalalfon Into EnflMi of Fraderlen BranS^ 

novel of tiM Netebbora, fhmi the 8w«4l«li. tSTTiSSSSm 

Mary nowltt was made f^ma tha Gemaa.— iSfli«7 

^im Ai O kgrt A it.Lawnj, „ ^^rxi^ 
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Ws dogroc at Il.irvninl. Ilis first production in 
prints a class pt>eni, A|>()earo<l at tliiB time. This 
wns snccectlet, in 1841, by a i-ollvctiou of poems 
— A Year's L'/e. It was marked by a youtlifiil 
delicacy and scn?>ibility, with a leaning to tran- 
scendental e\'i>rc-ssion, but teeming witli proofs 
of the poetic nature, particularly in a certain vein 
of tenderness. In January, 1848, he commenced, 
in conjnnction with his friend Mr. Robert Garter, 
the publication of The Pioneer^ a Literary and 
Critical Magcuine^ which, thonjrh published in 
the fonn of a fashionable illustrated magtizine, 
was of too fine a cast to be snccessfnl. But three 
monthly nnmbcra were issued: they contained 
choice articles from Poe, Neal, Il.iwthorne, Par- 
sons, D wight, and others, including the editors. 
This unsuccessful speculation was an episode in a 
brief career at the bar, which Mr. Lowell soon 
relinquished for a literary life. The reception of 
Mr. Lowell's first poetic volume had been favora- 
ble, and encouraged the author's next advent iiro, 
a volume containing the Legend of Brittany^ Mis- 
eellaneoue Poeme and Sonnets^ in 1844. There 
was a rapid advance in art in tliese pages, and a 
profounder study of passion. The leading poem 
IS SQch a stoxy as would have engaged the heart 
of Shelley or Keats. A country maiden is be- 
trayed and murdered by a knightly lover. Ilcr 
corpse is concealed behind the c!iurch alLir, and 
the guilty presence made known on a festival d.iy 
by a voice demanding baptism for the unborn 
babe in its embrace. The murderer is struck 
with remorse, and ends his days in repentance. 
The story thus outlined is delicately told, and its 
TCpalsiveness overcome by the graces of poetry 
and feeling with which it is invested in the cha- 
racter of the heroine Margaret. The poem in 
blank verse entitled Prometheus^ which followed 
the legend in the volume, afforded new proof of 
the author^s ability. It is mature in thought and 
expression, and instinct with a lofty imagination. 
The prophecy of the triumph of love, humanity, 
and civilization, over the brute and sensual 
power of Jove, is a fine modern improvement of 
the old fiible. The apologue of Bkacua is also in 
a delicate, da^cal spirit. 

The next year Mr. Lowell gave the pnblio a 
volume of prose essays — a series of critical and 
SKthotio Convereatione on eome of the Old Poete^ 
Ohanc;T and the dramatists Chapman and Ford 
being the vehicles for introducing a liberal stock 
of n^ections on life and. literature generally. It 
is a book of essays, displaying a subtle know- 
ledge of English literatura, to which the form of 
diahigtie is. rather an ineambranoe. 

Another series of Poetn*^ containing the spirit 
of.tlie anthur's previous volnme, followed In 
1848. About the same time appeared Tke Vision 
^fSir L%unfa\ founded on a l^nd of a search 
for the San GraaL The knight in his dream dis- 
Qoven charity to the aofiTering to be the holy 
0ii]i. 

As a diversion to the pnrsalt of sentimental 
poetry, Hr. Lowell at the close of the year sent 
brth a riiymlng eitiroate of oontemiwrarica In 
a FM9 for Cntiet, whloh^ thooffh not without 
lOBM fnierilltlet. oontaina a leniM of sharply 
drawn portraits in felicitous verse, 

TU Diglow Papen^ Mtei with an Inirodud^ 
fJMii ypttOt Qh$9ary^ and Copioue Ind&jt^ complete 



tlie record of this bnay year. - Tlio book purports 
to bo written by Uomef Wilbur, A.M., Pastor of 
Uie Fir^t Church in Jaidam and (prospective) 
Member of many literary. Learned, and Scientific 
Societies. It is cast in the Yankee dialect, tfnd is 
quite an artistic product in that peculiar lingo. 
The subject is an exiiosure of the political pre- 
tences and shifts which accompanied the war 
with Mexico, the Sfitire being directed against 
war and slavery. It is original in style and pun- 
gent in effect. 

^ This is Mr. laiwell's hist published volume,' his 
time having been since occupied in a residence 
abroad, though he has occasionally written for 
the North American Review, Putnam's Magazine, 
and other journals, and was for a time a stated 
contributor to the Anti-slavery Standard. 

lie was married in Pecembcr, 1844, to Miss 
Maria White, of Watertown, a lady whose lite- 
rary genius, as exhibited in a posthumous vo- 
lume privately printed by her husband in 1855, 
deserves a record in these pages. She was bom 
July 8, 1821, and died October 27, 1858. We 
quote from the memorial volume alluded to, 
which is occupied with a few delicately simple 
poems of her composition, chiefly divided be- 
tween records of foreign travel and domestic 
pathos, this touching expression of resignation : — 

tux ALPIXB BDCBr— ABDRCSSCD TO A TMJXSfD ATTCB TUB MM 

OF A cniLO. 
When on my car your losn wna kncUeJ, 

And tender Rynqiatliy upbunt, 
A little spring fi-om memory welled. 

Which ouce hod quenched my bitter thirsty 

And I was fain to bear to you 

A iK>rtion of its mild relief. 
That it might be a he.nling dew. 

To steal some fever from your gricC 

After our child's untroubled breatli 

Up to the Father took its way. 
And on our home the sliode of l)cath. 

Like a long twilight haunting lay. 

And friends came round, with us to weep 

ller little spirit's ftwift remove^ 
The story of the Alpine sheep 

Was told to us by one we iove> 

They, in the valley's sheltering care, 
Stion crop the meadows' tender prinie^ 

And when the sod ^ws brown a.d bare. 
The Shepherd strives to make them climb 

To airy shelves of pasture green. 
That hung along Uie mountain*s side, 

Wliere grass and lowers tosether lean. 
And aown through mist ue sunbeatus slide. 

But naught ean tempt the timid things 
The steep and rusged path to try. 

Though sweet tlie shepherd e^ls and singii 
And seared below tue pastures lie. 

Till in his arms his Iambs ho take% 

Along the dlznr Yeree to go^ 
Then, heedless of the rifts and breaks 

They follow on o'er rook and snow. 

And in those pastures^ lifted fidr, 
More dew v-eoft than lowland mead, 

The shenhord drom hit tender care, 
And sheep and lambs together food. 

This parnhlo, by Notero breathed. 
*" uth-wliidikee 
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O'er froMn broaVii, that flow ansheathed 
From My thraldom to tlie aea. 

A b1i<-fu1 vifiou, til rough the night 

Would all my happy »ennea twav 
Of the Good Shepliei-d on tlie height. 

Or cUtuhing up th« i^tarry way, 

ll(»1ding our litUe lamb asleep. 
While, like the murmur of the ftea. 

Sounded that voice aloii;r the deep. 
Saying, ** Arise and follow mcL 

It is to the death of Maria Lowell, at Cam* 
bridpo, tlmt Mr. L<»nj?fellow alludes in his imk.mii 
puMishcd ia Putnam's Magazine in A|)ril, 1854, 
entitled 

nn TWO AxoBUk 
Two angcU, one of Life, and one of Deatlt, 

Pa5>cd o'er the village as tlie morning broke; 
The dawn was on Uieir faces, and beuentlv 

The sombre houses hearsed with plumes of smoke. 

Their attitude and aspect were i!«.e same. 

Alike their features nnd their robes of white ; 

But one was ci owned with amaranth, as with flame, 
Aud one with a.^]ih<idels» like flakes of light 

I saw them pause on their celestial war. 

Then said I, with deep fear and donut op]>re8sed, 
** Beat not so loud, my heart, lest thou betray 

The place where Uiy beloved are at rest 1 * 
And he wlio wore the erown of a!«phodels. 

Descending, at my door began to knock. 
And my soul sank wiUiin me, as in wclb 

The waters sink before au earthquake*s shock. 

I recognised the nameless ngooy, 
Tlie terror ond the tremor and the naln, 

Tliat oft before had filled and hauntea me. 
And now returned with threefold strength again. 

The door I opened to my heavenly gnest^ 

And listened, for 1 thought 1 heard God's voice, 

And knowing whatsoe'er he sent was best. 
Dared neither to lament nor to rejoice. 

Then with a smile that filled the honse with lights 
** My errand is not Death, but Life,** he said« 
And ere I answered, nassinff out of sight 
On his celestial emlKissy he sped. 

Twas at thy door, O friend I and not at mine. 
The angel with Uie amaranthine wreath, 

Pauidng, descended, and with voice divine. 
Whispered a word that had a sound like Death. 

Then fell upon the house a sudden gloom, 
A shadow on those features fair and Uiin, 

And softly, from that hushed and darkened room, 
Two angels issued, where bat one went in. 

All is of God 1 If h e but wave his hand. 
The mists collect, the rain falls thiek nnd load. 

Till with a smile of light on sea and faind, 
Lol he looks back from the departing clond. 

Angels of Life and Death alike are His ; 

Without his leave tliey pnss no threshold o*er ; 
Who then woald wish or dare, believing this» 

Against hit messengers to shut the door I 

In 1854 Mr. Lowell deUvered a ooone of leo- 
tarea before the Lowell Jiutltate on English 
Poetry, inolading the old balhid writen Clmuoer, 
Pope, and others, to Wordsworth and Tennyson. 
They were marked by an acute critical spirit and 
enlivened by wit and fancy. 

Mr. Lowell has edited the poems of Andrew 



Marvell and Donno in tlie series of Messrs Littlo 
& Brown's sUuidard edition of tho English poeta. 
Early in 1856 he was appointed to tl»e Belles 
I^ttrc:t professorship lately held by Mr. Long- 
fellow in Harvard College, with the privilege nf 
iKisdng a preKuiiiiary year in Europe before 
entering on its duties. 

iiABOA%ET~noii Tna iBcnn or »ErrrAKT. 
Fair a5 n summer dream was Margaret, — 

S^ch dream as in a poet's soul might start . 
Musing of old loves while the moon doth set: 

Uer hair was not more sunny than her heart. 
Though like a natural golden coronet 

It circled her dear head with careless art. 
Mocking the sunshine, that would fain have lent 
To its frank grace a richer omameuC 

. His loved-one*s eyes eould poet ever speak, 
tSo kind, so dewy, and so deep were hers, — 

But, while he strives, the choicest phrase too weak, 
Tlieir glad reflection in his spirit blnrs; 

As one may see a dream dissolve and break 
Out of his grasp when he to tell it stirsw 

Like that sad Dryad doomed no more to bless 

The mortal who revealed her loveliness. 

She dwelt for ever in a region bright, 

Peopled with living fancies of her own. 
Where nought could come but visions of delight, 

Far, far aloof from earth's eternal moon ; 
A summer cloud thrilled through with rosy light. 

Floating beneath the blue sl^ all alone. 
Her spirit wandered by itself, and won 
A golden edge from some uosetting sun. 
The heart grows richer that its lot is poor, — 

God blesses want with larger sympathies^— 
Love enters gladliest at the humble door. 

And mokes tlie cot a palace with his eyes; — 
So Margaret's heart a softer beauty wore, ^ 

And grew in gentleness and patience wise^ 
For she was but a simple herdsman's diQd, 
A lily chance^own in the ragged wild. 
There was no beauty of the woo<l or field 

But she its fragrant bosom-secret knew, 
Kor any but to her would freely vield 

Some grace that in her soul took root and grew ; 
Kature to her glowed ever new-revealed. 

All rosy-fresh with innocent morning dew. 
And looked into her heart with dim, aweeC «jea 
Tliat left it full of sylvan memories. 

O, what a face was hers to brighten light. 
And give back sunshine with an added ^ov. 

To wile each moment with a fresh delighs» 
And part of memory's best contentment growl 

O, how her voice, as with an inmate's rigliV 
Into the strangest heart wonld weleomo go^ 

And make it sweet, and ready to becomo 

Of white and gracioos thoughU the ehosea home ! 

Kone looked upon her but he straightway tboogfat 



Of all the greenest depths of eonntrr cheer. 
And into each one*s heart was fireshly brought 

What was to him the sweetest time of year 
Bo was her every look and motion frangha 

With ont^f-door delights and forest lere ; 
Kot the first violet on a woodland lea 
Seemed a more visible gift of spring thaik aihr« 



AM momnrt nr a aanaoaa esa. 
He spoke of Boms: men nide and 
Pressed round to hear the praise of 
Wliose heart was made of manly, elospto 
As homsspua as their own. 
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And, vhen lie read, they forward leaned, 
Drinking, with thirsty hearts and ears, 
Hia brook-like Mngd whom glory neTer weaned 
From humble smiles und teara 

Slowly there grew a tender awe, 
San-like, o*er faces brown and hard. 
As if in him who read they felt and aaw 
Borne presence of the bard. 

It was a sight for sin and wrong 
And slavish tyranny to see, 
A eight to make our &ith more pure and strong 
In high humanity. 

I thonght, these men will enrry hence 
Promptings their former life above. 
And sotuetliirig of a finer reverence 
For beauty, truth, and love. 

God scatters love on every side. 
Freely among his children all. 
And always hearts arc lying open wide^ 
Wherein some grains umy falL 

Tliere is no wind bat soweth seeds 
Of a more true and open life. 
Which burst, unlock cil -for, into high-eouled deeds. 
With wayeide beauty rife. 

We find within these souls of onra 
Some wild genus of a hieher birth. 
Which ii» the i>oct'8 tronic heart bear flowers 
Whose fmgrnnce fills the earth. 

Within the hearts of all men lie 
Tliese promises of wider blissi 
Which blossom into hopes that cannot die^ 
In sunny hours like tliia. 

AH that hnth been mnjcsticol 
In life or death, since time began. 
It native in the simple heart of all, 
Tlie angd heart of man. 

And tlms, among the untaught poor. 
Great deeds and feelings find a nome^ 
That cast in shadow all the golden lore 
Of clasftie Greece and Rome. 

O, mighty brother-soul of man. 
Where'er thou art, in low or high. 
Thy skyey arches with exultmg spaa 
O'er-roof infinity I 

All thoughts that mould the age begin 
Deep down within the primitive soul. 
And from the many slowly upward win 
To one who grasps the whole : 

In his brood breast the feeling deep 
That struggled on the mauy's tongue^ 
Bvella to a tide of thought, whose suiges leap 
0*er tlie weak thrones of wrong. 

All thought begins in feeling, — wide 
In tlie great mass its base is hid. 
And, narrowing up to thought, stands glorified 
A movelesa pyramid. 

Kor Is he fitf astray who deems 
That everr hope, which rises and grows brood 
Ib the world's heart, by ordered impiilse streams 
F»om tho greot heort of God. 



Ood wills, mon hopes: in common 
Hope Is but Togae and undefined, 
TDl from the poet's tongue the meMoge roQs 
AblenlngtohlskBid. 

Verer did Poesy oppeor 
80 full of heoven to me, os irheo 
I MW how H would pleree throng pride ond feir 
To th« Uvea of OMiMit 



. It may be glorious to write 

Thoughts that shall glod the two or three 
Uigli souls, like thoge tar stors Uiat eome in sigh^ 
Once in a century ;*— 

But better far it is to epeok 
One simple word, which now and then 
Shall wakeu their fi-ee nature iu the weak 
And friendless sous of. men ; 

To write some earnest verse or line. 
Which, seeking not the praise of art. 
Shall make a cle;irer faith ond manhood shine 
In the untutoixHl heorL 
lie who doth tliis, in verse or proae, 
May be f(»rgotten in hk day, 
But tturcly shall be crowiicd at lost with those 
Who live and speok for aye« 

TUB nisT saiow fall 
The snow had begim in the gloaming, 

And busily all the uight 
Had bci'U heaping field and highway 

With a silence deep oud white. 

£v«ry pine and fir ond hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl. 

And the poorest twig oa the elm-tree 
Was ridged inch-deep with peorL 

From fiheds, new-roofed with Carraro, 
Came chanticleer's muffled crow, 

Tlie stiff rails were rafiened to swan's-down. 
And still fluttered down the snow. 

I stood and watched by the window 

The noiseless work of the sky. 
And the sudden flurries of snow-birds 

Like brown leaves whirling by. 

I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn 

Where a little headstone stood. 
How the flakes were folding it gently. 

As did robins the babes in the wood. 

Up spoke our own little Mabel, 
i^Ayixgt *' Father, who makes it snow )** 

And 1 told of the good Allfuther 
Who cares for us oil below. 

Again I looked at the snowfall. 

And tliought of the leaden sky 
That arched o'er our first great sorrow. 

When that mound was heaped so high. 

I remembered the gradual patience 
Tliut fell from tluit doua like snow. 

Flake by flake, healing and hiding 
Tlie scar of that deepstabbed woe. 



And again to the child I whispered. 
** Tlie S4IOW that hnslieth all. 
Darling, Ui« merciful Father 
Alone ean make it fidll" 

Then, with eyes that saw not, I kissed her. 
And she, kissing boek, could not know 

That my kiss was given to her sister 
Folded clos6 uoAtr deepening snow. 



Zekle erepT on, qnlto onbeknown. 
An* peeked in thru the wbder. 

Aa* thera sot Hiddy all olont, 
1th no one nigh to bender. 

Agin* th« ehhnUj eroolnaeks haaf, 

An* In omongii *«ai rusted 
The old qneen'b arm thet graa*ther Tovttf 

Fetehed bock ftwn Ooneoid buittd. 
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Tie wftnnnt logt ihot tpttrklM oat 

Towsrdt t!ie nootiest, bless h«rl 
An* l«ctle fires cUiiced all aboat 

The chiiiy on the «lrcfl$«r. 
Hie rery r\)0-n, coi »lic was in, 

I.<ookcd varm frrnn floor to eeilin'. 
Ad* tflte lookotl full lu rosy n^n 

Ex til' apples she was peeliu*. 
She heenl a foot an* kiiowe J it, to, 

ArA»|»ia* on the scraper,— > 
All ways to unee her ^lins flew 

Like "parks in bumt-up poper. 
He kin* o* Titercd oa the mat, 

Some douUttlc o* the seekle; 
His heart kep* goiti* pity|>at. 

But hern ueot pity ^*U«. 

WILLIAM W. 8T0RT, 
The poet and artist^ U tho son of the Into Jodge 
Slory. He was bom in Siilein, February 19, 
1819. He Kraine a graduate of llarTard in 
183S, and ajfplicd Itiiusclf dili^ntly, imder his 
faihor'a au<|>ic is, to the study of the law. He 
wa-* a fre<|ue!it contributor, in proso and verse, 
to the Bu:itou Miscolluny, edited by Mr. Xathnn 
H.ilo, in 1842. In bia le;ral career Le published 
Rt pf>rU of C'UCM ar^ufd and deter mined in the 
Cireu t Court of the United S'afeefor the Fint 
Circuit, 2 voK Boston, 1842-3, and A Treaiiee 
on the Law of Contraete not wuler Seal Boston, 
1844. 

In tlio last year ho delivered the Phi Beta 
Ka[))>a poem at Harvard, Kature and Art, an in- 
dication of Uie taste:) which were to govern his 
future life. 

His >\\v^\q volume of Poems wan publi<hed by 
Messrs. Little and Brown in 1847. They are the 
proiluctions of a ii\:in of cultivated taste, and of a 
quick i^usocptibility to impressions of the ideal. 

In 1851 Mr. Story dischar{;ed an honorable 
debt to the memory of his father, in the publica- 
tion of the two dUij^ntlv prepare*! volumes of 
The Life and Lettere of ^o^ph Story^ a full, ge- 
nial biography, written with enthusla>m and 
fidelity. 

It wa<i at this period, or earlier, that Mr. Story 
turned his attention particularly to art, in which 
he has achieved much distinction :is a Mulptor. 
He has rt^sidod for some time in Italy. Among 
hii works as an artist, are an admired statne of his 
father, and various busts in marble, induditig one< 
of his friend Mr. J. R. Lowell. He has mo<lclle«l 
a " Shepherd Boy,'* ** Little Red Riding Hooil,'' 
and other works. Besides achieviDg sncocss in 
these varied pursuits of Uiw, letters, and art, Mr. 
Story is an accomplished musician. 



Along m* 



mv wan In golden splendor 
The morning rays. 



As when they woke me from the happy dream 

Of childish days. 
Then every morning brought a sweet snrpritfc,— 

When I was yoan|^ 
Even as a lark, that earott to the sUei^ 

My spirit tan^ 

To lie with eariy-wakeoed •jm, and iMar 

The busy dock. 
While through our kagliter, eewided shrilly clear 

The erowii^ eoeli^ 



To eoant the yellow bars of fight, thai fell 

Through the closed blind. 
Was Joy enough— O, strange and magieapdlt 

A guileless mind 
The cares of day have thickened round me aiBefl 

The morning brings 
Work, duties— and that wondering innoeeaee 

Hath taken wingi^ 
Dear were Uiose thooglitleBS hows, whose m 
change 

Hail gleams of heaven 1 
But dearer lhi^*s ever-widening rsngs^ 

Which lliought hath given 1 



Midnight in the sleeping city I ClaakiDg 1 

beat no more; 
For a space the hum and tumult of the busy day are 

o*er. 
Streets are lonely and deserted, where the sickly 

lamplights glare, — 
And the steps of some late passer only break the 

silence there. 
Round the grim and dusky houses, gloomy dmdows 

nestling cower, 
Kight hath stifled life*s deep hamming into slumber 

for an hour. 

Snllen fnmace fires are glowing over in the suhoibs 

far, 
And the lamp in many a homestead shiueth like an 

earthly star. 
O'er the hushed . and sleepmg eity, ia the cloiidleH 



sky above, 
rcr-ud 



Kever^mding stars hang watching ia eternal pcMe 

aad love. 
Tears and centuries have vanished, dmnge bath 

come to bury change. 
Bat the starry constellations on their sflent pathway 

range. 
Great Orion's stany girdle--Bereniee*i goldes 

hair-» 
Ariadne's crown of splendor— CasBopda's sbimag 

chair; 
Sagittarius and Delphinos, and the clastertng Pleiad 

train, 
Aquili and Ophiocus. Pegasus and Charies's Wsdn ; 

Red Antares and Capella, Aldebaran'i mystic lights 
Alruecabah and Areturas, ^rios and Yega wluU ; 

They are circling calm as ever oa their sore hot 
hidden path. 

As when mystic watcheis saw them with the reve- 
rent eye of Faith. 

So onto the sool benighted, lofty staia there are, 

that shine 
Far above the misls ef emr, with a rhrnigrt esi 

fight divine. 

Lnfty souk of old behdd them, bvmiag in lifA 

shadowy night, 
Aad tliey stiU are nadecaying *taiid a thiw sa nd eea- 

toned* flight . 

Love and Truth, whose light aad 

reverent heart nmy kaow, 
Mercy. Jll•tic^ which are p&lm that 

fife below; 

These In sorrew aad ia daikaemi ia flw I 

Aa the sur^ vadyiag impMi cC Iba AW^btg^ 
hurniag eeek 
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'riiotieli rnisoWed th« mighty secret, 'which shall 

Uiread the perfect whole. 
And mute the finite number unto the eternal soul, 

~We shall one day clearly see it — ^for the eoul a time 

shall come. 
When nnfranchised and unburdened, tliought shall 

be its only home ;— - 

And Truth's fitful intimations, glancing on our fear- 
ful sights 

Shnll be gathered to the circle of one mighty disk 
of light. 

EDWIN PERCY WHIPPLE 
Was bom at Gloucester, Massncliusetts, Xfarch 8, 
1819. His father, Matthew Whipple, >vIio died 
while tlie eon was in his infancy, is described as 
possessing " strong sense, and fine social powers." 
One of his ancestors wa^ asigiier of the Declaration 
of Independence. His mother, Lydia Gardiner, 
was of a family in Maine noted for its mental 
powere. She early removed to Salem, Massachu- 
setts, where her son was educated at the Enj^lish 
High School. At fourteen he published articles 
in a Salem newspaper ; and at fifteen, on leaving 
school, became a clerk in the Bank of General In- 
tere-^t in that city. Ho was next employed, in 
1 837, in the office of a larjre broker's firm from Bos- 
ton, and shortly was appointed Superintendent of 
the Kcws Room of the Merchants' Exchange in 
State street. Ho had been a prominent member 
irf the Mercantile Library Asi^ociation, and one 
of a dnb of six which pitiw out of it, which held 
its sessions known as " The Attic Nights,'' for lite- 
rary e:cercise8 and debate. There Wliipi)lo was 
a leader in the display of his quick intellectual 
fence and rer^artee, extensive stores of reading, 
and subtle and copious critical faculty. In 184^0 
he was introtluced to tlie public by the delivery 
of a poem before the Mercantile Association, 
sketching the manners and satirizing the ab>urdi- 
tles of the dav, according to the standard manner 
of these productions, which will be hereafter 
fionght for as Taluable illustrations of the times. A 
critical orticlo from his pen, on Mncaulay, in the 
Boston Miscellany for February, 1843, attracted 
considerable attention* In October of that year, 
his lecture on the Lives of Authors was deliver* 
ed before the Mercantile Dbrary Association^ 
and from that time he has been prominently be- 
fore the public as. a critic and lecturer, in the 
leading Journals, and at the chief Ivccnms in the 
eonntry. He has written in the jforth Ameriean 
JSteeitw^ The Ameriean Betiew^ (Christian Erami- 
iMT, 6raham*9 Haf/aeittey and oUier Journals, ex- 
tcnnve series of articles on the classical En^ish 
antbon and hifrtoricaL biographical, and social 




topkii nailed bj their aontecharacterizatloB and 
fertility of iQnstnticm. His lectoret, embracing a 
iiiiinar range of sabiecta are phikwophical in 
Ibrir textorei marked by nice diaoriminatioD« oo- 
eaaioQallT pwhing a farorlte tbeoiy to the Ycrgo 
of paradoac; and when the reasoning fecnlties of 



hisandience areexhansted, relieving the discussion 
by frequent picked anecdote, and poioxed thrusts 
of wit and satire. 

He is greatly in request as a lecturer, has pro- 
bably lectured a thoasaud times in the cities and 
towns of the middle and northern states, from 
St. Louis to Bangor, has on numerocH occasions 
addressed the literary societies of variocs Colleges, 
as Bn»wn, Dartmouth, Amherst, the New York 
University; and in 1850 was thj Fourth of July 
orator before the city authorities of Buston. Two 
collections of his writings hare been pablished by 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, — Etaays and Bevieics^ in 
two Tolumes, and Leeture$ on HuhjceU Connected 
with LiUratu e and Lift. 

TBM, CBKIUB OT WASRIKQTOX.* 

This Ulustrious man, at once the world's adroira- 
tion and enigma, we are taught by a fin'* instinct to 
Tenerate, and by a wrong opinion to mtfjadge. The 
might of his character has taken etroi ^ bold npon 
the feelings of grent masaes of men, but in trunsint- 
ing this universal sentiment into an intelligent form, 
the iutelleetual element of his wonderful nature it 
as much dcpreesed as the moral element is exalted, 
and consequently wc are apt to niiBun4!«rstand both. 
Mediocrity has a bad triek of idenUzirig itself in 
eulogising him, and drugs him down to its own low 
level while assuming to lift him to the »kies. How 
many times have we been U/ld that he was not a 
man of genius, but a person of *' excellent common 
sense," of " admirable judgnient," of *• tare virtues ;" 
and by a constant repetition of this odious cant, we 
have nearly succeeded in divorcing eocnprehcnsion 
from his ecusc, insight from hit judgnK-nt, force from 
his virtues^ and life from the man. ^ Accordingly, in 
the panegyric of cold spirits, Waehit.gton disappears 
in a cloud of common placet, in the rhodomoutade 
of boiling patriots he expires in the ac"niea of rant. 
Now the sooner this bundle of medioese talents and 
moral qualities^ which its contrivers have tlie auda- 
city to call George Washington, is hkrcd out of ex- 
istence, the better it will be for ;he ca.nse of talent 
and the cause of morals ; coutenq>t of that is the 
bipginning of wisdom. lie had no genics, it seems. 
O no I genius, we must suppose, is the peculiar and 
shining attribute of tome orator» wboic tongue eaa 
spout patriotic speeches, or some Ycnifier, whose 
muse can **Hail Columbia,'' but not of the man who 
supported states on his arm, and carri:»i America in 
his brain. The madcap Charles Towr^end, the mo- 
tion of whose pyrotechnie mind was like the whizs 
of a hundred rockets, b a man of genius; but 
George Washington, raised up abore the level of 
OTeu eminent statesmen, and with a aature movine 
with the still and orderly celerity of a planet round 
its sun,— he dwindles, in eomprison, into a kind of 
angelie duneef What it geiiiust Is it worth any- 
thing t It splendid folly the measure of its intpira- 
tionl Is wisdom its base and summit^— that wliich 
it recedes from, or tendt towardtf And by what 
definition do von award tlie name to the creator of 
an epie, and aeny it to the creator of a conntrv I 
On what principle is it to be lavithed on him who 
sealptorcs in perithing marble, the image of possible 
ezeellenee^ and withheld from him who built up in 
himself a tranaeendant character, iodeitruetible 
as the obligations of Duty, and betatiful as her 
rewardst 

Indeed, if by the cenhis of aetlea yen neaa wiU 
enlightened by intcOigenee, and iot^genee ener- 

•^rwBtaaewttta, "WsiMsstoe ■adtatlWadplotif the 
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gited by wm,— if force and indsM b« it« cHAniHcr> 
HticA, and influence iu tc»t, — aiiti. especially, if great 
eflfectii sup|>o«e a eaiise pronortioimbly f^rcat, timt u, 
a vital, eAu«ative mind. — tnen ia Washington nimt 
AMuredly a man of v'^nin^, nnd one whom no other 
Amcricnn lia* emiallcd in tlic i>ower of working mo- 
rally and mcnUiily ou other niinda. His genius, it 
is true, was of a |>ecaH:ir kind, the genius of chai*ac- 
ter, of thoiiglit and the ohjccta of thought, eolidi- 
ficd and conccntnaetl into active faculty. lie be- 
lonjTfi to that rare cla-^ of men.— -rare as Homers 
and MiUons, rare n» IMato«and Newtons,— who have 
impresM'd their clmractcrs upon nations without 
pampering national vioci. Such men have natures 
broad enough to include all the facts of a people's 
practical life, and deep enough to di'*cern thii spirit- 
ual laws which underlie, auinnito, nnd govern those 
facts. Wa-^hingtoa, in t>!tort, had that greatness of 
character which is the hi-^hcst exprc^ioa and last 
result of grcatne:^ of nund, for there is no method 
of building up chanwUrr ex.'C|)t through mind. In- 
deed, ehanioter like his is not buiU up, stone upon 
stone, precept upon precept^ but prom up, thi-ougli 
an actual contact of tho:i-:>*tt with things, — the as- | 
siinilative raiml tran<nr.ili:i*» the iinpa^Hiblc but po- 
tent spirit of public sonl'uueut, and the life of visi- > 
ble facts a;id the |towor uf fptritual lawn, into indi- ; 
vidual life and powor, so that their mighty energies ■ 
put on |>crso:)nlit y. »:» it were, and act through oue . 
centralizing human will. This pioce»s may not, if , 
you pleiisc, make the gr(»at philo>oplicr,orthe great ! 
poet, but it doei make the great Mian, — ^tlie man in ; 
whom thought and ju*lgiucnt seoui identical with , 
volition, — the man who-e vital expre«4io!i is not m i 
words but deeds, — the man whose bublime ideas ia- I 
sue neces^rily in sublime acts, not in sublime art. 
It was because AVasIiiagtou's character was thus 
composed of the iiiuto<t 6ubt«taTice and power of 
facts and principles, that men instinctively felt the 
perfect reality of his compreheneive manhood. This 
reality enforce I universal respect^ married strength 
to repose, and threw into his face that commanding 
mojesty, which made men of the si)eculative audaci- 
ty of JeFferson, and th« lucid genius of Hamilton, 
recognise, with unwontel meekness, his awful supe- 
riority. 

CHAELES ITIUCIKS WEBBER 
Was bom on tlio 20th May, 1819, at Rusi»elvillo, 
Kentucky. His uiotlicr, Agnes Maria Webber, 
was tho daughter of General John Tannohill, and 
niece of the lion. William Wilkins, both of Pitts- 
burg. General Taniicbill had served with dis- 
tinction as an ofiicer of the Revolution. His 
eldest son, Wilkina Tonnehill, is known as the 
author of a book entitlod Skctchf ^ the Eistory 
(^ Literature frotn Ote Earliest Period to the 
Renital of Lettert in the Fifteenth Century^ ro- 
mnrkablo fi»r its Tarioas reading and the B[)irit 
which animates it, and the singularity of lU pro- 
ilootion at an early date west of the AUcghanie?. 
The Preface modestly smtes tho author^a design, 
'* Prepared dtiring iuterrals of occasional leisure 
from the duties of an employment little congenial 
with htcrary pursuits and without anv oj>i>or- 
tunity for oonsidting extensive libraries, it a pires 
only to the cliaracter of Bketehe^ without pre- 
tending to be a eitmplete history. It is an 
Attempt by a ^ b«ckwood:(man,* to condense and 

• BkatcbM of tlw nistoffT ©f Uteratara. ftom ths Earllsct 
FsrUxl to tiM BcTlralaf Uxuf la lbs Fl<^«f "tk <^^W7* 
iRdoeil dlwmnt. anient wemlaltw iioilll. By WlflasT- 



comprise within a narrow compass, the most pro- 
minent and interesting events, onnccted with 
the progress of liteniry nnd sdentific impn^ve- 
ment, from the earliest iieriod tlirougli a lon^ 
succession of agci^ and amidst a great variety of 
circumstances.*" As such it is an exoeeilingly 
creditable production. Its anthor was al^o for 
many years editor of tiie Ka<hville Herald, the 
first Clay- Whig paper ever publislicd in Tennessee. 
This learne<l, modest, and useful man, having 
spent the greater |)ortion of his life in cIom and 
unrciuitting literary labors, is now (in I80I) blind 
and rapidly declining in yoars. It is understood 
tliat his most valuable re^nrchcs liave been in 
the field of Auieric:m antiquities. 

The granlfather, General Tannehill, having 
met with heavy reverses of fortune, died leaving 
his family comparatively helpless. In this atrait 
they foutid a homo in the house of a brother of 
his wife, Charles Wilkins of Lexington, a wealthy 
and cciiorous gentleman, whose memory is 
warmly cherished by the older families of that 
ptn-tion of Kentucky. The children were educat- 
ed with great care, and tho daughters grew up to 
be acconmlished wqmen. After the death of 
their uncle they removed with their mother to 
N:\sliville, to reside with her eldest son, Wilklns 
TannehilL Here tho eldest daughter married, 
and on her removing to the new town of no|>- 
kinsvillc, Ky., was acoomi)anicil by licr young 
Mster Agnes, who became the wife of a phyacian 
from North Kentucky, Doctor Augustine Web- 
ber. 

Of this marriage 0. W. Webber was tlie second 
child, and first son. For forty years past Dr. 
Wel)l>er has st^xxl prominent in his profession in 
South Kentucky, and lias been noteil as an intel- 
ligent, liberal, and devoted diurchman and 
AVhig. 

It is, however, to his mother, a lady of great 
beauty of character, that 0. W. Webber is mcsfe 
indebted for his early tastes. Tlie education 
which her son received as tlio comnanlon of 
her artistic excursions, for she possesscu a natnral 
genius for art, into the natural world, determined 
m a great measure the character of his fVilnre 
pursuits. 

His early life, to his nineteenth year, was ^^ent 
in miscellaneous study and the sports of the neld, 
when, after the death of his mother, we find him 
wanderins ui)on the troubled frontier of Tezai. 
He soon uecame associated with tho celebrated 
Colonel Jack Hays Mjyor Chevalier, Fitzgerald, 
&C., wha«e names aro noted as fonningthe nncksoa 
anmnd which the famous Ranger Organizatioa 
was constituteil. AAer several years si>ent hera, 
in singular adventures — many of which have 
l)een given to tlie world in his earlier bookiL 
Old Hirki the Guide, Shot ia the Eue, and GoUt 
Minea of the Giltk^he returned to his family la 
Kentucky. He now further prosecuted his stndy 
of medicine, upon wliich be had originallj 
entered ¥rith the design of making it his profes- 
sion. 

Becoming, however, deepiv interested In contro- 
versial matters daring a period of strong roli^ooa 
excitement which prevailed throoghoutthe whole 
country, he entered tlie Princeton Theological 
Seminary as a candidate for the miniatij. Iib| 
however, rciiudncd there but a thort time 
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Prom this time, his pen was to be his s<»le ! 
aepencknce. He had already tried its point ; 
in an article >vhich appeared in the Kassan j 
Monthly, which was edited hy a committee of I 
students. This paper was called ^^-Imagination, j 
and the Soul," nnd had attrncted considerahle 
attention both in the College and in the Semi- 
nary. 

Arrived in New York, his first night was spent 
at " Minnie's 1-and," the residence of An'dnbon, 
" ivliose acrjuftintance he had previously formed 
during the last Rocky Mountain tour of tlie old 
Naturalist, for whose character, from a sinnlarity 
of tii5tes, he had nonri*-'icd a m<>st cntlmsiastio 
admimtion. He listcnou to tlie counsel of the 
venerable sage with affectionate rc<|>tct. Among 
other things Audubon urf^d upon him to dedi- 
cate the best years of his hte to the study of tlie 
natnral history of South America, which ho only 
reprcttod the want of vears to grapple with. 

Finding himself at X^ew Yoric utterly without 
acquaintances who could aid him, ho resolved 
niK)n imruilucing himself, and a manuscript which 
he had prepared, to Mr. Bryant the poet, for 
whom he had conceived from Vis writings a high 
ivrsonal admiration, which was fully ct>nfinned 
by his interview. He found Mr. Bryant at the 
office of the Evening Post; the poet smiled upon 
his eager enthusiasm, a self-confidence which had 
in it a touch of dcspjiir, and kept his inaim«cript 
for perusal. Tlie result, the next day, was a 
letter of introduction to Winchester the pullither, 
-who immediately engaged from the young writer 
a series of papers on " Texan Adventure" to be 
pnhli!>hed in his flourishing newspaper, the New 
World. 

On the failure of Winchester in his bold but 
rash conflict with the Harpers, Mr. Webber was 
again thixjwn out of employment, but was soon 
engaged in writing a number of sketches and 
other papers -for the Democratic Review. The 
mo6t inii)ortant of these was called Instinet^ Rea^ 
9on^ and Imagination^ and published nnder the 
sobriquet of C. Wilkens Eimi. About tliis 
time, the story of the Shot in the Eye^ one of the 
best known of his productions, was written. 
* The manuscript was delivered to Mr. O'Snlli- 
van, and after being in his po^ession for sevend 
months was misiilaced and Wt siglit of by him, 
and, after a long t^earch, supposed to be irrecovera- 
bly lost The story was then re-written for the 
Whig Review, and appeared in its second num- 
ber. But having been unexpectedly found by 
Mr. O^Sullivan, it was published simultaneously 
in the Democratic Review, without the knowledge 
of Mr. Webber. 

Ilis connexion with the Whig Review as as- 
socbte editor and Joint proprietor, continued for 
over two years, in which Uine the magazine ran 
up to an unprecedented circabtion for one of its 

The Shot in the Eye, Charles Winterfield 
Panors, Adventures upon the FVontiers of Texas 
and Mexico, with a long paper on Hawtliome, 
are the prindpol articles by him which will be 
remembered by the eariier readers of the Review, 
althoiiffli a great amount of critical and other 
mlscdlaneouii matter wos comprised within the 
sum of his editorial kbors. 

About this time, Mr. Webber was a oontribntor 



to the early numbers of the Literary "Worid of 
papers on Western Life and Natural History. 

lie contracted also with the Sunday Despatch, 
whii'h was just then commencing, for the story 
of Old JSicla the Gvide^ which for more than 
three. months occupied the columns of that pii- 
per. The copyright of this story was finally sold 
to the Har|)ers for two hundred dollars. 




<:: 






Mr. Webber*8 next enterprise was one on a 
mammoth scale, projected by him in connexion 
with the two sons of John J. Audubon, the omi« 
thologist. The design was to issue a magnificent 
monthly of lai^ size, to be illustrated in each 
number by a splendid copperplate colored en- 
*graving, taken from a series of nnpublisheil pic- 
tures by the elder Audubon, and to be edited by 
Mr. Webl>er. Only the first number was ever 
completeil, and it was never publit^hed, owing to 
theman^ discouragements growing out of the pro- 
tracted illness of John Woo^lhouse Audubon, and 
his immediate departure, while convalescing, with 
a view to the pennanent restoration of his litalth, 
by overland travel to California. The immense 
ezi)ense which it was found would attend the 

Srosecution of the work had also its effect in 
eterring its issue. Among the contributors to 
this first number were Ilawthome, Whipple, 
Ileadley, Street, Constable. Wallace, Ac The 
leadhig paper, Magla and Art^ was by Mr. Web- 
ber. 

In the meantime he continned to write occa- 
sionally for the Democratic Review, Graham^ 
Magazine, &c In March, 1849, simnltaneoosly 
with the discovery of gold in California, appeared 
the Oold Mnei o/ the Oil\$l\ bnt a few con- 
cluding chapters of which he had written several 
years previously ."" This work was considered bT 
the anther rather as a voluminous prospectus cf 
an enterprise of exploration to the gold region« 
once attempted during his Texan expericnce^ 
and now sgnin pnijected in the Centralin Ex- 
ploring Ezpcditioni than M a formal book. To 
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(he chiTalroiM Appeal, dedicated to tlie ladies of 
Atnerica, and auuressod to Us 3*oniig men for 
their caO|K*ratJon in tli« dangerous effort to re- 
solve br exanii nation the niysterr of the anknown 
region lying between the river Uilaand the Colo- 
rado of 'the West, there was a ready response. 
The required number of young men from all i»arta 
of the country had expresjHju their readiness to 
p.irtici]tnte in the enten>ri<c, under the leadership 
of Mr. Webber, PrcpnnitionH were very far no- 
vaneed, and the journey to New Orlotms com- 
mcnce<l, when, on arriving at Washington, he 
was met by the new.^ of the loss of nil the horses 
of the expedition, which liad been collected at 
CorpU'i Christi to await tlieir arrival. The Ga- 
maliel ics carried off every aniinMl, and, as* they 
had been collected from the mchmtnins at great 
tnmble and as peculiarly adapted for tliis service, 
the bK-«s proved irretrievable. The news of the 
ravages of the cholera along the whole line of the 
S(nitli*westem border completed the defeat of 
thejinyected fendezvous. 

Mr. Webber instantly commenced a new move- 
ment, by which he ho|>ed to elVei-t thi:» pnrix>sc. 
The exjJeriencciJ of this year of the utter insuf- 
ficiency of the means of transiKirtution acnnj 
the great desert to the gi»ld region:*, as limited to 
the horse, ox, and mule, of the country, offered 
an oi>ening for urging upcm the government the 
project of emnloying tho African and Asiatic 
camel for sucli purposes. Tho vast endurance, 
capacity for burden, and speed, together with tho 
singular frugality of tills animal, seemed to him 
to indicate its introduction as the great deside- 
ratum of service in the South-west. This object 
1ms been as>iduous]y pursued by Mr. Webber 
Finco 1849, and it may be mentioned as an in- 
stance of his perseverance, that he succeeded in 
obtaining from tho last legislature of New York a 
charter for the organization of a camel company, 
and that tho Secretary of War has wannlv re- 
commended the project to Congress in an otficial 
rejtort. 

In the meantime, the literary labors of Mr. 
Webber have bv no means been sus])ended. His 
marriage, whicfi occurred in Boston in 1849, had 
famished him with an artistic collaborator in his 
wife. With her assistance, as the artist of many 
of its abundant illustrations, the first volume of 
T^6 Hunter NaturalUt was completed, and pub- 
lished in the fall of 1851 by Uppincott, Grambo 
ftOo. 

The prosecution of this work, to be continned 
through a series of volumes, was impeded bv tho 
author*8 serious illnesis In spite of which, how- 
ever, he succeeded in getting out, during the 
year 1852, two new lx>oks — Spiritual yarn' 
piritm^ in which the heratical UfM of the day are 
made the subject cf dramatic and withering ex- 
posure, and Tale* of the Southern Border^ both 
of which were published by Llppincott & Go. 

In the fall of 1858 the second Tolume of the 
Hunter Naturalist— FtU Seenee and Song Birde 
-— oppeared from the press of O. P. Putnam & 
Co. Of this Mrs. Webber waa also the Natand 
History illustrator. 

Hr. Webber's style is fbll, rapid, and iinpnlsive, 
oombining a healthy sense ii animal life and out- 
of-door sensation, ¥rith inner poetical reflection. 
Uia narrative la borne Ak>ng no kw by bit mental 



entliosiasm than by the lively action of its tttrriog 
Western themes As a critic, many of liis papjsni 
have sliown a subtle perception with a glowing 
reproduction of the genius of his author. 



A moKT ncxT n Ksnvcrr— raox wil» ( 



No^ the Kene has burst upon lu thrmigh an open- 
ing of the trees I— There they arel Kcgroes of all 
degrees, size, and age, and of 'diig»— 

• UastlH; fcrejbooiid, mmisrel ^rio^ 

Iloaml or epanlel, braek or Irm. 
Or bubtaU tllM, or traodlc t^ 

All are there, in one conglomerate of aetive, noisrr 
confusion. Wl»ea indieations of the burrie:l approMA 
of our eou)|Miny are perceived, a great aoees«ioa to 
tlic hubbub ii consequcntxaL 

Old Sambo sounds a shriller note npon his hora« 
the dogi rise frum iude|>en(leiit howls to a dnalta- 
tico'is yell, and along with all the young half- laked 
darkioi ru;i]i to meet us. Tlie wonicu come to the 
doors with tlieir bhiziiig lamps lifted above tlieir he«d^ 
tli-it tUey may get a look ut the **you:.g niojttc:^** and 
wc, sliouting with excitement, and blinded by. the 
light, plunge stuoibli.tg through the meeting eurrcot 
of dogs and young negroes into the midst Sl the ga- 
tlieriiig part}'. Here we are suddenly arrested by a 
siirt of awe ha we find oursielves ia the presence of 
old Samba Tlie young dc^ leap upon ns with their 
dirty fore-paws, but we merely push aside thdr ca- 
resses, for old Sambo and his old dog Bose are tiie 
two centres of our admiration and interest 

Old Sambo is the ** Mighty Hunter before*— <&« 
moon I of all that region. He b seamed and scarred 
with the pitiless siege of sixty winters I Upon all 
matters np|)ertaining to such hunts. Ids word is ^ Iota,* 
while tlie " tongue" of his favorite and aueient friend 
Bose is reeog.iised as **go$pei.'* In our youog ima- 
giiiations, the two are respectfully identified. 

Olil Sombo^ with his blanket ** roundabout* — his 
eowVhora trumpet slung about his shoulders by a 
tow string— liis bare head, with its greyish fleeee of 
wool — tlie broad grin of eomplaeency, showing his 
yet sound white teeth— and rolling the whites of his 
eyes bcnignantly over the turmoil of the seene— 
was to us the higher orototype of B<»e. He, with 
tlie pro]>er slowness of dignity, aeeepts the gr«et of 
our patting caresses, with a formal wngsing of the 
tail, which seems to say — ^* O, I am OMd to thisT 
while, when the young do^ leap upon him with ob- 
streiierons (awnings, he will correct them into pro- 
priety with stately snarlino. They knew him ibr 
their leader! — ^Uiey should be more respectful I 

Now old Sambo becomes pntrontrin^ to us, as la 
nece^sarv and proper in our new relations 1 fVoai 
his official position of eommander4n-ehieC he sooa 
reduces the chaos around us into something like sab- 
lection, and then in a little time comes forth the 
form of our night's march. A few stout young mea 
who have obeyed his summons have gatliered aroand 
kim from the different huts of the Qnarte r eome 
with axes, and others with torches of pine and bodk. 
The dogs become more restless^ and we mors excited, 
as these indices of immediate aetioo appear. 

Now, with a long blast f^m the cow's hem of 
Sambo, and a deafening eUmor of all sixes, high and 
low— from men, women, children, and doffs» we take 
up tlie liae of march for the woodiL Sambo leads, of 
course. We are soon trailing after him in siag^e tK 
led by the glimmer of tlie loivhes fkr ahead. 

Now the open ground of the plantaUon hM beeft 
nassed, and as we approach the deep gloom of tlie 
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ThoM penilcxed vood\ 

The noidding horror of whose »hadj brows 

TbreaU Ui« forlorn and wmndcring passenger— 

eTen the yelpings of the excited dogs cease to be 
heard, and they dash on into the darkue&i us if they 
"were going to work — while we with our joyous 
diatteriiig subsided into silence, enter these ** long- 
drawn ai«Ies* with a sort of shiver; the torches 
showing, as we pass in a dim light, the trees — ^thcir 
huge trunks vaulting over head into the ni^ht, with 
here and there a star phiuing like a gem set into tlieir 
tall branching capitals — while on either side we look 
ioto deptlis of blaekuess as unutterably dreary to us 
as thoughts of death and nothingness. Oh, it was in 
half trembling wonder then, we crowded, trampling 
on the heels of tliose before, and, when after awhile 
the rude young negroes would begin to laugh aloud, 
've felt tlaat in some sort it was profane. 

But such impressions never la'^ted long in those 
^aya, Every other mood and thought gives woy to 
the novelty and contagious excitement of adventure. 
We arc soon using our lungs as merrily ns the rest 
The older dogs seem to know perfectly, from the di- 
rection taken, what was the game to be pursued for 
the nighu Had we gone up by the old Field where 
^he Persimmon trees grow, they would have under- 
atood t!:at ** possums Were to be had; but as old 
Sambo led off through the deep woods towards the 
a^aramps, it said ** coons'* to tliem as plain as if they 
bad been Whigs of 184a 

TIic flush of blood begins to subside as we pene- 
trate deeper itito the wood, and as we hear old 
Sambo shout to his staff ofHcers and imme<liate re:ir 
S^nrd, "HH*h dat *ar jawing, you niggers, dor," we 
take it for sranted that it is a bint, meant not to be 
disrespected by vt, that silence is necessary, lest we 
ahoula startle the game too soon and confuse the 

All is silence now, except the rustle of our tramp 
orer tlie dried autumn le^vei^ and occasional patter 
of tlie feet of a dog who ranges near to our {mth. 
Occasionally a white dog comes suddenly out of the 
darkness into view and disappears as soon, leaving 
our huagination startled as if some curious sprite had 
come ** momently" fi-om out its silent Iwunts to peep 
at m. Then we will hear the rustling of some rapid 
thing behind u^ and looking round, see nothing ; 
then spring aside with a nervous bound and flutter- 
ing pulse, as some black object brushes by our legs 
— " Vothin' but dat dog, KigjrerTrimbush,'' chuckles 
a darkle, who observed us — but the couplet,^ 

And the kelpie must flit f^om the blsck bog pit, 
▲od the brvwale most not tarry, 

flashes across our memory from the ronuuce of su« 
pentition, with the half shudder that is the accom- 
paniment of such dreamy imagea 

Hark, a dog opens— another, then another! We 
are still in a moment, listening — all eyes are turned 
a^on old Sambo^ the oracle. He only pauses for a 
nuttuta 
• " Dem's de pups — ole dofli aint dar T A pause. 
"IVhaw, notliiu but a ole bar 1"— and along, load 
hiast of the horn sounds the recoil 

We moye on— 4md now Uie fVostj night air lias 
beeome chilly, and we begin to feel that we have 
aomcthing to do before w. Our legs are plied too 
lustily on tlie go-ahead principle for us to have time 
to talk. The youns dogs have ceased to ffiYc tonsue ; 
for like unruly children they have dashed off in chase 
€i what eame first, and as tha American hare {*< Lc' 
am AmtfiM»iwr\ b found aeariy arery where, it was 
thaaariiesipljaA. 

Just whan tha darkness Is mast docfH and tha 
•ounda about our way most hushed, up wheels tha 
•ilYcr mooDi and whb a neUawad glory ovareonHt 



the night The weicht of darkness has been lifted 
from us, and we tniJge along more cheerily I The 
dogs are making wider ronges, and we henr nothing 
of theiiL The silence weighs upon us, and old Snmbo 
gives an occasional whoop of encouragement We 
would like, too, to relieve our lungs, but he says, 
** nobody mus holler now but dem dnt de dog knows: 
make 'em bother P We must perforce be quiet ; for 
" de dog* means Bose, and we must be deferentiid to 
his humors I 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, it has been for miles, ond 
not a note from the dop. We arc beginning t«i be 
fatigued ; our spirits sink, and wc have visions of 
the wnnn room and bed we have deserted at home. 
Tiie toi*cl)cs are burning down, and the cold, pale 
moon-light is f^ti oiiger than that they give. One af\er 
another the yuui g dogi» come ixintihg back to us, and 
fall Inzily ii.to our woke. *' Hang coon hunts in ge- 
nci-al ! — this is no joke ; all cry and no wool 1" 

Ilnrk ! a deep-mouth e<l, di^tont bo;^* 1 Tlie sound 
is electrical ; our im|iatience and fatigue are gone! 
All ears and eyes, we crowd around old Snniba 
The oracle attitudinises. He leans forward with one 
ear turned towards the earth in the direction of the 
sound. Breathle^slv we gaze upon him. Hark! 
another bay; another; tlien several join in. Ihe 
old man hos been unconsciously soliloquizlug from 
the fii-st sound. 

"Golly, dat's nigger Trim!" in an under tone; 
" he know dc coon !" Next sound. " Dafs a pup ; 
shaw r Pause. " Pat's a pup, ogin! Oli, ni^ers^ 
no coon dar I" 

Lifting his outspread hand, whiih he brings down 
with a loud ship upon his thigh ; " Voh ! yah ! dafa 
ole 3Iusic ; look out, niggers !'* Tlicn, as a hoarse, 
low bay comes booming to us through a pause, he 
bounds into the air with the caperiUi agility of a 
colt, and breaks out in ecstasy, "Whoop! whoop! 
dat's do ole dog; go my Bosef" Tlien striking hur- 
riedly til rough the brush in the direction of tho 
sounds, we only hear from him again, 

*'Y^! Tab I yah! dal*s a coon, niggers! Bose 
dsr !" And away we nish as fost ns we can scramble 
through tho uuilerbrush of tlie thick wood. The 
loud burst of tho whole pack opening together, 
'drowns even tlie noi»c of our progresa 

The cry of a full |>ack is maddening music to the 
hunter. Fatigue is forgotten, and obstacles are no- 
thing.^ On we go; yelling in chorus witli tlie dogs. 
Owr direction is towards the swamp, and they are 
fast hurry in g to its fastnesses. But what do we care I 
Briars and logs; the brush of dead trees; plunges 
half leg deep into the watery mire of boggy places 
are alike disregarded. The game i^ up ! Uurrali 1 
hurrah ! we must be in at the death 1 £0 we scurry, 
led by the maddening chorus— 

— wblls the babbttsc echo moeks the hooada 

Suddenly the reverberationa die away. Old 
Sambo halta When we get into car«hot tlie only 
word^ we hear is " Tree'd !" Tliis from the oracle m 
sufficient Wc have another long scramble, in which 
we are led by the monotonous baying of a single dog. 

We have reached tlie place at last all breathlesa 
Our torches have been nearly extingtiislied. One of 
the young dogs Is seated at the foot of a tree, and 
looking up, it bays inceiaantly. Old Sambo pauses 
fur awliile to survey tlie scene. The old dogs ara 
circling round and round. Jumping up against tha 
•ide of CTcry trea, smeUiug as high as they can reach. 
They ara not satisfied, and Sambo waits for kU triad 
oracles to solve the mystery. Ho reganV them siea* 
dilvand patiently for awhile; then steps forward 
quickly, and beats off tha young dog who had ** Uad? 
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The retcrans now hare a quiet fiel«1 to themselreit 
and after sumc further dtlny in Jumping op tlic»idc« 
of the •urroun<lin{^ tr«fo«, to find the scent, they 
fiially open in full bur>t upon tlie traiL Old SaniM 
cxcl.'iiim curtly, a4 ire set olf tu Uie new ehase, 

" I)at looka like eoon I but cof s m ahamt T 

Now the whole pnck op4>u» again, and we are off 
after it We all uiiiler>tand the allusion to the eatn, 
for we know that like the raccoon, tlii« aniinnl en- 
deavors to baffle the Ji>g« by mnntng M>me distauee 
up A tree, and then finriiieing off up«>u another, and 
so on until it can pafely descend. The young do^s 
take it for granted that he is in the fin*t tree, while 
the older one« sweep circling round and round 
until they are co:iviiic«»d that the animal has nut 
escaped. Tliey thu* b^ttUo the common trick which 
they have leuruel through long exi>erience, and 
recovering the trail of e«crt|>e, renew the chaae. 

Un<ler orlinary eircum«t-iu«*es we would already 
have been suffi.'iently eshau-^t.* 1 ; but the magtietisn 
of the Bcetie lifti our feet as if they had been shod 
with wing^ Another woary scnmble over every 
provoking ob«ta'*Ie. and the solitary baying of a dog 
u heard agtiiu wiudi:ig up the **cr3\'* 

When we reached the ** tree** thif time, and find 
it is onother •' feint,** we are entirely disheart«'ned, 
and all this excitenit»:it and fatigue of the night re- 
acting U{>on us leaves us utterly exhausted, and dis- 
inclined to budge one foot further. Old Sambo 
comc^ up — ^he has watched with an astute phu the 
movements of the dog4 for some time. 

" Thought dnt ware a ole coon from dc fust I Dnt'i 
a mighty ole coon I** with a dubious shake of bis 
hca.L " OU coon nebber rtin dat lon^ T Another 
shake of the head, and addressing himself to his 
«* staff:" •* Ole eoou ncbbcr nin'ed dis fur, uig^ers!" 
Tlien turning to as — ^* Mas^as, dat a cat ! — ^*tauit no 
eoou I" 

The dogs brea\ ont again, at the same moment, 
and with peculijr ficrecnesa, in full cry. "Come 
*lo:ig, niggers! — maby dat*s a coon— >roaby *taintr 
ail od he starts agnio. 

We are electrified by the scenes and sounds onee 
more, and " follow, still foll.iw." forgetting every- 
tiiiiig in the renewed hubbub and excitement.^ Wea- 
rily now we go again over marsh and quagmire, bog 
and pond, rushing through vines, and tliickcts* and 
dead limbu Ah, whnt gliiupses have we of our cozj 
homo during this wild chase! Kow our strength is 
gone—we are chUlod, and our teeth eliatter<--th6 
moon seems to be tlie centre of cold as the sun is of 
heat, and its beams strike na like arrows of ice. Yet 
the cry of the dogs is onward, aud old Sambo and 
his staff yell on I 

Suddenly there is a pause! the dogs are snent, and 
we hold up! **l8 it all lost!** we exchiim, as wt 
stagger, with our braised and exhausted lirata, to a 
seat uix>a aa old log. The stillness is as d<N'p as 
midnight— the owl strikes the watch with his too- 
whoo! Hah I that same hoarse, deep bay whieh 
' first electrified us eomes booming again through the 
Btillnesa 

"Yahl yah I dmtoU eoon am done for! Bosegot 
he, niggers— Gemmen, eomo on!** 

The inspiring announcement, that Bo$e had 
trea*d at last, is halm to all our wounds, and wt 
follow in the hurry-scorry rash to the tree. Arrirod 
there, we find old Bose on end barking up a. great 
old oak, while tlie other dogs lie panting around. 
•• Dare he am,* says old Samba *' Make a fire, nig- 
gersr There is but a single stump of a toreh left: 
hot in a httle whilo they hava coltooted dried wood 
tttoagh to kindle a great Uaaa. 

••Which uigffoKs gwine to elimbdattreer tayt 
old Bambo^ looking round inquiringly. Nobody aa- 



awera. The insinuations he had thrown out, thai it 
might be a eat, Imve had their o!7ect upou the youager 
darkiea. Sambo waits, in dignified silence, for ma 
answer, ami Uirowing tiiSF his horn, with an indignant 
gesture, he says,— 

** You d — n pack of chieken-gizsards, niggezsl— > 
climb de tree myself r and straightway the wiry 
old man, with the activity of a b«»y, springs agaiust 
tlie huge trunk, and commences to ascend the tree. 

^ Bose gives an occasional low yelp as he looks alter 
his master. The other dogs sit with upturned noises^ 
aud on restlesa haunches, as they watcli hb asceut. 

Nothing is begird for some time, but the fall of dead 
branches and bark which he throvrs down. The fire 
blazes high, and the darkness about us^ beyond its 
light is uti|>enetratcd even by the mooiu We stand 
in enger groups watching his ascent lie is soon lost 
to our view amongst the limbs; yet we watch on 
until our necks ache, while tlie eager do^ fid^t on 
their haunches, and emit short yelps of impauenee^ 
Wc see him, against the moon, for up amongst the 
uppermost forks, creeping like a beetle, up, sUll npl 
Wc are all on fire-Ahe whole fiatigue aud all the 
bruises of the chose for^^ten 1 our fire eraekles and 
blazes fiercely as our impatience, and sends quiek 
tongues of light piercing tlie black throng of forest 
sentinels about oa. 

Suddenly the topmost branches of the great oak 
begin to shake, and seem to be lashing the fSsee of the 



** De eat I de eat I look out down dar 1" The dogs 
burst into an eager howl ! Ue is sliaking him offl 
A dark object comes thumping down into our midst, 
and shakes the ground with its fall. Tiie eag^ dogs 
rush upon it I but we saw the spotted thing with the 
electric flashing of its eyes. Yells and sputtering 
screams — tlie howls of pain— the gnnsliing ^wla c? 
assault— the dark, tumoling struggle that is rolled, 
with its fierce clamors, out from our fire4ight into 
the dark ahadows of the wood, are all enough to 
madden nk 

We all rash after the fray, aud strike wildly into 
its midst wiUi tlie clubs and dead limbs we have 
snatched, when one of the body-guards happena to 
think of his axe, and with a single blow setUea it I 

All is over 1 Wc get home as we may, and about 
the time 

the dapple crey comsenef the men 

Beat up the Usht with their bright sliver boel^ 
And chase It through tba stj* 

we creen cautiously into our back window, and sleep 
not the less profoundly for our fatigue, that we hawo 
to charge our late hour of rising, next day, npon 
Bacon or the Iliad, instead of the •'Night Hoat*' 

HENRY AtJOUSTCB WOS. 
HsNHT A. W18E, tho son of George Stnart Wise,, 
an officer of the United States NoTy, was born at 
Brooklyn, New York, in M:ir, 1819. He it do- 
icended on hU father^s aide m>m an old EngHah 
roralist family, several of whom were taken 
ptisoners after the ^ Penmddock rehelUon,** and 
sent to Virginia abont the year 1665. 

At the age of fourteen, yonng Wise, through tha 
infiuenoe ot his oousiu tlie present governor of Vlr> 
ffinia, was appointed a midshipman, and reoeived 
his first baptism in salt water under the annioes 
(^ Captain John Perdval, tho Jack Perpy or hU 
«*Ta]esfor tlio Marines.** with whom he ierredlbr 
five years. Many of tne soenea portraTed in bit 
recent sketches wero no doobt uerived from Us 
early ezporieiicea. 

After passing Ids examinationi ho terrod to Uw 
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navd sqna<^ron ow the coasts of Floriilacinring the 
Seminole war; and ktor on bU jpminotiau to 
A lieutenantcy, in tbe Pacific, in Califuriiia and 
Mexico during the war. On his retnm to the 
United States ho married tho daii^Iiter of tho 
Hon. Etlward E venlt He lias rv ccntly coiniilcted 
a cruise in the Mediterranean, where he tilled the 
portof llag-Heutenant to the squadron. 
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In 1849 Lieut. Wise pul»li>hed Lm Grlnqon^ 
The title of tlie book is taken from tljc epithet 
used in California and Mexico to dei^cribc the de- 
scendants of the Anglo-Saxon race, and is nearly 
equivalent to that of Grtenhorti in our own lan- 
guage. As fur as concerns the author, however, 
never was the epithet more misapplied ; for in the 
varied scenes and adventures he de^ribes, he is 
entirely an fait ; and whether on ship or ashore, 
"chasing tho wild deer" or being chained by tlie 
grizzly bear, shooting brijzands or dancing ftin- 
daiigiiea, swinnning with tlie Sandwich Uland 
girls or "doctoring" iiitere&tinjr young ladies in 
titi», he is equally at home. ** Style," sjiys Bullbn, 
"is the man himself," and we could not have a 
truer i>icture of the gav and gullant young ollicer 
tlian he has given in Ins book. 

\jy& Gringus was followed in 1855 by Talcnfor 
iheMariuea^ a lively, spirited volume of adventure, 
humorous, tientimentul,and mel^Klramatic, on ship- 
board, off the coast of Africa, and in Rio Janeiro. 
Snilors, pirates, slavers, smugfjlens senorita*«, cay- 
mans, boa constrietors, all be:ir a part in the con- 
4luct of an amusing scries of adventure^, some of 
which are Kuflicicnily marvellous to try the faith 
of tho proverbially easy of belief class of tlie 
service to whom they are especially addressed. 

Deut. W*i!<c possesses a keen e3'e for the humor- 
ous and the picturesque, and writes in an oli'hand 
and spirited style. We present one of the scenes 
of his sketches. A party of desperadoes, with 
whom bloody encounters have previously taken 
place, are surprised by a detachment from the 
U. 8. corvette Jnniata. 

AM ATTACK— VMM TAUi ffOB IBB lUXmL 

Mr. Spnke at this epoch was busy on a little tour 
of inspection, oroutid the enrgoes of the lighters, 
ponchin^ his steel-like knuckles Into the socks of 
tngar, dipping his claws of fingers into the bung 
holes of Uie jtipaB of rum to test tlie strength by 
sucking his digits afterwards^ then smelling pinches 
and hni.dfuls of coffee berries, in all which bosiness 
•ursuits he appeared quite at home. Upon his own 
boat coming on shore again with his copper ireamire, 
he joined the Maltese^and with tho asswtanee of tlie 
boy and the black oanman, the bass were carried np 
about filtv vsrds on tbe beach, midway between the 
water ana Uie eane buta. 

Thb was no sooner effected than a signal was given 
to the cornet, and down from their eoneealment in 
the bushes ran the squad of sden, while the fist 
offieer, nulling up, laid his hand on the bine coat 
with bright brass bttttoiia, whieh hung over the baek 

• tM Ortnpis ; or, Aa la»Me Ttow efMaslM uA CiHtbrBliL 
vjfliWMd^rliifS la P«r«,(1illl, aai Pi^jrMtli. Biksr uA 



of Mr. Spuke. This was the first intimation tliat 
iiidividuiil had of the ambuscade ; but, jerkiug hiiu- 
sclf free, he exclaimed,— 

*' I^y (Spikes I what on airth air yn abeout r* The 
suddoniicss and violence of the movement nearly 
twitched the oflicer off his Icgsi 

When Mr. Snukc glanced round, and beheld the 
militin, with tticir bayonets at a charge, he seemed 
to recover himself nt once ; and striding «ver the 
sacks of Hictnl. with his Icga wide aport, he said, — 
**Wal, 3*e dnrii'd Portingces, what air ye up tut 
Tliis hcic is my property, and ther custom-house 
permits is right and rcg'lor — nsk them dons theer— 
all hoiiist folks — no idee on gittin quit of payia tbe 
fees." 

Here he beckoned to the factors, who, with Mag, 
cnme to tlie 8t>ot ; and there tliey ttood, in a \yan\^ 
jubt ns the cutter of the Flirt was dukhed along^ile 
of the schooner. 

' I could not have stood it any longer; but just 
then Ilnzy exclaimed, ** Now, my friends, it is our 
turn !*• while the padron ronred out in PortiTgucce^ 
** Seize, or shoot down tho^ie villnins, if they etir an 
inch. I arrcbt them for smuggling counteifeit coin.* 
And I screamed to Mog, ** Yes, vou hrg, and Tvean 
account to settle with you for the ofl'uir in that den 
in Uio." 

The Maltese was the first who mr.de a bolt ; hot 
he had not moved a ynrd before Ilaz^'-^s cocktwain, 
Harry Greenfield, fetched him a tap with the gig's 
brass tiller, which laid him out, as meek as milk, on 
the strand. 

When the conibinntion bnist with its real force 
upon ^pukc and his female companion, the latter 
squinted furtively around, to Fee. peihapF, if ac-har.ce 
fur escaie presented itself; but obterviig all retreat 
cut olT, ner ugly mug began to oFi-ume a pale-blue, 
ashc8-of*ro<fes hue; and ehe put her hand in her 
boM)m and ]»ai tially exposed her taperti g knife. 

"Drop that, you ptraticol she-dexil, or 111—* 
She must have fooked full into the n.uzzle of the b'g- 
mouthed sliip's pistol I i>ointed at her, before she le- 
moved her hand from the ucapon ; and then cuily to 
carry the gin jug to her hiileous mouth ; but »>he did 
not utter a wonl. IC ot so, howe v er, witli Mr. Si nke ; 
lie saw the game was up, and that cot only his 
vessel was seized, and his libeiiy about tobeeran ped 
for an indefinite period, but, worse than all, he waa 
to lose all his hard-enrned gainst 

Taking up the words ns Uicy were uttered by the 
padron, anJ losing all his drawly, nasal twai.g, he 
said, in a cold, deliberate tone, — 

** 0, hoi there*s been sftyiii* goin*on, and Tm to be 
robbed, eh t Kow, I'm an Ameriken, clear gritl 
and you, dam yer, my countryman,** shakirg his 
hand aloft at Hazy, ** air standin* by to see me 
imposed upon by these cussed merlatters, when tt'a 
your dooty to pertect me. But. by spikes I let me 
see the first feller as *11 ris his fii^ger jmt to seize £1- 
nathan Spuke." . 

With this, he bared his great slabs of arms to the , 
shoulders ; and there he stoo<1, a powerful, towering 
giont,'glaring with the wrinkled, compressed lips, 
open nostril, and fierce, eumiiug eye of a tiger, ready 
for a springs 

** Arrest him, soldiers 1** shouted the now excited 
padron ; and the comet drew hit sword. Before, 
however, the blade was well ont of its sheath, the 
fellow at bay gave him a tremendoos kick in the 
stomach, which sent him fairly spinning up off the 
sand ; and then he fell with a groan, completely 
Aors d€ <omhaL At the moment the soldiers, who, as 
I told you, seemed by no means vcterana ia war.ad- 
vaneo«f, with fixed bayonets, upon the smuggler. 
Evading the flrrt two men, kegave t •* • 
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grA»pcil Ui« rmiBket bj the mnzxle from tKtt wenk 
«rni4 of one of the puny troop, and, vitli % deep- 
mnttcre*! imprecation of, ** By thc-Ktcrnal, let her 
ftp,** frii^e the weapon a half Bwoep over his h^nd ; 
a I J bringing it rouutl, tiie fore:ii<xt men went dowa 
like icnu.i U'fore aflickle. Rocovoiiii^i; himself again, 
he iiuJe the heavy piece whirl on his'i. and bnniglit 
it, for the »e -vi id time, upon the backs of the panic- 
ttrickea ^^llien; b'lt the flint-lo%:k eutching t*}:nt ^ 
p-xrt of their i<{>iip'ncnU, the cook f^nappcd, the niece " 
flanlicl, held firo a:i inntiiit, a:ij then cxpliHlod fnll '■ 
in the tizii of t!ic Ya ikee. The char^^e traversed hu I 
up|H>r jaw, no43, a id o.ie eye, leaving him blinded, t 
and the bln^ke.ied blool and powder clinging to his > 
routilat*! feat'ires. He sp-.m round nearly a turn, I 
by the force of the explosion, yet never relaxed liia '. 
grip*^ on tlie m'lzzle of t!ie ni'inkct, rntil, with aeon* i 
fii-ieJ lurch, the brc'vh of the gtin Umcltod the naid, • 
an«l he fell forward with all his weight The point uf 
the bayonet eiitcrei n«»irly at his br<*0"'t bone, a- id • 
tran<<fixel him to the pij^e." lie fell over sideways, i 
and lay a deal ma i, del-r^iiig in blood tike sacks of ■ 
money ho had ma.le auch desperate etforta to 
defend. 

By thi4 time the dismayed soMierA, who had turned 
tail fron th« one man, begai t«i fire au irregnlar/i^* 
de Joi« rig'it iu ano.igtt the crow.l of u^ They 
were too wild, however, to do nm-.-h dninage ; only 
grazing the ear of o.ic of the fa.:torA, aad putting a 
ball i ito tlie foot of ttio Maltose — and a very severe 
and piiiful wound ho found it 

Diri ig thi* skrimnige my attention was for a mo- 
mc!it diverted from my own e^peoi;d ganc ; and when 
I loa.ioi ikgaia, I saw the hag ra ming like a rat to- 
war.U the thicket. Ma keen fire 1 his ])i'«tol at her, 
but tlic ball only cut off a twig, a'ld scattered Mme 
leaves without tonohing her. I reserved my shot, 
au'l, with a cry that bmught the whole assembly, 
with tlie exception of the tolJien, we plunged after 
Mag. She to >k the main roaJ, a we!l-bpaten track 
for mules and bca«ts, which le I from t^e month of 
the river to the city; and thou'^h it wound about 
here and there, we could »till kec|> her in sight, m 
she parted t'le bushes rights and left in her HighL 
Presently, the thick undergrowth gave place Xjo 
loftier rogctitioa ; and between the trunks of the 

1>alms and cocoas we cau^lit glimpses of narrow 
agoons beyond, patched with light-green and white 
water lilies. On the opposite side, tlie land rose 
higher, and tlio forest was com|x>sed of heavy 
timber. 

The woman still held on with great speed, and 
must have known she was runnir.g with a nooso 
round her neck, for she never looked be!iind, or gave 
heed in the slightest degree to our yells to stop or be 
shoth There were n number of paths nuidc by cattle, 
which crossed the road at intervals, and, all ntonec, 
Mag turned to the left into one of them. A nair of 
huge vampire bats rose from a branch with a bodinff 
croak ; and as the woman leaped over the grass and 
leaves, one of the factors gave a shout of warning, 
and tried to stop me from going farther. Shaking 
off his grasp, however, I Jnmp/d ou, with Mak and 
Hazy at my heels, into the thicket. In a minute we 
had entirely passed t!ie dense f«dingc, and before ns 
la^ the long, narrow Ingoan, cradle.l in its black, 
slimy, muddy banks, while directly through the 
centre, leading to the opposite shore, w.ns ap|>arent]y 
a clear, opea oridge, matted and bound with roots, 
grasses, and rank vegetntlon of all sorts, with a little 
dump of bushes and parasitical plaiits at every few 
paces, but still showing a green, even road over the 
water. Mag was about a hundred partis in a«lvance 
of us, and 8[>lasliing a short distance into the mud and 
water, she tprang upon the bending mangrove rooti^ 



an<l, finding that they bore her -weight, coatioaedea 

her coarse. 

"Holdr roared the podron; "gentlemen, for 

Ood*s sake don*t go an inch fnrtherl* 

" O ! cuiJado T screamed the factor. " Bewsrel 

it is certain death T cried they,. both out of breath. 

**That witch ean*t escape ; the mire will prevent her 

on the other siile." 

At this moment, Mag, pcreeiring she was no 

1o:igor pursued, tume<I about, and shaking herknifo 

in one hand, atid applying the gin jug to her lips 

with the other, she took a long pull, and then yelled 

derisively,— 

** O, you hounds I you thought to hang me, ehf 

the hemp isn*t planted yet for my thmat ; and yon, 

3*e devils a«i>, let nie once lay hold upon yon. IU 

take an oatn to find your heart the next tima 
Adiot,* she said, as she again applied the Jngto her 
mouth, and hurling it U|K»n tlie slimy sarface of the 
pool, wheeled to resume her flight. 

I nm glad to say tha( this was tiie last swig of gia 
and the lost iutelligtble remarks which Miss Msr^sret, 
as Spuke respectfully styled her, ever uttered ia this 
world. 

No sooner had the water been disturbed by the 
spla.«h of the empty bottle, tlum we noticed a little 
s>ie<-e!«ion of rolling, unbroken billows along by Uie 
Tcjretab'e briilge. 'flie flat, sickly leaves and flowers 
bc'^Au to n!idulate, and as Mag stepped from the 
green laced, living fabric to a projecting root, we 
saw the huge, tria. gnlar-sliaped snout of a red 
si)ectacled alligator, and the cull, protruding eyes, 
with the frif'ged, scaly crest between, slowlj poshed 
above the water ; and tlicn a sharp, rattling snsp 
upon the hurd-bakeil clay of the gin juc. 

"The cayman!** exchumcd tlie p.ndron; and os 
the monster rolled his jaws more out of water, the 
irregular, reddish, marbled yellow and green spots 
were visible underneatli, before he sank with his . 
prise. 
Tlie factor cinculated, ** O / vermdho caynum t* 
The noise of the breaking gin vessel did not, how- 
ever, distract the attention of Ma^, but as slie trod on * 
the elastic mass of the bridge, ityielded, and Agitated 
the pool with a loud splosh. Tlic next moment, as 
if the impulse had been felt in every direction, the 
same unbroken undulations as before •'•veiled up 
under tiie greenish, stagnant lagoon, and in less time 
than it takes to wink, Uie water broke witii a rush 
upwards, within a few feet of the woman. The 
enormous mail-clad hide of the cnyman appeared; 
tiie tail rose with a diagonal motion; and the head, 
with the distended, serrated jaws, tiie reddish tonsne 
and yellow moutii inside the:n, gleamed hot and dry 
in the bedims of the roonung sun ; the whole monster 
forming a curving bend of full twenty feet before 
and bcliind the now terrified hag. At the same in- 
stant the hard, flexible tail made a side sweep. Quick 
as thought, which, striking Mag a crushing blow 
about her waist, doubled her up with a brokea 
back, and site was sweivt into ttie frightful Jawt» 
open to fnll streUdi, and ineliued sideways to receive 
the prer. BimulUneonsly with our groans of 
horror, the heretofore quiet pool was all alive with 
the projecting, ridgy bodies of the nionsteri, and for 
a few minutes we heard nothing but tiie violent 
8nap)Mng of tiieir huge Jawv, and the blows of their 
powerful taiU At lost the water once more bcgsa 
to settle down Into peace ; the broad, flat leaves and 
stems of the pure white lilies, which had been torn 
and crushed by the commotion amongst the deninni 
below, graduAily resumed their beds; and, mv« a 
few bubbles, and an oecnsional midnliition, wMb ^ 
strong odor of musk, there was nothing left to show 
where the hag had met her hunid deaUv 
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CTCLCP-EDIA OP AMERICAN LrTEUATURR 



" Come, 1ct*e er&wl out of this evnnip," Mid the 
)vi<lron, *' or some of tho^e hungry caynuiDi will be 
oiler haTiog a teste of ut.** 



•xaxcm or lobstcm— ntoM thz samil 
"Very sagacious creeters,* chimed in an old salt, 
■who wos cnrcfully laying up nettles for his hammock 
clews: *• I tnow*d a dogoiice as would tell the time 
o' day by the skipper's nose, nud wuuld drink grog 
too like a Christian." 

** BIes« ye," ogain broke out the gaunt, bony 
fislici-nuin, **dogs i«n*t a circumstance to lobsters for 
engaciousness! Why, match's, I was on the pint of 
tcllin* you, tliat after my trip to Oi-cenlund and tlie 
coast of Labrador, the old peoblo thought I had 
*bout sowed my wild oatai" " 1 thought you said 
grnss," twanged in the young mountaineer ; but tlie 
whaler, without deigning a glance at tlie cub, went 
on. ** Aud I settled down stiddy at the lobAter bui^i- 
ness. 2vat Pochick and me was 'prentices in a 
aniack fur better nor five years, in war times too, 
until our time was out, when we bought the old 
smack at n bai gain, and drove a lively trade m the 
same busine^. We used to take the lobsters, where 
tlie best on 'em comes from, aloi.g the monimcnt 
shore, down about Plymouth, and we ran *em 
tlirough tlie Vineyard Sound to York, by way of 
Montuuk. Well, one day, when we had the well of 
the schooner as fuU as ever it could stick with claws 
and feelers, like dnrned fools we tried to shorten the 
distance bv ninnin* outside of Nantucket ; but iest as 
we got off Skorset, what should we see but the old 
Ramillics sevent^'-four, the adinirars ship, a-hidin' 
under Tom Severs' Head ; and in less than a minute 
an eighteen pound shot come spinnin' across our 
bows, and two big double-banked boats was moking 
the water white as thev pulled towards us. We 
know'd, as well as could be, that them Britishers 
didirt want the old smack, nor care a snap for the 
lobsters; but we did believe sartin' that they 
wouldn't mind clappiu* hold on twosich likely cha])S 
OS my piirtner and mc, to sarve uuder the king's flag. 
So we up helm and ran the smack a'ld the cargo 
6]npt>n to the Old Man's Shonl ; but je8t afore she 
struck we jumped into the jawl, and paddled to the 
beach, where we saved being captured. Well, the 
smack was knocked into splinters by the breakers in 
less than an hour. Kow, my hearties," said the 
whaler, as he paused and gnzed around the group of 
listeners, ** every blessid one of them lobsters went 
back to the ground where they was took, as much as 
St hundred miles from the reef where the old craft 
-was wracked 1 and there's great Black Dan, of Mars- 
field, will tell ye the same; for ye must bear in 
mind, that every fisherman has his parliklar shaped 
It^B to chock the claws of the lobsters with, and 
every one of our lobsters was kitched'agin witli our 
Mentical pegs in 'em 1 This, bov^ was the last trip 
at ever we made in that trade, though Nat Pochick, 
*out of fondness for the thinffs, established himse!f on 
tlie old Boston bridge, wliere he is to this day, 
a-bilin', may be, five or six thousand lobsters of a 
momin', wiiich he sella off like hot cakes in the 



of Scoonie ptfirinh, Leven, Fifesbipe.* The minfi- 
terof Sooonie had two k>ii8— Jolin Melville, whn 
became a member of his m^jcsty^t} council in Gre- 
nada, and Allan Melville, who came to Amcrioi 
in 1748, and settled iu Boston as a merchant. Dy- 
ing young, the latter left an only eon, Thomas 
Melville, our authored grandfather, who was bom 
in Boston, and, as appears by the jirobnte records 
; on the appointment of his pi-.nnhan in 1761, !n- 
* herited a linndsomo fortune fmni his father. He 
; WAS graduated at Princeton College, New Jersey 
j in 1709, and in 1772 visited his relatives in Scot- 
i land. During this visit he was presentetl with 
I the fi-eedom of tlie city of St. Andrews and of 
1 Renfrew. He returned to Boj-ton in 1778, where 
I he became a merchant, ami in December of that 
I year was one of the Boston Tea Party. He took 
I an active part in the Revolutionary war, and, as 
; m(gor in Crudes reginK^nt of MaR*>achui«etts artil- 
lery, was in the actions in Rhode island in 1776. 
CommisHoned by Wushinplon in 1789 as naval 
officer of the port of Boston, he was continued 
by all the presidents down to Jackson^s time m 
lb20.t To the time of his death Major Melville 
continued to wear the antiquated three-cornered 
hat, and from this habit was fatmiliarly known in 
Boston as the last of the ctKikcd-hat**. There is 
still preser%*ed a traall parcel of the veritable tea 
in the attack upon which he took an active part. 
Being found in his shoes on returning from the 
vessel it was Fcakd up in a vial, alth<»ugh it was 
intended that not a particle should esca])e destrao* 
tion 1 The vial and contents arc now in posses* 
sion of Chief-Justice Shaw of Mas>achu8etts. 

Our nuthor^s father, Allan Mehille, was an im« 
porting merchant in New York, and made frc* 
qnent visits to Europe in connexion with his busi- 
ness. He was a well educated and polished man^ 
and s|)oke French like a native. 

On his mother's side Mr. Melville is the grand- 
Fon of General Peter Gansevmirt of Albany, New 
York, the " hero of Fort Stanwix," having suc- 
cessfully defended that fort in 1777 ag:nnst a hirge 
force of British and Indians, commanded by Ge- 
neral St. Leger, 

The boyhood of Herman Melville was passed at 
Albany and Lansingburgh, New York, and in the 
oountrv, at Berksliire, Massachusetts. He had 
early shown a taste for literature and composition* 

In his eighteenth rear he shipped as a saih>r in 
a New Y'ork vessel for Liverpool, mode a hurried 



HEBMAK MELTIUJB. 

ITcBXAV Mklyiixb was bom in the oltv of New 
York, Angnst 1, 1810, On his fathers side he 
It of Scotch extraction, and Is descended In tlie 
foorth degree iVom Thomas Melville, a clergy* 
man of tlie Scotch Kirk, who, from the vcor 
1718 and for Almost half a cvnturyi was minister 



vol. r. |j. \W 11^ (itOTRf UrcwHrr» Tttifil?=ti?r is/ ^coortLf, vbtt 
diefl Jinn.' Si\ 3^?h\ iu«o'v«it(I Uic Uw lliivi4 Bwuii, who vai 
tba FUCfPi^i-r fif our iulhnr'R nuce^toft It la worlby ^ irinirK 
that ib& utikid ytAr* cT th^w thrci^ cU^rpymen. In I tit lain* 
dr>k. wfl* «ni» himdriid mt X\M\f-%\% y *?"*-— OL»Uii»rX Biill*« 

OeUf ml ItobtTt M^*ltlll^^, who wj* d* wcndf d from a bniilicf of 

Oovcmnr-in-clHi^l'orthiv l^'IftTudsfctli. d to Enjjlund !>>■ Fninca \m 
ITffV, mA nl ibo iliiio of hi* dcnth^ wllii!th c<c<iTTf tl In W ft, wai 
With mte txet [itS^n lli<* oMe^l Ocmi mI !u Ihf Brltlrii trmy.— * 
Oonniy Ann»»l Ucfrl»h r. ^c<»llfin<|, \H\^ iiid "\\\ TflL I furt i. 
In tJi* Hi?iK flliiisy iif (leDi>rrt* XlfWltli*. cflntnlncd In iNjii^TialS 
IkiMihipi' <*r^r >Mlnnd, i*iil3H'l>f<l In IT%*he B«*»on faiiillr ir* 
•tall d It* N df-r.ii<lJ fn.m |lM MOMbtf^^ ^ '" *^J^«i- 
^iul)|r H f^vDcrd UtlvlU*. digitized by ^ 
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risU to Lmtrlon when ha arrriTed \n port, and re- 
tarnod homo ** before the tnnaC* IIU next ad- 
venture w 14 embarkl!i^% Jon. 1, 1841. on a 
whaling vcdsol for the Paoific for tho epenn 
fishery. Aftor eightc'^:i month ' of the < raise, the 
vo^siC in the euminor of 1812, nut into tlie 
Maniiie^'a^ at Kukaheva. Hclville, wlio wtis 
weirv of the ssrvico, took tho opjK)rtunity to 
ab.inlon the ship, and with a fellow Riilor hid 
himself in the forest, with tho intention of ro* 
sorting to a neii^hboring peaoefol tribe of the 
natives. Th 3y mistook their conrise, an'l after 
three days' wunlcring, in which they luul tra- 
versed o:ie of tlie formidable mountain ridges 
of th3 i^Und, fonnd themselves in the barbarous 
Tyi>ed valley. Here Melville was detained ^ in 
an indulgent ca])tivity ^ for four months. He was 
eoparated from his companion, and bogan to de- 
spair of a return to civiliziititm, when he was 
rescued one day on the shore bv a boat*s crew 
of a Sidney whaler. He shipped on Inmrd this 
ve^tsel, and was lanfled at Tahiti tho dnv when 
the French took possession of the Society Islands, 
estrvblishing their ** Protectorate ** at the can- 
non's mmth. From Tahiti, Melville parsed to 
tho S mdwich Islands, spent a few months in ob- 
servation of tho people and the country, and in 
the autumn of 1813 shipped at Honolulu as **or^ 
dinary JH^iman** on board the frigate United 
States, then on its return Toyage, which was 
safelv accomplished, stopping at Callao, and 
reaching Boston In October, 1844. This voy- 
agin;^ in the merchant, whaling, and naval ser- 
vice roan led Melville's triple experience of nau- 
tical life. It was not long after that he made his 
appearance as an author. His first hook, T^/pee^ 
a narrative of his Marquesas adventure, was pub- 
lislie I in 1846, simultaneously by Murray in Lon- 
don* and Wiley and Putnam in New York. Tho 
spirit and vigorous fancy of the style, and the 
freshness an«l novelty of tho incidents, were at 
onc3 appreciated. There was, too, at the time, 
that undefined sentiment of the appro;iching 
practicid importance of the Pacific in the publio 
mind, whicli was admirably calculated for tho 
reception of this glowing, picturescjuo narrative. 
It was received everywhere with enthasinsm, and 
made a reputation for its author in a day. The 
London Times reviewed it with a f\ill pen, and 
oven the staid Gentleman's Magazine was loud in 
'.ts praises. 

Mr. Melville followed u]) tins snccess tho next 
year with noo^ a Narrative <(f Adrentura in the 
South Sei$^ whioh tikes np the story with tho 
esoapo from the Typees, and gives a humorous 
account of the adventures of tho author and some 
of his ship companions in Tahiti. For pleasant, 
easy narrative, it is the most natural and agreea- 
ble of his books. In his next book, in 1849 — 
M'lrdi^ and a Voyage Thither-^\\Q author ven- 
tured out of the range of personal observation and 
matter-of-fact description to whioh he had kept 
more closely than was generolly 8apposod,t and 

* ■ It WM Imrafht to tbt notles of Mr. Mnmy In London bj 
Mr. OftasoToort Molrlllo, then acrrotery of Lrntlon to tlM 
Mlatttor, Mr. Lout* McLmm. Mr. OonMVOort Molvlllo wm s 

poUMonlit: ■ - - 

•ttaekof^ 
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prcjected a philosophical romuice, in whidi hn- 
man nature and European ctvllization were to be 
typified nnder the aspects of tho poetical mytfao- . 
logical nodons and romantio customs and tradi- 
Uons of the aggregate races of Polynesia. In the 
first half of the book there are some of the au- 
thor's be«it de-tcriptions, wrought np with fandfnl 
associations from the quaint philosophic and 
other reading m the volumes of Sir Thomas 
Browne, and such worthies, upon whose pages, 
after his long sea fast from books and literatnre, tho 
author had Uirown him^iolf with eager avidi^. In 
the latter portion-s embarrassed by his spiritnal 
allegories he wanders witliout chart or compass 
in Uie wildest regions of doubt and scepticism. 
Though, as a work of fiction, kicking clearness, 
and maimed as a book of thought and speculation 
by its want of sobriety, it has many delicate traits 
and fine bursts of fancy and invention. Critics 
could find many beauties in Mardi which the 
novel-reading publio who long for amusement 
have not the time or philosophy to discover. Mr. 
Melville, who throughout his literaiy career has 
had tho gootl sense never to argue with the imb- 
lio, whatever opportunities he might afford tnem 
for the exercise of their di^putative faculties, lost no 
time in recovering his position by a return to the 
agreeable narrative which had first gained him 
hn laurels. In the same year he published Red' 
hum; hu Pint Voyago^ being ths &iilor-hov Om- 
feesioiie and Reminiacencee of the &in of a GentJe- 
man, in the Merchant Seniee. In the ramplid^ 
of the young sailor, of which the pleasant ad- 
venture of leaving the forecastle one day and 
paying his respects to the captain in the eabin, is 
an instance, tliis book is a witty reproduction of 
natural incidents. The lurid Loudon episode, in 
the roelo-dramatio style, is not so fortunate. 
Another course of Melville's nautical career, the 
United States naval service, furnished the subject 
of the next book — White Jacket^ or the World in 
a Man-ofwar^ published in 1850. It is a vivid 
daguerreotype of the whole life of the ship. The 
dcscriptioiT is everywhere elevated from oommon- 
place and f:imiliarity by the poetical associations 
which mn through iL There is many a good 
word spoken in this book, as in tho author's other 
writings, for the honor and welfare of Poor Jack. 
Punishment by flogspng is unsparingly con- 
demned. 

In 1851 Moby-Dxh, or the Whale, appeared, 
the most dramado and imaginative of Melville's 
books. In the character of Oaptiun Ahab and his 
contest idth tho whale, ho has opposed the meta- 
physical energ)' of despair to too physical snb- 
lime of tho ocean. In this encounter the whak 
becomes a representatiTe of moral evil in the 
world. In the purely descriptive passages, the 
details of tho fishery, and tho natural history of 
the animal, are narrated with constant brilliancy 
of illustration IVom tho fertile mind of tho author.* 



** ApAfi f^om tho tnnnto beantr and dumalnf tano of bin anr* 
lattrcs, tho dolliioatloos of tslaad lifi nad Mnnorv, frocn m 
own ponoanl ohsormtlon, nm most oonooUy nad tdUrifhlOr 
dnwn.** 

• Jttrt nt tbo Hmo of pobUonttoa of tblibook Its onlMtao- 
pbo. tho nttnok of tho »htp bv tho wImIol wbkh bnd alrMr 
(ood hbtorlo wnrmal In tbo fato of tbo Baaex Sit NaDtnakci 
waa actll fbrther annportod br fba acwapnpor aanatlvo of tho 
Ann Akxandor oTStw Mlbid; la wblab tbo f 
salmal doBMaatralod a tplrll of rovanfo nUaoat 1 
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Tlerre^ or the Ambigu\tie$^ was published in ; 
18o2. Its conception and execution were both j 
literary mistakes. The author wns off the track . 
of his true genius. The passion which he sought to | 
evolve was morbid or unreal, in the worst scliool ; 
of tlie mixed French and Goraian mclodrAmatic. j 

Since the publicntion of this volume, Mr. Melville { 
has written chiefly for the magazines of llan)er 
and Putniim, In the former, a sketch, entitled 
Coeh-a^ooiJld doo I is one of the most lively and 
animated pnxUietions of his pen ; in the fatter, 
his Burtl^ the Scrirener^ a quaint, fanciful por- 
trait, and his repnnluction, with various inven- 
tions and adilitions, of the adventures of Jtrael 
JPotter* an actual character of the Revolution, 
have met with desen'ed success. 



.-. ^- •*"» 
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MdrUleli Besldenee. 

Mr. Melville having been married in 1847 to a 
daughter of Chief Justice Shaw of I>()^ton, rc- 
fsided for a while at New York, when he took np 
his residence in Berkshire, on a finely situated 
farm, ac^jacent to the old Melville Ilouse, in wliich 
»)me members of the family formerly lived; 
where, in the immediate vicinity of the residence. 
of the poet Holmes, lie overlooks the town of 
Pittsfield and the intermediate territory, flanked 
by the Taconio range, to the huge heigltt of Saddlc- 
badc. 

Gray-lock, cloud girdled, from his purple throne, 
A voice of welcome sends. 

And from green runny ficUla, a worbUng tone 
The HoQsatonie blouds^f 

In the fields and in his study, looking out upon 
the mountains, and in the hearty society of his 
family and friend^s ^^ ^\^^s congenial nourish- 
ment for his faculties, without looking much to 
cities, or troubling himself with tlie exactions of 
. artificial life. In this com|Mirative retirement 
wUl be found the secret of much of the specula- 
tive character engrafted upon his writings. 

BBBBVSX WMUm r L ATM MAXIKO ▲ tOOAL CAUp OV TUB 
CArTAlX 111 BIS OABUf. 

\niAt reminded roe meet forcibly of my ignomi- 
iiious eondition was the widely altered manner of 

toTBlnf ipoB, iMirnilnc Mid AMtioylnff tb* vcMcl fhNii wblck 

e -Tbt Lift and AdTf ntarva of Iinal R. Poittr(a iuitlT« of 
GrBoaloii, ttod« Island), wbo was a Midler In 11m Amerkaa 
RavnlBtlmi, wvr« pnblb-hed In a aaiall volnoia at ProTldenet^ 
|«i t8t4k Hm atnty In this book waa written tnm tba Barm- 
llTo of Potter, by Xir. lUnrr TnimbalL of Jiaiifurd, Ot. 

t OJa fbr the BwUblfB JBbUae^ ^ FoBV Kenbit ~ 



the esptain toward me, I had thought him a fine, 
funny gentleman, full of mirth and good humor, and 
good will to rcanion, and one who could not fjail to 
appreciate the difrcrence between me and the rude 
sailors among \rhoui I wna thrown. Indeed I had 
made no doubt tlmt he would in aome epecial man- 
ner take me under hir protection, and prove a kind 
friend and benefactor tome; as I hnd heard that 
some eea-eaptains are fathers to their crew ; and eo 
tl»cy are; out such fathers as Solomon's precepts 
tend to make — ^screre nnd chastising fathers; fa- 
thers whodc sciise of duty overcomes the sense of 
love, and who ever}' doy, in some sort, ploy the 
part of Brutus, who ordered his son oway to execu- 
tion, OS I have rend in ouc.old family Plutarch. 

^ Yes, I thought that Captain Rign^ for Riga was 
his name, would be attentive and considerate to me, 
and strive to cheer me up, and comfort me in ray 
lonesomencss. I did not even deem it at nil impos- 
sible that he would invite me down to the cabm of 
a pleasant night, to ask me ouestions concerning 
my parents, and prospects in life ; besides obtaining 
from me some anecdotes touching my grent-uncle, 
the illustrious senator ; or give me a hlate and pen- 
cil, and teach me problems in navigation ; or per- 
haps engage me at n gnme of chess. I even thought 
he might invite me to dinner on a sunny Sunday, 
and help me rtlcntifullv to the nice cabm fare, as 
knowing how distnsti-t'ul the salt beef and pork, and 
hard biscuit of the forcevstle must at first be to a 
boy like me, who had always lived ashore, and at 
home. 

And I could not help regarding him with pecu- 
liar emotions, almost of tenderness and love, ns the 
last visible link in the ehniii of o-^sccintions which 
bound me to my home. For, while yet in port, I 
had seen him and Mr. Jones, my brother's friend, 
standing together and conversing ; eo tliat from the 
enptain to my brother there was but one interme- 
diate step ; oud my brother and mother and sisters 
were one. 

And this reminds me how often I used to pnsui by 
the places on det^k, where I remembered ^Ir. Jones 
had ftood when he first vl«itcd the ship lyirg at the 
wharf; and how I tried to convince mvfclf that it 
WAS indeed true, thnt he had stood there, though 
now the ship was so far away on tlie wide Atlantic 
Ocean, and he, perhapa, was walking down Wall- 
street, or sitting readirg the newsj^aper in his 
counting-room, while poor I was so differently em- 
ployed. 

When two or three days had passed without the 
captain's speaking to roe in any way, or sending 
word into the forecastle that he wished me to drop 
into the cabiu to pay my respects, I began to think 
whether I should not make the first advanees, and 
whether indeed he did not expect it of me, since I 
was but a bi>y, and he a man ; and perhaps that 
might have been the reason why he had not spoken 
to me yet, deeming it more proper and respectful for 
me to address him first, 1 thought he might be 
offended, too, especially if he were a proud moD» 
with tender feehngsi So one evenine, a little be- 
fore sundown, in tlie second dog-woteh, when there 
was no more work to be done, I eondnded to call 
and see him. 

After drawing a bneket of water, and havbg a 
good washing, to get off aome of the chieken-eoop 
stains, I went down into the forecastle to drcts ny* 
self as neotly as I eould. I put on a white shirt ra 
place of roy red one, and ^ into a pair of eloth 
trowsers Instead of roy dock ones, ana put on mr 
new pumps, and then carefully brushing my thoob* 
inff-jaeket, I put that on over all, so that upon the 
whole I made quite * (enteal ti 
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for«CA«tK thonjfh I wonl \ not hare lookM to wdl 
la * druwin^*ruoiii. 

Wh^n tlic Milon «w me thu* employ*^], thev <iid 
uot kr»«>« what to niAke of it. ami wautcd to (now 
trhftlirr 1 VM dr^«>*in;: to ero a-hore ; I told them 
no, for we wer« Ihon <»iit of i-i»;lil of Und; but that 
I wu p>i»i{ to pay inj* rf-j>cct« to th« captain. 
Upon which thoy ull Inughoil nnd nhfnue^], a^ if I 
were A ^implctA>a; thougli there tt'cined itothiiig fo 
Yerv ^iiiipli-* in Roing tu innke an evening cm\ ii|>oa 
a fr\o:id. Tlien 60'ue of them tried to lUfv^uade me, 
paying; I was ::ri on atid raw ; hut JaokH)n, who Nit 
looking on, crie 1 out, with a iiil('ou« grin, •* Let him 
po, lot him j!o, men — hc*« a nice b>y. Let him go; | 
the c«i"taiji \\i\% iv>ine n«U and nii^im for hinL* And \ 
BO he was going on when one of hii Tiolcnt fiu of { 
couching M.iz«Hl httn, and he almost choked. I 

As I was about leaving the fore ^u tie, 1 happened I 
to look at my hand*, and seeing th*-m stained all j 
over of a doep yellow, for thiit monung the mnte j 
hal Mt me to tarring eoroe strips of canvas for tiie i 
riiT'^i "7. I thou^'.it it would never do to present my- ! 
iolf before a giMit Ionian tliat way; so for want of j 
kid« I slipi»e.l on a pair of wo'jllei mittens, which j 
my mo* her had knit for me to carry to uea. As 1 | 
wa« putting t!»em on, Jaek^i.i a^kel mo whether he ' 
sho\ilthrt call o carrin.^e ; and another Yuide me not 
to forgot to prc*e.it his be»t re«]*ec{s to the »kip|>cr, 
I left them all titteriTig, and comiitf? on deck was { 
pA'>4in(; the cooVhoi^o, whei tlie old cook called | 
aft«»r me, iwiyinfj, 1 had fortr »t my cane. 1 

But I diii not he.>d their impudence, and was | 
walking straight toward tlie cabui-door, ou the 
quarter-de k, when the chief mute met mc I 
touched my hat, aitd was panning him, when, after 
ebiring at me till I thought his eyoe Wduld burst 
o'lt, he all ut once caught me by t!ie collar, and 
with a voice of thunder wanted to know whot 1 
meant by plnying such tricks aboard a ship that he 
was mate off i tfild him to let go of me, or I would 
compldin to my friend the captain, whom I intended 
to visit that evening. Upon this he gave me such a 
whirl round, tliat I thotiglit the Gulf Stream was in 
my head, and then shove 1 me forward, roaring out 
I know not what Meanwhile tlic bailors were all 
standing round the windlass looking aft, mightily 
tickled. 

Seeing I could not effect my object that night, I 
thou^'lit it best to defer it for tho present; and re- 
turning among the sailors, Jackson atked me how I 
had found tlie captain, and whether the next time I 
went I would not tike a friend along and introduce 
him. 

The upshot of this business was, that before I 
went to sleep that night, I felt well satisfied that it 
was not cu!itomary for uiilors to call on the captain 
in the cabia; and I began to have on inkling of tlie 
fact, that I hod actcl like a fool; but it all arose 
from my ignorance of sea usages^ 

And here I may as well state, that I never saw 
the inside of the cabin during the whole interval 
that elapsed from our sailing till our return to New 
York; though I often used to get a peep at it 
tiirough a little pane of glass, set In the house on 
deck, just before the helm, where a watch was kept 
hanging for the helmsman to strike the half hours 
by, witli his little bcU in the binnacle, where the 
eompaM waa And it used to be tlie great amuse- 
ment of tlie sailors to look in through tlie pane of 
glass, when they stood at the wheel, and watch the 
proceedings in the cabin : especially when the 
steward was setting tlie table for dinner, or the eaj^ 
tain was lounging orer a decanter of wine on a 
little mahogany stand, or playing the game eallod 
•e/ite^ff, aX eards^ of an ofenlng; Ibr tt llmea he 



was an alone with his dignity ; thoogh, as will ere 
long be shown, he genemllv UaA one [4<a9aat eons- 
ponion, who«e society lie did uot di»iike. 

The day followii.g my attempt to drop in at the 
cabin, I hap{)ciied to be making fast a rope on the 
quarter-d<:ck, when the ca{>tain suddenly made hia 
a|>])earance, promenading op and down, and smok- 
ing a cigar. Ue look<^ rcry good-humored and 
amiable, and it being jui^t after hi« dinner, I tlioa^b(t 
that this, to be sure, was joftt the chance I waot^ 

i waited a little while, thinking he would apeak 
to m<! himself; but as he did not, I went up to him 
and began by saying it was a very pleasant day, aai 
hoped he was very well I never saw a man fly 
into such a rage; 1 tliought he was going to knodc 
me doa-n ; but after standing speechless awhOe, ho 
all at once plncked his cap from his head and threw 
it at me. I don t know what impelled me, bat I 
ran to the lee acoppera where it fell, picked it 1^s 
and gave it to him with a bow; when the mate 
came running up, and thrust me forward again ; 
and after he had got me as far as the windlass, he 
wanted to know whether 1 was erasy or not; for if 
I WHS, he would put me in irooa rignt ofl^ and hare 
done with it 

But I assured him I was in my right mind, and 
knew perfectly well tliat I had been treated ia the 
moet rude ana ungentlemanly manner both by him. 
and Captain Riga. Upon this, he rapped oat a 
peat oath, and told me if ever I repealled what I 
had done that evening, or ever again presumed so 
much as to lift m^ hut to the captain, ne would tie 
me into the rigging, and keep, me there until I 
learned better mannersL ••You are rerj green,* 
said he, " but Til ripen you." Indeed this diicf mate 
seemed to have the keeping of the dimity of the 
captain, who in some sort seemed too dignified peiN 
sonally to protect his own digtiity. 

I thought this strange enough, to be reprimanded, 
and charged with rudeness for an act of coaunon 
civility. However, seeing how matters stood, I ro> 
solved to let the captain alone for the future, par. 
ticularly as he haa shown himself so deficient in 
the ordinary breeding of a gentlemai^. And I 
could hurdly credit it, that this was tlie Mune man 
who had been so very civil, and polite, and witty, 
when Mr. Jones and I called upon uim in port. 

But tliis astonishment of mine was much increas- 
ed, when some days after, a storm came npon oa^ 
and the captain rushed out of the cabin in his night- 
eap, and nothing else but his shirt on; and leaf ' 
up on the poop, began to lump up and down, 
curse and swear, and call the men aloft all mai 
of hard names, just like a oommoa loafer ia the 
street 

Besides all thi^ too. I noticed that while we were 
at sea, he wore notldtig but old shabby dothoa^ 
very difTcrent from the glossy suit I had seen himia 
at our first interrtew, and after that oo the steps of 
the City Hotel, where he always boarded when la 
New York. Now, he wore nothing but old-lii»hioiied 
snuff-eolored coats, with high collars and short 
waists: nnd faded, shortplegged pantaloans, very 
tight about the knees ; and vests that did not ooa- 
eeal his waistbands, owing to their being ao aheit^ 
inst like a little boy*!. And his hala were all eaved 
in, and battered, as if they had been kaoeked aboot 
in a cellar ; and his boots were sadly pntdied. !»• 
deed, I b^n to think that he was hoi a shabby 
fellow after all, partienlarly as hb whbkers loot 
their gloss, and be went dap together vithovt 
shaving; and his hair, by a eori of mirede^ begaa 
to grow of a pepper and ealt eoler, which mfeit 
have been owing, though* to hIa dkooatlBdnf ibe 
«M of MM klad of dye whOo al tea^ I |«t h!m 
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down as a iori of impostor I and while ashore, a 
gentleman on lal^e pretences, for no gentleman 
xrould 1. -^ •: .-. ?atod ani .!.*..• gentle: nan as I *» <Ud 
me; • 

Yw, Captain Riga, thought I, yoa are no gentle- 
man, and yoa know it 

CAROUKE IL 8AWTEB. 
Cakoldce M. Fibiieb was bom in the Inttor part 
<rftli© year 1812, in tlie village of Newton, Massa- 
chusetts. Sli© was carefully etlncated at home 
by an inrnlid uncle, who was thoroughly con- 
rersnnt with forcisn literatore, and succeeded 
in imparting his nne taste as well as varied 
Accomplishments to his nnpih She com- 
menced writing at an early age, but did not 
make her appearance in the magazines until after 
her marriage with the Rev. T. J. Sawyer, an emi- 
nent Univer^alist divine, in 1832, when she re- 
moved to 2Jew York. In 1847 her husband 
accepted the presidency of the Universalist Semi- 
nary at Clinton, Kew York, where they have 
since resided* 

Mrs. Sawyer has written a number of poems 
and prose tales for the peritKlicals of the day, 
Tvhich have not been collected. She has also 
translated in proe>e and verse from the German. 

TRX BUXD OIBI. 

Crown her with garlands I 'mid her sunny hair 

Twine the rich blossoms of the laughing May, 
The lily, snowdrop, and the violet fair. 

And queenly roee, that blossoms for a day. 
Ilaste, niaiileu«, haste 1 the hour brooks no ilelay-— > 

The bridal veil of toft trans]>arence bring; 
And as ve wreathe the gleoraing locks away, 

0*er their rich wealth ita folds of beauty iliog — 
She teeth now 1 

Bring forth the lyre of sweet and tolemn Bonnd, 

Let its rich music be no longer still ; 
Wake its full chonls, till, sweetly floating round. 

Its thrilling echoes all our spirits fill 
Joy for the lovely I that her lips no more 

To notes of sorrow tune their trembling breath ; 
Joy for the young, whose starless course is o'er; 

161 sing Peans for the bride of Death 1 

She seeth now 1 

She has been dark ; through all the weary years, 

Sinee first her spirit into being woke. 
Through those dim orbs that ever swam in tean» 

Ko ray of snnliglit ever yet hath broke. 
Silent and dark I herself the sweetest flower 

That ever blossomed in an earthly home, 
Unuttered yearnings ever were her dower, 

And voieeleas prayem that light at length might 
eome. 

She seeth now I 

A lonely lot! ret oftentimes a sad 

And mournful pleasure filled her heart and brain. 
And beamed in smiles— e'er sweet, but never glad. 

At eoiTow smiles when roouminff winds eomplido. 
Nature's great voice had ever for her soul 

A thrilling power tlie sightless only know ; 
While deeper yearnings tlirough her being ttols^ 

For light to gild that being's darkened flow. 
She seeth now/ 

SIriketlie soft harp, then! for the eloiid hath nast» 
With aU Its darkness, from her sight away ; 

Deairtj liatli mH her waiUng eyes at last. 
And Ughlli btn wltUn the land of digr* 



'Keath the cool shadows of tlte tree of life. 

Where bright the fount of 3'outh immoilal springs. 

Far from tliis caitli, wi^^i uU i^s weary strife. 
Her pale brow iaunc '^ by shining seiaplu' wings. 
She seeth now t 

Ah, yes, she seeth! through yon misty veil, 

Methinks e*en now her angel-cyes look down. 
While round me falls a light all soft and pale — 

The moonliglit lustre of her starry crown; 
And to my heart os eiirthly sounds retire. 

Come the low echoes of celestial words, 
like sudden nnisic from some haunted lyre, 

lliat strangely swells when none awake its chords. 
But, hush ! 'tis j^ast; the light, the sound, are o*er : 
Joy for the maiden! she is dark no more I 

She seeth now ! 

LOUISA a TUTHILIb 
Louisa C. UiGcncs, a member of an old New Eng- 
land family, was bom at New Haven, and at an 
early age, in 1817, married Mr. Cornelius Tuthill 
of tliat city. Mr. Tuthill was a genth-Tiian of lite- 
rary tastes, and edited, for two years, a pcrioilical 
called The Microscope, in which the poet Pcrcival 
was first introduced to the public 

After the death of Mr. Tuthill, in 1825, Mrs. 
Tuthill became an anonymous contributor to the 
magazines. Her first appearance in propriA per* 
ioud as an author was on the title-pngc of Ths 
Young Ladiof Readery a volume of selections pub- 
lished in 1839. This volume was fullowea by 
The Young Ladieti Jlome^ a collection of tales and 
essays illustrating domestic pursuits and duties 
Her next prtKiuciion consisted of a series of talcs 
for young pcn>ori». They are entitled / uiU he a 
Gentleman ; I will he a Lad^ ; Ontta d^ right 
Onward; Boarding School Girl; Ahything/or 
Sport; A Strike for Freedom^ or Law ana Or* 
der ; each occupying a volume of about one hun- 
dred and filly pa^es of moderate size, published 
between 1844 and 1850. 

In 1852 Mrs. Tuthill commenced a new scries 
with a tale entitled Braggadocio, Qveer Bonnets^ 
Tip Top^ and Beautiful Berth/i, followed in 1858 
and 1 854. She has now in progress another scries 
entitled Svccen in L\fe, including six Volumes, 
with the titles The Merchant^ The Lawyer, The 
Mechanic^ The Artiit^ The Farmer^ tmH The Fhy- 
sftcion. 

Mrs. TnthiB is also the author of a novel for 
mature readers published in 1846 with the Utle 
i/y W^'fe, and or a tasteful volume, The History 
of ^reAi<«^tiiv, published in 1848. In 1840 she 
preparetl The Jvursery Bool:, a volume of counsel 
to mothers on the care of their young offspring. 

The writings of Mrs. Tutliill are admirablv 
adapted for the class to whom they are addressed, 
and bare met with sncoess. They are sensible 
and practical in their aims, and written in an 
agreeable style. Mrs. Tuthill is at prcoeut a resi- 
dent of Priuoeton, New Jersey. 

TiammxL 
VvasY Hiuus whoee name is pleasantly sngges- 
tive of his principal porsnit, Uiat of a traveller 
and ohierver of nature, is a son of Oaptoin Jona- 
than £. Miles, one of tlie early settlers of Water- 
town, New York. He wos ednoatsd on the 
fum^ but on ooming of age engaged In merdhait- 
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dises ftnd tAerwanU ttiwlicd biw. Ue next 
passed five years in travelling: throuf^h th« United 
States, 6U|»i>orting himself by lecturing and writ- 
ing lottciS in the newsp.if>era. At the expiration 
of tliirf period he poascd a second term of five 
^ean in a ^.-uiiLr :aauucr in thu Old World. 

Mr. Milc9'» newspaper oorrespondenoe, under 
the stAid Figimture, on the lucu4 a non lucendo 
principle, of Communipaw^ would fill several vo- 
lumes. But a single epis<Klo of his Journey ings, 
RamhU* in Ic^lnnd^ has yet appeared in book 
form. It is a plea^nt record of a tour, involv* 
ing iBonie adventure and expo-^ure in an unfre- 
oiiented part of the world. In place of a cita- 
tion from its p.iges wo however present a more 
compreliensive, and ut the same time concise ac- 
count of Mr. Milcs*s ** vi»\ .i;;cs and travels," which 
we find in the New York Illustrated News of 
October 29, 1853. The statement was elicit- 
ed by some exception l»eing taken at one of 
Mr. Miles's letters on Western railroads, — his ac- 
curacy beinff Ciillcd in question on tho pica that 
he was ^*.the btatiouary correspondent of the 
Post" 

In the name of buffaloes and sea breetes what 
would you hare, my dear fellow? Fve been in 
every ecn-jwrt oa the Allautio, from NewfoundUmd 
to K^y West; danced over the eparkliiig wavei of 
the More Castle ; " •choonered" it througli the Gulf 
uf Alexico ; travelled every fout of tho Mississippi, 
from the Belize to tlio FalU of St Anthony, 2,800 
miles, and the most of it several times over ; wan- 
dercil five hundred miles into tlie Indian territorr, 
beyond the white settlements; steamed up the IIU- 
uois ; stayed a while at Peoria, gut eauglit there in 
an awful snow storm, and then went through the 
great laices and the St Lawrence to the FalU of the 
Montmorency. I have vi^^te^l every great curiosity, 
nearly every state eapitul, and every State ia the 
Union except California and Texas. Across the 
"herring pond" I travelled through almost every 
kingtlom, and saw nearlv everr crowned head in 
Europe ; wandered over the highhinds of Scotland ; 
stoned the cormorants iit FingaVs cave ; shot sea- 
gulls in Shetland ; eat plovers and other wild birds 
m Iceland ; cooked my dinner in the ge3rsers ; cooled 
my punch vrith the snows of Mount Hecla, and 
toasted my shins at tho buminp; erater on its snm- 
mit I trod the rough mountains of Norway; eel^ 
brated " Independence Day" off its coast; fished in 
the Maelstrom, or near it; ate tour eront with the 
Dutch, frogs with the Frenchmen, and macaroni 
with the Italians ; walked over the top of Vesnvins 
in one day, from Pomi)cii to Naples; lay all night 
near iEtna*s summit, seeing an emptioa with red 
hot rocks ^hooving a thou&ind feet in the air; sailed 



steamed close to Monte Christo*s home ; admired the 
Ghatoan d*If at Marseilles, and spent months 



tlie vine-clad hills of la belle Franeei Why, m 
man, Tve been up in a balloon and down in a m* 
mg bell : shot alligators in the Mississippi and tpar- 
rows in Northumberland ; eaten ** com dodgers^ ia 
Tennessee, black bread in Denmark, wliite bread In 
London, and been where I Ibaod It peelow luwd 
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work to get any bread at all. Fve rode in a Jersey 
wagon in Flonda, a go^irt io Illinois, and on aa 
English express train at fifVy miles an hoar, aad 
gone a>foot and carried a knspeaek w!.en I found 
travelling dear and wanted to save money. Fva 
been sixty-five voyages at sea; rode over nearlj 
every ruifroad in £uf\>pe and more than one>half in 
this countrv, and trav >Ued over a l.fnlroJ t!.^ '*'»-.d 
miles, and sc:.rc«*ly slepl : !x nighia i*. a place T^r 
more than ten yeara. 

BICHA&O B. KIMBAUU 
A DESCENDANT from an old and inflnential fieiinily, 
was bom in Lebanon, New Hampshire. After 
completing his collegiate conrse at Dartmooth in 
1834, and devoting the year folloMring to the 
stndjr of tho law, he went to Europe, where he 
continued his legal stndios in Paris, and made an 
extensive and Uiorongh t(»ur in Great Britain and 
on the Continent On his return he commenced 
the practice of his professdon at Waterfonl, New 
York, but soon after removed to the City of New 
York, where, with the exception of the time oc- 
cupied in a second European tour in 1S12, be has 
since redded. 

Mr. Kimball has for several years been a ood- 
stant oontribut4)r to the Knickerbocker Magazine. 
In 1849 his n(»vcl St. Leger or the Thread* of 
Life was reprinted from the images of that peri» 
odical. It is the story of a mind in pursuit of 
truth, and the mental repo:^ consequent on a d&> 
cided faith. In connexion with this main thread 
we iiave many scenes of active life, romantio 
adventure, and pictoresmie description. 

In the same year Mr. Kimliall published Cuba 
and ike Ct/5ans,aDd in 1853 a pleasant rolome 
of tUes and sketches, entitlcsl, Romance of Student 
L\fe Abroad. 

AMELIA B. WELBT, 

The anthor of Poems by ^meZ/o, first published in 
the Louisville Journal, and afterwards in Boston 
and New York, was born at St. Michael's, in Mary- 
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land, in 1821. She remoTCcl irith her father ear- 
\y to tlie West, and residcU in Kentucky nt Lexing- 
ton and LouibTJlle, where she Tra«» married to 
^Ir. George Welby. She died in 1852. 

The chief e<lilion of Mrs. Welby's pocin.«» was 
pnblished by Messrs. Applcton in 1860, with a 
series of tiisteful illustrations by R. C. AVcir. 
TIjc frequent elegiac topics of the verses of this 
Author may have assisted their popularity. Tliey 
are mostly upon themes of domestic life and na- 
tural emotion ; and, without profouitd poetical cul- 
ture, are written with ease aud animation. 



Why sits she thus in Eolttiidc! her heart 

Seems melting in her eyes' delicious blue ; 
And as it heaves, her ripe line lie apart. 

As if to let its heavy throbbings through ; 
la her dark eye a depth of softness swelK 

Deeper than that her careless girlhood wore ; 
Aud her cheek crimsons with the hue that tells 

Tlie rich, fair fruit is ripened to the core. 

It is her thirtieth birthdaT 1 With a si^h 

lier soul hath turned from youths luxuriant 
bowers, 
And her heart taken up the lost sweet tie 

Th.nt measured out its links of golden hours I 
bhe feels her inmost soul witliiu her stir 

Witli thoughts too wild and passionate to speak ; 
Yet her full heart — ^its own interpreter — 

Translates itself in silence on her cheek. 

Joy's opening buds, affection's glowing flowers, 

Once lughTy spmnff within her beaming track ; 
Oh, life Wiis benutiful in those lost hours t 

And yet she does not wish to wander bock 1 
2Co ! she but loves in hmeliuess to think 

On pleasures past, though never more to be ; 
Hope links her to the future, but the link 

Ihat binds her to the post is memory ! 

From her lone path she never turns aside, 

Though passionate worshippers before her lall, 
like some pure planet in her lonely pride, 

She seems to soar and beam above them aUI 
Kot that her heart is cold 1 emotions new 

And fresh as flowers are with her heart-strings 
knit; 
And sweetly mournful pleasures wander through 

Her virgin soul, and softly ruffle it 

For she hath lived with heart and soul alive 

To all that makes life beautiful and fair; 
Sweet thoughts, like honey-bees, have made their 
hive 

Of her soft bosom-eell, and cluster there; 
Yet life is not to her what it hath been ; 

Her soul hath learned to look beyond its gloss, 
And now she hovers, like a star, between 

Her deeds of love, her Saviour on the cross t 

^ Beneath the cares of earth she does not bow, 

Though she hath ofttimss drained its bitter cnn, 
But ever wanders on with heavenward brow, 

And eyes whose lovely lids are lifted up I 
She feels that in that lovelier, happier sphere^ 

Her bosom yet will, bird-like, find iU mate, 
And all the Joys it found so blissful here 

Within that spirit-reahn perpetuate. 

T«t sometimes o'er her trembUng heart-strings 
thrill . , 

Soft sighs, for raptures it hatli neVr enjoyed i 
And then she dreams of love, and strives to fill 

With wild and passionate thougfaU the oraving 



And thus she wanders on,^ialf sad, half blest,— 
Without a mate for the pure, lonely^ heart, 

That, yearning, throbs within her virgin breast, 
Never to find its lovely counterpai 1 1 

JANE T. WOKTHINGTON. 
Tnis lady, the wife of Dr. F. A. Worthington, a 
physician of Ohio, whose nmiden name was Jane 
Tayloe Lomax, was a native of Virginia. Her 
>%Titing8 in prose and verse ai»peared frequently in 
the Southern Literary Messenger. Her com]K>si- 
tions were in a vein of excellent sense and refine- 
ment 

JfOONUGIIT on TBM OBAVK. 

It shiueth on the quiet graves 

Where weary ones have gone. 
It vatcheth with angelic gaze 

Where the dead are left alone ; 
And not a sound of busy life 

To the still graveyard comes. 
But peacefully the sleepers lie 

Down in their silent homes. 

All silently and solemnly 

It throweth sliadows round. 
And every gravestone hath a trace 

In darkness on tlie gi*ound : 
It looketh on the tiny mound 

Where a little child is laid. 
And it lighteth up Uie marble pile 

Which human pride hath made. 

It ffilleth with unaltered ray 

On the simple and the stem. 
And it showeUi with a solemn light 

The sorrows we must learn; 
It telleth of divided ties 

On which its beam hath shone. 
It whispercth of heavy hearta 

Which " brokenly live on.* 

It gleometh where devoted ones 

Are sleeping side by side. 
It looketh where a maiden rests 

Who in her beauty died. 
There is no grave in all the earth 

That moonlight hath not seen ; 
It prnseth cold and passionless 

Where agony hath been. 

Yet it is well : that chaneeless ray 

A deeper thought should throw. 
When mortal love pours forth the tide 

Of unavailing woe; 
It teaeheth us no shade of grief 

Can toneh the starry sky, 
Tliat all our sorrow liveth here- 

The glory is on high. 

LUOT HOOFEB. 
MiB8 nooPEB was bom in Kewbnryport, Massa- 
chusetts, February 4, 1816. She was careflilly 
trained by her father, and was wont in after life 
to attribute her fkdlity in ooraix)sitio]i to the ex- 
ertions of this parent At the ago of fifteen she 
removed with her family to Brooklyn, where the 
remaining ten years of her life were possed. 

Most of Hira Hooper^B poems were oontribnted 
to the Ixmg Island Star, a dailv pajicr, where they 
appeared signed with her initials. She was also 
tbe aQthor of a few prose sketohea, collected In a 
Tolame in 1840, with tlie title SeenmJ^rmn ISmI 
Xt/Ss and a prize essay on Jkmmtie mppinm. 

Lacy nooper died on Simdoy, August l, 1641. 
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The estimation in winch rfie was hel<l, wa^tcmch- 
in^ly bbown in the numoruus tc^tiiiionk« to her 
gfiulo exLvlU'i»c -s pulili>hcd after h«,T dccea^ie, 
|trcfi\cd tA>the volume of Uer CowpUte Poetical 
Wuri'M^ publi>hi(l in 181^.* Among tliese we 
finil versos by Wliittier otui Tuckcrman. 

Lacy IIoo|)cr wan a devout member of the 
E|*i*H*o|>al Cliiirvh, and many of her poems are 
iKitiiraUy druwQ from the iiici<U-nt9 of its ritual. 
Others are of a descriptive or relleciive ch:^ 
rflcter. 

TVK ftAUCUTCV OT HZKOOUS. 

TVritten aftor Jkoln^', arnoit^ a coflrctl'tn «f boantifal jnlnt- 
Inu's. foi.lc-" fmin tlu- old n.rt-Ur*, w^cnily Hjnl to Xaw Vurk 
fit'iii ltJ\,) oiu- ref)'^t'M:itilnr tlio dan^htor of HcrodiiM, bear- 
In^' tlie Ik ad of .l«li:t iliv H.t|'ii>( «n a rh.art:er. auU weatlof 
Ql'iii her cotinU-r.nnc« iin v\\''< ^\otL not of tniimph, as ona 
iiiU'lit '^ii|)p«»<vr. tul mibcr ul s<>ri and porrnwful reinnrv^, M 
fth« luuLs uj,H>a tba calui aad bvaaiiful fuatoraa of Lar Tio- 

Mothcrl I bring thy gift, 

Take from luv hand tlie drouded boon— I pny 
Take it, the still pule sorrow of the laee 
Hath left u[k):i my soul its living traee. 

Never to iMias awaj; 
Since from these lips one word of idle breath 
Blauelivd tliat ealm face— oh 1 mother, this is death. 

What is it that I see 
From all the pure and settled features gleaming f 
Reproach! reproach I My dreams are straoge and 

wild; 
Mother I haJ'st thou no pity on thy child t 

Lo I a celestial smile ficeiiis softly beaming 
On the hushed lips-~ray mother, cauVt thou brook 
Longer upon thy victim's face to lookt 

Alas! atyestermom 

My heart was light, and to the TioFs tonnd 
I gaily danced, while crowned with summer flowers. 
And swiftly by me sped the flyiug hourly 

And all was joy around: 

Nt>t death ! Oh 1 mother, could I say thee nay t 
Take from thy daughter's hand thy boon away 1 

Take it! my heart is sad. 
And the pure forehead hath an iey ehiU— 
I dare not touch it, for avenging Heaven 
Hath shuddering visions to my fancy gtveii. 

And the pale faee appals me, cold and still. 
With tlie clof cd lips--oh 1 tell me, eould I koow 
That the pale features of the dead were sot 

I may not turn away 
From the eharmed brow, and I have heard his 
name 
Even as a prophet by his people spoken— 
And that high brow, in death, bears seal and token 

Of one whose words were flame: 
Oh 1 Holy Teacher! eould'st thou rise and live, 
Would not these hushed lips whisper, " I forgive t" 

Away with Inte and harp^ 

With the glad heart for ever, and the daaee^ 
Never again shall tabret sonnd for me ; 
Oh! fearful mother! I have brought to thea 

The silent dead, with his rebuking glanee^ 
And the enislied heart of one, to whom are glvaa 
Wild dreams of Jadgma:it and offended Heavaal 



OATHAKOm LUDEBa. 

A KUMBBR of brief poeinf of a delicate and dm- 
plo tarn of expression and of a domestic pa^betio 
Interett hare appeared IVom time to time in the 

• •va.|i^4'.4 



OLigazines and the Dterary World, hy "^EdiSt 
Hermann.'* The author is Mrs. Catharine Lnder^w 
la:Ady a readout of the We»t, in Indiana, 



We are bnilding a pleasant dwelling. 
And the oreliard trees are set ; 

Yellow violets soon will open. 
With tiny streaks of jet 

The wild-cherry bods are swelling. 
And tlie brook mus full below ; 

Dim harebells in the garden. 
And crocuses are in blow. 

In the tops of the tatip-gianta, 
In the red-bud and the oak. 

The spring-birds are all beginning 
The pleasures of home to invoka 

They've built in oar little parionr. 
Where tlie floor was lately laid. 

And it pleased us to give them shdter 
In the nice new nest they madc^ 

These merry grey forestprangers 
To the green West now have eome, 

Wav&rers, like ns, and strangers^ 
To build them a pleasant home. 

They've reared a domestie altar 
To send op their hymna at even ; 

Their songs and oar own roaj^ min^e 
Sometimes at the gates irf'^ heaven! 



We planted them in the rain. 
When the skeleton bnilding rose. 

And here we sit, in the sultrv day. 
Where grateful shadows eJosa 

We read in onr pleasant book% 

Or help the children play. 
And weave long wreaths of danddiona 

When tlie down is blown away. 

The mnrmnring bdl we hear. 

For lowing herds are nigh. 
With softened twilight in oar heart, 

And memories gone by. 

Wild doves and orioles 

Build in the orehard trees, 
And where, on earth, are people poor 

Who greet sneh friends as these t 

They at oar porch peep ia 

And sirs tlieir rounaelay. 
While bright^ved rabbito near the rteps, 

In their nimble, fearless way. 

In antumn, with apron in hand, 
Cornelia waits near yon tree. 

To catch the fruit from the grateftd root, 
Here aet by onr brothers and ma 

Thus, where dense thickets ros^ 
And mouldering trees have laui, 

Hudi happiness dwells for human heaiti^ 
Under vines that were planted in rdn. 



A eoramon light Uoe moslia froek 

b hanging on the wall, 
Bat no one m the hoosehold warn 

Can wear a dreis so unall. 

The sleeves are both tamed Inside enrt^ 

And tell ef tomaer wear; 
Hiey seem to wait the ownei's bands 

Which last year hung them VbmK 
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*rwai at the eliildren's festival 

llcr Sunday dresa woa ioiled-- 
You need not turn it from the liglitp— - 

To I . it U notsixi*.'. 1! 
A aad a: 1 vet a plcnsaut thought 

Is to thc'epirit told 
By this dear little rumpled thing, 

With du6t ia every fold. 
"Why should men weep that to their home 

An angel's love ia given — 
Or that before them elie is gone 

To blessedness in heaven t 

E8TEIXB ANNA LEWIS. 
Mrs. Lewis was bom near Baltimore, Maryland, 
at the country-seat of her father, Mr. J. N. Rob- 
inson, who died while his daughter was in her 
infancy. He was a gentleman of largo fortune, 
and of strongly marked qualities of character. 
Flis wife was a daughter of an officer of tlie 
Revolotionary war. 

Our author was educated at the Female Semi- 
nary of Mrs "Willanl at Troy, where she added 
to the usual accomplislnntnts of a polite educa- 
tion, a knowledge of Lr.tin and even the study of 
law. During tliese tchool days, she published a 
series of stories in the Family Magazine, edited 
by Solomon Southwick at Albany. leaving the 
seminary in 1841, she was married to Mr. S. D. 
Lewis, a hiwyer of Brooklyn, N. Y., in which 
dty she has since resided. 








t>S\dti WwMwa iWtt • 

Her first Tolame of poems, diieflv lyrical, TK^ 
Eeearda ^ iht Ewri^ was pnbbshed by the 
AiMpletons in 1844. 

Tn 1846, Mrs. Lewis pnUIshed a noem, Th^ 
Broken Meari^ a TaU ^f EiMpoifdita^ in tlie 
Demooratic RoTiew. Th^ Child ^f ths Ssa. mnd 
Other Pcemt^ appeared firom the presa ct Mr. 
George P. Putnam, in 1648. 

In 1849, Ths AngeV$ Vuit, Ths Orphmn's 
ffymn. Ths Prisoner tjfPersts^ ete., were printed 
In Graham^ MagailM. In 1861| appooroa In th» 



same magazine. The Cruise of Aureana^ Ifelodi' 
ana's Dreanty Adeliua to Adhemer^ a scries of 
sonnets from the Italian, and during Uie sanie 
Tear, a series of sonnets entitled, J/y Study^ 
m the T,i«v arv World. In 1^52, the *ppletons 
issued the Myths of the Minttrel, In 1854, 
Mrs. Lewis published in Grahain*s Mag:izine. 
Art and ArtLts .'n Ahicnea^ a berics of critical 
and biographical es>ay8. 

The poems of Mrs. Lewis are marked by a 
certain pas^iionate exnrci^ion, united with the 
study of poetic art. IJer chief production, The 
Child of the Sea^ exhibits ability m the construc- 
tion of tlie story— ft tale of sea adventure, of love 
and revenge, — and has force of iningiuation as a 
whole, and in its separate illustrations. 



This is my world — ^my argcl-guarded shrine, 
Which I have made to suit my ht>nrt*s great need, 
When sorrow doonia it overmuch to bleed : 
Or, ^'hcn aweary and athiret I pine 
For geuial showers and sustenance divine; 
When Love, or Uopc, or Joy my heart dcicive. 
And 1 would sit me doTrn alone to grieve — 
^ly mind to sad or studious rouod resign. 
Here oft, upon the stream of thought 1 lie, 
Floating whichever way the waves are flowirg— 
Sometimes olonc the banks of childhood going. 
Where oil is bud, and bloom, and melody. 
Or, wafted by some stronger current, glide. 
Where darker frown tlie steeps and deeper flows tLe 
tide. 

Yea, 'tis my Cdabd — a shrine below, 
Where my Soul sits within its house of clay, 
listing the steps of angels come and go- 
Sweet missioned Ileralds from the reulms of dcy. 
One brings me rays from Regions of the sun. 
One comes to worn me of some pending dart. 
One brings a laurel leaf for work well done. 
Another, whispers from a kindred Heart — 
Oh 1 this I would not change for all the gold 
That lies beneath the Sacramento's waves. 
For all the Jewels Indian cofiTers hold, 
For all the Pearls in Oman's starry caves— 
The Ici^sons of all Petlagogues are n:.aght 
To thoee I leom within this holy Fane of thought 

Here blind old Homer teaches lofty song ; 
The Lesbian sings of Cupid's pinions furi^. 
And how the heart is witliered up by wrong ; 
Dante depictures an infernal world, 
M'ide opening many a purffatorial aisle; 
Torquato rings the woes of Palestine^ 
Alphonso's rage and Leonora's smU^* 
Lore, Beauty, Genius, Glorv all diTine ; 
Milton depaints the bliss of Paradise^ 
Tlien flings apart the ponderous gates of Hell, 
Where SnUn on tlie fiery billow lies, 
•* With head uplift," above his army fell,— 
And Avon's Bard, saipaising all in art, 
UUoekt the portds of the human heart. 



Shrine of the Gods I mine own eternal Greceel 
When shall thy weeds be doffed— thy moanh g 
I 



The gyves that bind thy beauty rent In twain. 
And tnoQ be living, breathing Greece again t 
Grave of the mighty I Hero— Poet— Safe— 
Whose deeds are guiding stars to eveiy age^ 
Land unsnrpaseed la glory and despair^ 
etiU in thy desolatioa then art Ihir 1 
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Low in •<»pulchn»l flu^ lien P*!U^ tliriiie— 
Low io ftcpulchpal ilu-t thy F»nes dirtiM— 
And all thy vi^ll»le w'lf ; yet o'er thy «Uy, 
t il, beauty , Uiigorft, LaIIovil^ decay, 

Kot all the ilU that war cnt-iH^ oa thee, 
Koi all the bloo«l tliat •tained TlierniopylsB— 
rCott't*. •'»i.lr''o:i •* '^. .-.: — 

Kot a'.I the woe ai. ^ want iu-. .-. le.a o.Ai.._,*..^— 
Not all tliC tear* t!iat slarcry could wriug 
From out thy heart of patio jt kufTyrin^ — 
Not all that «lrapea thv loreiinc^* in iiti;ht» 
Can quench thy spirit* nevcr-tlyiiij? lifiiii; 
But hovering o'er the lust of pnl* eit»liriaed. 
It beamt, a UMCon to the marvh of luiud^ 
An oft^ia to sage and banl forlorn— 
A guiding atar to ceuturieft onboriL 



For thee I mourn — th^^ blood is in rar ' 
To thee by coii«*.irij;uiiiitv's rtrong chaiaa 
Fm bound and fuiu wonfd die to make the« free; 
But ohl there U no Liberty for tliet?! 
Kot all the wi*Join of thy preaiejt One—* 
Kt»t all the bravery of Thetii' Son — 
Kot all the \reii<ht of miguir Phusbas' ire^ 
Kot all the ma:;ic of the Atheniairs Lyre- 
Can evc»r bill thy tears or inoiming cea«e 
Or rerid one gyve that bind* thee, lovely Greeee. 
Wliere Corinth weep* beside Le|Ki:;to a deep. 
Her pnlftces in desolation ^lee-p. 
SeaU?d till dawn on mooullt column, I 
Have sought to probe eternal I>e*tiny ; 
Fvc roamed, fair Hellas o'er thy battle-plains. 
And stood within Ai^llo's nuned Caitea. 
Invoked the spirits of the past to wake. 
Assist with swords of fire tliy eliains to break; 
But only from the hollow sopalchres^ 
Murmured, " Eternal slavery is hers I* 
And on thy bosom I have laid my bead 
And poured my soul out — tears of lava ahed ; 
Before thy desecrated altars knclt« 
To calmer feelings felt my torrowa melt. 
And gladly with thee wJuM have made my homo. 
But pride and hate impelled me o'er the foam. 
To distant lauds and teas unknown to roam. 



It hath been said, for all who die 

There is a tear ; 
Some pining, bleeding heart to aigk 

O er every bier: 
But in that hour of pain and dread 

Who will draw near 
Around my humble eo*ch, and shed 

One farewell tear I 

IVho watch life's last, depailing ray 

In deep despair. 
And soothe my spirit on its way 

With holy prayer I 
What mourner round my bier will 

" In weeds of woe," 
And follow me to my long lio m e 

Solemn and slow I 

When h _ 

In ley deep^ 
Who there by pure affcctioB led 

Will eome and w e ep 
By the pale moon implant tli« roM 

Upon my b r eas t . 
And bid it eheer mj dailc repoatb 

My lowly r«tf 



en lying on my el^^ be^ 
In ley deef 



Coold I bnt know when I am sleeping 

Low in the grottnd. 
One faithful heart would there be ke^Mng 

"Watoh a!! nij^ -i. 

As if some eeui lay shrined beneath 

The sod's eola gloom, 
Twovdd mitigate the pangs of death. 

And light the tombu 

Yes, in that hoar if I eoold fed 

From halls of glee 
And Beauty's presenoe one would steal 

In seereey. 
And eome and sit and weep by me 

In night's deep noon — 
Ohl I would ask of MeuMsy 

Ko< " 



Bntahl a lonelier fixte is i 

A deeper woe: 
F^om all I tore in yonth'a aweet time 

I soon most go^ 
Draw round me my eold robes of white. 

In a dark spot 
To sleep throuRh Death's long, dreamless night, 

I^e and focgotk 

JULIA WABD HOWE. 
Tiw fathw of Mrs. Howe, Sanrael Ward, the 
New York banker, whose liberality was freely 
expended on pnblic-i^irited and edncati<Nud oIh 
jecta, as the Historiod Society, tlie UniTcrrity, 
and Stayve<^nt Institute of Kew York, was born 
in Rhode Island, a descendant of an ohl soldier 
of CroinweU, who eettled in Newport after the 




Ji^.^^/rh>^k^/^^^^ 



aoowdoQ of ChariesII^ and who married a i 
danghter of Roger Wniiami. I1i«r ion RielMrd 
beoaroe GoTemor of the State, and one of Ua 
■onB,6amiiel,wasfW>m 1774 0) ITTea nmbcr 
of the OM Continental Conmsa. Tide SamMl 
left a aon Sanrael, who termed In thewarof tha 
Bevolntloii, and was with Arnold In hia enedl* 
tkmtoQaebea He waa the grandllithar of ov 
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Her mother, a daoghter of the late Mr. B. O. 
Cutler, of Boston, was a lady of poetic culture, A 
s|)ecimcn of vrhose occasional verses is giyen in 
Griswold^s Female Poets of America. 

Miss Ward, after having received an edncataon 
of unusual care and extent from tlie most ao* 
complished teachers, was married in 1843 to the 
distinguished PhiUioIIene and philanthropist of 
Roston, Dr. Samuel G. Howe, with whom she 
has resided in £nroi)c, under peculiarly favorable 
opportunities for the study of foreign art and life. 
A volume of poems from her pen, Fiwtion Flmtert^ 
published in 1854, is a striking expression of her 
cnltore, and of thoughts and exi)orience covering 
A wide range of emotion, from 6yni]>athiea with 
tJie " nationalities" of £uroi)e, to " the fee grie& 
dne to a single breast** 

An appreciative critic in the Southern Qoar- 
t€rly Review* has thus characterized the varying 
features of the book. 

" The art is subordinate to the feeling ; the thought 
more prominent than the rhyme ; there is far more 
eamestncfs of feeling than fastidiousness of taste : 
— ^instead of being the result of a dalliance with fancy, 
these effusions arc instinct with the struggle of life ; 
they are the offspring of experience more than of 
imagination. They are written by a woman who 
knows how to think as well as to feel ; one who has 
made herself familiar with the higher walks of litera- 
ture ; who has deeply }>ondered llegel, Comte, Swe- 
denborg. Goethe, l)ante, and all the masters of song, 



cf philosophy, and of fuith. Thus aecomplished, she 
lias travellca, enjoyed cultivated society, and gone 
through the usual phases of womanly development 



and duty. Her mu»e, therefore, is no casual impulse 
of juvenile emotion, no artificial expression, no spas- 
modic sentiment ; but a creature born of wide and 
deep reflection ; of study, of sorrow, yearning, love, 
care, delight, and all the elements of real, and 
thonghtfid, and earnest life." 

«n crrr or mr lovk 
She sits among the eternal hills. 
Their crown, thrice glorious and dear. 
Her voice is as a thousand tongues 
Of silver fountains, gurgling elear. 

Her breath is prayer, her life is love, 
And worship of all lovely things; 
Her children have a gracious port, 
Her beggars show the blood of kings. 

By old Tradition guarded eloee, 
Kone doubt the eraudenr she has seen; 
Upon her venerable front 
Is written : ** I was bom a Queeal * 

She rules the age by BeantVa power* 
As once she raled by ann^ might; 
The Southern sun doth treasure her 
Deep in his golden heart of light 

Awe strikes the traveller when he sees 
The vision of her distant dome. 
And a strange spasm wrinn hk heart 
As the guide whispen* ** There is Borne P 

Rome of the Romans I where the Ctodi 
Of Greek Olympus long held sway : 
Rome of the Christians, Peto^ Vm^ 
The Zi<m of our later day. 

Rome,'the mafled Virgin ef the w«iUI» 
Deilance on her brows and breast; 



Rome, to voluptuous pleasarO won. 
Debauched, and locked in drunken rest 

Rome, in her intellectual day, 
- Europe's intriguing step-dame grown ; 
Rome, bowed to weakness and deeay, 
A canting, mass-frequenting crona 

Then th* unlettered man plods on. 
Half chiding at tlie spell he feels, 
The artist pauses at the gate. 
And ou the wouderous threshold kneelk 

The sick man lifts his languid head 
For those soft skies and balmy airs; 
The pilgrim tries a quicker pace. 
And hugs remorse, and patters prayera 

For ev*n the grass that feeds the herds 
Methinks some unknown virtue yields 
The very hinds in reverence tread 
The precincts of the ancient fields. 

But wrapt in- gloom of night and death, 
I crept to thee, dear mother Rome; 
And in thy hospit4ible heart. 
Found rest and comfort, health and homa 

And friendships, warm and living stilly 
Although their dearest joys are fled; 
True sympathies that bring to life 
The better self, so often d^id. 

For all the wonder that thou wert^ 
For all the dear delight thou art^ 
Accept an homn|;e from my lips, 
That warms agam a wasted heart 

And, though it seem a childish prayer, 
Tve brciithed it oft, that when 1 die. 
As thy remembrance dear in it» 
That heart in ihee might buried lia 

ALICE a HAVEN, 

TiTK author of numerous pocins and tales, and of 
several volumes published under the name of 
*• Cousin Alice," was born at Hudson, New York. 




»Ji4r,iM 



'^^''^^^^^^'^^\ 



c^^c«^a> ^J. m^S^.^.0^ ^ 



Ifer maiden name was Hradlej. She tuAf be* 
came a oontribntor to the periodioab oC the day. 
1« 184« d..w.. »«TM^t«Ui^U|^f^. 
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XoiiL tho Author of the Charc<>Jil Skeiches. Upon 
biiiot'ath, A few inonth* alUTwanls i»Ii« t«»uk 
charj^o <»f the liurary i!c|>:irlt!KrU of Neal's Ga- 
eott«',t»f which hcrhualMind huJ Unsii •proprietor, 
n?id c*»n»lucicd it for several year* with ability. 
Her nrtidiS lx*»n^ Uiics niid ^ketche^ appeared 
fre^jiK iiUy during thi:* time in the leading monthly 
mft^.i7.inc:». A \olu»ne from her pen, Tft€ Ga»- 
$}pn of RU^rtoitn, ,cUh Slctches in Pro— and 
Vertf, wflN p»lbli^hod in lb60. T^o main ^tory 
is nil illu^ilraliuii of the old \'\\h\^e proiiensity of 
8caiMl:d, nl»»Ji;:\\iih wl»ii-h the traits nud manners 
of country litv are exhibited in apeiiial, humoroos 
way. Mr:«. ilavea is al'*o the author of a series 
of juvenile works*, puWi'-lied under tlie natne of 
" Cousin Alice." 1 hey arostories written to illus- 
trate various proverbial nK)ralities and aro in a 
liappy vein of dialoijue and descrip! ion, pervaded 
hv an nnobtrn-ivo relifTioui feeliiis;. They are 
entitled, Jle'rn Morton* Trial; Xo Such Word 
a* Fail; Contentment ht iter than Wealth; Par 
tient WiitinyXoL^; AlVtnot Gold that OUt- 
terty or the Youua Calif or nian^ etc 

In 1853 Mr*. No; J waa married to Mr. Samuel 
L. Haven, and has since re^i<led at MauiaroDOck, 
Westchcbter county, New York. 

TBSB ni ns cnr. "* 

TIs beaottful to tee a forest rtnnd. 

Brave with its mo-y-prown moriarchstnd thepnde 
Of foHaf^e deii9e, to which the south wind bland 

Comes with a kiss» •• lover to his bride ; 
To wotoh tlio light grow fainter, as it rtreams 

TliroiiRh arching aisles, where branches iiiterlnee, 
Wlierc M>inbpc nines rise o'er the shadowy gleams 

Of silver birch, trembling with modest grace. 
But they who dwell beside the stream and hiU, 

Prire'little treasures there io kindly given ; 
The e^oiig of birds, the babbling of the nil, 

Tlic pure unclouded light and air of heaven. 
They walk a^ those who seeing caimot see, 

Blind to this beauty even from their birth. 
We value little blessings ever free. 

We covet iuo»t the rarest things of earth. 
But rising from the dust of busy streets, 

Thcflo forest ehildren gladden many hearts; 
As some old friend their welcome prcMinee greets 

Tlie toil-worn •ouU and fresher life iniparta 
Their shade is doubly grateful when it lies 

Above the glare which stifling walls throw back, 
Tlirough quivering leaves we see Uie soft blue skies, 

Then happier tread the dull, unvaried track. 
And when the first fresh foliage, emerald-bned. 

Is opening slowly to the sun*s glad beams, 
How S recalleth scenes we once have viewed, 

And childhood's fair but long-forgotten dreams I 
The gushing spring, with violeU clustering round— 
The dell where twin fiowen trembled iu the 
breeia— 
The fkiry Ttsions wakened by the tound 

Of evening winds that signed among the treeiL 
There is a language given to the fiowera— 

To roe, the trees " dumb oracles" have been; 
Aa waving softly, fresh from summer showery 

Their whisper to the heart will entranea win. 
Do they not teach us purity may Ura 

Amid the crowded haunts of shi and dwaii^ 
And over all a soothing inflnenee give— 

Bad hearU ftom fear and sorrow oft raebtml 
And though tnuwferred to uncongenial lojl, 
Pwehauot to breathe alone the duaty air. 



Burdened with soumls of never^easbf^ toil-^ 
They rise as in tlie forest free and €sir; 

They do not droop and pine at advene Cste, 
Or wonder why tlieir lot should loody proves 

But give fresh h(e to hearts left dcsolat^ 
Fit emblems of a pore, unsel fi sh lore. 

I wlli show tbM tbs brtdA. tbe Lsoib'k wife.— Xsv. sxL 1 
Clad in a robe of ])nre and spotless white. 
The youthful bride with tunid step comes forth 

To greet the hand to which she plights her troth. 
Her soft eyes radiant with a strange delighC 
The snowy veil which circles her around 

Shades tlie sweet face from everv gazer*s eje^ 

And thus enwrapt. she passes calmly by — 
Kor easts a look but on the unconscions ground. 
Bo sliould the Church, the bride elect of Heaven.*- 

Remembering Whom bhe goeth forth to meet. 

And with a truth that cannot brook deceit 
Holding the faith, which unto her k given — 

Pass tlirough this worid, which ebims her for a 
while, 

Kor cast about her longing look, nor sniil& 

CATRERIXE WA.RFIELD-ELEAHOB LEB, 
•* Two Sisters of the We^,** as they appeared on 
tho tJtlc-pai^ of a joint volume, The W\fB ^ 
Leon ana Other Poe-m^ published in New T<m 
in 1848, aro the d:iughtera of the Hon. Nathanid 
Ware, of Missitj^ippi, and were bom near tlio dtj 
of Natchez. Ikliss Catherine Ware was mamela 
to Mr. Warfield of Lexington, Kentucky; IDs 
Eleanor to Mr. Leo of Vicksbnrg. A aeocnid 
volume of their joint contribution, Tks Indiw^ 
Chamber and Oiher Poem^ appeared in 1844>. 
Tho part token by either author in the Tolames 
is not distinguished. The poema in ballad, nam- 
tive, and renectiun, exhibit a ready oommand cf 
poetic hingunge, and a prompt susoeptibili^ to 
poedo impressions. They have had a wide popii* 
larity. 

I WALK n aiKAia or roRxi^ 

I walk in dreams of poetry; 
They compass me around ; 

1 hear a low and startling voice 
In every passing sound ; 

I meet in every gleamuig star. 
On which at eve I gaas, 

A deep and glorious eye, to fiU 
My eoul with bumiog raya 

I walk i& dreams of poetry; 

The very air I breathe 
Is filled with visions wild and fre^ 

That round my spirit wreathe; 
A shade, a sigh, a floating eloud, 

A low and whispered tone— 
These have a language to my brain, 

A language deep and lone. 
I walk in dreams of poetry. 

And in my smrit bow 
Unto a lone and distant shrine^ 

That none around roe know, 
nom eveiy heath and hOl I hriac 

A gariand rich and rare^ 
Of flowery thought and rouimnriBg dSgh, 

I\o wreathe nuna tltar fidb 

X walk in dreamt of poetry: ' 

Btiange spells are on me shad; 
I have a worid within ray tool 

Where no one dse nay t r ead- 
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A deep and wide-tpretd nniTene, 

Where Bpiritreoond and aight 
minft inward vbioo ever greet 

With loir and radiant light 

My footsteps tread the earth below, 

A\Tja« soars my soul to heaven : 
Small is my portion here — ^yct thero 

Bright realms to mo .." jiven. 
I clasp my kindred's greeting hands, 

W^aLk calmly by their side. 
And vet I feel between us stands 

A oarrier deep and wide. 

I wateh their deep and household joy 

Around iha evening hearth, 
When tlie cbildren stand beside each knee 

With laugh and shout of mirth. 
But oh I I feel unto my soul 

A deeper joy is brought — 
To rush with eagle wings and strong. 

Up in a heaven of thought. 
I watch them in their sorrowing hours. 

When, with their spirits tOf«vd, 
I hear them wail with bitter cricj 

Their earthly prospecU crossed ; 
I feel that I have sorrows wild 

In my heart buried deep- 
Immortal griefs that none may share 
With me—nor eyes can weep. 

And strange it is: I cannot say 

K it is wo or weal, 
That thus unto my heart can flow 

Fountains so few may feel ; ^ 
Ihe gift that can my spirit raise 

The cold, dark earth above, 
Has flung a bar between my soul 

And many a heart I love. 
Yet I walk in dreams of poetry. 

And would not change that path. 
Though on it from a darkened sky 

Were poured a tempest's wrath. 
Its flowers are mine, its deathless Uooma, 

I know not yet the thorn ; 
I dream not of the evening glooms 

In this my radiant mom. 
Oh! still in dreams of poetry, 

Lcc me for ever tread. 
With earth a temple, where divine^ 

Bright oracles are shed: 
They soften down the earthly Hla 

From which they cannot save; 
They make a romance of our life; 
They glorify the grave. 

sn eovns vo mb 

8be comes to me in robes of snow, 

The friend of all my sinless yeai 
Even as I saw her long ago. 

Before she left this vale of teara. 
She eomes to me in robes of snow-* 

She walks the chambers of my r6st» 
With soundless footsteps sad and slow. 

That wake no echo mmy breast 

I see her in my visions yet. 

I see her in my waking hoars; 
Upon her p^le, pure brow is set 

A erown of aaure hyacinth flowen. 
Her golden hair waves round her faee^ 

And o'er her shoulders gently fallas 
Eftdi rinriet hath the nameless grace 

)ly ^t yet oa earth reoAlli. 



And, bending o'er my lowly bed, 

8he murmiirB — ** Oh, fear not to die I— 
For thee an ungel's tears are shed. 
An ajgd's feast is s^i , id on high. 
•• Come, then, and meet the joy divine 
Tliat features of the spirits wear: 
A fleetirer pleasure here is thino— 
A\ -o*^**'^ .ovf.i :*waiti thee there. 
•* listen 1 it is a choral hynm* — 

And, gliding softly from my couch. 
Her spirit-facc waxed faint and dim, 

Iler white robes vanished at my touch. 
Slie leaves me with her robes of snow — 
Ilushed is the voice tliat used to thrill 
Around the couch of pain and wo— 
She leaves me to my darkness stilL 

SARAH 8. JACOBS, 

A LADY of Rhode Island, tlio daughter of • 
Baptist clergjnnan, the late Rev. Behi Jacobs ta 
remarkable for her learnings and cultivation. She 
has of Lite ree^ided at Cambridgeport, Mass. 
There has been no oollcction of lier writings, ex- 
cept the few poems which have l>ecn brought 
together in Dr. Griswold's Female Foeta of 
America. 



By an old fountain once at day's decline 
We stood. The winged breeaes made 
Short flights melodious through the lowering vine, 

Tlie lindens flun^ a golden, glimmering shade. 
And the old fountain played. 
I a stem stranger—a sweet mttden she. 
And beautiful as her own lUly. 
At length she smiled; her smile the silence broke. 
And my heart finding language thus it spoke : 
** whenever Benedctta moves. 
Motion then all Nature lovea^ 
When Benedctta is at rest. 
Quietness appenreth best 
She makes me dream of pleasant .things, 

Of the young com growing ; 
Of butter^itis* transparent wings 

In the sunbeams rowing ; 
Of the summer dawn 

Into daylight sliding ; 
Of Dian*s favorite £swn 
Among laurels hiding; 
Of a movement in the tope 

Of the most impulsive trees; 
Of cool, glittering drops 

God*s gracious rainbuw seca; 
Of pale moons; of saii?ta 

Cnanting an^ems holy ; 
Of a cloud that £sints 
In evening slowly; 
Of a bird's sons in a grove* 

Of a rosebudi s love i 
Of a lily's stem and leaf ^ 

Of dew-silvered meadowa; 
Of a child's first grief: 

Of soft-floating shadowa; 
Of the violH's breath 

To the moist wind given ; 
Of eariy death 
AndbenTeo." 

I eeased: the maiden did net slir. 

Kor spesk, nor raise her bended heed | 
And the green Tines enfolUged hef» 

And the old fbantain ployed.^ T^ 

Then from the ehnroh beyond the ti«ss L^ 
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Chimed the belb to eveniiig pnjtr : 
Ferrent tb« devotiont wer« 
Of BencdetU oa her knees ; 
And when her prayer wm over^ 
A DMMt epiritaal sir 

Her whole form kn retted* 
As if Qod did love her, 

And hU Mnile still retted 
On her white robe nnd fleeh, 
80 innocent and fresh- 
Touching wheri>*er it fell 
With a glory visible. 

She imtled, and cro^ved herself, and smiled again 
Upon the heretic^s sincere " Ameu !" 

'* buona notte," soft she said or snng 

It was tlie same on that sweet southern tongiiA— 
And poffsed. I blessed the faultless face, 

All in composed gentleness arrayed ; 
Then toktk farewell of the secluded place; 

And the tall lindens flung a glimmering .shade 
And the old fountain played. 

And this was spring. In the antumnal weather, 
One g(»lden afternoon I wandered thither; 
And to the vin^ards, as I passed along, 
Murmured this fragment of a broken song : 

•* I know a pca<nnt girl serene* 

What though her home doth lowly lie 1 
The woods do homnge to their queeOf 
Tlie streams flow reTcrently uigh 
Benedetta, Benedetu! 

* Her eyes, the deep, delicioos blue 
Tlie sUrs and I love to look through; 
Her Toice the low, bewildering tone, 
Soft wiads and she hare male their own 
Benodetta, B«ue<1etur 

She was not by. the fountotn-^but a band 
Of the fair daughters of ^ot sunny land. 
AVeeping they were, and as they wept they threw 
Flowers on a grave. Tlien suddenly I knew 
Of Bencdettadead: 

And weeping too, 
0*er beauty perished. 
Awhile with her companions there I stood. 
Then turned and went buck to my solitude; 
And the tall lindens flung a glimmering shades 

And the old fountain played. 

EUZABETn a KraXET. 
>f]». Elizabeth G. Kixnet is a native of New 
York, tlio daughter of Mr. David L. Dodgo, a mer- 
chant of the city. She b married to Mr. William 
B. Kinney, editor of the Newark Daily Adver- 
tiser, where, as well as in the magazines and lite- 
rar>' Journals of the day, uianr of her poetic com- 
positions have appeared. In 1830, she accom- 
Sanied her hnsband on h:- mission as Charge 
'Affiiiros to Sardinia. A .it of her residence 
abroad has been a narrati ve « m entitled Ihlieita. 
a IfBtrieal Romance; the r ' of a lady sold into 
Moorish captivity by her * .er, who is rescued 
by a sUivo; and after lia ; passed through a 
sorrowful love adventure. s in a convent The 
muneroas occasional poor f Mrs. Kinney bare 
not been ooHected. 



Eternal Fame! tliygt Ura wards, 
Tliroughout all timV, shall be 

The right of those old master bards 
OfQrteeeandltalyi 



Aad of fiiir Albion's favored isle. 
Where Poesy's celestial smile 

Hath sh3"c for nses, ^Idi '7 bright 
Her rocky cliu's and ancient towers^ 
And cheering this New Worid ef om 

With a reflected light 

Yet though there be no path ontrod 

By that immortal raoe^- 
Who walked with Nature aa vith God, 

And saw her face to lace— 
Ko living truth bv them unsung. 
No thought that nath not found a tongQc 

In some strong lyre of olden tim»^ 
Must every tuneful lute be still 
Th:it may not give the worid a thrtU 

Of their great harp sublime t 

Oh, not while beating hearts rejoico 

In music's simplest tone, 
And hear in Nature's every voice 

An echo to their own ! 
Kot till these scorn tiie little rill 
That runs rejoicing from the hill. 

Or the soft, melancholy glide 
Of some deep stream througli glen and glade. 
Because 'tU not the thunder made 

By oeean*8 heaving tidel 

The hallowed lilies of the field 

In Calory are arrayed. 
And tunid, blue-e^'cd violets yield 

Their fragrunce to tlie diade; 
Nor do the wayside flowers eonoeal 
Tlioee modest charms that sometimes steal 

Upon the weary traveller's eyes 
Like angels, spreading for his feet 
A carpet, filled with odors sweet 

Ana decked with heavenly dysL 
Thus let the affluent soul of Song— 

That all witli flowers adorns — 
Strew life's uneven path along. 

And hide its thousand thorns : 
Oh, many a sad and weary heart 
That treads a noiseless way apart 

Has blessed the humble poet's nama 
For fellowship, refined and free^ 
In meek wild-flowers of poesy. 

That asked no higher Ismel 

And pleasant as the waterftU 

To one by deserts bound. 
Making the air all musical 

With cool, inviting sound- 
Is oft some unpretending strain 
Of rural song, to him whose brain 

Is fevered in the sordid strife 
That Avarice breeds 'twixt man and man. 
While moving on, in caravan. 

Across the sands of Life. 
Yet not for these alone he sings: 

The poet's breast is stirred 
As by the spirit that takes wings 

And carols in the bird! 
He tliinks not of a fbtnre name. 
Nor whence his inspiration eame. 

Nor whither goes his warbled sones 
As Joy itself dcfghU in joy. 
His sonl finds Ills in its enipky. 

And grows Vy ntteranoe strong 

BABA JANB UPPINOOTT. 

Tms hidy, whose productions In prose and Tens 
are known to the public under her nam de piuma 
** Grace Greenwood,** was bom at OiMnida«L la 
the 6tato of New York, of New EngUndTpmit- 
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i';re. Ilcr early years wore passed at Rochester, 
Xew York. Her fntlier afterwards removed to 
Xevr Brighton, a picturesquely situated village in 
Beaver Co., Western Pennsylvania, where she has 
since chiefly re^ide<l. In 1853 she vfas married 
to Mr. LippiDCOtt, of Fliiladelphia. 
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Two series of Greenwooil Leaves^ portions of 
which were originallv contributed as letters to 
the New Mirror of Messrs. Morris and AVillia, 
have been published in Boston by Messrs, Tick- 
nor and Co^ who also issued a volume of the- 
anthor^s Poetical Works \n 1851. Mrs. Lippin- 
oott has also publii^hed Haps and Mishaps of a 
Tour m Europe^ including an enthusiastic account 
of numerous £uro|)ean friends of the author, and 
several juvenile books, Eistory of My PeU. j?«- 
eollections of My Childhood and Merrie England. 

The prose writings of " Grace Greenwood*' aro 
aniumted by a hearty spirit of ont-of-door life 
and enjoyment, and a hcalthv, sprightly view of 
society. Her poems are the expres^ons of a 
prompt, generous nature. 

AKIAOXIi 

[Th« dcin1<fod,Tb«8ci», hsrine won tbe lor* of Ariadne, 
daofbter of tbe klnir of Crete, dewrted her on th« l«l6 or 

NnzoA. In Bll^ Bremer's •* 11 Funilr,'* the blind glri Is 

described as fln^np. ** Ariadne d A'aotM,** In wblcb Arlsdne 
to reprfMnted as following Thesenn, climbing a bl^rli rocli to 



bis departing teiiel, and calling on bim la bor despalr- 

iBcangntob.] 

Daughter of Crete, how one brief hour. 

Ens in thy young love's early room, 
Bends ttorm and darkness o'er thy bower- 

Oh doomed, oh desolate, oh lomt 
The breast which pillowed thy fkir head 

Rejects its burden— and tbe eye 
Whteh looked its love so earnestly, 
Its last eold glance hath on thee shed— 
Hie arms which were thy living won% 
Around thee eloselr, warmly tiiruwa^ 
Shan othert elaspb deteited onti 



Yet, Aivwlne, worthy thou 
Of the dark Cntc ^'Iiich meets thee now. 
For tboa art grovelling in thy woe- 
Arouse thee ! joy to bid liim ga 
For g>. -J above; or man below, 
\VIi«x?e love*s MAvm and impetuous tide 
Cold in:er«^ or selfish pride 
Can c^ill, or stay, or turn aside. 
Is alt t<x» poor and ineiin a thing 
One =-'ia-le o'er woman's brow to fling 

Of crii'f. regret, or fear. 
To ck'i'l ot.c morning's rosy light, 
Disturb the sweet dreams of oue night. 
To caore the eoft lai^h of her eye 
To drw^p one mom cut mournfully. 

Or tremble Avith one tear I 

"lis tb<ya should'st triumph — thou art free • 
Frv>ra chains that bound thee for awhile^- 

Thi5. xhi> the farewell meet for thee, 
Proai princess, on that lonely isle 1 

'* Oo. to thiue Athens bear thy faithless name I 

G<i. I»a5e betrayer of a holy trust I 
Oh, I could bow me in my utter shame, 

Ai^ lay my crimson forehead in the dtist. 
If I bid ever loved thee as thou art, 
Foldii^ mean falsehood to my high, true heart ! 

•• But tlitts I loved thee not ^ Before me bowed 

A Krinir glorious in majestic pride 
And breaihe-l his love, and pus^ionately vowed 

To worship only me, his peerless bride ; 
And this wa* thou, but crowned, enrobed, eatwinct!. 
With treasures borrowed from my own rich mind. 

" I tr.ew thee not a creature of my dreams, 
Ad-1 my rapt foul went floating into thine; 

My love aroui.d thee poured such halo beams 
Ha•^^t thou been true had made thee all divine 

And L, too, feemed immortal in my bliss, 

Whea my glad lip tlirilled to thy'buming kiss. 

"Shronken and shrivelled into Theseus now 
Tboa strxnd'dt — the gods have blown away 

The airy crown which glittered on thy brow, 
Th«* gorgeous robes which wrapt thee for a day. 

An.»:ind ihve scarce one fluttering frn^ent clings, 

A poor, lean beggar in all glorious thmgs 1 

** Xor will I deign to cast on thee my hate- 
It were a ray to tinge with splendour still 

The dull, dim twilight of thy after fate-* 
Tho<a shalt pass £rom me like a dream of ill, 

Tliy E^mie be out a thin^ that crouching stole^ 

Like a poor thief, all noiseless from my soull 

**Tbo;:gh thou hast dared to steal the sacred flame 
From out that soul's high heaven, she sete thee 
Iree^ 

Or «aly eluuns thee with thy sounding sham^* 
IIer*memory is no Caucasus for thee 1 

And even her hovering hate would o'er thee fli:.g 

Too mndi of glory from its shadowy wing I 

** Tbou think*st to leave my life a lonely night— 
IIa« H b night all gloriotis with its stars! 

Hopes yet unclouded beaming forth their light, 
And free thoughts welling m their silver car% 

Abd qucenlv pride, serene, and eold, and high. 

Mores the Diana of its cnlm, clear sky. 

** If poor and humble thou belieTcst me^ 
Jlole of a demi-god, how blind art thou I 

For I am rich In scorn to potir on thee^ 

And ^ods shall bend from high Olympoir hrow, 

Afid saze in wonder on my lofty pr(ao— 

KaiDs be hidlowed, I be <kifled r 

Oa the tan eliff, where eold and pab^^-^ j 

TWm watchca hk reeedhig^^^ ^^ GOOgle 
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Wh^re thon, tiie daushUr of a kii>g. 
Waii'tt like A breaking wind-liarp's •it\ 
Bond's! like « weak and wilt*^ uowar, 
Ijrfore a tummer eTeiiing't shower; 
Tlicre tbould'st rear thy roynl form 
Like a young onk ati.ij tlie etorm 

Uncru«he«l, U'.>h>\. od, unrivcnt 
Let thy lu't ciftrioc burn thi-ongh th« *ir. 
And fall fur do>v ii iiftoti him there. 

Like lightning ^tl^•kc from heaven I 

Th«^rc fthouldVt thdu rnnrk o'er billowy erett» 

Iii4 wiiite Mill flutter and dc|Miri; 
No wiM f<»ttm s i?!:ing at tliy brea*t. 

No vain ho|M*'« quivering roun*! thy heart 1 
And thi* brief, btirning priiyer alone. 
Leap from thy lips to Jove a high Uiron* : 

•• Ju«t JoT<». tliy wrathful vengeance ataj. 
And 6|n»e.l tlic t^ni^^r on his way 1 
Make vnin tlic bircu's silver song. 
Let noreid^ smile the wave along ! 
O'er the wild wiitvrs send his barque^ 
Like a swift arrow to its mark I 
Let whirlwinds gather at his baek. 
And drive hirn 0:1 his dastard track! 
Let thy red bolts behind him bum, 
Aad bloiit liiiu aliould he dare to turn I" 

ALICE CAREY-rilEBE CABET. 
Alice Carry wa^ burn in Mount Iloalthy, near 
Cincinnati, in 1822. She first attracted notice as 
A writer bv a serie* <»f skctchc"* of rural life in tlio 
Xational Era, with tlio sij^'natare of Patty Leo. 
In 18.j0 she publi^'ied, with Ikt younger sister 
Phebe, a volume of Foetus nt Pliiladelphia. 

A volurno of prose skotchoH — ClovernooJ:^ or 
JieroUcctioM of Oar Neighborhood in the West — 
fillowod in 18.)! . A second scries of these 
|)le{i«^ant pai)er3 appeared in 1858. A third glean- 
ing from tlio €iL\m'i tield, for the benefit of more 
VDUtliful readers ^^'»^** made in 1855 in Clover- 
liook Children, Lyra^ and Other Poems^ was 
published in 1852 ; followed by Latar^ a Story 
qf To'd'iy^ in 1853. Slio has since nublished two 
other 6tt)ries — Mirricd^ not Matciy and Holly^ 
tDood — and a new collection of Poems In 1855, 

Miss Alice Carey has rapidly attained a de- 
scrveilly high position. Iler poems are thought- 
fnl, forcible, and melodiou:%ljr expressed. In com- 
mon with her prose writing^ thev are drawn 
from her own observation of lire and nature. 

ncnras or mbcobt. 
Among the beautiful ptetnrst 

That haiiff oa Memory's wall. 
Is one of a dim old forest, 

That seemeth best of all : 
Not for its gnarled oaks elden. 

Dark witli the mistletoe; 
Not for the violets golden 

That sorinkle the rale bdow ; 
Not for tae milk-white liliss 

Tliat lean from the fragrant hedge, 
Coquetting all day with the sunbea 

And stealing their ffolden edce; 
Not for the Tines oa the nplaod 

Where the bright red berriss reet» 
Nor the pinks, nor the nale, sweet eowiUp» 

it seemeth to me the best ■ 

I onee had a Uttle brother, 

With eyes that were dark and daap— 
In the lap of that old dim fc — ' 

He Ueth la peaea asUspt 



liirfat as the down of the thistle^ 

Free as the winds that blow, 
Wc roTed there the beaatifiil snn i mrra 

The •Jmmcrs of long ago ; 
Bat Ills feet on the hills grew weary. 

And, one of the aatumn eres^ 
I made for my little brother 

A bed of the yellow leaTca. 

Sweetly hi« pale arms folded 

Mv nock in a meek embraee^ 
As the light of immortal beantj 

silently covered his fsee: 
And when the arrows of sunset 

LiMlce^l in the tree-tops bright^ 
He fell, ill Ilia saint-like beauty. 

Asleep by tlie gates of UghU 
Therefore, of all the pictarcs 

Tliat hang on MeoK>ry*s wmO, 
The one of the dim old foi 

Seemeth the best of alL 



Oh, sweet was the ere when I eame from the i 
Adown the green windings of Mulbemr Hill: 
My heart like a bird with its throat all ia t 
Tliat sings in the beautiful bosom of June. 
For there, at her spinning, beneath a broad I 
By a rirulet shining and blue as the sea, 
I first snw my Mary — her tiny feet bare. 
And the buds of the sumach among her Uack hair. 

They called me a bold enough youth, and I would 
Have kept the name honestly earned, if I eoidd; 
But, somehow, the eong I had whistled was hnalM 
And, spite of my manhood, I felt that I blodied 

I would tell you, but words eannoi paint nj de- 
light^ 

When she gave the red buds for a garland of whit^ 

When her cheek with soft blushes — but ao^ ^ in 
Tain! 

Enough that I loTed, and she lored me again. 

Three summers hare eome and gone by with their 

charms, 
And a cherub of purity smiles in my anns^ 
With lios like the rosebud and loeks softly fight 
As the fl.ix which my Mary was spinning diat sa^jUL 

And in the dark shadows of Mulberry HSl, 

By the grass-covered road where I eame from tha 

And the rirulet shining and blue as the sea» 
My Mary lies sleefnog beneath the broad Iraa. 



Hilda is a lofty lady. 

Very proud is she— 
I am bnt a simple herdmsm 

Dwelling by the sea. 
Hilda hath a spaeious palace^ 

Broad, and white, and high; 
Twenty good dogs guard the partal ■ 

Never house had L 



Hilda hath a thousand 1 

Boundless forest lands: 
She hath men and maids for aenriaa 

I have hot my handiL 
The sweet sammei^s ripest ratea 

HUda'seheeksontTle— 
Qaeena have paled to sea her 1 

Bat ny beard have L 
Hilda ftook her palaaa whidoiwa 

Looketh down oo mak 
Keeping with my doYMiafva m 

BythaaQvaraaik 
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When hef dulcet liarp she playcth, 

Wild birds singing nigh, 
Cluster, listening, by her white haads— 

But m J reed have L 

I am bat a umple herdsman, 

With nor house nor lands ; 
She hath men and maids for service — 

I have but my hands. 
And yet \irhat arc all her crimsons 

To my sunset sky— 
With my free hands and roy manhood 

Hilda^s peer am L 

Viss PnKBB Cabet has, like her sister, been a 
frequent contributor to the periodicals of the day. 
She published in 1854 a volnme of Foenu and 
JParodUi, 



Hov long it seems since first ire heard 

Tlie cry of ** laud in sight 1 " 
Our vessel surely never soiled 

So slowly till to-night 
When we discerned Uie distant hills, 

The sun was scarcely set. 
And, now the n«K>n of night is passed. 

They seem no nearer yet 

"Where the blue Rhine reflected back 

Each frowning castle wall. 
Where, in the forest of the Ilartz, 

Eternal shadows fall — 
Or where the yellow Tiber flowed 

By the old hills of Rome— 
• I never felt such restlessness, 

Sucli longing for our home. 

Dost tliou remember, oh, roy friend. 

When we beheld it Inst, 
. How shadows from the setting sun 

Upon our cot were eastt 
Three summer-times upon its walls 

Have shone for us in vain ; 
But oh, we*re hastening homeward now, 

To leave it not agun. 

There, os the la«t Fthr dropped away 

From Kights iniporial brow, 
Did not our vessel *' round the point! ** 

The land looks nearer now I 
Yes, as the first faint beams of day 

Fell on our native shore. 
They're dropping anchor in the bsy, 

WcTre home^ we*re home once more I 

£U8E JU8TINS BATABDl 

Mm E. J. Batard, the daughter of Hr. Robert 
Bayard of Glenwood. near Fishktli, N. T^ is 
the author of a number of poems, several of 
whi^ have appeared in the Knickerbocker 
Ifag^ne and literary World. The following 
it noticeable for ita thought and feeling, and 
no leM for its happy literary execution. 



Ill the death-night of the solemn Old Tear I 
And it eaUeth from ito shroud 
WHh a hollow Toice and kmd. 
Bat serene : 
And tt saith— '< What have I ^vea 
That hath bronght thee nearer hearen f 
Dost then weep^ as one forsaken. 
For the trsamnes I have takeal 



Standest thou beside my hearse 
With a blessing or a curse t 
Is it well with V. ' -» or wor«-e 
That 1 liavc been I 

Tis the death-night of tlie solemn Old Tear! 
Tlie midnight shades that fall, — 
Tlicy will serve it for a pall. 
In their gloom ; — 
And the misty vnpouia crowding 
Are the withered corse enehroutiing; 
And the black clouds looming off in 
The far sky, have plumetl the coffin. 
But the vaults of human souls, 
Where tlic memory unrolls 
All her teat^bespnnkled scrolls^ 
Are its tomb I 

Tis the death-night of the solemn Old Tear! 
Tlie moon hath gone to weep 
With a mourning btill and deep 
For her loss : — 
The stars dure not assemble 
Through the murky night to tremble— 
The naked trees are ^[roanin^ 
With an awful, mystic moaiung^ 
Wings sweep upon the air. 
Which a solemn message bear. 
And hosts, whose banners wear 
Aerowned cross 1 

'TIS tlie death-night of the solemn Old Tear! 
Who make tlie funeral train 
Wlien the queen bath ceased to reign? 
Who ore here 
With the golden crowns that follow 
All invested with a halo t 
With a splendour transitory 
Shines the midnight from their glory. 
And the piean of their song 
Rolls the aisles of space slon^. 
But the left hearts are less strong. 
For they were dear I 

Tis the death-night of the solemn Old Tear! 
With a dull and heavy tread 
Tramping forward witli tlie dead 
Who come last ff 
LingVing with their faces grouadward* 
Though their feet are marcliing onward, 
Ibcy are shrieking, — ^they are callir.g 
On the rocks in tones appalling. 

But Earth waves tnem from her view,— 
And the God-light dazzles through. 
And they shiver, as span do. 
Before the blast! 

Tis the death-night of the solemn Old Tear ! 
We are parted from our place 
In her motherly embrace; 
And are lone! 
For the infant and the stranger 
It is sorrowful to change her — 
She hath cheered the night of mourning 
With a promise of the dawning ; 
She hath shared in onr delight 
With a gladness true and bright: 
Oh 1 we need her joy to-nigUt— 
But she is gone I 

CABOLmi HAT. 
Tma lady is ih% dangliter of a dcnnmian of tha 
Dutch Reformed Clinroh of the City of New 
Tork. The chief eollectSon of her poems Is in- 
dnded in a few iiagea of Mr. GriswoldV Femide 
Poett of America. Sheiatlieeditor of aCollec- 
! tl«.rftUF««d. P^^^A^^^^ 
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pcAnMl At PhiltvlelphU in 1848, and of a Tolame, 
Treasured T/wughte/roM FaroriU Authore^ 

nx tABVAtB «r nn nAU, 

It is the Mbbnth of the year; 

And if y€*U valk ftbruKl, 
A holv •crraon y« shall heAe, 

Full worthy of record. 
Autumn tho preacher is ; and look^- 

As (ither preaclien d*\ 
IIo tak«A a text from the one Great Book, 

A text both sad and true. 

"With a deep, earnest toico, he saith— 

A voice of gentle gri^f^ 
Fitting the minister of Death— 
** Ye all fade a^ a leaf; 
And your iniquities like the wind. 

Have taken you away ; 
Ye fii'ling fluttercrs. w«'ak and bliod, 

Repent, return, and pray." 

And then the Wind ari^-th slow, 

And gireth out a p^in— 
And the organ -pi (ics begin to blow. 

Within the forest calm ; 
Tlien all the Treea lift up their hands. 

And lift their voice* higher. 
And sing the notes of 5p:iit bands 

In full and glorious rhoir. 

Yesl *tis the sabbath of the year! 

And it doth surely seem, 
(But words of reverence and fear 

Should speak of such a tlicme.) 
That the corn is gathe* «n1 for tlie bread. 

And the berries for the wine. 
And a sacramental feast is spread. 

Like the Christian's pardon sign. 

And the Year, with sighs of penitence. 

The holy feast ben-is o'er ; 
For she must die, and go out henee-« 

Die, and be seen no more. 
Then are the choir and orgiio still. 

The psalm melts in the air. 
The Wind bows down beside the hill. 

And all are hushed in prayer. 

Then comes the Sunset in the West, 

Like a patriarch of old. 
Or like a saint who hath won his rest» 

His robes, and his crown of gold ; 
And forth his arms ho rtretcheth wide. 

And with solemn tone and clear 
lie ble^seth, iu the eventide. 

The sabbath of the year. 

HARBIET VUfSLOW LIST. 
The following pooin was brought into notice a 
few years since by Mr. Ixnigfcllow, who induded 
it in the choice collection of minor poems, The 
Waif. It was printed there anonymously with 
the omission of a few of its stanzas. The author 
was Miss Harriet Win<%low, since married to Mr. 
Charles List of PennsylTania. 



Why thus longing, thus for erer siffhiog 
For the far-off, unattained and dim ; 

While the beautiful all aroand thee ]yiiiff» 
Offers up its low, perpctaal hymn f 

Wouldsi thou listen to ita gentle teachings 
All thr restless yearning it would still, 

Loaf ana flower and laden bee are preaching 
Tliine own sphere, thoogh humble, first to fill 
TOU 11.— 4* 



Poor indeed thou must be, if around thee 
Thou no ray of light and ioy canst throw ; 

If no silken cord of love hath Dound tliec 
To some little world through weal or woe; 

If no dear eyes thy fond love can brighten,— 

Ko fond Toices answer to tliine own ; 
If no brother> sorrow thou canst lighten 

By doily sym|)athy and gentle tone. 

Kot by deeds that win the crowd's applauaei^ 

Not by works that give thee worla-renown. 
Not by martyrdom, or vaunted crosses. 

Canst thou win and wear the inunortal erowc : 
Daily struggling, though unloved and lonely, 

£ver^ da^ a rich reward will give; 
Thou wilt find, by hearty striding only. 

And truly loving, thou canst tnily Uve. 

Dost thou revel in the rm morning. 
When all nature hails the lord of light; 

And his smile, the mountain-tope adorning. 
Robes yon fragrant field in radiance bright 

Other hands may grasp the field and forest; 

Pit»nd proprietors in pomp may shine: 
But with fervent love it tliou adorest. 

Thou art wealthier;— all the world is thine. 

Yet, if through earth*s wide domains thou rorcst, 
i>ighing that they are not thine alone^ 

Not those fair fields, but tliyself tliou lovest. 
And tlieir beauty, and thy wealth are gone; 

Nature wears the colours of the spirit; 

Sweetly to her worshipper she sings; 
All the glory, grace, she doth inherit 

Round her trusting child she fondly fltngn 

ELIZABETH LLOTD. 

Mi89 EuzABETH Llotd, a lady of Philadelphia, ia 
the autlior of the following poem, which recently 
attracted attention in ^^ going the rounds of the 
press." It was stated in the newspapers to ]ia.T» 
been taken from nn Oxford editioa of lGltoii% 
Worka. 

X1U09 OH ns MXMscjatmm, 

I am old and blind 1 
Men point at me as smitten by Qod's frown: 
Afflicted and deserted of my kind, 

Tet am I not cast down. 

I am weak, yet strong: 
I murmur not, that I no longer see; 
Poor, old, and helpless, I the more belong. 

Father Supreme 1 to Thee. 

merciful One I 

When men are farthest, then art Thou most 
When friends pav by, my weakness to shun. 
Thy chariot I hear. 

Thy glorious &oe 
la leaning toward me, and its holy lisht 
Shines in upon my lonely dwelling-piaee ' 

And there is no more nignt 

On my bended knee^ 
I recognise Thy purpose, eleariy dhown ; 
My Tision Thou nast dimmed, uat I may aae 

Thyself; Thyself aloneu 

1 have naught to fear ; 

Thk darknees is the shadow of Thy wing; 
Beneath it I am almost saered— here 
Osn come no evil thing. 

Oh II seem to stand 
Trembling, where foot of mortal ne'er halh hrw^ 
Wrapped in the radiance from Tliy sinless kn^ 

Which ty% hath.nerer •••&. 
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Visions eome and go ; 
Shapes of resplendent benuty round me throng ; 
From angel lips I seem to hear the flow 

Of soft and holy sor.g. 

It is nothing now, 

When liearen is opening on m}* sightleu eyes, 
AVIien airs from Paradise refresh my brow. 
The earth in darkness lies. 

In a pnrer dime, 
Mj being fills with rapture^wares of thought 
Roll in upon my spirit — strains sublime 

Break* over me unsought. 

Give me now my lyre t 
I feel the stirrings of a gift divine: 
Within my bosom glows unearthly fix« 

Lit by no. skill of mine. 

CABOLIKE .CHKSEBBO*. 
Hifis CnEsfiBRo' vas bom at Canandaigaa, -where 
Rhe has always resided with her faiiiil}'. Her 
first literary articles, a series of tales and eketches, 
\7ere written fur Graham's Magazine and Iloldcn's 
I>ollar Magazine in 1848. Since that tiine<»n- 
tributions have appeared from her pen in Tlie 
Knickerbocker, Putnam's, Harpers', and other 
magazines, and in the newspapers, to which on 
two occasions, in Philadelphia and New York, she 
contributed prize tales. In 1851 she published 
a collection of tales and sketches, Dream-Land by 
Daylighty a Panorama of Romctice. The title is 
suggestive of the fanciful, reflective, and occa- 
sionally sombre character of the work, qualities 
-which also mark Miss Chescbro's later and more 
elaborate productions, IifO, a Pilgrimage^ and 
Tk4 Children of Lights a Th^me for the TimeSy 
tales, eadx occupying a separate volume, and writ- 
ten with energy and thought fulness. The scene 
of these writings is laid in America at the present 
day. They are grave in tone, and aim rather at 
the exhibition of mental emotion than the out- 
ward, salient points of character. 



MethlBks 

This woid of loTs 19 fit for all the world. 
And that for irentle heiu-ta another nuns 
Would speak of gentler thooghu than tlie world owna 

It was a clear, ealm night Brightly shone the 
innumerable stars: the fixed orbs of giant mapni- 
tude, the little twinklinjj points of light, Uie glorious 
constellations— in their imperial beauty stood they, 
gazing upon the mysterious face of darkness— a 
dear, calm, terribly cold night . ^ 

Winter had not as yet fairly set in. There had 
been no snow, but it was very late in the autumn, 
and the gross, and the flowering shrubs and trees, 
looked as though they had each and all folt the cruel 
breath of the Destroyer, as ho pronounced the doom 
upon then. 

People rubbed their hands, and talked with qui^ 



by the bright fires tliat were kindled on the hearth- 
•tones, romped, and frolicked, and prophesied, with 
knowing looks, about snow-balling, sleigb-ridea, skat- 
ing, and all manner of fun. The young girls met to- 
gether, and talked merrily of eomins gaietiea; the 
old roan wondered whetlier he shoiUd see another 
aprinff-time; and the poor erent to their beds at 
vighifallt gl«d ^ ^'^n^ everything— «old» hunger, 
inda&ery— iaile^b 



Midnight came. More and more brightly sfione 
the 8tai-s«-thcy glowed, tliev trembled, and smiled 
on one another* The cold became iiitense^^in the 
deep silence how strangely looked the brnnehM of 
the leafless trees! how desolate the gardens and the 
forest— how very itill tlie night did seem I 

Close beside an humble cottage, under a huge 
bush of flowering-currant, had flottrirfied all the 
autumn a tiny violet-root And still, during the in- 
creasing cold of tlie latter days, the leaves hod con- 
tinued green and vigorous, and the flowers opened. 
There had been an arrival ot the cottage that 
day. Late in the afternoon, a fothor. ond mother, 
with their child, had returned from long wandering 
in foreign lands. 

A student had wnU'hcd their coming. In the 
morning, he had gathered a flower froin^ that little 
root in tlieir garden, and now, os he sat in the long 
hours of night, poring over his books he kept the 
violet still beside him, in a vase which held the trear 
sures of a green-house, and his eyes rested often on 
the pale blue modest flower. 

At nightfall, a youthful form hod stood for a mo- 
ment at the cottoge-door, and tlie young invalid's 
eyes, which so eogerly sought all f:i miliar tilings, at 
last rested on those etill living flew^ers— flowers, 
where she hnd thought to find oil dead, even as 
were those buds which once gave fair promise of 
glorious opening in her girl-heart I Unmindful of 
tlie cold ond dampness, she stepped from the house, 
and passed to tlie violet-root, and, gathering all the 
'flowers but x>ne, she placed them in her hair, and 
then hastened with a shiver bock to the cottage. 

In the fost-increosing cold, the leaves that were 
left bowed down close to the earth, and the delicate 
flowers crowning the pale, elender stem, trembled 
under the influence of the frost 

The little chamber where Mary loy down to rest, 
was that which, from her childhood, had been set 
apart for her occupation ; a pleasant room, endeared 
to her by a thousand joyful dreams dreomed within 
its shode— solemnised to her also by tl:at terrible 
wakening to sorrow which she had known. 

She reclined now on her bed in the silentness, the 
darkness; but she rested not, she slept not The 
young girl's eyes, fixed on the faroff stars, on the 
glorious heavens, her thoughts wandered wild and 
free, but her body was circled by the arm of Death. 
She had not yet slept at all that night; she had 
not slept for many niihts. Winter wos reigning in 
Mary's heart— it had long reigned theri^ She was 
remembering now, while others nestled in the anna 
of forgetfuluess, those days that were gone, when 
she had looked with such trust and joy upon the 
years to be— how that she had longed for the slowly- 
unfolding future to develop itself fully, completely I 
how she hod wholly given hei«elf to the fancies and 
the hopes of the untried. Alasl die had reached, 
she had passed, too soon, that crisis of life which 
unfolds next to the expectant the season of wintei^— 
she had seen the gay flowers fading, the Icavee 
withering, tlie glory of summer pass. And yet how 
young, how very young die wasl , _a 

They who saw the shadow brooding over her, out 
of which she could not moye, they who loved, who 
almost worshipped her, the father and the mother, 
had in every manner sought, how vainly I to atop 
the course of that diseose which ^n«l«P^» ^v^ 
they could not dispel the sorrow which had bliffhted 
her life. She also, for a moment, desperately ai 
they, had striven with her grief, but now, in Uie 
cheerless autumn time, slie was come back to her 
home, feeling that it would be easier there to duk 
• Oaunff from her eonch out upon the •'---^'-- 
•kiee"— thinking on tiie|flg^^ the t-^ 
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tw^me of Oie ^jinffl Tct tlM OmnicM of dooth 

Alii j<i< lament terrifio<l her doC Surely the woold 
fiiiti w^icy aud hrftrt's cam ia the Ucotcb over 
which lli« merciful b king I 

But MUdcniy. in the I ight's etillncM, in the eol<l- 
ne^ mad the darkn««% the aroM; and Bt«a<lfa»tl/ 
f^\ttl, for an iu^taot, u|)ward, (ar upward, where a 
»tar •Hit from the ti'i.ith, down, duwn, to the very 
h(iri£<>x She fell back at th^ »i{f)it. her ipirit eped 
away with that swift glory fln-h — Afnrjf wm deadf 

In X'uAl inoinoiit the fttu^ont •1<m> »Sood beside hU 
window, 'llie fire in the ^r.ite liad diisl away, the 
lamp wa4 nearly pxha>i<lod; wearied with hia long* 
cuntinaed work, he h id ri^ei, and now, for an in- 
lUaiit. »^>od lo«>kirig u{>o.i the heavens There was 
•adne«« and wcarine<4 in his honrt. Tlie little vio- 
let, aid the trtvellers* return, had fttra'itroly affected 
him : f«»r once he found not in hi« book« the aatit- 
faction which he Rout^ht: he felt that another life 
than that of a plodding book- worm might be led by 
him. Ilis drcaini iu the morning hour were not 
pleasant ai he blept, They were •<)lely of one whoM 
love he had Mt at naught for the eroifes of a sterner 
love; of one whom ho now thought of, as in the 
spriti!; time of his life, when she was all the world 
to htin. And now that she was come again, and be 
should Me her oiu:e more! ah. he would Iww before 
her a> he once had, and she, who was ever so gentle, ' 
M loving, so good, would not spurn him: ahe would 
foi-g.'t hi< forg.-tfnlnea*, she would yet give to him 
that p^a^e, tliat ioy wliich be had never quaffed at 
the foo'itains of ledrningl 

Up roie the sun, and people saw how the Black 
Fro^ was over the c-irth, biudmg all things in its 
hard, close, cold embrtico. Later in the morning, a 
little child, paving by the cottage, paused and pcep- 
e 1 throu:;h the bars upon the violet-root Yester- 
night when she went home from school, she saw 
the fliwers blooming thci-e, the pale, blue, faint- 
hcartcl looking flowers — and now she remembered 
to look if they were there stilL But though she 
looked long and steadf:utly where the stinlisht fell 
beneath the currant-bush, she could not see that she 
sought for; so parsing quietly through tlie gate, she 
stooiKHl down where tiie violets had been, aud felt 
the leaver, and knew that they were frozen ; and it 
was o-dy by an effort that she kept back the fnst- 
g-ithering tears, when she h»oked on the one flower 
Marr had ltd, aud saw how it was drooped and 
dead. 

But a sadder sights and one more full of meaning, 
was presented in the pleasant chamber, whose win- 
dow opened on the yard where the blos*ominff bushes 
grew. For tliere a woman bent over the bea where- 
on another frost-killed flower lay, moaning in the 
bitterness of gnef, the death of her one treasure I 

Still later in the day another mourner s^Dod in 
that silent place, tliinking of the meteor and the 
violet • It was the student* he who in remorse and 
anguish came, bemoaning the frost-blighted. Too 
late, too late, he eame to tell his love— too late to 
crave forgiveness, too late to soothe the broken- 
heartedl Now stood he himself in the ralley of the 
shadow of woe. 

And the snow and the •torme abomided. Winter 
waa cornel 

BDWASD MATOBOr, 

Tni author of Beverol hUtorieal noTebs and of a 
Tdume of poems of merit, it the aon of tbo oekh 
brated Irish novelist and dramatjsti the Rot. 
Charics Robert Matarin. He has f(»r a nnrober 
of yean been a resident of New Yorlc, and has 
miirried an Ainoriean Mj* 



Mr. Uatarin has paUishetl Ifontstuma^ Tkm 
Last pf tk€ AmUob^ a spirited prose romanee; 
drawn from the brilliant and patnetie history of 
the Mexican chiefUin, followed by B^njamim^ £JU 
Jew of Granada^ a story the soeue of which isk 
laid in the romantic era of the Adl of the Moslem 
empire in Spain, and in 1S48, Ewl^ pr the Idm 0/ 
Life and Death; a historical romance of the 
twelfth, ceutory in England, in which Dennod 
M'Murrough acts a leading part. 

In 1850 he published Lyriee of Spain, ami 
Erin^ a volume of genuine enthnsiastu, and re- 
fined thoagh irregular poetic ezpressioo. The 
anther, who shows lunch of the poet in his prose 
writings, finds in the stirring historical ballad of 
S|»ain and the pathetic legend of Ireland his ap- 
propriate themea. 

The latest prodnction of Mr. Matorin iraia 
Biafifo^ a paraionate story of Italian and Irisli 
incident, published by the Harpers in 185S. 

TKB sKASoss— raox a rem **vna woooo.* 
What spirit moves within your holy shrine t 
Tie Spritig^the year's young hnde, that gladly 

pours 
Above — around—- aa efllnenee Divine 
Of light and life, falling in golden showers-^ 
And with her come the sportive nymphs in donee 
Like waves that gambol in the Sumroer^s glance^ 
Untwining bowers from their Winter's sleeps 
Unlocking rivers from their fountains deen^ 
Tinting the leaf with verdure, that had lam 
Long-hid, like gold within the torpid grain. 
Cliaunting her choral song, as Nature's eyes 
First greet the bridal of the earth and skies. 

The Spring is post ;— and blnshing summer comes^ 
Music and sunshine throng her seeatcd waj; 
The birds send gladly from their bowered hoeaei^ 
Their poan at the birth of flowery May! 
From close to shut of Day ; yes, far and near 
The spell of mystic music chains the ear; 
All Kature, from her bosom pouring forth 
Sounds sudi as make a Temple of the earth 
Returns in one lull stream of harmony 
The angel-echoes that she hears on high- 
Beautiful Summer I fling thy crown of flowcta 
0*er this dull earth throiwh wintei's WMiry hoois; 
Let them not lade— oh ! let not sere and blight 
Darken thy prism'd couch with shade of Kight; 
liCt not thy music ever break its spell, 
Like heaven-bound pilgrim bidding earth *Flsre^ 

welir • 

Oh I silence not thy munc— let thy flowers 
Be earth*8 bright stars responding to the skies ; 
Wreathing her graves with those immortal bowera 
Thy rosy hand 'twined 'round the Dead ia Pamdiss I 

OhI not a Tislon here hut it must pass 
Like our own image from Ufe's speetre-g^sss; 
Summer is faded, and the Autumn sere 
Gathers the fidlen leaves npon her hier. 
And, like the Tcnomed breath of theSimooaa 
That turns Zahora's desert to a tomh, 
Breathes on the buried Smnmei's shrined ahode^ 
And leaves a speetrs what she found— a Gedl 
'TIS thus, ye woodsl tout mcdaaehdhr tale 
Hath more of truth than rose and Ufy pals^ 
When the bright glories of the smnmer vie 
To make the earth a mirror of the sky. 
In Autumn's time-worn volnme do we read 
The saered moral— All things earthly fiide { 
And trace npoa the page of erery leaf . 
That first and ktesthnmar * 
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But liaric 1 that dreary blest that rolls 
Like heart-wrong wailirgs of nnburied sodIs, 

Til winter^a breath 

Hiat comes from the land of Death 
"Where the Antic fetters the main j 

Like the lightning it darta 

When its meteor parts 
And dissolves, like the clond in rain ; 

And now pile Winter cometh frore 

From the aark Norths drear and lifeless shore; 

And round his form, trembling and old. 

Hangs his snow-robe in drifting fold, 
As that ye see on tlie moiintaiu*height, 
Ldke Death asleep in the calm moonlight — 
His diadem gleams with the icicle bright. 
And liis sceptre of ice to destroy and to smite ; 
Like a monarch he sweeps from the mount io the 

Tale, 
In^ hb chariot that glistens with hoar-frost and hail: 
His palace the iceberg adorned with spars, ' 
Like a wandering he:iven all fretted ^ith stars. 

WILLIAM ROSS WALLACE 
Is a nativo of T-«xington, Kentucky. lie rcceircd 
lki9 edacation in thut state, etndied law and came 
to New York, where he has been since a resident. 
In 1848, he published Alban^ a Poetical Compoti' 
ticfi, "a romance of New York, intended to illus- 
trate tlie influence of certain prejudices of society 
and pnnciplea of law npon individual character 
ftnd aestlny.'* In 1851, he published Meditations 
in Americay and oilier Poems, They are mostly 
marked by a certain grandeur of thought and 
eloquence of expression. 

OF TBunc owir conmT soia* 
I met the wild-eyed Genius of our Land 

In Huron's forest vast and dim ; 
I saw her sweep a harp with stately hand ; 

I heard her solemn hymn. 
She sang of Nations that had j>assed away 

IVom her own broad imperial clime; 
Of Nations new to whom she gave the sway: 

•She sang of God and Thne. 
I saw the Past with all its rhythmio lore: 

I saw the Prjbsent alearly now; 
Shapes with veiled iaces paced a far dim shore 

And whispered " Joy "^ and " Wo I" 

Her large verse pictured mountun, yale, and bay, 
Our wide, calm rivers rolled alon|^. 

And many a mighty Lake and Prauie lay 
In the shadow ofher Sod^ 

Aa in Missouri's mountain range, the yast 

Wild Wind majestically flies 
.From crag to eraff till on the top at last 

The wild Wind proudly dies. 

So die<l the Hymn.-^-" O Genius I how can I 
Crown me with Song as thou art crowned r" 

She, smiling, pointed to the spotless sky 
And tlie forest-topa around 

Then sang—" Not to the far-off Lands of Eld 

Musi thou for inspiration ffo: 
Tliere Milton's large imperial organ swelled, 

There Avon's waters flow. 
« Ko Alien-Bard where Tamo^ tronUed ]yr« 

Made sorrow fair, unchallenged dwella— 
WheM deep-eyed DantA with the wreath of Am 

Oaipe ohanting from hit Helki 

• QrlnreUr* resteer AidsiI6S» Aft Wdlsecw 



" Tet sometimes sing the old majestio tlicmes 
Of Europe in her song enshrined: 
These going wind-Iikc aer thy Sea of Dreams^ 
May liberalize the mind. 

" Or learn from mournful Asia, as she lies 
BInsing at noon bcnenth her stately palms. 
Her angcMore, her wide-browed prophecies. 
Her solemn-sounding psalms : 

*' Or sit with Afric when her eyes of flamo 

Smoulder in drcamit, beneath their sworthy lids. 
Of youthful Sphynx, and Kiiigs at loud acclaim 
On new-built Pyramids. 

" But know th3' Highest dwells at Home : there 
Art 
And choral Inspirations spring ; 
If thou would*8t touch the Universal Hearty 
Of T&ine Owx Country Sna 



CnAELES ASTOR BBISTED, 
The only eon of the late Rev. John Bristcd and 
Hngdalen Bcntzon, eldest daughter of the late 
John Jacob Astor, was bom in New York in 
1820. lie entered Yale College, where he took 
the first Berkclcian prize for Latin composition 
eohiM in the freshinan and sophomore years, and 
divided the Berkeleian classical prize of the senior 
year with A. R. Macdonough, a son of Commo- 
dore Macdonough. He was a frequent contribu* 
tor at tliis time to the Yale Literary Magazine. 
Having completed his studies at Yale, he went to 
England, and passed five years at the Univcn-ity 
of Cambridge, taking his B.A. degree at Trinity 
College in 1845. At Trinity he gained a classic^ 
prize the first year, the under-graduate and ba- 
chelor prizes for English essays, and the fir^t 
prize-cup for an English oration. He was also 
elected foundation-scholar of the college in 1844. 
In the university he gained the nnder-graduate'a 
Latin essay prize in 1848, and was placed eighth 
in the Classical Tripos of his year. 

Having returned to America, he was married 
in 1847 to the daughter of the late Henry Bre- 
voort, one of the earliest firiends and collaboratora 
of Washington Irving. 




Mr. Bristcd was at this time and ftfterwarda a 
frequent contributor of articles, poetical transla- 
tions, critical papers on the classics, and sketches 
of society, to the Literary World, KnickerbockeTf 
the Whig Review, and other Journals. Mr. Bris- 
ted edited in 1849 SeUetiont from CatvUtUy % 
school edition, by G. O. Cookcsley, one of the 
assistant-masters of Eton, which he revised, with 
additional notes. 

In 1850 he published A Letter to the Em, So- 
race Ifann^ In replv to some reflections of Uie 
latter on Stephen Glrard and John Jacob Astor, 
In a tract entitled *^ ThonghU for « Tonng Man.** 

In 1852 appeared The Tapper Tm l^emeand^ « 
collection of sketches of New Yoiic society, coo* 
tribnted to Fraser's Magazine; which being writ- 
ten for an EngliFh periodical, were minnte in de- 
scription of nmttcrs familiar at home, but this 
partionlarity gave Interest to the life-lika sam- 
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tion !n America as we*K A cerUun personal pi- 
quancy ftdiled to the tttrnctton. 

At i\\t satiio time Mr. HribtvJ puMished two 
Toliviu's of A gtftvor cltarnctor, Firs Yean in an 
Enffjuh U Hire nit y^ In which he de^crihed with 
:»piritt in a kiiu\vni*r, coUcpato style, the man- 
Di'ns ctHtoms studies and ideas ot a complex or- 
piiiization and mode of life but little ntiderstood 
iu America. In a r:it>Kr extensive appendix to 
the first edition of thin work the author added a 
series of his rollogo ornttotu and prize es^ys, and 
of the ex.iminaiion pAf>eri of tlie univerKity. The 
work i*r:i^ aa accoptahle one to Kcholar*, and those 
interested in the educational discipline on tins 
side of the Atlantic, a^ wed as to the g-jneral 
reader. 

Of late years ^fr. Bri«;ted Aas pa'^scd much of 
his time in Pans, and in the suninivr at Baden- 
Baden. In a frequent correspondence with the 
New York Spirit of the Times he has recorded 
the life of Earof>e pacing under his eve, m mat- 
ters of art, litcratniv, the drama, anj the social 
aspect of the times. He has also resumed his 
contributions to Fraser^s Magazine on Atiierican 
topics. An article in t}ie numl>er for July, 1655, 
from his ]H.a, treats of the relation of the English 
pre** to the United States. 

The writing-* of Mr. Bristed exhibit the union 
of the man of the world and of books. His pic- 
tures of Hociety are somewhat remarkable for a 
Tcin of freedom and candor of statement. As a 
critic of Greek and I^tin classical topics he is dili- 
gent and acute, displaying some of the best quali- 
ties of the trained English university num. He 
has also published numerous occasional clever 
poetical tran^Intions of classical niceties trom 
Theocritus, Ovid, and i«uch modems as Walter 
doHapes. 

RENBT B. JACKSOar 
Was bom at Athens, Georgia, in 1820. He is 
the son of Dr. Henry Jackson, formerly professor 
of natural philosophy in Franklin college in that 
state. He was educated to the bar, and early 
held the office of United States district attomey 
for Georgia. At the commencement of the war 
with Mexico he raised at Savannah a company 
of one hundred men, called the Jasjier Greens; 
inarched to Columbus to form a regiment; was 
elected colonel, proceeded to Mexico, and served 
with distinction. On his return he was appoint- 
ed Judge of the Superior Court of the Eastern 
District of Georgia. He is at present Resident 
Minister at Vienna, to wliioh he was appointed 
in 1868. 

In 1850 Mr. Jackson published a volnme. a 
collection of fugitive verses, TMuUk and otksr 
PoemM. Its themes are diiefly local, and of a 
patriotio interest, or occnpied with the fireside 
affections. The expression is spirited and manly. 
His Georsia lyrics, and his descriptions of tlie 
scenery of the state, are animated and truthful 
produotiom. 



With Ms gnaried old arms^ and his iroa ferin^ 

Mijestle ia the wood, 
Fkom ace to age, in tlie saa and stomi 

Hm uve-oak long hath stood ; 



With his ttslely air, that grave old tree^ 

He stands like a hooded monk. 
With the ^rey moas waving solemnly 

From hu shaggy iimbs and trunk. 

And Uie generations come and go, 

And still he stands upright. 
And he sternly luoks on tlie wood below. 

As conscious of his might. 
. But a mourner cad Is the hoary tree^ 

A mourner sad and lone. 
And is clothed in fwieral drapezy 

For the Io:ig since dead and gone. 

For the Indian hunter beneath his shade 

Has rented from the chase; 
And he here has voo*d his dtt«ky mcid — 

Tlie dark-e^ed of htfr race ; 
And the tree is red with the gushing gore 

As the wild deer panting dies: 
But the maid is gone, and the ehase is o'er. 

And the old oak hoarsely stghs^ 

in former days, when the battlers dia 

Was loud amid the land, 
in his friendly dudow, few and thin» 
. Have gathered Freedom's band ; 
And the stern old oak, how proad was he 

To shelter hearts so brave I 
But they all are gone — the bold and firee — 

And he moans above their grave; 

And the aged oak, with his locks of grey. 

Is ripe for the sacrifice ; 
For the worm and decay, no lin^ring prey, 

Shall he tower towards the skies I 
He falls, he falls, to become our guard. 

The bulwark of the free. 
And his bosom of steel is. proudly bared 

To brave the raging seal 

When the battle comes, and the cannon's roar 

Booms o'er the shaddering deep. 
Then nobly hell bear the bold hearts o'er 

The waves, with bounding leapt 
Oh t may those hearts be as firm and tme^ 

When the warelonds gather dun. 
As the glorious oak that proudly grew 

Beneath our southern sun. 

RBNBTW. PABKEB. 
Tm Rbt. Hkkrt W. Parkbr, of Brooklyn, New 
York, is the author of a volome of poems pub- 
lished at Auburn, New York, in 1850. It is i 
delicate book, with many proofs of refinement snd 
scholarship, while a certain philosophical textore 
rans through it. An appendix contains ssvcnl 
ingenious and fine-thonghted prose papen. 
In 1851 Mr. Parker redted a poem, Tk$ Starj/ 
^ a Soul^ before the Flsi Updlon CoaTention aft 
amiltoD Coilega. 



£ 



Go forth and breathe the purer air with ti% 

And leave the city's sounding streets; 
There is another eity, sweet to see, 

Whose heart with no delirium beats ; 
The solid earth beneath it never feels 

The danee of ioy, the rush of ears, 
The Jar of toil, the mingled roH of whadi; 

But all Is pesee and beaaty tliar^ 

Ho spaeloQs Bsarions stand In stalely rofws 

Along that eityli silent ways| 
Ko lolly wall, nor level payemettti i^ow% 

Uailiadad from Hm Munmsr rsmi 
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No c«»tly merchandise is ]ie&p«<l aroimd, 

Xo nicturcd stay tlic power-by. 
Nor plumed soldiers morih to mosiels aoon^ 

Nor toys and trifles tire the eye^ 
The narrow streets m fringed with Unng green. 

And weave about in mazes there ; 
The many hills bewilder all the scenes 

And shadows veil the noonday gl»re. 
No clanging bells nng out the fieettng horn*, 

But sunlight glimmers sodl^r thro\ 
And marks tlie voiceless time in gulden showers 

On TeWet turf and lakelets blue. 

Hie palaces are sculptured shafts of stone 

Tliat gleam in beauty thro' the trees; 
The cottages are mounds with flowers o'ergrown ; 

No princely church the stranger sees. 
But all the grove its pointed arches rears^ 

And tinted lights shine thro* tlie leaves, 
And pravcrs are rained in every mourner's tears 

'Who for the dead in silence grieveai 
And when dark night descends upon the tombs. 

No reveller's song nor Avatchman's Toiea 
Is here! no music comes from lighted rooms 

Where swifl feet fly and hearts rejoice ; 
*Ti8 darkness, silence nil ; no sound is heiurd 

Except the wind that sinks and swells, 
Tlie lonely whistle of the midnight bird. 

And brooks that ring their crystal bciIs. 

A city strange and still! — its habitants 

Are warmly housed, yet they are poor- 
Are poor, yet have no wish, nor woes and wants ; 

The broken heart is crushed no more. 
No love is interchanged, nor bought and sold. 

Ambition sleeps, the innocent 
Are safe, the miser eounts no more hb gold. 

But rests at last and is contenL 
A city strange and sweet! — its dwellers sleep 

At dawn, and in meridian light, — 
At sunset still they dream In slumber deep^ 

Nor w^ake they m the weary night; 
And none of them shall feel the hero's kiss 

On Sleeping Beauty's lip that fell. 
And woke a palace from a trance of bliss 

That long bad bound it by a speU. 
A city strange and sad I— we walk the gromids. 

Or seek some mount, and see afar 
The living cities shine, and list the sounds 

Of throbbing boat and thundering car. 
And we may go ; but all the dwellers here. 

In autumnal blush, in winter^s r^^^ 



In spring and summer^s bloom, from year to year. 
They evef come, and never go I 

CHABLB8 Q. BA8T1CAK, 
Or Vermont, for rome time editor of the Ver- 
mont Patriot at Montpclier, is the aathor of a 
Tolume of PoefM published in 1848. They are 
marked by flioility in the use of lyno and ballad 
measnreai and many are in a familiar spoTtive 
Tfln. 

A notoBS. 
The fiuner sat in his easy diair 

Smoking his pipe of clay, 
While his hale old wife wm Vi»y ears 
Was clearing the dinner away ; 
A sweH little girl with fine bhM eyes 
On her graodfather^s kaee was eatehiagfiiea 

The old nan laid his hand en her heed. 
With a tear on his wrinkled faee^ 

He thought how often her notiier* dead. 
Had Mi la the seifwme plaee; 



As the tear stole down from his half-shut eye, 
- Don't smoke l" said the child, •• how it makes you 
cryl" 
Ihe house-dog lav, stretched out on the floor 

Where the fhu<le after noon used to steal. 
Tlie busy old wife by the open door 
Was turning the spinning wheel, 
And the old brass clock on the mantel-tree 
Had plodded along to almost thi-ee, — 
Btill the farmer sat in his easy chnir. 
While close to hb heaviiig breast. 
The moistened brow and the check so fiiir 
Of his sweet grandchild were pressed ; 
Ilia head, bent down, on her soa hair lay- 
Fust asleep were they both, that summer day I 

JOHN ORVILLE TEBET, 
Of Orient, a villngoof SntTolk county, Longlftland, 
published in New York in 1850 a volume of cha- 
rftCteri:,tio rural life, entitled The Poem$ ofJ.O. 
r« eonsUting of Song, Satire, and Pa^^toral Be- 
ecriptions, chiefly dtpietwg the Scenery, and tUw- 
trating the Mannere and Ovetomeo/the Aneteni 
and Present Jnhahitatite of Lfmg Inland. The 
book answers to its title. The vers«-sare written 
with ease and fervor, though sometimes careless- 
ly, and have a genuine flavor of reality in the por- 
traits of individuals, the various characteristics 
of nature and the seasons, the sea, and land;5cape. 
In his patriotic and satirical effusions; the author 
has something of the spirit of Frenean. 

▲ir3rT povjoL 
Embowered in shade, by the side of a wood, 
The cot of aunt Dinah delightfully stood, 
A rural retreat, in simplicity dr«t, 
Sequestered it sat like a bird in its nest: 
Festooned with the brier, and scented with ros^ 
Its windows looked out on a scene of repose. 
Its wood all in green, and its grass all m bloom. 
Like the dwelling of peace in a grove of perfume. 
Tho* the skin of aunt Dinah was bhick as a coal. 
The beams of affection enlightened her soul ; 
Like gems in a cavern, that sparkle and blnie. 
The darkness but adds to the strength of their rays ; 
Or the moon looking out fiom her evening shroud. 
Or tliC sun riding forth from the edge of a cloud, 
6o benevolence shone in her actions alway. 
And the darkness of life became radiant with day. 

What tho* she were poor, aunt Dinah's estate 
The world was unable to give or create. 
Her wealth was her virtues, and bnghtly they shone. 
With a lustre unborrowed, and beauty their own ; 
Her nature was goo<lne8^ her heart was ammo 
Of jewels, more precious than words ean define. 
And she gave them with such a profusion and grace. 
Their light gave eompleaon and hue to her iaoe. 
Aunt Dinah has gone to the hmd of the good. 
And her ashes repose by her favorite wood. 
But her lonely old cottage looks out o'er the plain. 
As if it would welcome ite mistress agam ; 
And long may it stand in that rural retreat^ 
To mind us oi her we no lon^r m^meet^ 
When we go after blaekbemes, joyflil and gay. 
And forget the kind hostess who wcleomed ns aye. 

0BAM1C8 OBGAX IHXeui, 

Tin author of fevenil Tohnnes of poetry In the 
Fwnch hinguage, is a native of JUiiiiidana,bora«t 
New Orleans. Hj 1, 1821. J& pawnto mn 
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both Americans tiT birtli, of Frcncli dosocnt He 
W.IH i-arl y Bent t»> Kruuc*3, where )ie wai 6Juc:ttcHl 
nt Cii riiituit Forraiiil in Auvcrjriio, and at the Col- 
lo^o of Su ]a>^iU in Pari^ Uhilc a student, h« 
Mrulo vcr-H'S which Chatcaubrian«l commended 
for th<.'ir noble and nniural ez{rtVioD, witliout 
i4iro*'i.ition or extravairance. Tiiiw encouraged, 
on hi" ivtiiHi to New Oi loana, he]mhlished in 18 17 
)ii» AVaau Poitiqyr^^ the topic* of >vhich are 
doM'iiptiiMH of Suulhern K-cnerv, M-nlimcutal and 
oi'rixiuii:d pocinH. In li<r»*i he ]>uhli<>hc(L two 
dr.jiM itic works, on fuhj'-ct.H driwn from the ro- 
mantic l«-;:oniU of Loui-iana; — Mi'a on La Mart 
de L'l SiilU^ nnil T^ Cyfue^ ou Mi.tgo^ an Indian 
iil.it, in wiiich Trcunuih is one of the characters. 
In i!k' 8.wno year he to-'k the field as e«htor of a 
daily jMper in Xcw Orleans VOrUanau, iu which 
lie u '.voi'.ited the Ci*njpro!ni-c Resolutions Mr. 
Dii^Mie is now a m-'UilKT of the bar at Now Or- 
lean.'*, lie has written a in»nu^crii»t work, en- 
title 1 I'hil'MOjJtie Morale^ which U to be publish- 
ed in French and English. 

XITIEB DONALD MACLEOa 

Mr, McLlod 13 the fion of tho Kcv. Alexander 
>IeLeod, a Pretbytcrian cler;;yman of eminence, 
who crni;: rated to' this country in 1794, and the 
;:/aiifUou of Kiel McLeod, the entcrUiinerof Dr. 
Jolnisju at MuU in the Ilobridos. Mr. McLcod 
was born in the city of New York, Novcniber 17, 
1S21, and took orderj in the Episcopal Ciiurch in 
1845. After being settled for a fihort time in a 
country parish, he in 1848 visited Euroi>e, where 
he became a Roman Catholic Since his return 
in 18.J2, Mr. McLeod ha* devoted himself to 
niithor>hip, a career which he commenced at an 
early a;rc, having contributed talcs and ])oeins 
to the New Yorker in 1841. lie has pnVilished 
J*!/nntihurBt, hu Wnutftrih^* and hi* Way* of 
Tli\iil:'\nQ^ a romance of European travel, Ths 
Blood-Stone^ a story of talismanic influence, X«»- 
cure^ or the Latt J/lnryi/w, and the Life of Sir 
Walter Scott, prepared from the Life by Lockhart 
His Li-t Wi)rk is a biography of the present effi- 
cient inavor of the city of New York, Fernando 
Wood. Mr. McLeod has been a frequent contri- 
butor in prose and verse to the magazines of the 
day. 

E.O. BQUIEI. 
Ephbaim Gkobgb Squieb was bom in tlie town 
of Bet^ilehem, Albany County, New York, June 
17, 1821. ne is a lineal descendant of Cornet 
Auditor Samud Squier, one of Oliver Crom- 
wc^irs licutenanta, who figures in the Correspon- 
dence, the "Thirty-Five Unpublished Letters of 
Cromwell,*' communicated to the historian Carlyle, 
and published by him in Fraser's Magazine. 

The younger sons of this Samnei Squier cmi* 
grated to America, and their descendants took an 
active part in the colonial events which followed 
the Restoration. The groat-grandfather of oar 
author, Philip Squier, served under Woloott in 
the capture of Louisburg : and his grandfather, 
Ephraim Squier, fought side by side with CoL 
Knowlton at Bonker Bill. He was also with 
Arnold in the terrible winter Journey through tha 
wildemeiis of tbs Kennebec, In ths expedition 
a^iinst Ctooada, lie lived to be one of tlie rcto- 



rans of the war, dying in 1843 at the vcnermUs 
age of ninety-seven. The father of the subject 
ot* our pre:«.^ut sketch is a dovote«l Meth<Kiist 
minister in the northern part of New York aud 
of Vermont. In his youUi, Squier obtained his 
cilncation acconling to the New Eu^and fa^bloa, 
by working on the f;irm in summer, and t e ac hin g 
a common school in winter. At eighteen, we 
find him attempting literature in tJie pubhcatioa 
of a little paper in the village of Chariton, Saxm- 
to?a County, while more seriously qualifying him- 
self for the profe»ion of a Civil Engineer. The 
disastrous iK:rio<l of 1837—39, which put a stop for 
a time to all works of public improvement, ne- 
ccvvirily diverted ilr. Siguier from the carwr 
which he liad marked out for him:»elf. Hisknow- 
letlgc of cn.;ineering, however, has f4noe been of 
the most ell'cetual service to him, in his inve^iga- 
tions both at home and abroad, and has contribut- 
ed much to their success. Diverted in this man- 
ner from liis profession, Mr. Squier next made hb 
appearance in print, in 1840, as the editor of s 
monthly periodical in Albany, entitled Purler 
Ma^mine, which lasted a ve:ir, and which was 
succee<led by the PoeVe iluffonne^ baaed upon 
the idea of making a oontempi>raneous coUectioa 
of American poetry, a sort of Nationsl Antholo- 
gy. But two numbers were issued. 

nis next etfort was of more pith and import- 
ance, in his ctmtributlons to and >irtual editorship 
of the New York State Mtekanie (1S41-2X Pub- 
lished at Albany, and occupied with the interesb 
of the mechatiics, and a change in the prison 
system of the state, injurious to thdr callingK. 
At tills time he prepared a volume of infonuatiou 
on the Chinese.* 

In 1848 he went to Hartford, Connecticut, snd 
for two years edited tiie Hartford Dcdly Journal, 
an ardent advocate of Henry Clay, as a Q'pe of 
American character ; and to his duties as editor 
abided the part of an effident oiiganizer of tlie 
Whig party in Connecticut. 

Eariy in 1845, Mr. Squier aoceoted the e£to^ 
sliip of the SewtoGaxetU published at Ohillicothei 
Ohio, with which he retained his connexion for 
nearly three years, interrupted only by his dee- 
tion as Clerk of the LegishOive Assembly of the 
State during the winter of 1847-S. Immedistdy 
upon his arrival in Ohio, in conjunction with Dr. 
Davis, he commenced a systematic investigstictt 
of die Aboriginal Monuments of the Missisappi 
Valley, the results of which he embodied in s 
voluminous Memoir, which was published by the 
Smithsonian Institution, and constitutes the fint 
volume of its Contrihutione to Kfuneledgci 

Pronously to this, tlie researches of Mr. Squier 
had attracted the attention of the Tenenlik 
Albert Gallatin, at whose request be prepared a 
Memoir on the Ancient Monuments of th« Wert» 
which was published in the J^aneaetiomM ^ the 
AmerieanmhH0l0ffioalSoei§tg^ and also in a se> 
paratefbrm4 
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The work published by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tntion, in tho number, variety, nnd vnhie of tho 
facts wliich it embodies, is uiulonbtodly entitled 
to a front rank in all tliat relates to American 
Archseolopy. Tlic memoir of Mr. Caleb Atwatcr 
published in 1820, in the Tnmsactions of the 
American Antiquarian Society, 'vvas, previously to 
the appearance of this work, the only authority 
on tlie subject In the language of Mr. Gallatin, 
^ it is very incomplete, has many mistakes, and is 
in no degree comparable to the work published 
by the Smithsimian Institution,^' which nas been 
accepted as a standard in tlie department to 
which itrektes. The results of Mr. Squier's in- 
quiries into our Western antiquities are briefly ; 

Ist^ That the earthworks of the AVest are of a 
high but indeterminate antiquity ; one, neverthe- 
less, sufficiently great to admit of physical and 
natural changes, whidi, in historic regions, it has 
required thousands of years to bring about. 

2d. That the ancient population of the Missis- 
appi Valley was numerous and widely spread, as 
evinced from the number and magnitude of the 
ancient monuments, and the extensive range of 
thdr occurrence. 

8d. That this population was essentially homo- 
geneous in blood, customs, and habiu* *, that it 
was stationary and agricultural ; and although 
not having a high degree of civilizution, was 
nevertheless pot«essed of systematic forms of 
religion nnd government 

4th. That the facts of which we are In posses- 
non, suggest a prolwble ancient connexion be- 
tween the race of the mounds, and the semi-oivi- 
Hzed aboriginal families of Central America and 
Mexico, but that there exists no direct evidence 
of such relationship. 

Upon the qnestion, What became of the raoe 

•tetaml Valley, the Charaettr af IIm Andant Xaitliiroik^ 
BtnietartMd Pvpaiaa af IIm MiMUid^i ato^ ale, B/ B. a 



of the Mounds f Mr. Squier has not^ wc believe, 
expressed an opinion. Ills writings, however, 
implv a total disregard of ali hypotheses which 
would ascribe the ancient monuments of the Mis- 
si-^iippi Valley to others than a purely aboriginal 
origin, as idle puerile fancies.* 

The "Ancient Monuments^^ was followed by 
another publication from Mr. Sqnier^s |Hin by the 
Smithsonian Institution in 1849; — AJ)original 
Monuments of the State of New Yorl%/roni OH- 
ginal Surreue and Explomtione^ under the aus- 
pices of the Acw York iliiitorical Society, a work 
which was aAerwards enlarpred in a volume 
entitled. Antiquities af the State of Xew 3 VI*, 
%:ith a Supitfcment on the Antiqvitia of the 
Went, This work established ihat the small 
nnd irregular earthworks, and otlier aboriginal 
remains, north-east of the great lakes, were 
to be ascribed to a comparatively recent period, 
and were probably due to tl:e Indian tribes 
found in occupation of the country at the time 
of the discovery. 

When General Tayli»r became President in 1848, 
Mr. Squier received the appointment of Charg6 
d'Affaii-es of the Unitetl States to the rejJuLlics of 
Central America, in the discharge of which he ne- 
gotiated three treaties with Nicaragua, Honduras, 
and Son Salvador ref^jjectively. As an ardent ad- 
vocate of American rights and interests, as well as 
of the political independence of the Central Ame- 
rican States, he Si>cured a personal influence on the 
Isthmus which has been directetl to several ob- 
jects of pohtical and general interest, amongst 
which the opening, on most advantageous terms, 
of two new inter-oceanic routes, is not the least. 
Ilis dispatches, publishetl under order of Con- 
gress, fill two considerable volumes. lie never- 
theless found time, in tlie short period of his of- 
ficial duties, which were brought to a tennination 
on the death of General Taylor, to make various 
explomtions into the antiquities of the count r}% 
an account of which, as well as of his general 
political and social observatiouB, etc, is included 
in his two valuable volumes) entitled Niearagtia; 
its People^ Scenery^ and Monuments^ published 
in 1852, which in original investigation, spirit of 
adventure, and picturcsune narrative, is a com- 
panion to Stephens's Incidents of Travel in Cen- 
tral America and Yucatan. 

Mr. Squier had previously, in 1851, published 
his volume. The Serpent Symlol^ or the Worship 
^ the JReeijproeal Principles of Nature in Ame^ 
rieoy the object of which seems to have been to 
show that the many resembknces, amounting in 
some instances to identities, between the mannerSi 
customs, institutions, and e^^pecially religions, of 
the great families of men in the old and new 
world, were not necessarily derivative, or the* re- 
sults of connexions or relationship, recent or re- 
mote. On the contrary, tliat these resemblances 
are due to like oiiganizations, influenced by com- 
mon natural suggestions, and the moulding force 
of circumstimoes. 
On the pttbUoatlon of the work on Kicaragoa, 



• Maoamanlil ErManeea af tba DIaoovanr a# Amarlea bar 
Ilia NorthnMn, CrttkallT ExnnilnMl.— Laa^ Ethnal<«taal 
Joornal, Dtcrmbar, 1S«. Kavlew of** A Memoir ^n tU 
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Kr. Sqnler Tisited Europe, whero he was intro- 
dacod to the chivf geot^raphicol and ethnological 
• Kieties of England, Germany, and France ; made 
the perdonal acquaintance of Humboldt, Ritter 
(who has iittrodoc^d a translation of hit work on 
Nicaragua to the Gonnan public), Lepsios, 
Joniant, Maury, and the rcTnaaniiig leaden of 
arch«oolo;,ncal and gco;;raphical science. The 
first diploin.i of the Geogranhical Si)cicty of 
France, f«>r 185'1, was awarded to Mr. Squior, 
w)io was at the same time elected associate of the 
National Society of Antiquarians of France, an 
h )nor whic!i has been conferred upon onl}* one 
other American, the lion. Edward Everett. 

While in Europe Mr. 8quier kept Qp his ta^to 
for antiquarian in vc ligations by an examination 
of the remains at Stonoiienge, tlie results of which 
wore coinm.inic:itcd in a p;ii)cr to the American 
Ethuiihigical Sv>ciety .♦ lie nl^o, in coivjunction 
with Lord Lomlc^borough, made eome iutercstinff 
explorations amongst the early British barrows o? 
the north of England, near Scarborough. 

In 1853 Mr. Squier again visited Central Ame- 
rica for the purpose of investigating the lino of 
an inter-ocoauio railway, which his de<luctions on 
lus brcvious visit had fed him to consider po:;^!- 
blo, uetwcjn some convenient harbor on the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Bay of Fonseca on the Pa- 
cific Tlio remit of this npecial point of investi- 
fation hui been c >!nmuuicated to the public in 
Ir. Squier':! preliminary re|)ort of the Il^in luras 
Intor-Oo.'auic Railway Company, of which he is 
Secretary. His further observations and adven- 
tures atthis tim3, are included in the two works 
which he has proparcl, entitled Hondunu and 
San Saltaior^ Gcogniphicaly IlUtorieal^ and Sfa- 
tUtiealy with original maps and illustrative 
sketches and a more personal volume, Munting 
a Pajt$^ comprising adventures observations, and 
Impressions during a year of active explorations 
in the States of Nicaragua, Honduras, and Son 
Salvador, Central America. The namerons illos- 
trations to tlicse works are remarkable for their 
merit Tliey are from the pencil of the artL^ 
Mr. D. 0. IlitchctKk, who accompanied Mr. Squier 
on his Journeys as draft-cmao. The various vo- 
cabularies plans, drawings of monuments and 
other archmological materials collected during 
tills last expedition, it is presumed wiU be embo- 
died in a separate form. 

Besides the writings which we have ennmorat- 
ed, Mr. Squier has been an industrious contribu- 
tor to the periodical, newq>aper, and scientitio 
literature of the day, on topics of politics affect- 
ing the foreign relations of the oovntry with the 
States of Central America ; the antiquities and 
ethnology of the aboriginal tribes of the cimntry, 
in various loumals, and in the Transactions^f the 
American Ethnological Sooiety, of which he has 
been a prominent nusmbre. 

ELI8HA KENT sake; 
Tni eminent Arctic explorer, was bora in Phllar 
delphia, Feb. 8, 1823. lie took hit degree at the 
Medioal University of Pennsylvania in 1848 ; 
entered the United Btatea Navv an aadstant 
imrgeoo, and was attached at a phytlolan to the 
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first American embassy to China. Availing him- . 
self of the facilities of his position, he visited 
parts of China, the Philippines, Ceykm, and the 
mterior of India. lie is said to have been the 
second, if not the first person, having been cer- 
tainly the first white person, to desceml the crater 
of the Tael of Luzon, suspended by a bamboo rope . 
around his Ixnly, from a projociing crng, tvo 
hundred and three feet above the scoria and 
debris. Upon this expedition, or one whidi fol- 
lowed it to the Indian Archii)elago, he narrowly 
esca]ied with his life from the Lad rones wbo 
assailed him, fmstained successfully an attack cf 
an entire tribe of savages of the Negrito race, and 
was exposed to liar Jships under which his travel- 
ling companion. Baron Loe of Prussia, sank and 
died at Java. After this he ascended the Kile to 
the confines of Nubia, and parsed a season in 
Egvpt lie travelled through Greece on foot, 
and returned in 1846 through Europe to the 
United States. lie was at ouce ordered to the 
co:ist of Africa), and when there, in \Si7^ made an 
elTort to vi^dt the slave marts of 'Whvdah. lie 
took the African fever, and was sent home in a 
very precarious state of healtli, from which, how- 
e^H^r, he recovered suffioiently to visit Mexioo 
during the war as a volnutecr. He made his way 
through the enemy^s country with despatches for 
tlie American Commander^n-Chief from the 
President, >vith the notorious spy company of the 
brigand Doniinguez as Ids escort; and, after a 
successful engagement with a narty of the enemy 
whom they encountered at Nopaluca, he was 
forced to combat his companions single-handed te 
Have the lives of his prisoners, ^jor-Genersl 
Torrejon, General Gaona, and others, from then* 
fury. He had his horse killed under him, and 
was badly wounded ; but was restored to health 
bv the hospitality and kind nursing of the grateM 
Mexicans, particularly the Gaona family of Poebla, 
by whom he was thas enabled to remain on 
service in Mexico UU the ces!sition of hostilities.^ 
When the fim Grinncll Expedition for the r&- 
coverv of Sir John Franklin was projected in 18M, 
Dr. Kane was appointed senior surgeon and 
naturalist of the squadron, composed m the Ad- 
vance and the Rescue, which set sail from New 
York May 22 of that year, under the command of 
Lieut. De Haven. After traversing the watew cf 
Baffin's Bay to Melville Bay the expedition crossed 
to Lancaster Sound and Barrow Straits, and 
ascended Wellington Channel, where the notable 
discoveries wero made which have given to tbe 
map of the world the names of Manry Channel, 
Grinnell Land, and Mount Franklin. The winter 
wat passed by the expedition imbedded in the ios 
floe. From the thirteenth of Jannaiy, 1851, te 
the fifth of June, the vessels drifted a distance cf 
six hundred miles, when the ice pack immediate 
surrounding them was broken up in Baffin's Bar. 
At this time Dr. Kane met Lient Beflot, tbe 
young French officer whose melancholy Ikte in the 
Arotio R^ons in Angutt, 1868, was to greatlr 
enhanced to the pnblic mind by the soooeHfiil 
rasulu of the efforU at discovery which were 
aniMmncod at the aame moment with hit deaSL 
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lie was then attjicLed to the Prince Albert of the 
English expc<lition. After visitin*^ the Greenland 
Ecttlenients of Proven and Uppernavik, with an 
UDsoccessfnl attempt^ against lloes and iceWrg^ 
to resume the fedrcli through Wellington Cliannel, 
the ezneditionrctorned to ^ ew York in September. 
The auiies and scientific employments of Dr. 
Kane during the voyugo were arduous and con- 
stant After hii ret um he employed himself upon 
the preparation of his journal for publication, and 
bringing before tlie public in lectures at AVashing- 
ton and the dJef Atlantic citic:*, his views in re- 
ference to another attempt at Arctic discovery. 
His account of his voyage, The U. & GrinneU 
Expedition in Search of Sir John FranlHn; A 
Pergonal Karratize^ was written and left for pub- 
lication in the hands of the Harpers* when ho 
failed on his second Arctic expedition from New 
York, on the Slst Hay, 1853, m command of tho 
Advance, fitted out by the liberality of Mr. Grin- 
nell of New York, and Mr. Peabodv, the wealtliy 
broker of London. His design on this voyage was 
to advance to the head of BafBn^s Bay, and in the 
winter and spring of 1854 traverse with dogs and 
sledges the npficr portions of tlie peninsula or 
ishmd of Greenland, in an endeavor to reach the 
■opposed open PoUir sea. 

The publication of the book which Dr. Kano 
bad left behind him was dekyed by the burning 
of the edition, just then ooinpleted, at the great 
fire of the lles»rs. Harper^s establiKhinent in Cliff 
ond Pearl streeu in December, 1853. The stereo- 
trpe plates were saved, and the work was pub- 
lished in the spring of 1854. It is writtvn with 
great fideli^ and spirit^ in a style highly cha- 
raoteristio of the life and energr of the nan. Its 
. descriptions ore vivid, and iU feiictty of expression 
lemarkohle, iUmninatinff to the unscientific reader 
the amy of professionsi and technical terms with 
whiditMSttljcctlsap|in^)riatelyinv«sted. There 



is a frosty ciystallization, as it were, about the 
style, in keeping with the theme. The scientific 
merits of the work are important, particularly in 
the careful study of the ice formations, on which 
subject Dr. Kane has mentioned his intention to 
prepare an elaborate essay for the Smithsonian 
publications. Not the least attraction of the book 
are the numerous careful drawings and spirited 
illustrations from the pencil of Dr. Kane himself. 
Dr. Kane lias also been a contributor to the 
scientific journals of Europe and America. In 
1843 he published a paper on Kyestine, which 
was well received by the medical profession. 

ABCnO IXGXDZmi* 

I employed the dreary intervoU of leisure that 
heralded our Christmas in tracing some Flc<ni^h por- 
traitures of things about mc. The scenes theintelves 
had interest at the time for the parties who figured 
in them ; and I believe tliat is reason enough, ac- 
cording to the practice of modern academics, for sub- 
mitting them to the public eye. I copy them from 
my scrap-book, expurgating only a litile. 

" We have almost reached the solstice ; and things 
are so quiet th.it I may as well, before I forget it, t3l 
you something about the cold in its sensible effects, 
and the wav m which as sensible people we met it 

" You will see, by turning to the early port of my 
journal, tliat the scofon we now h>ok back upon as 
the perfection of summer contrast to this outrageous 
winter was in fact no summer at all. AVe had the 
young ice forming round us in Baffin's Bay, and 
were measuring snow-falls, while you were sweating 
under vour grass-cloth. Yet 1 remember it as a 
time of sunn V recreation, irhen we shot bears upon 
the floes, and Were scrambling merrily over glaciers 
and murdering rotgesin the briglit glare of our day- 
midnight Like a complaining brute, I thought it 
cold then — ^I, who am blistered if I touch a brass 
button or a ramrod without a woollen mit 

•*The cold came upon us graduollj'. The first 
thing that really struck me was the freezing up of 
our water-casks, the drip-enndlo appearance of the 
bung-holcs, and our inability to lav the tin cup down 
for a five-minutes' poiife without having its contents 
made solid. Kcxt came the complete inobility to 
obtain drink without manufacturing it For a long 
time we had collected our water from the beautiful 
fresh pools of the iceberg and fioes ; now we had to 
quarry out the blocks in fiinty, glassy lumps, and 
then melt it in tins for our daily drink. This was in 
Wellington Channel. 

" By-and-bv the sludge which we passed through 
as we travelled became pancakes and snow-balls. 
We were glued up. Yet, even as late as the 11th of 
September, I collected a floireriRg Totentilla from 
Bai-low's Inlet But now anything moist or wet 
bcgnn to strike me as something to be looked at — a 
curious, out-of-the-way production, like the bits of 
broken ice round a ean of mint-julep. Onr decks 
became dry, and studded with botryoidal lumps of 
dirty foot-trodden ice. The rigging had nightly ae- 
eumolations of rime, and we learned to be earefiil 
about coiled ropes and iron work. On the 4tli of 
October we had a mean temperature below aero. 

*'By this time onr little entering hatchway had 
becOTie so complete a mass of icicles, that we had to 
give it up, and resort to our winter door- way. The 
opening of a door was now the signal Ibr a gosh of 
smoke-like vapor: every stove-pi|>e sent ont elonds 
of nurple steam ; and a man's breath looked likethe 
firing of a pistol on a oroall scala. 

^ All our eatables became laughaUy eonsolidatad, 
and alter different fivhions, requiring no small ta- 
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prjicnce before we IcArne*) to mantf^ the pceuliari- 
tie« uf their clia igcj cotiOitioa. Tliufl. tlneJ a}»(»lc« 
LcvMiiie one Niliti brvcviat iua<i« of iuip.ict«d angii- 
larili'**. • oo> f;l<>ifiei-»tc of friicrd cIialc«><iony. Dticd 
pe icht>s the ftanie. To f^ct tlie»e out of the barrr). or 
the h'lrrel out of thcui. wat a iu.itter itapOM»ible. 
We foun<i, after inouy IriaK that the thorteat aud j 
hv^f, filan wa<t tAi cut up U»th fruit a id birrcl bj ra- ! 
it'ate*! blou-s with a hfnvy axe. taking the lumps ; 
lowtuthnw. haur-kriiMt ri*M>iubledTnica,orrttther . 
tulco^ pl.itc Acrow-bir vilh chilled edge cz- { 
tractcd the lamintt budly ; but it wua perha|ii the ) 
bc^ thing wv could resort ta 

*'Suj;ir formed a very funny compound. Take 
^. a. ol cork r»«;»iu'^s, and incoqiorute there vith ; 
another o. «. of 11 iiid guila |H.'ri-ha ca4»utchouc, aiid 
allow to ltarde:i: this ex tern (torn neous formula will • 
give you the brown sn^ar of our wiuter cruifto. 
KvtraH with Uie ftaw; uothing but the caw will 
suit. HuU4»raud Inrd, Icit cha-ij^ed, require nhenrr * i,|t^hi 
cold chin-l and inaMct Their fi*urtureu concboidaT, | . 
with hu.'.uatitic (iron-ore pimplod) aarfao€/ Flour * 
uu«h*i->j«M'j little change, and mulav-c* eaivat — 2S* 
be h.df dcoopod, h ilf cut by a n'lS iron bidle. 

•• l*otk and b«*cf are rare si>ecinic;ia of I-loreutine 
mosaic, cuiulatinf; the lo»t att of |»etrifie<l visceral 
raoii%tro>ilied seen nt tho medical schools of Bologna 
a:id Milan: crow-bir and bau<U|iikel for at — 80* 
the axo cAn hariUy chij) it. A ba; rcl sawed in hal^ 
and k«*pt for txvo d:iys in the cabooM hmise at +7G*> 
wa* fctill a^ nM'r.i. ti)ry S" flint a few inches below the 
aurfaoo. A sitnilur bulk of lamp oil, deuudcd of the 
staves, stood like a yellow saud2»^>no roller for a 
gravel walk. 

" L.cj for the dcMcrt come of course unbidden, in 
all iniu^inable and vnimngiuablo Turictv. I hare 
tried my ioveuUve iwwers on some of them. A 
Roman punch, a good deal stronger tluui the noblest 
Roman ever tailed, forms readily at — 20*. Some 
su^ired cranberries, with a little butter and scalding 
Wilier, Olid you have an impromptu stmwl>erry ice. 
Many a time nt tlio^e funny little jams, that we call 
in l^hiladelphia * pnrtioV where the lad^^^hostoss 
glides witlisuch niccly-rcgnlrtled indifTcrcncc through 
Sie complex machincrv biie hns brought together, I 
have thouizht I noticed her stolen glance of anxiety 
at the cooing doves, whose icy bottoms were melting 
into one u|»on tho sum>cr-t4ible before their tim«. 
We order these things octter in the Arctic. Such is 
the 'composition nnd fierce quality' of our ices, that 
they are brought in served on the shaft of a hickory 
broom ; a transfixing rod, which we use as a stirrer 
first and a fork afterward. So hard is this terrai* 
noting cylinder of ice, that it might aerva as a 
truncheon to knock down an ox. The only difficulty 
is in the processes that follow. It is the work of 
time and energy to impress it with the canrinjr- 
knife, and you must handle your spoon deftly, or it 
fastens to your tongue. One of our mess was tcinnted 
the other day b^*^ the crystal transparency or an 
icicle to break it m hie mouth ; one piece froie to his 
tongue, and two others to his lips, aud each earned 
effthefkin: the thermometer was at —28*.* 



In 1S47, be pablKSied in Boston, 
/n^» ths IlifUory of Liberty^ in vhidi he traced 
the career of the eariy Itiluui nsfonucrs AnMldo 
da Bre^ia, Giovanni' di Vicvnza, and ocbers; of 
Savonanda ; of Wycliffe in Enghind, aud the War 
I of tin; Commonitiea in Castile. 




Tlic first series of his more elubonite Li.-tofT in 
two voliiiiics nppeaivtl in 1849 wi:h tlie title, 
Th4 Ltbfrty of Rome. In lbo3, this work was 
reprinted in a revised form as The ffrnttry 4^ 
Liberty: Pa^i L The Ancient Somame^wa^ in 
the »aiiie yetir api>e.ired two amilar Tohunea 
rcl:iti!ig to The Early Chrietiane. These eonsti- 
tiited two parts of an extend vc woxk, of whidt 
others are projected, devoted 6oeoesfiT>d7 
to tho Pupal Ag*:^ the Monarchical Ages^ and Use 
American Nation. 

The s}ieci:ility of Mr. Eliot's bistoric kboiB Is 
(\illy indicated in their tide. It is to read tha 
past, not for the purpose of cnrioMty, entertain- 
ment, or coi)trover:»y, for the clironide of kings 
and enii>enins or the story of war aud eonq[Dest» 
unless fur their subordination to the prog i ' c ss of 
Liberty. His work is tberefure a critical analyfaa 
rather than a nnrrative. As racfa it possessea 
much philosophical acumen, and bears endeneea 
of a dilij^cnt study of the original and kter 
authorities. The conception of the woik is a 
noble one, and it may without vanity be and to 
be appropriately undertaken by an American. 

As a specimen of the author's manner, w» 
present a passage at tho dose of the histoMj of 
Roman liberty with the establishment of tbe 
Emperors, and at the dawn of tlie new divine 
dispensation for all true finaedom and inpgreas 
of humanity in Christian!^. 

auun Of AAiMiinii. 

ThQS b oar Ers to bo named of Hspsb 

Caoltub, rrmck JitrUmUtm, Book m.ck. ft. 



BAMtTEL £UOT, 
Thb antbor of a EUtary of Liberty^ was bom at 
Boston, tha son of William H. Eliot, December 
S8, 1821. He was educated in Uo^n and at 
Harvard, wbere he was mduated in 1889. He 
continued his studies in curona. Ha formed the 
Idea of writing a HieUfty tf' Liberty in Rome, 
where be spent tha winter of 1844^ and has 
siDoe been engaged upon the woriu 



The course of the olden time was ma. Its ^ 
rations had wrought the work appointed than to 
da Their powers were cduuisteii Tbeir liberlj, 
in other words, their ability to ezereise thor powen^ 
was itself overthrown. 

From the outset there had been no wdoa auwwiat 
men. The oppoute system of eeatraKaition. by 
which tlie many were bound to the few, had pre- 
vailed at the beginning. Weakened, indeed, bat 
more than ever developed, it prevailed also at tbe 
end. To renew and to extend thb mtem had been 
Uie appointed woric of the aneieat Itonaac Koi to 
unite, not to liberate the human raee^ bad they been 
intrusted with dominion. Itwastoredoeei 
themselves included, to dinension and to s 



that the Romans were allowed their libertj. 

To such an end their liberty, like that of tiieeiUv 
nations, was providentially adapted. As a peaiBs 
sion, it was in the bands not of the beat, bvt ef the 
strongeet. As a right, It was not the right ta hD> 
prove one*s self^ but that to restraia etheviL It was 
Uie claim to be served by othem It was not the 
privilege of serving otheiSb Mndi less was ifc iSbtt 
privilege of serving Qod.' Stmggling amidift the 
laws of man, instead of resting upon those of God, it 
was the liberty of men destined to enajiiHhin mitt 
thejidllnssrfitnda. 
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There vere czeeptiona* Not every out lost him- 
•elf in the du»t nnj the agony of strife. Not every 
geaeratiou spent itself iu conflicts. Tlie physical 
po-wen were not always the only ones in exercise. 
At times the intellectual powci*s obtained develop- 
ment. At rarer seasons, the spii-itual powers evinced 
themselves. A generation nii^ht thus attain to a 
libcrtj for wider than that of its predecessors An 
individual uiiglit thus rise to a liberty far higher 
Umn that of his contemporaries. Yct*theee were 
but exceptions. Tlie rule, confirmed by thorn, was 
the tendency of men to a lower, rather thaa a higher 
state. Indirectly, they were led towards the higlier 
state, for which the lower was the necessary pre* 
paration. Bnt the passage was to be made through 
the lower. Every b;id work that siiccee*Ie<l, every 
good work that uiiled, brought mankind nearer to 
the end of the prevailing evil. The advent of the 
approaching good was liastened by every downward 
step towards profitmtion. 

From the masses of tlie clouds the light first fades 
away. It presently vanishes from tlie patches in 
the skies originally undiromed. Then darkness 
overspreads tlic heavens, lien fall supine upon the 
earth. The night of universal humiliation sets in. 
But the gloom is not unbroken. Overshadowed 
as is tlie scene, it is not overwhelmed. Tliere still 
remnin the vales where truth has descended. ^ There 
still exibt the pe.nks to which love in its Io:.ging has 
climbed. Desires too eari.est to have been wasted, 
piirioiples too honest to have been unproductive, 
still bngcr in prciniise of the coming c:;y. Men 
•were to be humbled. Tliey needed to feel the in- 
security of their liberty, of Ihc powers which made 
it their right, of the laws which made it their 
possession. But they did not need to be bereft 
of the good which their laws and their powers, 
bcwever imperfect, comprehended. 

Tlie day of redemption followed. It was not too 
lateu It was not too soon. The human race had 
been tried. It had not been annihilated.- Then 
the angels sang their song of glory to God and 
peace amongst His creatures. We may believe that 
ivhen tlie mornii g eame, the oppression and the 
servitude of old hml left tlicir darkest fonns amidst 
tba midnight clouds. Before the death of Augus- 
tus, the Business of Thb Fatbeb had already Men 
begun ill the Temple at Jerusalem ; and near by, 
TiiK S^ox was increasing in wisdom and in stature and 
in favor with God and man. 

The sea, sa it were, whereon wave has pursued 
wave through day and night, through ^esrs and 
centuries, before our eyes, is thus illummed^ with 
the advaneinc^ light which we have been waiting to 
behold. Ana as we stand u|K>n the shore, eonseiooa 
of the Spirit that has moved upon the fiice of the 
waters, we may lift our eves with more confiding 
fiaith to the over-wstching Heayen. 

JAMES T.FIXLD6 
Wab bom in Portsmooth, New Hamphire, In 
1820. His partnership in the poblishing hoose 
of Ticknor and Co. of Boston, whoiee liberal 
literary dcnlinga with eminent Autliors at home 
and abroad he has alwavs wannly aecoodecl, has 
identified him with the bestinteresU of fitemtnre. 

He is the poets* imblSfilier of America, as Mozon 
lias been of £ngland| and like his brother of tlie 



craft in London, writes good verses himself. On 
two occasions, in 1838 and ^48, Mr. Fields has 
delivered a ikhhu befiire the Boston Mercantile 
Association. SeutinHout and point, in good set 
iambics and clashing rhymes, are the approved 
necessities of these affiilrs. Mr. Fielils's poems 
on " Commerce " and ** the Tost o! lloutir" are 
ivanting in neither. An elegantly printed little 
volume, in the highest luxury of tlie press, 
contains his miscelbneous |K)eias. Tliey are 
truthful and nnaffected in sentiment, tlni^hUl and 
delicate in expression. 



Ihe grass hnng wet on Rydol banks, 
The ^hlen day with pearls adoniiD^, 

When side by side with Jiim we walked 
To meet midway the summer monaug. 

The west wind took a softer breath. 

The sun himself seemed brighter sliining. 
As through the porch the minstrel ste^>t — 

His eye sweet Katnre's look ei:shriRu::g. 

Ilepassed along the dewy sward. 
The blue-bird sang aloft ** good-morrow r* 

He plucked a btid, toe flower awoke:. 
And smiled witliout one pang of sorrow. 

He spoke of all that graced the scene 
In tones tliat fell like music round <i\ 

We felt the charm descend, nor stiove 
To break the rapturous spell that boond ns. 

We listened with mysteHoiis awe, 

Strange feelings mingliiig with oar pleasure ; 
We heard that day prophetic words^ 

High thoughts the heart must always treasare. 

Great Natare*s Priest ! thy calm career. 

With tliat sweet mom, on earth has ended— 
But who shall say thy mission died 

When, winged for Heaven, thy aool saeendeill 

niXOB rOB ▲ TOCKO CIXL. 

Underneath Uie eod, low lyit^g. 

Dark and drear, 
Slcepeth one who left, in dyings 

Sorrow here. 

Yea, they're ever beading o'er her, 

l^es that ween; 
Fonna that to the cold grave bore her 

Vif^keep. 

When the summer moon !■ ahining 

Soft and fifur, 
FHends she loved in tesrs are twiniog 

Chapleta there. 

Rest in peaee. thov gentle spirit 

Throned above; 
Bonis like thine with God inherit 

LileandloTel 



Thb eoitage door, this gentle ( 

Hay-scented, whispering ronm . 

Ton paU^eide roee, that down the rale 

BreaUies incense from the grosmd, 

MeUiiiiks ehonld ftom the daUeitaoa 
Invito a thaokftil heart to God. 

But, Lord, the Tiolet, bending low. 
Seems better mored to praise ; 
From na, what seaaty bieesings flov. 
Bow Toleelesi deoe our daji >» 

Father, fiwvl ve m^ and the flowers 
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1X>NALD O. HrrCITELL. 
HtL IIiTonKLL wad born in Norwich, Connccti- 
ent^ April, 1822. Hm father was the pa&tor of 
the Ct)ii.trregational church of tliut place, and his 
IH'aixll'uthcr a memhcr of the first Congress at 
Philudclphio, and for nuiny years Chief Justice of 
Um Supreme Conrt of Connecticot. 

AOor l>eing prepannl for collugo at a boarding- 
sch'v»l, young Mitrholl cntored Yale, and was 
pnidiiatcd in due c^Mir-ro in 1841. His Ikculth being 
feeble, lie passed the three following years on his 
grandfather's est .te in the country'. He became 
much interested in agriculture, wrote a nnuiber 
of letter:* for the Cultivator nt Albany, und gaincil 
a silver cup from the Kew YurkAgriculiurji 
Society, H< a prize f»)r a plan of farm buildings, 

lie next cro-sud the ocean, and spent half a 
winter in the is^land of Jersey, and the other 
Imlf in rambling over England on foot, visiting 
in this manner every county, and writingf letters 
t > the Albany Cultivator. After parsing eighteen 
months on the continent he returned home, and 
commenced the study of the law in Xcw Yc»rk 
city. Ho soon after published, IW^h Gleanings; 
or^ A Keio Hhfaf ffou\ tht Old Fields of Conti- 
nental Europe; hy Ik. Marvel^ a pleasant 
volume of leisurely oli>ervation over a tour 
through Fomo of the choice jilaccs of Cen- 
tral Europe. Mr. Mitchcirs health suffering from 
oounncment in a city oflice, he a^in visntod 
Euro^ie, and nassK-d some of the CTentful months 
of 1813 in tne capital and among the vineyards 
of France. 
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On his return, Mr. Mitchell published in 1850, 
The Battle Summer, being Traneeriptiane from 
Fenonal OUenatiam in Paris during the fear 
1848; by Ik. Ma^l a volaina in which he 
carried the quaint breTity of style, somewhat ap- 
parent in the FVcsh GleaningH, to an ii\Jndlcioiis 
extent, oonpling with this an tinibrtnnato imita- 
tion of Oarlyle*s trcatinont of simUar aoenet in 



the IIi!$tory of the French Revolntion. His next 
production was The Lorgnette, a periodical m 
size and style resembling Salmagundi. It ap- 
peared anonymously, and lutbough attractingmaeh 
attention in fashionable circles, tlie anthor^s in- 
cognito was for some time pre^rred. It wss 
written in a quiet, pure style, and coataios some 
of the best passages in the author's w^riting^ 

During the progress of the Lox^gnette, Mr. 
Mitchell published the Reteriee of a Bachelor^ a 
conteraphitive view of life from the slipi^ered ea'^• 
of the chimney comer. A slight s^tory runs through 
the volume, containing some pathetic scenes ten- 
derly narrated. 

A volume of a tumibr character, Dream Dft, 

appeared in the following year. In 18o3 Mr. 

Mitchell received the ap]x>iiitment of United 

St«ites Consul at Venice, lie retained the offioe 

but a short time, and after parsing several months 

in EurojH), engaged in the collection of materials 

] for a pn>posed history of Venice, returned liome 

the summer of 1855. He is at present residing 

, on a country-fH^at which h<r has purchased in the 

I nei^rh^Nirhood of New Haven. 

j Mr. Mitcheirs lost publication. Fudge Doinge, 

• was originally published in the Knickerbocker 

i M:igazine. It consists of a series of sketches, 

in a connected fonn, of city fashionable life, in 

the vein of the Lorgnette. 

LETTSBS— raOH THK BETXBZBI OT A BJkCBKMB. 

BlcsMd b« letters I — ^tliey are the mooitors, they 
arc also tlie comforters, and they are the only trao 
hcart-talkcrs. Yotir speech, and tlieir speeches, are 
conventional ; they are moulded by circamstaneet; 
they are ttiggested by the observation, remark, sod 
iufluence of the p.iKtes to whom the speaking is ad- 
dressed, or by whom It may be overheard. 

Your truest thought is modified half throogh its 
utterance by a look, a sign, a smile, or a sneer. U 
is not iuilividual ; it is not integral : it is •odoi and 
mixed, — Imlf of jou, and half of oUiert. It bend>» 
it sways, it multiplies, it retires, and it adraness, as 
the talk of othcra pre^es, relaxes, or quickena 

But it is not so with Letters:— there you are, with 
only the soulless pen, and the snow-white, viigia 
pa]>er. Your soul is measuring itself by itMli^ aad 
saying its own sayings : tlicre are no sneers to mo- 
dify its utterance, — no scowl to seore^ — nothing is 
present, but you aad 3*our thought 

Utter it tlien freely--write it down — ■tomg it- 
burn it in the ink I— Tliere it is, a true soul-pnot! 

Oh, the glory, the freedom, the passion of a lettcrl 
It is worth oil the lip-talk of the world. Do yon 
say, it is studied, moae up, oeted, rehearsed, ooo- 
tnved,artistioff 

Let me see it then ; let mo run it over; tell mo 
age, sex, eireumstances. and I wiU tell yon if it bt 
studied or real ; if it be the merest lip-slang put nrto 
words, or heart-talk biasing on the paper. 

I have a little pacqnet, not very larn tied up 
with narrow crimson ribbon, now soilea with Im- 

?ucnt handling, which far into some wintei^s night 
take down from its nook upon my shel^ «id nn- 
tie, and open, and run over, with sueh sorrow, sod 
snoh Joy,— «uch tears and such smiles, as I am bus 
make me for weeks alter, a kinder and holier ms& 
There ore in this little poeqnet, letters in thi 
familiar hand of a mother— what gentle admonitioa 
—what tender airection I— Cod have nerey oa hhn 
who outlives the tears that such admoiiifioBs^ asd 
such ofTection call up to the eye! There art eChsn 
in the hndget, in the ddieate, and nnfoimsd hood <( 
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a loTcil, anil lost sUter;—- written 'whon she and joa 
"Were iuU of fflee, and tho best mirth of vouthful- 
nesa ; docs it liArm you to rccaU that mirtufuluess f 
or to trace ogain, for the hundredth time, tliat scrawl- 
iDg po;^t4cript at the bottom, with ita •**• bo carefully 
dotted, and its gigantic Ct to carefully crossed, by 
the chihli«h hand of a little brother t 

I have added Intterl v to tliot ]|)ncquet of Icttcm ; I 
admost need a ncv ana longer nbbon ; tlie old one 
is getting too eIioH. ICot a few of these new and 
cherii-hcd letters, a former RcTcrie has brought to 
me ; not letters of cold praise, saying it was well 
done, artfully ej^ecutcd, prettily inmgmed — ^);o such 
thing : but letters of sjTnpathy— of sympathy which 
means sympathy — ^tho raVnitt and the vw. 

It would be cold and dastardly work to copy 
them ; I am too selfish for that It is enough to say 

- that they, the kind M'ritcrs, have seen a heart in the 
Kevcrie--have felt that it was real, true. Tlicy 
know it; a secret influence has told it. What mat- 
ters it, pray, if literally there was no wife, and no 
dead child, and no coffin, in tlie house f Is not 
feeling, fcclin§| and heart, heart! Are not these 
fancies thronging on my brain, bringing tears to my 
eyes, bringing joy to my soul, ns liviug, as anything 
huninn cau be living! What if they have no ma- 
terial type — ^no objective form f All that is crude, 
— a mere reduction of idenlity to reuse, — a transfor- 
mation of the spiritual to the earthy, — a levelling 
of soul to matter. 

Are we not creatures of thought and passion ! Is 
anything about us more earnest than that same 
thought and passion ! Is there anything more real, 
—more characteristic of that great and dim destiny 
to which we ore born, and which may be written 
down in that terrible word — ^Forever ! 

Let those who will then, sneer at what in their 
•wisdom they call untruth — at what is false, because 
it has no material presence: this does not create 
fialsity ; would to Heaven that it did I 

And yet, if there was actual, material truth, iuper- 
odded to Reverie, would such objectors sympatfiiie 
the more! Kol — a thousand times, no; the heart 
that has no sym|)atliy with thoughts and feelings that 
•eorch the soul, is dead also — whatever its mocking 
tears and gestures may say — to a coffin or a gravel 
Let them pass, and w^a will come back to these 
cherished lettera. 

A mother who has lost a child, has, she says, shed 
a tear— not one, but many— over the dead boy's 
eoldnesa And another, who has not, but who trem- 
bles lest she lose, has found the words failiD|; as she 
teads, and a dim, sorrow-borne mist, spreadmg oyer 
the page. 

Another, yet rejoicing in all those family ties that 
make life a charm, has listened nervously to careful 
reading, until the husband it called home, and the 
coffin u in the house— *' Stop T she Miya; and a 
gush of tear* tells the rest 
Yet the cold critic will say— -'*it was artftilly 

- done.** A curse on him!— it was sot art: it wat 
nature; 

Another, a young, fresh, healthful sirl-mind, has 
seen something In Uie love-picture— albeit to weak 
— ^>f truth ; and has kindly believed that it must be 
aamett Aye, indeed is It, lair, and generous ona, 
— «arnait as life and hopel Who indeed with a 
heart at sU, that has not jet slipped away farepara. 
Vly and for ever from tna shores of youth— Hfrom 
that fsiry land which young enthusiasm creates, and 
orer which bright dreams horei^— but knows it to 
banalt And so such things wiU ba real tiU hopes 
ara dashed, and Death la 
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the cold praise of newspaper paragraphs, or tha 
critically contrived approval of colder friends! 

Let me gather up these letters carefully, — ^to be 
read when the heart is faint, and. sick of all that 
there is unreal and selfish in the world. I^t me 
tie them together, with a new, and longer bit of 
ribbon — not by a love knot,t)iatis too hard — but 
by an cosy slipping knot, that so I may set at them . 
tlie better. And now they are all together, a snt:g 
pacquct, and we will lobef them not sentimentally (I 
pity the one who thinks it), but earnestly, and in the 
best meaning of the term — Souvenibs du Cceur. 

Thanks to my first Reverie, which has added to 
such a treasure 1 

■mOUAS BUCHANAN BEAD 

Was born in Chester county, PennsvlTania, 
March 12, 1822. His boyhood was passed among 
the scenes of country life until the ago of soTen- 
teen, when, after the death of his father, ho moved 
to Cincinnati, and obtained a situation in the 
studio of Clevinger the sculptor. Devoting him- 
self to tho fine arts, he soon obtained souio local 
reputation as a portrait painter, and in 1841 re- 
moved to New 'i ork, with tho intention of devot- 
ing himself to tho art as a profession. He went 
within a year to Boston, where, in 1843-4 he 
published in the " Conner" a number of lyrics, 
and in 1847 his fir^t volume of Poemi. It was 
followed by a secf)nd of Lays and Ballads in 
1848, published at Philadelphia, whither he had 
removed in 1846. In 18 18 ho made a collection 
of specimens of tho Female Poets of America, 
and has published an edition of his own verses, 
elegantly illustrated. He has passed rome time in 
Europe with a view to tlie study of painting, and 
18 now pursuing that object witn success in 
Rome. 






SV 



Another, a father, has laid down tha book in taan. 
blcM tbam aUI Uow lar better tbli^ Uun 






A choice edition of Hr. Read*kpoenia| deUoatelT 
flkstroted by Kenny Meodowsi was mibliahea 
by Delf tnd TVabneri In London, in 1869» In 
1853 a new and enlarged edition appeared at FbU 
ladelphlA. 
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The latef«t prwluction of Vr. B<^«'l, piiWi*ho<l 
in riiilA'lilphirt in 1855, durins tlie aiitUor*s resi- 
dence in Ii.iJv, Ths ^'fl€ Piutorah U llio mo^ 
cli1»orato of his oomiH>-itioitf. It i» a fcrics of 
thirtv-KTVcn skotclios forrainp a volume of two 
lm:ia*ro<l ftiid fijty i»n;;es mostly tn blank verec 
Tlic thrvMd wliirh cnnnecU the ch:i|»tora t»>pethcr 
is tho OMii'^alitJn of a family gmup of Middle 
Pennsylvania to tlic Mi-M->i|»pi. The di-cri|rfion 
of ihi'ir c.'irly rt-idcnco ; tlio rural ni:uincrs and 
j»ur>uil'»; tho nuiural MX»ncry of their home; Uio 
plicnoMUMia of U»c sc.is*)nH ; ilic cxhihilioni of rcli- 
pious p*»htical, and focijd litV; ilio sthoul; tho 
caiii|> nioctinji;; tlie election ; Indcpcndohce Day, 
with an dcvalinj? love ihcnie in the enjra^roHient 
of a vill;i-o maiden to a |HK!tic Iotit in Europe; 
the incidentJ of tlie voy.ii:o on tlie (>hio, with fre- 
quent eplMHloa and patriotic a'^j'iration-s are all 
handled with an artist's oye for natural and luond 
beauty. Tho ho«»k prciHMits a conNiant succession 
of truthful, plea-injj imajres in llio hcailhy vein 
of the (n>ld>inilhdand IJiiwuifield-i. 

The characteri>lici wo have noted describe Mr. 
Read's j^kjuw in lii* several volumes, which liaye 
exhibited a Meady pro;frcs.s and development, in 
tho coulidcnec of the writer, in plain and nniplo 
objects, in strength of fancy and poetic culture. 

ni cLQtnre ■CSX& 
IVithin this iK>ber r^nhn of IcaflcM trees, 

The ru-'iMt 3*car inhaled t!ic dreaiiiy air, 
Like ponio tainic 1 reaper in hi* hour of ea^e. 

When all the ficldi are lyiug brown and barii 
The grnv barn«, looking from their haiy hillt 

0*cr the dim maten widening in the vales, 
Bent down the air a greeting to the mills, 

On the dull thunder of alternate flails. 

All sights were mellowed, and all sounds sub lued, 
Tlic hills seemed farther, and tho streams sang 
low; 

As in a dream, the distant woodman hewed 
His winter log with many a muffled blow. 

Th* embattled forest*, erewhile anned in goM, 
Their banner* bright with every martial hue, 

Now stood, like sonic sad beaten host of old, 
Witlidrawn afar in Timers remotest blue. 

On slumVrous wing^ the valtare tried his flight; 

The dove aearve heard hia sighing mate's eom- 
. plaint; 
And like a sUr slow drowning in the light, 

Tlie villttge ehurch-vaue seemed to (mlc and faint. 

The sentinel eoek upon the hill-side crew; 

Crow thrice, and all was stiller than before- 
Silent till some replying wanderer blew 

His alien horn, and then was heard no morc^ 

Where erst tlie jay within the elm*s tall crest 
Made gamilotifl trouble round the unfledged 
Tonng; 

And where the oriole hung her swaying nert 
By every light wind like a eenser awung; 

Where sang the noisy maaont of the eves, 
The busy iwallowi circling ever near, 

Forebodmg, as the rustie mind bdieves, 
Aa early harvest and a plenteoua year; 

Where every bird which channed the vernal feast 
Shook the iweet slumber from its wingi at mom, 

To wara Uie reapers of the rosy east. 
All now was eonglesi^ ampty, and forionk 



Alone, from out the stubble piped the i|Cei], 
And croaked the crow tliivogh all the drevy 
gloom; 

Alone the pheasant, drumming in the vale. 
Hade echo to the distaat cottage loom. 

There wa5 no bod. no bloom upon the bowers ; 

The sjiiders wove their thin shrouds night by 
nijiht; 
The thistle-down, the only ghost of flowen, 

Sailed slowly by— ^passed noiseleas out of ai^L 

Anid all tliis — in this most eheeriess air. 

And where the woodbine sheds upon the poreh 

ItK crira<on leaver, as if the year rtood there. 
Firing the floor with hid inverted tofeh— 

Amid aU this, tlie centre of the scene. 

The white-haired matron, with monotonooa tread 
Plied her swill wheel, and with her joyleas mien 

^at like a Fate, and watched the flymg thread. 

She had known sorrow. He had walked with her. 
Oft supped, and broke with her tlie ashea emst^ 

And in tiie doad leaves vtill she heard the stir 
Of his black mantle trailing in the dusL 

Whilo yet her cheek waa bright with saimDer 
bloom. 

Her country summoned, and she gave her all. 
And twice war bowed to her his sable plume; 

He gave the swonls to rest upon the waU. 

Re-gave the swor-ls— but not the hand that drew. 
Ami struck for liberty the dying blow; 

Nor him, who to his sire aitd country true 
Fell 'mid the ranks of the invading foa 

Lonj^, but not loud, the droning wheel went osi. 
Like the low murmurs of a hire at noon; 



Long, but not loud, the memory of the 
Breatlied through her iips a 



sad 



tie aone 
ana tra 



tune. 



At last the thread waa snapped, her head was 
bowed : 

Life drooped the distaff tlirough hia hands aereBO; 
And loving neighbors smoothed her careful shrood. 

While Death and Winter closed the antnnm i 



pssKsnvAicur- raoM tus yaw paaroaaL 
Fair Penniylvanial than thy midland vale% 
L3*inff *twizt hills of green, and bound aiar 
By bdlowy mountains rolling in tlie blue, 
Ko lovelier landscape meets the travdler'a eye 
Tliere Lnbonr sows and reaps hia sure rewara. 
And Peace and Plenty walk amid the glow 
And perfume of ftill gamenw I have seea 
In lands less free, less fair, but far more known. 
The streams which flow Uirough history and y 
The legendary sho res and cleave in twain 
Old Capitols and towns, dividing oft 
Great empires and esUtes of petty kings 
And princes, whose domaina lull many a fld^ 
Rustling with maise along our native WesL 
Out-measures and might put to shame I and yet 
Nor Rhine, like Bacchus erowned, and resSaif 

through 
His hills— nor Danube, marred with tyranny. 
His dull waves moaning on Hungarian shoc^ 
Nor rapid Po, his opaque waters pouring 
Athwart the fairest, fruitAilest» aad worst 
Enslaved of European lands— nor BeiiMb 
Winding uncertain through Ineonslant fi 
Are half so fair as thy broad etream wKosa Weaal 
Is gemmed with many isles, aad whoso proud ] 
Shall yet become among the names of nvon 
A synonym of beauty— Suo^ttohuBal 
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rum nuLicv cnrmca— rmon ns xcw pastoilii. 
About the chapd door, in easy groups. 
The rustic people wait Some trim Uie Bvitcfa, 
AVhile some proffnosticate of hanrests full. 
Or shake the dubious be:)d with arguments 
Sased on the winter's freauciit enow arid thaw, 
The hoavy rai:w, and sudden frosts severe. 
Some, hanpilv but few, deal scandal out, 
With look asL&nce pointing their victim. Tliesc 
Are the rank tares m every field of grain— 
Tliese are the nettles stinging unaware — 
The briars which wound and trip unliceding feet — 
The noxious vinc^, growing in every grovel 
Their touch is deadly, nnd tiicir pas^^iug breath 
Poison most venomous 1 Such have I known— 
As who'lins not? — and suffered by the contact* 
Of these the husbandman takes certain note, 
And in the proper season disinters 
Their baneful roots ; and to the sun exposed. 
The killing light of truth, leaves them to pine 
And perish in the noonday 1 'Gainst a tree, 
"With strong arms folded o*er a giant chest, 
Stands Barton, to the neighbourhood chief smith ; 
His cont, unused to auf^lit save Sunday wear. 
Grown too oppressive by the morning walk. 
Hangs on Uie droopir.g brnncb : so stands he oft 
Beside the open door, what time the share 
Is whitening at the ronring bellows* mouth. 
There, too, the wheelwright — he, the magistrate — 
In small comnmnities a man of mark — 
Stands with the smith, and holds such argument 
As the unlettered but observing can ; 
Their theme some knot of scripture hard to solve. 
And 'gainst the neighbouring bars two others fan, 
Less fit the sacred hour, discussion hot 
Of politics ; a topic, which inflamed. 
Knows no propriety of time or place. 
There Oakes, the cooner, with rough brawny hand, 
Descants at lar^ge, ana, with a noisy ardour, 
Rattles around his theme as round a cask ; 
While Hanson, heav^^-browed, with shoulders bent. 
Bent with great lifting of huge stones — ^for ho 
A mason and famed builder is — replies 
AVith tongue as sharp and dexterous as hb trowel. 
And sentences which like his hammer fall. 
Bringing the flinty fire at every blow 1 

But soon the npproacliinff parson ends in peaea 
The wordy combat, an<l all turn within. 
Awhile rough shoes, some with discordant creak. 
And Yoices clearine for the psalm, disturb 
Tbo sacred quiet, till, at last^ the veil 
Of silence wavers, scttle^ falls ; and then 
The hymn is given, and all arise and sing. 
Then follows prayer, which from the nastoi^s heart 
Flows unpretendmg, with few words devout 
Of humble thanks and askings ; not, with lungs 
Stentorian, assaulting heaven's high wall. 
Compelling grace by Tirtue of a siege I 
This done, with loving care he scans his flock; 
And opes the sacred volume at the text 
"Wide IS his brow, and full of honest thought— 
Love his rocation, truth is all his stock. 
"With these he strires to guide, and not perplex 
IVith words sublime nnd empty, ringing oflt 
Host musically hollow. All nis faets 
Are simple, broad, sufficient for a world! 
He knows them well, teaching but what he known 
Ha never strides through metaphysie mists. 
Or takes false greatness becansa seen through fogs; 
Kor leads Vnid brambles of thick argumant 
Till all admire tha wit which brings them thxoufhx 
Kor e'er caMiyt» la sermon or In prayer. 
To share tlia bearer^a thought; nor striTes to maka 
The smallest of his eongrrgatlon losa 
Ona fiimpea of hetTaa, to cast It on Uia priait 



Such simple course, in these ambitious times. 

Were worthy imitation ; in these days. 

When bnuon tinsel bears the palm from worth. 

And trick and inertness take the sacred desk ; 

Or some coarse thundcrer, armed with doctrines 

new, 
Aims at our faith a blow to fell an ox — 
Swinging his sledge, regardless where it strikes, 
Or what demolishes — well pleased to win 
By either blows or noise I — A modern seer, 
Crying destruction ! and, to prove it true, 
Walking abroad, for demolition armed. 
And. boldly levelling where he cannot build I 

The service done, the congregation rise. 
And with a frcsliness glowing in their hearts, 
And quiet strength, the .benison of prayer. 
And wholesome admonition, hence depart 
Some, loath to go, within the graveyard loiter. 
Walking among the mounds, or on the tombs, 
llaiipjing, like j»ictured grief beneath a willow. 
Bathing the iitseriptions witli tlieir tears; or here. 
Finding the earliest violet, like a drop 
Of heAvcn*8 anointing blue upon the dead. 
Bless it with mournful pleasure ; or, perchar.ee, . 
With careful hands, recall the wanderii.g vino. 
And teach it where to creep, and where to bear 
Its future epitaph of flowers. And there. 
Each with a separate grief, and some with tears. 
Ponder the sculptured lines of consolation. 
** The chrysalis is here — ^the soul is flown. 
And waits thee in the gardens of the blest P 
** Tlie -nest is cold nnd empty, but the bird 
Sings with its loving mates in Paradise !" 
*• Our hone was planted here — it blooms in heaven T 
" She walks the azure field, 'mid dews of bliss. 
While 'mong the thorns our feet still bleed in thisT 
** This wan the fountain, but thesnnds are dry — 
The waters have exhaled into the sky!" 
" The li<itcnii!g ShcT»herd heard a voice forlorn, 
And found the lamD, by tliorns and brambles torn, 
And placed it in his breast I Then wherefore 
mourn f " 

Such are the various lines; and, while they read, 
Methinks 1 hear sweet voices in the air, 
And winnowing of soft, invisible wings. 
The whisperings of angels breathing peace I 

FREDERICK I^ COZZENfi, 

TnE author of numerous popular fetches in the 
EnickcrlKHrker and Putnain^s Magazines, is a no- 
tivo of Now York City. He early became engaged 
in mercantile life, and is at present a leading wine- 
mcrchnnt 

In 18o3 ho published a volnme of sketches in 
prose nnd vers»e entitled PrUmatm^ hu Hichard 
Eaywards. It was tostcAiriy illostrated from de- 
signs by Elliott, Diiricy, Keii&ett, Hidu, and Ro«- 
siter. lie has since written a scries of sketches 
for Piitnam^s Monthly, humorously desoriptivo of 
a cockney residenoe in the country, under the title 
of 7%a Sianwtarati Papery which are annoanced 
for pubbcation in a Tolome by Derby. 

Mr. Cozzcns is also the author of a very pie** 
sant misoellnny published iu conDexion with hi* 
bttsliiesS|entitle(iriUTr(fii#Pras«. In addition to 
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tnncYi informAtlon on the important topic of the Up with the pine tree heimert Our galUni Pue- 

native culture of tlie grape, it U enlivened bj con stands 

nuiiiy clever e^xxH and sketches in tSie range of Amid tlic plaoging shells and shot, and plaato it 



practical ic8thetie«. 

BCVKKB BILL ; AX OLIHtIMB BAM.4B. 

It WAA a starry night in Juno ; the air was soft and 

W'hc:i the ** minuto-moir from Cambridge came, and 

(rntliercd on the bill : 
BeiK'uth us lay the t>lecpiiig town, around us frowned 

the fleet. 
But the pu!!«e of freemen, not of slaver, within our 

b<»'M»ms beat; 
Ai:(1 every heart rose high with hope, as fearlef^ly 

we paid, 
•• Wc will be numbered with the free, or numbered 

with the deodr 
** Bring out the line to mark the treneh, and stretch 

it on the sward !** 
Tlie trench is marked— the tools are brought — ^we 

II Iter not a m*ord, 
But slack our guns, then fall to work, with mattock 

niid with sfuitle, 
A thousand men with sinewy arms, and not a sound , 



with his hands; 
Up with Uie shout I for PomAX eomes- upon hia 

reeking bay. 
With bloody spur and foamy bit, in haste to join the 

fray; 
And PoMiaoT, with his snow-white hain^ and fiiee 

all flush and ^weat, 
Unscathed by Freuch and Indian, wears a youthful 

glory yet 
But thou, whose soul b glowing in the summer ci 

thy years, 
Unvanquishable WAamsx, thon (the youngest of thy 

l>eers) 
Wert born, and bred, and shaped, and made to net a 

patriot*s part. 
And dear to us tliy presence b as heart's blood to tho 

hcarti 
i Well may ye bark, ye British wolves I with leaders 



such as they, 
Not one will foil to follow where they choose to lead 

the way — 
As once berore, scarce two months since, we followed 



on your track, 
!•» made : j And with our rifles marked the road ye took in 



So still wore we, the stars beneath, that scarce a 

whis^pcr fell; 
We heard the rcd-coaCs musket click, and heard him 

cry, " Airs well T 
And here and there a twinkling port, reflected on the 

deep, 
In many a wavy shadow sliowed tlieir sullen gunt 

a deep. 
Sleep on, thou bloody hireling crew I in carelcsi 

shmibor lie ; 
The trench is growing broad and deep, the breast- 
work broad and hi^ch : 
No striplings we, but bear the arms that held the 

French in check. 
The drum that beat at Louisburg, and tlmndered in 

Quebec 1 
And thou, whose promise is deceit, no more thy word 

we'll trust, 
Tlwu butcher Gaoe! thy power and thee well hnm- 

blo in the dust ; 
Thou and thy tory minister have boasted to thy 

brood, 
"The lintels of tlie faithful shall be sprinkled with 

our bhtod V* 
But though these walls those lintels be, thy seal is 

all in vain : 
A thotiMind freemen shall rise up for every freeman 

slain ; 
And when o'er trampled crowns and thrones they 

rai^ the mighty shout. 
This soil their Palestine shall be; their altar this 

redoubt: 
See how the mom is breaking I the red ii in the 

sky; 
Tlie mist is creeping from the stream that floats hi 

silence bv ; 
The Lively't bull looms through the fog, and they 

our works have spied. 
For the ruddy flash and loundshot part In thunder 

from her fide; 
And the Falcon and the CerBems make every bosom 

thkill, 
With gun and shell, and dram and bdl, and boat- 
swain's whistle shrill ; 
But deep and wider grows the treneh, as spade and 

mattook ply, 
Fdr wo have to eope with fearfUl odds, and tlie time 

la drawing nigh I 



Uck. 
Ye slew a siek man in his bed; ye slew with hands 

accursed, 
A mother nursing, and her blood fell on tlie babe she 

nursed ; 
By their own doors our kinsmen feU and perished in 

the strife ; 
But as m*e hold a hireling's cheap, and dear a free- 
roan's life. 
By Tanner brook, and Lincoln bridge, before the abut 

of sun, 
Wo took the recompense we claimed — a score for 

every one I 
llarkl from the town a trumpet 1 The barges at tbo 

wharf 
Are crowded with the living freight — and now tbeyVe 

pushing oif ; 
With clash and glitter, trump and drum, in all Ha 

bright army. 
Behold the splendid sacrifice move slowly o'er Um 

bay! 
And stni and still tlie bargee fill, and BtUl aeroes th« 

deep. 
Like thunder-clouds along the sky, the hostile trann- 

ports sweep; 
And now they're forming at the Point — and now the 

lines advanee: 
We see beneath the sultry son their polished b^f»- 

nets glance; 
We hear a-near the throbbing drum, the bugle ehal^ 

lenge ring ; 
Qnick bursts, and loud, tlie flashing clood, and roHi 

from wins to wing; 
But on the height our bulwark stands, tremendous fai 

its gloom. 
As ■nlleu as a tropie sky, and silent at a tonK 
And so we waited till we saw, at scarce tea liflea* 

length, 
Tlie old vindictive Bazon splte^ in all ita atubborm 



When sudden, flash on flash, aroond tlie Jagged i 

part bunt 
From every goa the livid 11(^1 vpoa tiM fe*- 

aeeurst: 
Then quailed a monnreVa might before a free b or a 

people'aire; 
Ihen drank the award the vetenui'a lifob where ivaii^ 

thejeonanlsflri^ - 
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Then, stnggered by the ihot^ wo saw their norried 

coIumuB reel, 
An<l fall, as falls the bearded r^'c beneath the reaper** 

steel: | 

And then arose a mighty shout that might have 

wnked the dead, 
** Hurrah ! they run I the field is \i on t" ** Ilurnili I 

the foe is fled !" 
And every man hath dropped his gun to eluteh a | 

r.eiglibor's hand, j 

As his heart kept praying all the while for Home an J : 

Native Land. | 

Thriec on that day we stood the thoek of thrice a 

thoiifund foes. 
And thrice that day within our lines the shout of 

victory rose ! 
And though our swift fire slackened then, and red- 
dening in the skies, 
We saw, from Ciiarlc:>town*s roofs and walls, the 

flnmy columns rise ; 
Tot while wc had a cartridge left, we still main- 
tained tlie fight, 
Kor gained the foe one foot of ground upon that 

blood-btdined height. 
"What though for us no laurels bloom, nor oVr the 

nameless brave 
Ko sculptured tronhy, scroll, nor hatch, records a 

warrior-grave! 
What though the day to us was lostl Upon that 

deathless page 
The everlasting charter stands, for every land and 

age I 
For man hath broke his felon bond», and east them 

in the dn^-, 
, And claimed his heritage divine, and justified tlie 

trust ; 
While through his rifted prison-bars tlie hues of 

freedom pour 
O'er every nation, race, and cMme, on every sen and 

shore. 
Such glories as the patriarch viewed, when 'mid tljc 

darkest skies, 
He saw above a ruined world the Bow of Promise 

rise. 

OEOROE WILLIAM CUBTI& 
George William Ccktis is a native of Provi- 
dence, R. I., where he was bom in 1824, His 
mndfjither, on the mother's wde, was James 
Barnll, remcmborcd ns an eminent Rhode Island- 
er, end for his Senator's speech in Congress on 
the Alis^nri Compromise Bill. He died at 
Wasliington, nnd is buried there in the Con- 
gressional ccmetcr}*. 

At six years of nge young Curtis wa^ i>lnce<l at 
fch(x)l near Boston, and there remaine<l until he 
was eleven. He returned to Providence, pnr^ 
suing liiM Ftudies till he was fifteen, Avhcn his 
father, George Curtis, removed with his familv 
to Kew York. In a pleasant article in I^1tnamVl 
Magazine, with the title Sea from Shore^ our 
autiior has given an imaginative reminiscence of 
his early impressions of Providence, then in tlie 
decay of Its large India tradc.*^ Of late years 
manufactories and machine shops bare anpphint- 
ed the qnaint old stores QMn many of the docks; 
but the town, at the head of the Karraghansctt 
bay, is fiirtnnate In its situation, upon a hill at 
the oonflnence of two ri^'crs, sloping to the cast, 
west, and south; and the stately houses <tf its 
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earlier merchants njion the accent towards the 
sonth, form as fine a cluster of resideuoes as are 
seen in ony uf our cities. 

hi New York onr author was smitten with the 
love of trade, and deserted his bo<^)ks for a rear to 
tervc in a large foreign imi>ortiDg hon^e. Though 
not without its advantages, the pursuit was aban- 
d<med at the end of that time, nnd the clerk be- 
came again n student, continuing with tutors 
until ho was eighteen, when, in a ^j»irit of idyllic 
enthusiaMu, he took part in the Bn»ok Farm A?- 
tociation in West Hoxbury, Ma'-s. He remaine<T 
there a year and a half, enjoying the n<»vel ex- 
periences of nature and the friendship of his cul- 
tivated a^^sociates, and still looks bock upon the 
period as a pleasurable pastoral episode of his 
life.* 

From Brook Farm and its agricnltural occupa- 
tions, after a winter in New York, being still 
enamored of the conntrj', he went to Concord, 
in Massachusetts, and lived in a farmer^s family, 
working hard ui)on the farm and taking his share 
of the usual fortunes of farmers' hovf — with a 
very unusual ]jrivnte accompaniment of his own, 
in the sense of poetic enjoyment, unless the poet 
BhH>mfiehVs Farmer's Boy l»e taken as the stand- 
ard. At C«mcord ho saw something of Emerson, 
much of Hawthorne, who had taken up his resi- 
dence there afti-r the Bn)ok Farm adventure, and 
a little of ller.ry.Tlioreau, and of the poet William 
Fllery Clmuning. It was at this thiio tliot Emer- 
son tried the formation of a club out of the indi- 
vii2ual "uni lubablc " elements of the philosophic 
j'crsonages in the neighborhood, which Mr. Curtis 
li:.8 pleasantly described in the Homes of Ameri- 
can Authors.t 

During these years, Mr. Curtis was constantly 
studying and perfecting himself in the various 
occo'mi)lishnientsof literature, and after two sum- 
mers and A winter passed in Concord, he sailed for 
Europe in Angnst, 1846. He landed nt Marseilles, 
and proceeding along the coast to Genoa, Leghorn, 
and Florence, passed the winter in Rome in the so- 
ciety of the American artists then resii'ent there, 
Crawford, Hicks Kensett, Crnnch, Terry, and 
Freeman. In the spring he travelled through 
southern Italy and reached Venice in August. 
At Milan he met Mr. George S. Hillard and the 
Rev. Frederic H. Hedge, and crossed the Stelvio 
with them in the autunm into Germonv. There 
he matrietilated at the University of Berlin, and 
8])ent a portion of his time in travel, visiting 
every part of Germany and making the tour of 
the iDanulte into Hungary as far as Pesth. He 
was in Berlin during the revolutionary Fcenes of 
March, 1848. I1ie next winter he pasFcd in 
Paris, wan in Switzerland in the snnmer, and in 
the following autunm crossed into Ita?y, and went 
to Sieily from Naples. He made the tour cf the 
island, and visited Malta and the East, returning 
to America in tlie summer c^ 1850. 

• 9nmo Airf her mention of Ibis peenlter sfikir will b^ foQiid 
In tlio notice of Hawihoinc. In lU prefkM to the Bltlbsdsls 
ItoDianec, Hawthorne eaili npoa C*urtto to brcoDM the bit* 
tnrian of the rettUmcnt— ** Even the brillfaint Hown^ll nlfht 
fliid M rich a thcroo la hit yoathfal renilnfeoi-neM or Brook 
Faun, ard a mora aovel one.— elo»e at band an It Ilea,— tbaa 
IboFr wbkh ba baa ftaca mada to dMut a pHgrhncga to raek, 
la 8rtla nnd alonir the eutrrnt of tba Klla.** 

t Ytia r«|>eni rt Mr. Cnrtta la tbia vvhmi^ pabNtbad by 
Pvtnam In Vtn. arc tba akatcbea af EaMneaTl^wCf^iM 
UaaiborM^ living^ Danarafl, wad" 
igitized I 
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In the nntiiiim of thnt rear he prepared the 
l^iU NoUb of an Jloitatlji^ imidi of wliicli was 
written, as it stands ii|n>ii the Nile. During the 
winter ho was connoctctl with the Tribune news- 
paper, and the following season the Note* were 
published by the ]IarpcT9 and by Bcritlcy in Lon- 
don. In the Fununer of 1851 % travelling tonr 
fiirni-shod Ivttcrs from the fashionable watering- 
places to the Tribune^ and the autumn and winter 
were spent in Providence, where a second series 
of E:\*?tcrn reminiscences and sketches — The JlO" 
toadji in Sj/na — was written, which was pub- 
lished by the Ilariiers tlie next F]iring, and tlio 
same publishing season the Tribune letters wore 
rewritten and printed, with illustrations by £en- 
sett, in the volume entitldl Lotui Eating. 

Returning to Kew York in the autumn of 
1852, he became one of tlio original editors of 
Putnam^s Monthly, and wrote the series of satiric 
sketches of society, the Pot'phar Paperg^ which 
were collected in a volume in 1853. Besides the 
Potiphar Paper*, he has written nnmerous arti- 
cles for Putnam^s Magazine, including several 
poetical es^avs, in the character of A simple- 
minded merchant*s clerk, with his amiable, com- 
mon-sense wife Pruo for a heroine. Dinner 
Ttmey 2Iy Cltateaux^ and Sea/roiH Sh4>re^ Kdong 
to this series. 

He has also written for.IInrpcrs* Magaano a 
picturesque liist4)rical p4i|ier on KoK'port,* some 
tales of fuHliiouable society by Smyttiei Jr., and 
other papera. 

In the wint4>r of 1868 he took the field as a 
popular lecturer with suoooss in different parts 
of the country. 

In 1854 he deHvered a poem before a litenuy 
society At Brown University, a^ Providence. 

It is understood that Mr. Curtts is at present 
(1855) engaged upon a life of Mchcmct Ali: a 
topic whicn will test his diligence and powers In 
a now deportment of oompositloo. 

• Is flM awnbOT Ibr Aiieit, taSl 



A motion from the vlTer i 

Cl'If f d the »moAth lercl, I 

Hf •ballop thronrb the »tar«trov 

Until another nlsUt In nisht 

I entered, fnmi ino clenrer Mt, 

laibovercd vanlts of idUnr'dl'alnx • 

Uoniboldt. the only eosroopolitnn and a poct» £- 
vides the earth by beauties, and eetebrotes as deareit 
to him, and first foacinatin^ him to travel, the cfi- 
mate of palms. The palm is the type of the tropieii 
and when the great Alexander inarched trimnphing 
throtiirh India, aome llindoo, suspecting the sweeC«i 
secret of Brama, distilled a wine from the p^m, 
the gloriotis phantasy of whose iutoscotioa no poet 
recordu 

I knew A nalm-tree upon Capri. It stood in select 
society of stiining fig-leaves and IuHtods denndera; 
it overhung the baleonv, and so looked, far orer-lesa- 
ing, down upon tlie bfne Mediterranean. Throc^ 
the dre.im-mi5ts of southern Italian noons, it looked 
up the broad bay of Naples and saw vague Ve su T i n s 
molting away; or at sunset the isles of the Syrens^ 
whereon they singi'ig sat, and wooe<l Ulysses as ho 
wen*: ; or in tlie full May moonlight the oranges of 
Sfirreuto shone across it, great and golden, pcrma- 
nont planers of that deliciom dark. And from tho 
Sorreitto where T.i<90 was bora, it looko<l across to 
plca«ant Po$yUp|>o, where Virgil b buried, and to 
stntcly Ischio. Ihe polm of Capri saw all that was 
faire>t and most famous in the bay of Napleai 

A wandering |x>ct, whom I knew — $a;:g a sweet 
song to the palm, as he dreamed iu the moonlight 
upon thnt bolconv. But it was only the free-^masoniy 
oi sympathy. It was only syllabled moonshine. 
For the palm was a poet too, and all palms are 
poets. 

Yet when I nsked the bard what the pahn-tree 
sang in its melancholy measures of waving, he told 
me that not Vesuvius, nor the Syrens^ nor Sorrento^ 
nor Tafso, nor Virgil, nor stately Ischia, nor oU the 
broad blue beauty of Naples bay, was the theme of 
that suiging. But partly it sang of a river for ever 
flowing, and of cloudless skies, oud green fields thsit 
never failed, and tlie mournful musio of wateiw 
wheels, and the wild monotony of a tropical life — 
and partly of the yellow silenee of the l>esert, and 
of drear solitudes inaceessible, and of wandering 
caravans, ond lonely men. Then of gardens oveiw 
hanging rivers, that roll gorgeous-shored throii|»h 
Western fancies — of ffardens in Bagdad watered bj 
tlie Euphrates and the Tigris^ whereof it was the 
fringe and d.irling ornament—of oases in those sere 
sad deserts where it overfountained fountains^ and 
every leaf was blessed. More tlian all, of tlie great 
Orifut tuirersolly, where no ti-ee was so abundant^ 
so loved, and so beautifnL 

When I lay under that palm-tree in Capri la the 
May moonlight, ray ears were opened, and I heard 
all that the poet had told me of its soo^ 

Perhaps it was because I eame from Roine, where 



the holy week eomes into the jear as Christ entered 
Dsalem, over pslma For in the magniflcecee of 



Jerusalem, 



St Peter^s, all the pomp of the most pomnow of 
human institutions is on one day eharoeterea by the 
palm. The Pope borne npoa his throne, as is no 
other monarch,— with wide-waving Flabella attend- 
ant, moves, blessing tlie erowd through the greet 
nave. All tlie reddegged cardinals follow, eaea ef 
whose dresses would build a ehapel, so eoslly are 
they, and the erimson-crowned Greek patriarsh with 
lonff silken black beard, and the crew of motley 
whieh the Roman clergy is, crowded after ia shinfa^ 
splendor. 

No ceremony of imperial Rome had heea meti 
impesbg, and never wttaessed ia a temple asere taa* 
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pcriol But pope, patriarcli, canlinals, bishops, 
:ini1>as«a4lon, nnd all the lesser glories, bore palm 
brsiiiches in their hntida. Kot veritable nnlra 
brttTielies, but their imitation in turned yellow 
TTood; and all through Koine that ilar, the palm 
l>ra:ich TTos waving nnd hai.ging. Who eoula i:ot ' 
j^e^ Its beauty, even in the turned yel!o'w wood? j 
Who did not feel it was a sacred tree as well as { 
romantic t 

For i>a]ni branches were strewn before Je«ns as he . 
rode into Jerusalem, and for ever, si nee, the j^alm : 
symbolizes peace. AMierever a grove of palms 
xravcs in Uie low moonlight or starlight win<£ it is 
tl&e celestial choir chanting peace on earth, good- 
xf\W to men. Therefore is it the foliage of the old 
religious pictures^ Mary sits under a palm, and the 
Miiiits converse under palm:$, and the prophets 
prophesy in their slmde, and chcrubi float with 
palnit over the Martyr's ngor.y. Xor among pic- 
tures is tliere any more beautiful than Correggio*s I 
Flight into Tgypt, wherein tltc golden-haired angels 
put aside the p:;l:n branches, and smile suni.ily 
through, upon the lovely Mother and the lovely cliild 
The \y(klm i* the chief tree in religious remem- 
brance nnd rel!gioi!S art. It is the chief tree m ro- 
mnnce and |H>etry. But its scLtiment is always 
£a5toni, and it always yearns for the East In the 
West it is an exile, and pines in the most sheltered 
garde::8L Amoi-.g Western growths in the Western 
air, it is as uus'pb.ered as Ilafiz in a temperance 
Focietv. Yet of nil Western Fhores it is hajtpiest 
in Sicily; for Sicily is oidv a bit of Africa drifted 
xrestwarti ^ There is a soft Southern strain in the 
li^ieilian skies, and the j^alms drink its sunshine like 
dew. ViH>n the tntpieal plain behind Palenno, 
among the sun-suckii:g aloes, and the thick, shape- 
less cactuses, like elephants and rhinoceroses en- 
chanted into foliage, it grows ever gladly. For the 
aloe is of the Ea^t, and the prickly pear, and upon 
tliat plain the Saracens have been, and the palm 
aeea tne Arabian arch, and the oriental sign-manual 
•tamped upon the land. 

In the Villa Serra di Falco, witliin sound of tlie 
reapers of Palermo, there is a palm beautiful to 
behold. It is like a Georgian slave in a pacha's 
linrcem. Softly shielded from eager winds, gently 
throned upon a slope of richest green, fringed with 
brilliant ond fragrant flowers, it stands separate and 
peculiar in the odorous ganlen air. Yet it droops 
and saddens, and bears no^ fruit Vain is the 
exquisite environment of foreign fancieai Tlie poor 
•lave has na choice' but life. Care too tender will 
not suffer it to die. Pride and admiration surround 
it with the best beauties, and feed it upon tlie 
wannest sun. But I heard it sigh as 1 parsed. A 
wind blew warm from the East, and it lifted its 
anus hopelessly, and when the wind, love-laden 
with the most* subtile sweetness, lingered, loth to 
fly, the palm stood motionless upon its little green 
niour d, and the flowers were so fresh and fair— and 
tJie leaves of the trees so deeply hued, and the native 
frrjt so gidden and glad upon the boughs— thot the 
rtiJl worm garden air seemed only the silent, volup- 
tnoua sadness of tlie tree ; and bad I been a poet 
my heart would have melted in song for the proud, 
|Mi;h.g palm. 

Bnt the palms are not only poets in the West, 
Ihev ore prophets as weU. lliey are like heralds 
■ent forth upt»n the farthest ixMnts to eelebrate to 
the traveller the glories they foreshow. Like si>ring 
birds they sing a summer unfading, and climes 
wbera Time wears the year as a queen a rosary of 
diammida The mariner, eastward-sailins, hears 
tidings from the ehanes palms that hai;ff a.oKg the 
soatMiB ItaUw slwrs. Thoy call out to him scrow 



the glenming calm of a Mo.'Itcrranean noon, ''Then 
hai>ny mariner, our *-ouls s;.il with tliee." 

ihe first palm un«loes the Wc-*t, '1 ho Queen of 
Sheba and the Princess bhemselnihar look then upon 
the most Solomon of Uowadji^n. So far the Onent 
hns come— not in great glory, not handM>mely, but 
OS Roiuo came to Britain in Uoman soldiers. Tlie 
crown of inii>erial glory flittered yet and oidy 
upon the seven hills, but a single ray hnd penetrated 
the northern night — :uid wliat tlie golden house of 
Kcro WAS to a Briton couteniplating a Roman soldier, 
is the Enst to the Ilowadji fifr^t beholding a palm. 

At Alexandria you are among them. Do not 
decry Aloxnndria ns all IIowa<lji do. To my eyes it 
was the illuminated initial of the oriental chapter. 
Certainly it reads like its hendii j; — *»ainels, mosques, 
bazaars, turbans, baths, ai-.d chibouques: and tlie 
whole East rows out to vou, in the turbnued ar.d 
flutter! I ig-robed rascul wlio officiates as your pilot 
and moors you in the shadow of p:dms under the 
]>aeha*s garden. Malign Alexandria no more, 
although you do have your choice of camels or 
omnibuses to gpo to your hotel, for when you are 
there and trying to 'dine, the wild-eycd Bedoueeii • 
whoservesyuu, will fend you deep into the desert by 
ma5(nieradi!.g costume a:id his eager, restless eye, 
lookr.gas if he would momently spring through the 
wii:dow, and plunge into the desert depths, fliefe 
Bciloueen or Arab servants ere like rtccds of iht 
sun for enrringe horse& They fly, girt with wild 
fascination, fc»r what will they do next! 

As yon donkey out of Alexandria to Pompey's 
Pillar, you will pnss a beautiful garden of palms, 
and by sunset nothing is so natural as to see only 
those trees. Yet the fascination is lasting. The 
poetry of the first exiles you saw, does not periih 
m the presence of the nation, for those exiles stood 
beekonuig like angels at the gate of Paradise, sor- 
rowfully ushering you into the glory wlience them- 
selves were outcasti for ever : — and as you euriouslr 
looked in p.ns«ing, yon eouM not believe that their 
song wss trnth, and that the many would be as 
beautiful as the one. 

Thenceforward, in the land of Egypt, palms are 
perpetual Tliey are the oily foliM^e of the Kile, 
for we will not harm the mcnlcsty ufa few Mimosas 
and Sycamores by foolish claims. Tliey are the 
shade of the mud villages, mnrkii.g tlieir site in the 
landteipe, so that the grouj)s m palms are the 
number of villages. They frii.ge the shore and the 
horizon. The sun sets golden behind them, and 
birds sit swir.gir.g np4>Q their boughs and float 
glorious among their trunks ; on the ground beneath 
are flowers; the sugsi-caue u not harmed by the 
ghostly shade nor ti.e tobacco, and tlie yellow 
flowers of the cotton-] lant star its dusk at evening. 
The children yiiay under them, and the old men 
crone and smoke, the donkeys grase, the surly bison 
and tlie conceited camels repose. Tlie old Bible 
jtictures are eeaselesslT painted, but with softer, 
clearer colors than in tbe venerable book. 

The palm-srove is always enchante<i If it stretch 
inland too aUnrirglT, ana yon run ashore to stand 
under tiie bending boughs to share the pence of the 
doves Bwiirging in tlie golden twilisht, and to make 
yourself feel more scriptnrally, at least to sarround 
younelf with sacred emblems, having small other 
nope of a share in the beauty of holiness — ^yet you 
will never reach the grove. You will gain the 
trees, but it is not the grove you faneicd— thsi 
golden gloom will never be gained— it is an endless 
£1 Dorado gleamicg along these slioreiL The 
separate columnar trunks ray out in foliage aboT% 
I bnt there is no shade of a grorsb no privaey of a 
: wood, eiecpt. Indeed, .Ifl^i^OOgfe 
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A p€\r%cf «f gbriMM ngbt 
Ea^K »ingU tr<^ ba« a little •hft«l« t!tat the bum 
•tandi-if; nt wj<le c&«e cab ncrcr civat-! the shiiJy 
•olittulr. m ithout which there i« no trrorc 

Ijut the eye nerer wearier of p \\:\n more tlwri th« 
ear of »ini»iiig bir>K Sulitnry tlicy »tA;id upon th€ 
•and. or ujton the level, fertile luaJ iii groapt, irith 
A gi noe And dignity that no tree snrp:;^^^ Very 
•ou;i the eye Ik'I.oMs in their ft»rin4 the onpi ..d 
ly|>e of the coluiiitJ4 vhioh it will af'orwArd ad.iixre 
i'l t!ie tomMK"^ Alniu»t the fir«-t pahn i« Architecto- 
rsil'.y »iti: .votive, eren iti th«*e Western pArdene^- 
Imtto arti-tt liviig among thorn and teinrg only 
tliotui Mcn*t lia:ids are iii»t dolu-nte in the early 
U'*f^, awd the fonntain fiiriioM of tiie ttalnru it not 
very fl«>wiii<;ly fashioned in the capitals, but in the 
flowery pcifootion of the Parthruon the palm 
triu:nph< Hie formi of tMo«e eolumns cwneiirom 
IVNpt, and that which wiM the »U5pi«*ion of the 
curhcr worker*, was tlie «utcf5« of wore dt-licn'e 
«Ic«i.;:n:t<*. So is the |vahn iiiwound wiih our art 
and |H>ctry ond religion, and of all trce^ woull the 
llnw.ulji be A palm, wide- waviig peace and ph'nty, 
a»d feeling ia kin to the Parthcuoa and ika;>haei8 
picttirea. 

FK.VKCIS PABKMAX. 
FnANcis Parcm AX, the son of anosti.'omed clerpy- 
inan f>f the 8.11110 name, wa? born in Boston on the 
sixtcv'Mlh of .September, 1823. After completing 
his collegiate course nt Ilarvanl in 1844, lie ina'le 
n ti>ur across the Prairies, the results of which 
Were given to the public in abcries of pa}icra, The 
Ongon Trail^ publislied in the Knickerbocker 
M.'i;::izine, and aftcrwnnls collected in a volume 
>viih tlio title, S\'etchc9 <^ Prairie and Bodtjf 
Jlountain L\fe, 



(he War pf the JHorth Amerlcm TrTjct offrhut 
the EngltMh Colon aaflertke ComqvettofCan'sda, 
appcnred in aa octavo volmiM in 1 851 . Tho w*iik 
attracted attention by its individuality of «ab- 
jecf, rvsjicct by its evidences of tlxorcm*rh invwu- 
eatioa, nnd poimlnrity by iu iitmiry merita. 
Mr. P:irkman at once attained a fon^iiiost ran^ as 
a historian. His rolaine is written in a dear, 
animitted tone, giving in its pcgea dne piumi- 
Kv^nce to the pictur<.-s4ine soenciy as well as tbt 
dmtiiatie action of its topic. 

Mr. P:irkinan is at present occnpied in the 
prviKinition of a Ilijstory of French I)i^covefy and 
C\>Ionization in North America, a subject weH 
adapUid to his powers. 







Mr. P^kman next occupied himself withhi<to- 
rical ooinposition. Familiar with actual Indian 
life on and beyond the frontier, he natursdly 
turned his attention to the luany pictnresime 
■cones of a similar oharaotcr In our annuls, lie 
Miected a sul^eot of limited scope, and on ootn- 
liarativdy virgin gmutML 

The itiMterp o/the Conepiraeif e/P^^Ulae^ end 



We tora to a region of which, as yet, we have 
caught but transii'ut glimpses; a regioa whidi ts 
oar forefathers leenied remote and straoge, as to w 
the mountain atrongholdi of the Apaehea» or the 
wastei of farthest Oregon. The eouatry of the Illi- 
nois was chiefly embraced within the Ixrandarics «f 
the state which now retains the name. Thitherward, 
from the eest, the we>t, and the north, three mighty 
riven rolled their tributary waten ; while cocuitlesi 
icnaller »trcatns---nnAUer only in eomparisoo — tra- 
verse I the land with a watery networl:, imprognatiag 
the warm M>il wit!i exuberant fecundity. Fiosn the 
eastward, the Ohio — I^ Belle Riviere— punsued its 
windings for more than a thousand miles. Toe 
Mississippi descended from the distant north; while 
from its lountains in the west, three tlioomad miles 
away, the Mtttouri poured its torrent towards the 
same common centre. Bom among monntaint, Cra^- 
less even now, except by tlie adventurous footstep 
of the trapper, — uurtured amid the liowUng et 
beaits and the war-cries of savages^ never lileat ia 
that wilderness, — ^it holds its angry eonne throagh 
sun-seorehed deserts, among towers and palaces^ the 
architecture of no human hand, amoug lodges of 
barbarian hordes, and herds of bison blackening the 
prairie to the horiaon. Fierce, reckless, headstrong, 
exuUiiig in its tumultuous force, it plays a thooaaad 
freaks of wanton |)Ower; bearing away forests from 
its shores, a:id planting the:n, with roots uppermost^ 
in its quicksa:i<u ; sweeping olF islands, and reboihl- 
ing them; frothing and'ragiug in foam andwhiii> 
pool, and, Sffoin, gliding wiUi dwindled current 
along its san*^ channel. At len^^ dark with nr> 
cur^d fury, it pours its muddy tide into the rduc 
tant Mis?ia«ip|iL That majestic river, drawiug file 
fn-»m the pure fountains of the north, wandering 
among emerald prairies and wood-crowned bloffi, 
lo<es all its earlier charm with this unhallowed 
union. At firsts it shrinks, as with repugnance, and 
along tlie same channel the two streams flow side by 
side, with uniningled watersi But the disturbing 
power prevails at length; and the united tocreol 
t>enrs onward^ in its might* boiling up from the 
bill torn, whirling in many a vort», flooding ito 
s!iores with a malign deluge fraught with pestlknes 
and fever, and burying forests in its depths to ioaMue 
t!ie heedless voyager. Mightiest among river% it ii 
the connecting link of adverse climates and eea- 
trasted races ; and while at its northern sonree the 
furclad Indian sliivers in tlie eold,— where itmla^ks 
with the ocean, tlie growth of the tropics •pns0 
along its banks, and the pantiaf negro eoela lui 
limbs la its rcfresliing watera 

To these great rivers and their tributary stroami 
the country of the Illinois owed Its wealth, its ginsiy 

Srniries, nnd tlis stately woo«]s that flourished oa Hi 
tcp, rich soil. This pruliflc land teemed witli lila 
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It waa m hnnici^t parftdiMi Peer gprtacd od iU 
meadows. The elk trooped in li;-rd9, like emindrons 
of cnvalry. In t!ic still iuorRiT:g, o:ie ini(?ht hear the 
clatter of their ar.tlord f*»r half a mile over the dewy 
prairie. Cotnitlcds bison ronmcd the plains, iiiii.(( in 
grave procc^*iou to drink at the rivers, plunging and I 
snorting nniong the rnpi<U and qnicksiinds, rolling ■ 
their huge bulk on the grass, or rushing n|>on cadi * 
other in hot encounter, like clia:npions under sh.iold. ' 
Tlie wildcat glared from the thicket; the raccoon 
thrust his funy eonnteuance from the hollow tree, ' 
ond the opossum »wuiig, head downward^, from tlio 
overhanging bough. • 

With the opeiiii.g spring, when the forests arc ' 
Luddiug into leaf, and the prairies gcnnued with ! 
flowers; when a warm, fiint haze re3ts upon tlio i 
landscapc-T-then heart and senses are intlu ailed : 
with luxurious beauty. The shrubs and wild fruit- 
trees, fluslied wiih pale red blossoms, and tlic small 
clustering flowers of gra|)c-Tines, wliioh choke Uie 
gi^ntie trees with Laovoon writ!iiiigs, fill the forest 
with their rich perfume. A fow days later, and a ; 
cloud of Tcnlure oTen»hadt>ws the land, while birds ; 
innumerable sing beneath its canopy, and brighten 
its sliadcs with their glancing hue-% " 

Yet this western paradise is not free from the 
curse of Adam. Tlie Dcneficent sun, which kindles 
into life so many forms of loveliness and beauty, 
fails not to entzender venom and death from the rank 
slime of pestilential sw.-mip and ninrsli. In some 
•tngnact pool, buried in the jungle-like depths of the 
forest, where the hot and liieleVs water reeks with 
exhalations, the water-snake bosks by the margin, or 
winds his checkered length of loathsome beauty 
across the sleepy surface. From beneatii the rotten 
carcass of some fallen tree, the moccason thrusts out 
Ilia broad flat head, ready to dart on the intruder. 
On the dry, sun-scorched prairie, the rattlesnake, a 
more geneious enemy, reposes in his spiral coil. 
He scorns to shun tlie'eye of day, as if conscious of 
the honor acconlcd to his name by the warlike race, 
who, jointly with him, claim lordship over the land. 
But some intrusiye footstep awakes him from hit 
slumbers. His r.eek is arched ; the white fangs 
gleam in his distended jaws; his small eyes dart rnys 
of nnuttcrablo ficreer.e^s; and his rattles, invisilile 
with tlicir quick xibration, ring the sharp warning 
which no man will rashly contemn. 

The land thus prodi^uf of ^ood and evil, so remote 
from the sea, so primitive in its aspect, might well be 
deemed an undiscovered region, ignorant of Euro- 
pean arts ; yet it may boast a colotn'zation as old as 
that of many a spot to which are accorded the scanty 
honors of an American antiquity. The earliest 
settlement of Pennsylrauia was made in 1681 ; the 
first occupation of the Illinois took place in the pre- 
vious year. La Snlle mny be called the father of the 
colony. That remarkable man entered the country 
with a handful of followers, bent on his grand 
scheme of Mississippi discovery. A legion of enemies 
rose in his path ; but neither delay, disnpiwiutment, 
sickness, famine, open force, nor secret conspiracy, 
could bend his soul of iron. Disasters accumulated 
upon him. He flung them off, and still pressed for- 
word to his object His rictorious enei-gy bore all 
before it, but the luecess on which he had staked his 
life served only to entail fresh calamity, and on un- 
timely deatli ; and his best reward is, that his Bsme 
stands forth in history an imperishable monument of 
heroie eonstaney, AVhen on hit iray to the Misrit- 
sippi in the year 1G80, Ls Salle built a fort in the 
coantry of tlis Illinois, and, on his return from the 
mouth of the great river, some of his followers 
remained, and esUblished theinselrcs near tlie spot 
lUioas of Another stamp took up ths work which 



the daring Norman had begun. Jesuit missionaries, 
arao!:g the best aaid {rurcst of their order, buruii g 
with seal for the salvation of souls, and the gainii g 
of an immortal crown, here toiled and EulTeretl, with 
a sclf-sacrificiug devotion which extorts a tribute of 
admiration even from sectarian bigotry. While tlie 
colder. aiK>stle8 of Protestantism labored upon the 
outskirts of heathendom, these chanipioiiS of tlio 
cro.*», the forlorn iiope of the army of Rome, pierced 
to the heart of its dark and drear}* domain, confront- 
ing death at every step, and well rep.nid for all, 
could they but sprinkle a few drops of water on the 
forehead of a dying child, or hang a gilded crucifix 
round the neck of some warrior, pleased witli the 
glittering triiiket. AVith the beginning of the 
eighteenth ce:itury, the black robe of the Jcf^nit was 
known in every village of the lUinoisL Defying the 
wiles of Fnfaa and the malice of his emissaries, the 
Indian sorcerers, exim^ed to the rnge of the elements, 
and every casualty of forest life, they followed their 
wandering proselytes to war and to the chase; now 
wading through morasses, now drng<;ing canoes over 
rppids and eand-bnrs; now scorched with heat of- 
the sweltering prairie, and now .shivering honscless 
in tlie blasts of January. At Koskaskia and Cahokia 
they established mi&^lons, and btiilt frail churches 
from the bark of tree?, lit emblems of thi-ir own 
transient and futile labors. Morning and evening, 
the savoge worshippers s:jng praises to the Virgin, 
and knelt in supplication before the shrine of bt 
Joseph. 

Soldiers oiul fur-trnders followed where these 
pioneers of the church had led the way. Forts werp 
Duilt here and there throughout the country, and 
the cabins of settlers clustered about the mission- 
houses. Tlie new coloni.^ts, cniigranta from Canada 
or disbanded soldiers of French regiments, bore a 
close resemblance to the settlers of Detroit, or the 
primitive i>eople of Aeadin, whose simple life j-toetry 
has chosen as an appropriate theme. The Creole of 
the Illinois, contented, light-heai ted, and thriftless, 
by no means fulfilled the injunction to increase and 
multiply, and the colony languished in spite of the 
fertile soil. The people lalx>red loiij^ enough to 
gain a bare subsistence for ca(.h passu;g day, ar.d 
spent the rest of their time in dancii g and merry- 
making, smoking, gossiping, and hunting. Tlieir 
native gaycty was irrepress^ible, and they found 
means to stimulate it with wine made from the fruit 
of the wild grape-vines. Tlius Uiey passed their 
days, at peace witli themselves, hand and glove with 
their Indian neighbors, and ignorant of all the world 
beside. ^loney was scarcely known among tliem. 
Skins and furs were the prevailing currency, and in 
every village a great poilion of the laud was held in 
common. The militaiy commandant, whose station 
was at Fort Chartres, on tlie Mississippi, mlcd the 
colony with a sway absolute as that of Uie Pacha of 
Egypt, and judged civil and criminal coses without 
rignt of a]>i)cal. Yet his power was exercised in a 
patriarchal spirit, and he usuolly commanded the 
respect and confidence of the j>eej>le. Many years 
later, when, after the War of the Revolution, the 
Illinois came under the jurisdiction of the United 
States, the perplexed inhabitants, totally at a loss to 
understand the complicated machinery of republican* 
ism, begged to he delivered from the intolerabls 
buidcD of self-government, ard to he ones mors sub- 
jected to a military commandant 

SBA8TU8 W. ELL8W0BTS 

Was bom Kovember, 1828,inEa8tWindsor, Conii^ 
where he is at present a resilient lie wai edn* 
eatcd at Amhemt College, atudled Iaw, but waa 
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diTcrtiMi from t'i(» profo«»«»ion bja tA«to fur mecW [ 
uical iii^'ciiu tic^, nntl \im maiiilj occupied hinueif | 
At nn inventor nr niArhinist. A spiritod poem 
from Iii.4 )»en. The R'tUrad Lyrie^ is an doqoent 
expresc^ou of these Usle*. 



ITnvin;; contrilmtod varions )M>cin8 to Sartain^a 
Mii'.M/iiu\ tlio Intern.'iTioiinl, and PuUiara*s Mouth* 
ly, in ls."»o he published a collcitiun from them 
nt liartttird. Tlio longest of these U devoted to 
\\:x\ old favorite theme of the Mu-^, the descrtkm 
of Aiirilno by TheMriis. Others are {ittriotie, 
cJehr.itin}; General Putnam, Nathan Hate, an<l 
Mount Vernon. Still anotlivr cla>« is on fnmiliar 
topics in a )i;jrht 8iM>rtive style. Tlie following, 
in a quaint vein of morality, is among the most 
euooe^bfuL 

WAT » nu vnr 

I saw a man, by M)m« accounted wise. 

Fur s«»iii<' tliiiif^s Kaid and done before their eyes. 

Quite o-.erca^t, and in a restless muse, 

Pacini; a path about, 

An<l often giWng out: 

**\Miatis thauseff* 

Tl»o:i I, with true re-pect: "WTiat meanest the« 
])y tl>o>c strange words, and tliat unsettled browt 
llcaltli. wealth, the fair esteem of ample Tieifa. 

To these things thou art bom. 

But he as one forlorn : 
''What la the use? 

** I hare snrveyed the Miges and their booka, 
Man. and the natural world of woods and brooki, 
Seeking thnt perfect ffood that I would cboeae; 
Hut find no perfect good. 
Settled and understMd. 
What U the use t 

** Life, in a poi»o, hangA trembling on the beam. 
Even in a oreath bounding to each cit 
Of joy and sorrow; therefore Irefuae 
*A11 beaten ways of bliss, 
And only answer this : 
What lathe use t 



*'Tlie hoo'lwinked world is seeking happii 
•Which way r they err, 'hereT 'no I' '.there t' 

* who ean guess r * 
And so they grope, and grope, and grope, and 
emiae 
On. on, till life is lost, 
At blindroan's with a ghoet 
What ia the nset 

"Love first, with moat, then wealth, diatinetion, 
fame, 
Quieken the blood and apirit on the gamii 
Some try them all, and all alike aec m e 
' 1 have been all,* said one. 
* And find that all ia nonei^ 
What ia the oael 

** In woroan*s lore we sweetly are nndone; 
Willing to attract, but harner to be wen. 
Harder to keep, ia ahe whose lore we ehooae. 
Loves are like flowers that graw 
In soils on fire below, 
Whatfotheosel 
■* Some pray for weaHH, and aeem to pray arigM: 
Tbej heap autil themselTea are Ml of light; 



Yet atarid, in eharitles, not over 
And ask of their old age^ 
As an old ledger pege^ 
What M the nset 

" Some eovet lionors, and they hare their 
Are dojfzged with dinners and the popular i 
They ride a wind — it drops tlieok— andthej 
Or, if sustained, they sigh : 
• That other is more biglk' 
What is the use I 
' Some try for Came— the merert chaaee of 
TliAt mortal hope ean wreak towards the 
Of soaring Time — they win, periuips, or * 
Who knows! ^ot he, who, dead. 
Laurels a marble head. 
What is the met 

** The strife for fame and the high praise of ] 
Is a« a man, wlio, panting up a tower. 
Bears a great stone, then, straining aU histheviw 
Ueaves it, and sees it make 
A splashing in a lakei 
What lathe use t 

•* Fame ia the spur that the clear spirit doth raiaa 
To seom delights, and bve laborioos dayai 
Thus the greit lords of :!j>iritnal fanM amnae 
Tlieir souls, and tlimk it good 
To eat of angels' food 
What ia the use t 
"They eat their fill, and they are filled witli 
They do the noble works of u«>b]e mind. 
Repute, and often bread, the worid 
Tliey go unto tlieir place. 
The greatest of the raee. 
What 18 the uaet 



" Should some new star, in the fair 4 
Kindle a blaze, atartlins so keen an eye ^ 
Of fiamings eminent, at-hwart the dews, 
Onr thoughts would aay : No doidii 
That star will soon born oat 
What is the nset 
" Who*n ears for me, when I am dead and goaaff 
Not many now, and surely, soon, not one; 
And should I sing like an immortal llnai^ 
Men, if they read the line, 
Read for their good, not nune; 
What is the usel 

** And song, if passable, is doomed to peas 
Common, tliough sweet as the new<eeythed ^ 
Of human dee^b and thouffhtaTimebeaia no 
That, flying, he ean laek. 
Else they Would break his baek. 
What ia the nset 

•« Spirit of Beauty I Breath of eoMenlyiesI 
Perpetual tremble of immortal wires] 
Divmely torturing rapture of the Mnael 
Conapieuoua wretchedneml 
Thou stariy, sole saeeesat— 
Whatisthenaet 

"* Doth not an struggle tell, upon Ita brow. 

That he who makes it is not ea^ aow» 

Buthopeatobet Vain hope that doat iteaat 

Coouetting with thine eye^ 

Ana fooling him who a{j^ 

What is the naet 

" Go pry the lintela of the pyramida; 
Lift the old klu^a myateriona eoflfai 
Thia dvsi was theiia whoea 



These mighty innimmaiil 
Of mighty Ascootepli^ 
Whatiatiifwal 
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" Did not li« ram it «U, vhoM Gate of P^arb 
Blazed royal Opliir, Tyre, and Syrian girls — 
The great, vise, famous monarch of the Jews f 
Though rolled in g^ndeur vasti 
HesaidofalUatlost: 
What is the use t 
** O ! but to take, of life, the natural |;ood, 
£Ten OS a hermit caverned iu a wood. 
More sweetly fills my sober-suited views, 
Tlian sweating to attain 
Any laxnrious paia 
What is the u:»ef 
" Give mc a herniit*s life, without his beads^ 
His laiitern-iawed and moral-mouthing creeds ; 
Systems ana creeds the natural heait abuser 
What need of any Book, 
Or spiritual crook t 
What is the use t 
** I love, and God is love ; and I behold 
Man, Nature, God, one triple ehain of gold— 
Kature in all sole Oracle and Muse. 
What should I seek, at all. 
More than is natural t 
Whatisthenseff" 



Seeing this man so heathenly inclined— > 
So wiltctl in the mood of a good mind, 
I felt a kind of heat of earnest thought; 

And studying in reply. 

Answered him, eye to eye :— 

Tboa dost amaze me that thou dost mistake 
Tlie wandering rivers for the fountain lake. 
W^hat is the end of living f — ^happiness t— 

An end that none attain. 

Argues a purpose vain. 

Plainly, this world is not a scope for bliss, 

But duty. Yet we see not all that is, 

Or may'be, some day, if we love the light. 

Whnt man is, in desires. 

Whisper* where man aspires. 

Bat what and where are we? — what now— to- 

dayf 
Sonls on a ^lobe that spin our lives away— 
A multitudinous world, m-here Heaven and Hell, 

Strangely in battle met. 

Their gonfalons have set 

Dust though we are, and iholl return to dust, 
Tet being born to battles, fight we must; 
Under which ensign is our only ehoioe. 

We know to wage our best, 

God only knows the rest 

Then since we see about, us sin and doU^ 
And some tilings good, why not, with hand and sonl 
Wrestle and succor out or wrong and sorrow- 
Grasping the swords of strife, 
Making the most of lifet 

Yea, an that we can wield b worth the end. 
If soueht as God*8 and man's most loval friend. 
Kaked we come into the world, ana take 

Weapons of varioot skills* 

Ijet us not vse them QL 

As for the ereeds. Nature St dark at best ; 
And darker still Is the deep hnman bresit 
Therefore eonaider well oi ereeds and Book\ 

Lett thon maytttooMwliat UJX 

Of thbgt beyond the Tttt. 

Kature wat daik to the dim tterry Age 

Of wistAil Job ; end that Athenian tage^ 

Pentive in niteova thought of Faith's fittrev; 

For rtm the eried with teeiti 

«• Meie 1^ 76 erjitel tpliereer 



But rouse thee, man I Shake off Uiis hideous death! 
Be man! Stand up! Draw in a mighty breath! 
This world has ^nite enough emasculate hands^ 

Dallying with doubt and sin. 

Come— here it work — ^begin I 

Come, here is work — and a rank field-^begin. 

Put thou thine edge to the great weeds of sin ; 

So slialt thou find the use of life, and see 
Thy Lord, at set of sun. 
Approach and say: ** Well done !** 

This at the last : Hiey cluteli the sapless fruit 
Ashes and dust of the bead Sea, w^ho suit 
Their course of life to compass happiness; 

But be it understood 

Tliat, to be greatly good, 
All is tlie use. • 

WIUOAM W. CALDWELL 

Wab bom ftt Newburyport, Massnchusotts, in 
1823. He was tMlueatcu nt Bowdoin oollo^ 
where he received his degree in 1843, and has 
since resided in liis native place, cngrt;re(l in the 
biii>ness of a dnifr^st A man of tjiste and ro- 
fitieincnt^ he has uursued poetry and litorutiire as 
tlio ornaments of life. liis oi'casional verses, on 
simple heartfelt themes, are truthful in expression 
and sentiment, and happy in poetic execution, 
lie has publislicd also transLitious from tho Ger- 
man poets. 

's com I 



From the elin«tree*s topmost bough, 

Ilnrk! the Robin's early song! 
Telling one and all tliat now 

Merry S])ring-time hastes iilong ; 
Welcome tidings thou dost bring, 
Little harbinger of spring, 

Robm's eoiiie I 
Of the winter we are weary. 

Weary of ita frost and si.ow. 
Longing for tlie sunshine eheeiy. 

And the brooklet's gurglir.g flow ; 
Gladly tlien we hear thcc sing 
The rereilU of the spring. 

Rubm*8 eome I 
Ring it out o'er hill and plain. 

Through tlie garden's lonely bowen, 
Till the green leaves dance again. 

Till the air is sweet with flowers I 
Wake tlie cowslip by the rill. 
Wake the yellow daff^odOl 

Robin*t comet 
Tlien as thoa wert wont of vore, 

Build thy nest and rear thy young. 
Close beside our cottage door. 

In the woodbine leaves amonc ; 
Hurt <Nr harm thou need'st not ftut^ 
Kothing rude tball Tentnre near. 

Robin's eome 1 
SwiitgiBg ttin o'er yonder lane, 

Robin answers merrily ; 
Raridhed by the tweet refWdn, 
Aliee elaps her hands in glee^ 
Calling Irom the open door. 
With her toll Toiee, o'er and o'er, 
Robin's eome I 

WBAT taisa na wvuwumf 
What teith the Foantaia, 



Hidiatheiriade, 
Where the tall moantala 
ThmrelhiUihadet 
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" Deen in my waUn, reflected serene, 
All Uie soft beauty of heaven is seen ; 
Tbuft let th^ b(woin from vildjiAMiont free 
Ever the mirror of purity bo r 

What ratth the Streamlet, 

Flowing M Urighl^ 
Oear tu a beamlet 
Of silvery light? 
** Morning and t'venii'.g Mill floating along, 
rpward for ever iMceiulcth my aong; 
lie thon contented, wh«tc*er may Dcfal, 
Cheerful in knowing that God is o*er aU.** 

What paith the River. 

Majestic in flow. 
Moving for ever 
Calmly and slow t 
•• Over my surface the groat ve^^^ds glide, 
Ocoan-ward borne by my stmng heaving tide ; 
Work thou too, brother, life Yant»hctli fast^ 
Labor nnccasiug, re^t cometh at last** 

What saith the Ocean, 
Boundless a« night ; 
Tumultuous in motion. 
Resistless in might f 
•Tountiin to streamlet, fttronmlet to rirer. 
All in my bo.«om commingle for ever; 
Morning to noontide and noontide to night, 
8ooa will Eternity veil thee from sight* 



JOHN n. THOMPSON 
Was born in Richtuond, Vn., October 28, 1823. 
He WAS educated at a school nt East Haven in 
Connecticut, and at the University of Virginia, 
where he received the degree of Hachelorof Arts 
in 1845, having pa^^sed an interval of two years 
in the study of the law. In 1847, ho became 
editor of the Southern Literary Ma^udne, which 
he has pinco conducted. 

M[r. Thompson, besides the articles in his own 
jonmal, ha.4 contriliuted numerous poems to the 
Knickerbocker, Literary World, and International 
Magazine. 

Hi«i editorship of the Messenger, the longest 
lived pcrio<lical of the South, and always an Im- 
portant medium of communication of the best 
Southern authors >v]th the public, has been mark- 
ed by its liberality and courter^y towards authors 
of all portions of the country. His poetical writ- 
ings are finished with care, and display a delicate 
sentiment 

ma wufDow paxes at BaaxDOir.* 
As within the old mansion tlie holidny throng 

re-asse:nblcs in beauty and grace. 
And some eye looking out of the window, by chance, 

these memorial records may trnee— 
How the past, like a swift-eoming haze ft^m the sea, 

In an instant, lurroands ns onee more, 
While the shatlowy figures of those we have loreil, 
. alidiatinotly areseenontheahere! 

e Upon the wtii4ow psaM st Brsndoa, en Jsiom Blvsr, era 
latsrlbsd tho nsmrt, ont wlib a dlsinond rln^ of nma/ «f 
IboM who hsvs oompoNcd tbs Chrl«inuis aaA Itsjrpaitlssef 



Through tlie vista of years, stretching dimly awar, 

Me but look, and a vision behold^ 
Like some magical picture the suuset reveals witli 

its colors of crimson and gold- 
All suffused with the glow of the heaHh*s mdJy 

blaze, from beneatli the gay *^ mistletoe bongh/* 
Tliorc are faces that break into smiles as divinely sus 

any that beam on us now. 

While the Old Year departing striles ghastrlike 

along o'er tlie hills that are dMric with the 
storm. 
To the New the brave bcnker i^ filled to the brim* 

and the phiy of affectioa is warm: 
Look once mure — as the garlanded Spring rfr«ppeai% 

in her footst^^ps we welcome a traia 
Of fair women, whose eyes are aa bright o tlie gen 

that has cut tlieir dear names ou tlie pana. 



From the canvas of Vandyke and Kneller that 1 

on the old-fashioned wainscoted wall. 
Stately ladies, tlie favored of poet\ look down oa 

the guests nnd the revel and all ; 
But their beauty, tliough wedded to eloquent veree^ 

and thougii rendered immortal by Art, 
Yet outshines not the beautj that breathing below, 

in a moment takes captive the heart 

Many winters have since frosted over the.^ panea 

with the tracery-work of the rime. 
Many Aprils Imve brought back the birds to the 

lawn from some far-away tr«>pieal elim^— 
But tlie guests of the season, alaal where are they I 

some tlie shores of the stranger have trod. 
And some names have been long ago carved on Um 

stone, where they sweetly rest under the sod. 

How uncertain the record I the hand of a child, \m. 

its innocent sport, unawares. 
May, at any time, lucklc^ly shatter the pane, and 

thus cancel tlie story it bears : 
Still a portion, at least, sliall uninjured rfmnin 

unto trustier tablets conMgned — 
The fond names that survive in the memory of fiic&«Ia 

who yet linger a season behind. 

Reeolleet, oh young soul, with ambition iaq^iredl-^ 

let the moral be read as we pa» — 
Recollect the illusory tablets of fame Imve been ever 

as brittle as glass: 
Oh then be not content with the name there inaerib- 

ed,— for as well may you trace it in dust,— 
But resolve to record it where long it shall stood, ia 

the hearts of the good and the just I 



thstlMMfiltsbls 



la ysait fuas by. 



Across the narrow dusty street 

I see at early dawn, 
A liUle irirl with glancing feeC» 

Aa ague oa the mwn. 

An hour or so and forth she goei^ 

The school she brightly seeki^ 
She carries in her hand a rose 

And two upon her cheeks 
The sun mounts up the torrid skj— 

Tlie bell for dumer rings— 
My little friend, with lauding eje^ 

Comet gaily back and singi. 
The week wears off and fiatorda j, 

A weleome daT, I ween. 
Gives time for girlish romp and pbyi 

How glad my pet is aean I 

But Sunday— 4n what satii 
Does she not then appearl 



Kins fidoroon in all I 
Wore BO 0Qch pretty geif; ^^^T^ 
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I fling licr every day • ki», 

And one she flings to me : 
I know -not truly when it is 

She prettiest may be. 

BEHEDICnX. 

I saw her move along the nUle— 

Tlie chancel lustres burucJ llie while— 

AVith bridal roses in her hair, 

Oh I never seemed she half so fair. 

A manly form stood by her side. 

We knew him worthy such a bride ; 

And prayers went up to God above 

To bl€ss*thcni witli immortal love. 

The vow was said. I know not yet 

But porae were filled with fond regret: 

So much a part of us she seemed 

To lose her quite we had not dreamed. 

Like the " fair Inez." loved, caressed. 

She went into the distant west, 

And while one heart with joy flowed o'er, 

Like her she saddened many more. 

Lady, though far from childhood's tilings 

Tljy gentle spirit folds its wing, 

"We offer now for him and thee 

A tearful Benedieite I 

GEORGE H. BOKEB. 
Georgk Uexrt Boker is a imtivo of Philadelphia, 
Tvhero ho was born in the year 1824. In 1841 
lie was graduated at Nasfao Hall, Princeton, and 
after a tour in Europe returned to Phikdelpbia, 
>vhero be has since resided. 

In 1847 be publisbed The LesMn of Life and 
other Poeme; and in 1848, CalnyjiM^n, tragedy. 
This was received with favor, and in April, of 
the following year, acted with success at Sadlers' 
Wells Theatre, London. The scene is kid In 
Ppain, the interest turns upon the hostile feeling 
between the Spanish and Moorish race?. 







Chitman, and a comedy, All ths World a Ifa»l', 
all of which have been produced with success. 

He has also contributed several poetical eoni- 
poMtions of merit to the periodicals of the day. 

Mr. Boker has wisely avoided, in hia dramaUo 
composition, the stilted periods of the classic, and 
the vagueness of tlie " unacted " dnmm. llis 
plays liave the action befitting the st'ge, and the 
finish requisite for the clo«?t. llis blank verse is 
smooth, and his dialogue spirited and colloquiaL 

m JfKAXB or HOftX ALDA— FKOM CALAWOa. 

Calajfnot. What would*st thou, Aldat— Clieer 

thee, love, bear up! 
Doiia Alda, Tliy face is dim, I cannot see thine 

Nay, hi.le them not; they are mv guiding ^l^^TI 
Have sorrow's dr<»ps thus blotted out tlieir light I 
Thou dofct forgive me, love— thoult think of me? 
Tliou'lt not speak harshly, when I'm 'ncath the 

earth t 
Tlion'lt love my memory, for what once I wasf 
Calawiot. Yes, tliough Hive till doom. 
JJoTia Alda, happinewl 

Come closer— this thy hand f Have mercy, heaven I 
Yes, press me closer— close — I do not feeL — 
C<Uayno$. O God of nierey, sjiarel 
Voka AldA A sunny day— 

Oh !— (SAe/oiiUs.) , 

Calatftkoi. Bear her in— 1 am as calm as 

ice- 
Come when she xi okes— I eainot see her thus. 

[Erirtvnt OuvKB and 9erTaiit*, hearing DoSA Alda. 
Tis better so ;— but tlun the thoughte come back 
Cf the young bride I welcomed at the Rate. — 
1 kissed her, yes, I kissed her— was it there! 
Yes, yes, I kisMjd her there, and in Uie chapel— 
Tlie dimiv lighted chapel — 1 see it all I 
Here was old Hubert, there stood Oliver— 
Tlie priest, tJie bridesmaids, groomsmen— every 

fa««; , , , 

All the retainers that around us thronged. 
Smiling for joy, with ribands in their caps. — 
And shall they all, all follow her black pall. 
With weeping eyes and doleful, sullen weeds! 
Fop they all love her:— Oh, she was so kind. 
So kmd and gentle, when they stood in need ; 
And never checked them, if they murmured at her, 
But found excuses for tlieh: discontent— 
Tlieyll miss her: for her path was like an angel's. 
And every place seemed holier where she came, 
Ah me, ah me ! 1 would this life were pastl 
Stav. love, watch o'er me; I will join thee soon. 
•'' [A cry ^/citM%. 

So qoicUy gon«1 And *re I nid ^^^^^g^^^ 
{Pf-enter Ouvn.) 
0/t>er. My lord— ,.,;,,-• . 
Calaynoe. Ye8» yes, ilie*s dead— I wfll go la^ 

Oliver. Op dreadful ending to a fearful nightl 
This shock has shattered to the v«7 root 
The strength of his great spint Mournftu nigtit I 
And what will day brin^ forth ?— but wo on wo. 
Ah, death may rest awhile, and hold bis band, 
llaviDK destroyed this wondrous paragon. 
And sapped a mind, whose Ughtest thought was 

wortA 
Tlie eoneentrated being of a herd. 



Mr. Boker^a accond tragedy, Anns Boleyn^ was 

toon after publlslied and j)roduoedn]Mm the atage. 

no boa since written Atf BitnKhal^ JJ^nor ds 



Yet shall tlie vilWn live who wrought thu wot- 
By heaven I swear, If my lord kill him net^ 
I, though a scholar and unused to arms* 
Will hunt him down— ay, should he 

IslayhimlikaaMMil 
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If tir» !■ Mn, Wt il«ndt map at my mmiI, 
But I will do iil Lo, wlieri^ center my lord, 
H<Mit down and wit1i«re<). like a broken trei^ 
lVo<tr«t« witli to«i much bearing. : 

{Rt-emter CAUkTSOt.) 
Td'AyMoa. OliTcr, 

I »t.>l.; to M'O her; mii a mml was there. 
Save an oM crt>:. • tlmt 1niiithie«l a dt»l«>ful tnne. 
And wi.iked \wr |»-ir blind eye% oVrruu with tear*. 
t>, b»v, I never knew I lovei her lol 
1 hd'l my br« Ath. nnd g iziM i-ito her faec^ 
All. »he wa« wo:i.i.-*u« fair. She MU'ined to me, 
Jtj.t 3* I've oftcit »!•*••» hvr. f:«»t a>lrc)«. 
Whe.i from my •tu-lif4 cfiu!ioit4tj IVe stole. 
And b.»at abore he", and «lrniik up her breath, 
Swc'-t a-t a hle<»|»i:i'4 i:ifu:ir»,— Then po*x*ltAnce, 
Yet in her nUu^n, her frtirn* eyes would ope. 
To ch>*c ftjiin D«»hi:id th^ir frinjry ch»«i'l«, 
Kre 1 ca-i^^lit half llirir glory. 'rhore*# no breath, 
There** not a perfujn? on her wiilu-red lip*. 
Her eyes ope not, nor ever will op lin.— 
Bit tell rac how she die I. — She suffered not f 

Olit^r. She scarcely a'oke from her fin>t foiatiiig 

here ; 
Or if she did. she pare no sign nor word. 
Awliil<! «he innt»«»rel, a«» if h«.«t in pniyer; 
So;Qe who Ktoo 1 clo^e tliuiight ouce they caught 

thv name; 
B*it gr^ef had dulled my sense. I could not hear. 
Then she slid gently to a lelhnrgy ; 
Atid so she died — we knew not when she wer:t 
Ca'.ayno*, Uere U t'ie paiHT which coutaint her 

story : 
I fain would dear her name, fain think hcrwn>n?ed. 

O, doublc-dealiag viUair. ! — Moor — ^bought her ! 
Impious monster — false beyond belief I 
But she is gniltlesf — he:ir*st thou, Olirert 
Kay, read ; 1 cannot move thee as she enn. 

[OuTcareadL 
lie called me Moor. — ^Tme, true, I did her wrong : 
The sin is mine ; I sliould have told her that^ 
I only kept it buck to sare her puin ; 
I feared to lose re*pect by telling her. 
I see how he could heighten timt grave wrong, 
And spur her nigh to madness with his tanntfi 
She fell, was seiwele**. without life or reasoa^- 
Why tigers spare inanimated forms— 
So bore her oft Then lie on lie — O base 1 
The guilt all mine. Why did I hide my birtht 
Ah, who ean tell how soon one teed of sin. 
Which we sliort-j^ightcd mortals think destrojyed. 
May sprout and bear, and shake its nozioiu miit 
Ui>on oar heads, when we ne'er dream of ill; 
For nought that is ean ever dam away! 
OUver. And shall this villain livet 
Calajmoi, No. no, by heaven I 

Those fellows on the wall would haant me then.— 
I hear your voices, men of erime and blood. 
Ring in mine ear% and I obey the calk 

I f ' naCfKf9 a meordfrom fW noaSL 
How precious is the blaa • whieh justice wields, 
To chasten wrong, or set a m-rong to right! 

[Arawt. 
Come forth, thou minister of bloody deeds • 
That blazed a comet in the van of war, 
Presaging death to man, and tears to eartK — 
Pale, gleaming tempter, when I dutch thee thae» 
Thou, of thyself, dost plead that murdai'a rights 
And mak*st ma half believe it luxarr. 
Tliy horrid edge is thirsting for roan's gor% 
And thou shalt drink it fh»m the point to hilt— 
To borta, to boi»e ! th« wsrriop blood is «p ; 
The Uger spirit of my warllka rM^e 
Bums Jn roy heart, and il.»ods my klndliiig 
Mount, OHw, w pity's l^A Ma Ud« 



I The bloody mist that flonts before mine eyes— 
\ To horse, to hoiael the Moor rides forth to slay t 

! BATACD TATLOK. 

Datakd Tatlou U iho Mn of a Penii«ylvAnia 
fanner, a descendant of the first cnitgratiiin iiith 
: Pcnn, and w;is b«>m January 11, 1825, in the vil- 
Ligc uf Komielt S junre. Chewier county, in tliat 
I Ftato. He received a country cducrition, and at 
the ape of Fevcnteen bectino an .'^ppivntioe in a 
' print ii'.g-of.ice in Westchester. lie eiiiployed his 
I iiiniti-d lei^nre in learning I^tin and FrenrK, and 
I writing Ter-e^ which were cordially rcccivel by 
! Willis and Griswohl, then conducting tho New 
Ytirk Mirror and Graham's Ma;rjzinc. Tho suo- 
; cc-'s of these 1c<l liim to collect the poein^ in a vo- 
• hit no in 1814, entitled Ximena^ witii tlio object of 
! gaining n'pntation enough to secure euiployroent 
' n) a contributor to 80!no of the leading ncwsptt- 
' ners, while he was making a tour in Europe which 
, lie pr;»j-H-tw»d. He snccevdo<l in hi* oljcct, pro- 
I curing fnini )Ir. Chan<;]cr of tho Pliiloflclpfam 
, Uniicd States Gazette, and from Mr. Psitterson 
of tho Saturday Evening Po^% an advance of a 
hundrod dollara for letter* to be written abroad, 
and with this, in aiMition to forty dollars for 
some p')oins in GnihainV Magazine, fie started oit 
his £un}]«an tour. With some further remit- 
tinccs fn):n ho* no he was enabled to make the 
t'Mir of England, Scotland, Germany, Switzeriand, 
Italy, and France, during a journey of two yean^ 
hi4 expenses for the time being but five hundred 
dollars. How this was accomplished by the fru- 
gal pedestrian was told in hi:» aocoont of tlie tcnir 
on his return in 1846, when he published his 
View^^-FooU lie next engaged in the editing 
and publication of a newspa|>er at Ph<Bnizvilk\ 
Pa., to which he gave his labors for a year with 
an unprofitable pecuniary result. At the dose 
of 1847 he came to New York to prosecute his 
career of anthoridnp, wrote for the Literarv Wortd, 
and in February, 1848, secured a poritxm as a 
permanent writer for the Tribune, shortly after 
puUisliing his volume of poema, Hhywu^ Itf 7*ra- 
rel. Tlio next year he became pro^etor of a 
share of the paper and one of its aseodate editonL 
His literary labors have been since connected 
with tliat jivuniaL He visdted GaWomia m 1849, 
and retuniod by way of Mexico in 1850, writing 
letters for tho Tribune, which he revised and col- 
lected in the volumes, El Dorado^ or Adventmrm 
in the Path of Empire. In the simimer of 1851 
be set out on a protracted toor in tlie £ast^ lear* 
ing a third volume of poems with his publiaher, 
A Dt}oh ofJiomaneee^ Lyriee^ and Songe. 

In this now Journey he proceeded to Egrpt by 
way of Enghmd, the Rhine, Vienna, and Tncstei| 
reaching Cairo early in November. He immedi- 
ately proceeded to Central Africa, and after paviiig 
through £g\'pt| Nubia, Ethiopia, and Soudan, to 
the kingdom of the Shlllook negroes on the White 
Nile, reached Cairo again in Anril, 1851, having 
made a Journey of about four tooiisand miles fai 
the interior of AlHoa. He then made the tour of 
Palestine and Syria, extending his Joom^ north- 
wanls to Antioch and AlemMi, and thence bj 
way of Tarsus, the defiles of tlie Tanms, Kooiek 
(IconinrnX the forests of Phrygla, and the BIthjw 
niau (My m|iQs to Oonstanthioplsi whers he arrived 
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alK>Qt the mSddlo of July. After a month^s stn}' ho 
t;;ailed for Malta nnd Sicily, reacliing the foot of 
^onnt Jitna in time to \ntness the first outbreak 
of the crnption of 1862. Thence he passed to 
Italy, the T%to1, Germany, and England. In Oc- 
toWr he took a now departure from England for 
Gibraltar, spent a month in the south of Spain, 
and proceeded by the overland route to Bombay. 
Ho set out on the 4th of January, 1853, and after 
n tour of twenty-two hundred miles in the inte- 
rior of India, reached Calcutta on the 22d of 
February. lie Uiere embarked for Hong Kong, 
bj- way of Penang and Singapore. Soon after 
Ills arrival in China he was attached to tho Ame- 
rican legation, and accompanied the minister, Co- 
Kmel Marshall, to Shanghai, where ho remained 
two months. On tho arrival of Commodore Per- 
ry's squadron ho entered tho naval service for 
the purpose of accompanying it to Japan. IIo 
left on the 17th of May, and after visiUng and ex- 
ploring tho Loo Choo and Benin Islnnd^s arrived 
in tho bay of Yedo on tho 8th of July. The ex- 
pedition to which ho was attached, remaine<l there 
nine day«, engaged with tho ceremonials of deli- 
Toring tho President's letter, and then returned 
to Loo Choo and China. Taylor then spent a 
month in ^lacao and Canton, and sailed for New 
York on the 0th of September. After a voyage 
of ono hundred and one days, during which tho 
vessel touched at Anrier in *Javo, and St. Helena, 
bo reached New York on tho 20tli of December, 
1853, after an absence of two yearn and four 
montlM, liaving accomplished npwanls of fifty 
thousand miles of travel. His letters, describing 
the Journey, wero all this while published in the 
Tribune. In their enkrged and improved form 
they fiimish material fi»r several series of volumes. 
The characteristios of Mr. Taylor's writirtgs are, 
In hit poema, ease of expression, with a careftil 
Bcleotion of poetio capabilities, a full, animated 
•tyle, with a growing attention to art and conden- 
■ation. Ills prme it equable and clear, In tho 
flowing style; tho narrativo of a gonioli health/ 



observer of tho ninny manners of the world which 
he has seen in tho must remarkable portions of 
its four quartet's. 

In person ho is above the ordinary height, 
manly and robust^ with a quick, resolute way of 
carrying out his plans with courage and inde- 
pendence; and with great energy and persever- 
ance, ho combines a happy !i;.tural temperamenjb 
and benevolence. 

BSDovia aoxo. 
From the Pcscrt I come to thee 
On A stallion t>hod -with fire ; 
And tbe winds are left behind 

In the speed of mv desire. 
Under thy window I stand, 

And the midnight hears my cry: 
I lore thee, I love but tliee, 
^Vith a love that shall not die 
Till the sun grows cold. 
And the stars are old. 
And the leaves of tlic Judgment 
Book unfold I 

Look from thy window and see 

2[y passion ond my pnin ; 
I lie on the sands below, 

And I faint in thy disdain. 
Let tho night-winds touch thy brow 
With tlie hcot of my burning si^!*. 
And melt thee to hear the vow 
Of a love that sholl not die 
Till the sun grows cold. 
And the stars arc old. 
And the leaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold! 

Mv stops are nightly driven, 
T>y the fever m my breast. 
To heor from thy lattice breatljc'l 

The word that shnll give me rc:t 
Open the door of thy hcai't. 

And open thy chamber door. 
And inv kisses shall teach tliy lips 
The love that shall fade do more 
Till the sun grows cold. 
And the stars are old. 
And the leaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold I 

Hail to thee, monarch of African mountains. 
Remote, inaccessible, silent, and lone^- 
AVho, from the heart of tlie tropical fervors, 
Dfte^t to heaven thine alien snows^ 
Feeding for ever the fountains that moke thee 
Father of Kile and Creator of Fgyptl 
Tlie years of the world are engraved on thy foreheod ; 
Time's morning b1u:»hed red on thy firvt-fallcn snows; 
Yet lost in tho wilderness, nameless, unnoted^ 
Of man unbeholden, thou wcrt not till now. 
Knom-leilge nlone is the beinff of Nature^ 
Giving a soul to her manifold featurcfl^ 
Lighting through paths of the primitive darkness 
Tlie footsteps of Truth and the vision of Bon^ 
Knowledge has born thee anew to Creation, 
And long-baffled Time at thy baptism reJoi?e& 
Take, then, a name, and be filled with ezisteoei^ 
Yea, be exult ont in sovereign glory, 
While from the hand of the wandering poet 
Drops tho first garlnnd of song at thy leet^ 
Floating alone, on the flood of thy making, 
Tlirough Africa's rovstery, silence, and fire^ 
Lo| In my twha, like tlie Eastern encliaater, 
I dip firom tho waters a magical fnlfrnkr^rrl/c^ 
Digitized by V30\jQ IC 
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AnJ tlion art trr^tiiitd to my nnrifi«N! tmm. | 

1 sM thc^, »u{ir«-fit« iu the rnUUt uf tliv co-m«t<t^ i 
S*nnai lit nl.'.,«: 'iwUt thr Kiirth mnd Um UmTCM, ] 
H*ir ff thr Sut -^-t aiitl II^mM of Morn. ^ 

Z*iii«> alMi\<* j.»'i<*, tn Uiy tliuuMer* of graaita, 
TIh' rlinia'«r« I'f h>rUi m displayed, fu aa illd«S» 1 
Giving* th<» *««»»|K- of ilie Book uf Creation. ; 

Th<To. in tlif c •riro'i tliai widen, descending > 

Frt>*n rl«»ud H!.d frivii cold into Miminer eternal, ; 

Oaf^MT ilie tlir»-n U of the ice-gen. Irre- 1 (ouiitaina-* 
G itlior to rioiotM lorriMitA of eryi-tal, ; 

Aud, «i\ ing ra.Ii ►!iclvy recc-to whore they dally j 
Tlie hi«H»-u- of I'le North and il^ evcrgreva tuKage, . 
I^a|> to the latid of the liim a'ld lotu« I i 

Th«*n', ill ih^* wi>!hK-.-ii>:; ain of the Trupiea 
Shi vert tlie A^ik'-n. «tiU drcainii g «^eoM: 
There ulrvU-h. t th • O ik. from the loftiest ledge*, 
Hi* arm* to tho f.ir-.ivbrt}' land^ of hi* brother*. 
And the rii.o !r«e lo<»ks down on hi» rival, the Palm. 

Brithed in the tendered pnqde of distanet, 

Tiritod a'ld lOia lowe 1 hv |»oncil8 of air, 

Tiiy bnttlcm«*:i*s h:uig o or the Mop<M ^nj tha for wU , 

Si-tti of the GoU ill tlie li:nitleM ether, 

L'lO ning *.uh*i:i.dv n^ofl a'ld afar. 

Ahovc th»? II. lik*» fdd* of iin|MTial ermine, 

SjuL-kl • I'l- • iow fi.dda th:it furrow tliy forehead— 

)).».iil.ro red'«i«, i-iaccc«^ible. silent, 

(Min^uM and e.ivem« whe.e l>fty n a rtraii»»er, 

(;.irnf:M wlier« »torcth hi* trciMirca the Thunder, 

The Liglitiing hii falohion, his arrowft the liaill 

S ivero'i^n M'»T«tai'i, thy brother* give welcome: 
They, the bi'»::/«»d and the cruwnrd f»f nure% 
W^ifohtowTi of Continent*, aUan of Ijirth, 
Wtlco;ne fioo noMF to tlicir mighty a--emWy. 
M'Hit IJl;i:i\ in t'le roir of hi» lu.id avalauchet, 
llii!* thy a -c'^Moa ; superb Oritaba, 
JMted with be.^eh and e.isindalleJ with palm; 
Ci»ind>or:i/.o, the l'»rd of the ro^^ion* of noonday;— 
MinRle their «>'jn 1* in niagnifiooit choru 
With grccli'i!f au^i«t from the Pillars of Heaven 
Who, in the tims of the Indian Gange*^ 
Filter* the *now» of their M.-re 1 doiniiiio la, 
Unmarked wit'i a footprint, nuseon but of God. 

Lo . onto ea~h i« the seal of hia lordship. 

Nor qu'^^tio.M'd the ri^ht ttiat his majesty giTCth: 

EnHi in hi* awf d Buprcinacy force* 

Worship and rvvore:iee, wonder and joy. 

Absolute all, yot in dij?nity varied, 

None hn^ a claim to the honors of ttory. 

Or the B.iperior splendors of song. 

Greater thn*: thou, in thy mystery mantled— 

Thou, the sole monarch of African mountain!^ 

Fatlicr of Nile ami Creator of Egypt I 



BICHAltD RSNRT STODDARD 
Was born tit Ilingliam, Mossachuiietts. lie has 
latterly residcsl in New York, where, having pre- 
viously been a contributor to the Kiiickerlx>cker 
and other ma^niziue<s he published in 1849 a first 
collection of noenks entitled Foot Print*, In 
1852 a ooUection of the author*s matnrer Poemo 
appeared fntin tlie press of Ticknor and Co. The 
versos of Mr. Stoddard are ooniposcd with skill 
in a poetic school of which Ktsats may be placed 
at the liead. lie has a fondness for poetic Inxn- 
ries, and hit reader Areqnently participates in hit 
ei\)oyment lie Ims acliieve<l some success In the 
difficult province of the Ode. and has— an eonaUy 
rare aoooinplislimcnt—touclied soTeial delicate 
theinos in song with gracoAil simplicity. 
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Divine«t Autnmn! who mav sketch thee best» 

For ever ehangeftil o*er the changeliil globe f 
Whti guess thy certain erown, thy favorite U€Bt» 

Tlie fashion of thy many-colored robef 
Sometimes we see thee atrctched upon the groandL 

In fading wootls where acorns patter fiMt. 
Dn>pping to feed thy tn^ky boara aroand, 

Cruneliing among the lenves the ripened i 
Sometimes at work where ancient granary-Ao 

Are open wide, a thresher stout and hale^ 

Whitened with eluiff unwanted from thy flail. 
While south winds sweep* along the dusty floors; 
And sometimes fast asleep at noontide hour% 

Pillowed on sheaves, and shaded from the heat. 
With Plenty at thy feet, 
Braiding a coronet of oaten straw and flowers I 
What time, emerging from a low hong elood, 

Tlie shining chariot of tlie Sun was driven 
Slone to its goal, and Day in reverence bowed 

Uis bnrning forehead at the gate of Heaven ;-* 
Tliea I beheld thy presence ftill revealed. 
Slow tnidging homeward o*er a stohble-fidd ; 
Around thy brow, to shade it from the west^ 

A wisp of straw entwistcd in a erown ; 

A golden whc«tr«heaf, slipfung slowly down, 
Hueged tight against thy waist, and on thy bre— 1» 
Linked to a belt, aa earUiea flagon swung; 

And o*er thy shoulder flung. 
Tied by tlieir stenM, a bundle of great pears. 

Bell shaped and streaky, some rich ordiard's pride ; 

A heavy bunch of grapes on cither side. 
Across each arm, tuj^ed downward by the loadL 
Their glossy leaves blown off by wandering aiia; 

A yellow-rinded lemon in thy rigfa^ 

In thy left hand a siekle eancht the li^ 
Keen as the mooa whieh glowed 
Along the fiel<U of aigfal: 
One nxNnent seen, the shadowy masq[iie wa 
And I WIS left, ss now. to medttale aloaSL 

Ilsrkl hark 1— I hear the reapers in a few. 
Shouting their harvest carols blithe and loo«V 
Cutting the rustled malae whose eresia are bciwed 

With cars e'ertasteUed, soon to U Uid lew I 
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Crooked cartliwnrJ now, the orchardi droop their ; 
bougha ! 

AVith reU-cheek fruits, w hilc far along the wall, i 
Full in the south, ripe pluma and peoches fall 
In tufted gi-ais where laugliing lads carouse; 
And down tlic pastures, \iherc the horse goc* rooud 
His ring of tiin, bcneatli tlic mossy shed, 
Old cider-presses work with creaky din. 
Oozing in vots, and apples heap the ground; 

And hour by hour, a basket on hia liead. 
Up-clambering to tlie spout, the ploughman poars 

them in ! 
Sweet-scented winds from meadows newly mown 
Blow eastward now; and now for many a day 
The fields will be alive with wains of hay 
And sticks not all unmeet for Autumn's Ihroucl 
Tlie grangt»3 will be crowded, and tlic meji 

Ualf-emoihereil. us they tread it fn»m the top ; 
And then the wains will go, and come oguia. 
And go and come until they end tlic cio|v 
And where the melons stud the garden Ti;*e, 
Crook-necked or globy, smaller cart* will wait, 
Soon to be urged overloaded to the gate 
Vhere apples drying on the stages shine ; 
And chihlren soon will go at eve and morn 
And set their snares for quails with bnits of corn ; 
And when the house-dog snuffs a distant hure, 
O'crrun the gorgeous woods with noisy glee; 
And when the wnlnuta ripen, eUmb a tree. 
And sliake the branches biirel 
And by and by, when northern winds arc oiit. 

Great fires will roar in chimneys huge at night. 
While chairs draw round, and pleasant talcs aro 

told: 
And nuts and apples will be passed about. 
Until the household, drowsy with delight^ 
Creep olf to bed a-eold I 
8oTereign of Seasons! Monarch of tlie Earth! 
Steward of bouistcous Nature, whose rich alms 
Are showered upon us from th^ liberal palms, 
TTntil our ppirits overflow with mirth I 
Divinest Autumn 1 while our garners burst . 

With plenteous harvesting, and heaped increase. 
We lift our eyes to thee through grateful tear& 
World-wide in boons, vouchsafe to visit first, 

And linger last long o'er our realm of Peace, 
Where freedom calmly sits, and beckons on the 
YeanI 

TUB TWO BSmML 

I faw two maidens at the kirk. 
And both were fair and sweet: 

One in her wedding robe. 

And one in her winding sheetk 

The choristers sang the hymn. 

The sacred rites were read. 
And one for life to Life, 

And one to Death was wed 
They were borne to their bridal beda» 

In loTelinest and bloom; 
One in a merry castle. 

The other a solemn tomK 
One on the morrow iroka 

In a world of sin and naia ; 
Bat the other was bsppier te» 

And never woke again! 

WnXIAM ALLEN BUIUEE 

It the Kin of tho eminent lawyer and poUtldaii 
Benjandn F. Butler, a member of the eabinet of 
Jaokion and Van Burcn, to wbonn. In 1834, in 
oonDexion with John Dner aad the kto Jolin V. 



Spencer, was intrusted tlie iniport^mt work of re- 
vising the statutes of the state of New York, and 
ar.ilior of several addre<i!>cd nnd a few poetical 
ouutributions to the Dcnn.»crutio R^sview, and 
other periodicals. 

William Allen Butler was born in Albany hi 
1825. After completing his course at the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York, aikI his law 
studies in the office of his father, he p;is.<ed a year 
and a half abroad. Since his return Le has been 
actively cng:iged in the pracriee of his profession. 

Mr. Butkr is the aiUlior of a ninuborof iioein^ 
and is ako a spirited prose writer, lie has con- 
tributed to the Deinocrntic Review several trans- 
lanoni from Uldand; to the Arl-rnion Bulletin, 
27ie Citien of Art and (he Early Ardxts^ a scries 
of biographical and critical tkelehes of tlio Old 
Mastere ; and to the Literary World u few pleasant 
sketches of travel, Avith the title Out'of-the- Way 
Places in Europe^ and several humorous papers 
in iirose and verse, entitled The CohmeCs Olvb, 

In 1800 he was the author of Barnumi's Par- 
V€^W9 : being Confidential DitrloHure^ of the 
Prize Committee on the Jenhy Lind Song^ xcitk 
Sj'ceimeiis oj leading American Poets in the Aflp- 
piest ejf'ulgenee of their genius ; a |)oetical squib, 
which pa:>^ed rapidly through several editions. 

vnLAxn. 
It is the Poet Uhland from whose wreathings 

Of rarest hannony, 1 here have drawn,^ 
To lower tones and less melodious brcathinffs. 

Some simple strains of tniUi and |>as£iou bom. 

His is the poetry of sweet expression. 

Of clear unfaftoriiig tunc, serene and strong ; 

Where geutletit thoughts and m'ords in soft proces- 
ttion. 
Move to the even measures of his sorg. 

Deli{;hting ever in his own rnlm fancies 

Ho Fees umoh benufy where niozft men see naught. 

Looking at Nature with fiimiliar glances. 

And weaving garlands in the'gru\es uf Thonght. 

He siri^ of Youth, and Hope, and hi^h Endeavor, 
He «i»g3 of Love, (oh, crown of Pocsiel) 

Of Fute, and Sorrow, aiid the Grave, forever 
The end of strife, the goal of Drstuiy. 

He sings of Fatherland, the minsitrers glory, ' 
Hi^b theme of memory and ho|>e divine, 

Twinmg its fame witli gems of anticiue ^iory. 
In Suabian songs and legends of tlie Rhino; 

In Ballads breathing mnnv a dim tradition, 
Kourished in long belier or Minstrel rhymes. 

Fruit of the old Romance, whose gentle missioa 
Passed from the earth before our wiser timec 

Well do they know his name amongst the moun- 
tains. 
And plains and valleys of lib native Land; 
Part of their nature are the sparkling fountains 
Of his clear thought^ with rainbow fimeies 
spanned. 

His simple lays oft sings tbe mother dieerftd 
Beside the cmdle in the dim twilight; 

His nlaintive notes low breathes the maiden tearM 
TiV ith tender murmurs in the ear of Night. 

Tlie hill-side swain, the reaper ia the meadowy 
Carol his ditties throoffh the toilsonie day ; 

And tlto lone hunter ia the Alpine shadowy . 
Becalls hie ballads by •ome nda gmy^OQlC 
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Oh pr^'inn* gift I oh von<1rm]« ln«pini«i-*n! 

Of nil Wiii'i »l«-^«!«, of all li.'irmoaioti* tliii>g«y 
To U- 111.' t»r*cl*. %kh)lc a m h<>l« Natii>a 

CuUlicJ the eiho ir\>m th« •ouiitling ttringt. 

Out of the d«»i«lh« of frf'linic and cm-'tioa 
I{i«o« the orl> of So'ig. M»rrtirly bri;r if, 

A* vlio l*«'!iul<l« arro*% tiic tni4't-« of •^-•<ia, 
Ibv g >\dvu kUtiriM! bursting into li'jiiU 

\\"f\^ \* U^ mn-^ic VTorM— <!ivi.lo«l n* il'.^r 
I»y coh!iiif:il, ni»r *^tt. nor n.irn»xr r^a^; 

^Vilo MduM hi>t ui«ti NMiM'iinii':* to travel thither, 
iu faiKicd f«>rlun«-« to fi>r^fl hiiowul 



JOnS L. MrCONNEL. 

Mr. MrPoNNKi. w.w Ix^rii in 111 i »;♦•?*. yovombor 
II, ISjiJ. Af!»T f.iulyin:: law uitU his fsiilK-r, 
^fnmy >[ot'«m!i*l, a distia^rui^hiil lawvtT aikI 
|i »!iiirl{iM of t'lo Wet, ho outiTv'l aril wa^ ;rra<ln- 
ate<l at t!iu Tratinxlvania Law b<.'h«>^l, Lexiii^ton, 
Ky. 

On theiiTth of Jun<», 1846, he er.:-:-rod the ro- 
pliiKMil of Col. ILinlin;:, as a Vi»lun; xt in the 
ninU'*. Hjfnrc le:iTiiv^ tlio roM(h'Zv.»'i'» at AUon, 
he wun iiiailo fir>t Hcitonaiit of lii< f'»?iijMny, anj 
j»ro:ihi!»'<l U> A c.i;»t,iihcy at llu h.i*!li* of Hu.-na 
Vi«ita, wiiero he wa> twic^^ >v.>unM. Aficr 
FiTvin^r out his t/rin he return ••! h»'ii?, ami c«»iii- 
incnco I the praciicvj of tho law at Jack'»onviiL*, 
Illinois wIktc ho lias sine » ro-iilcL 

111 tlio ^|irinsc of 18.><) Mr. MoCona 1 piihli^ljcd 
Tii^bft find Veriion ; m tho aiUiiiiiri ^^f tho Kime 
yoar (rr.i^an^ or Youfh ami Ma»fh -fl ; and in 
'lH5l The (I'rntiM. Tiio sfciio of th*.*-o novels is 
laid ill tlio We^t; and the author has drawn on 
hi'* exp.'iionccs of the Mexican War and his skill 
AS a lawyer in the con-^trutiion of hi- ph>t^ 

Tlio-'oworo follo\\v«l in 1803 by fl't.-^Ura Cha. 
racfcrit^ a cjillcctiun of >koic!iC'* of the prominent 
clu^-os ill the fonuative ]>eriod of western Kwicty. 
It i.« one of the author's most successful volumes. 

Mr. McConnel i-* at present cnjraiiod upon a 
continuation of this work, and also ujKm a History 
of EiirJ'j ErplorutionB in ^ w^riV 7, La vin*? espe- 
cial reference to tlie labors of the early Koinon 
Catholic missionaries. 

A -WBSTXK1C POUnClAV OF T«l WttXt CBOWTK 

A description of his j^r^onal ap|»cAra'iee, like 
that of liny otlier man, will convey no indistinct 
imnres.'^ion of his internal character. 

buoh a dc^riptiou probably combine^l more clia- 
racteristic ndjcctivci thnn that of any other person- 
o(^e of his time — ndjective^, some of which were ap- 
plicable to tnan]^ of his neighbors, respectively, but 
all of which might be bestowed n;^m him eiify. 
lie was tidl. gaunt, angular, twarthv. active, aiid 
athletic His hair was, invariablv, "black as the 
wing of tho raven; even iu that small portion whieh 
the c:ip of r:icoon-skin left exposed to the action of 
sun and rain, the gray was but thinly scattered; 
impartmg to the monotonous darknes» only a more 
iron character. As late as the pre^nt day, though 
we have changed in many tilings l)i{!«t-haired men 
seldom attain eminenee among the western people: 
ipany of our leginlators are yonn^ enoagh, but none 
of them are beardle$i. They have a bilious look, as 
if, in ease of illness, their only hope would lie in 
ealomel and iolap^ One might undemtand, at tlie 
ilrst glanee, that they are men of i^emi, not of ^ 
niiis; and that physleal energy, the endttring vi- 



tality of the body, hae no inconuderafale shart m 
the power a( the mitnL 

^ Comrcponding to the sable of the hair, the poli- 
tician** eye was usually tm-ill, a:id tnteosely Mack 
— not tlie dead, itiexp're^trire jet, which gires the 
idea of a hole through white paper, or of a caTci^ 
nous socket in a death's head ; but the keen, mid- 
night d.irkne«A, in wliose depths you eon see a 
twinkle of stnrltght-^where you ft^el tliaft there is 
meanipg as well as color. TlWrc might be an ez- 
prc'^ion of cunniTitr along vith that of peoetratioa 
— hat, in a much higher degree, the blase of irasci- 
bility. There could be no doubts from its glance, 
that'it^ po^i^M>r was an exeelleut hater; you might 
be a^-ured that he would never forget aa injury or 
betray a friend. 

A fr'toop in the shoulders in<licnted that, in tira«s 
pa«t, he had been ia the haUt of eanying a heary 
rifle, and of cKisely ezamining the ground over 
which he walked; bnt what the chest thus ket ia 
dot >th it gained in breadtli. llis lungs hod ample 
space in which to play — tliere was nothing pulmo- 
nary even in the dro<>ping shoulders. ' Few of lus 
elavi have ever liied t«* a very advanced age, but it 
was not for want of iron eoiistitutious, Uiat they 
went early to the grave. The some sen'ices to lus 
country, which fsuve tlic politician his prominence^ 
aUo rhortened his life. 

From shoulders thu« bowed, bnng long, nrasealar 
anu^ — M>metimes ]>cr)uips, dangling a little un- 
gmcefully, but alway« under the command of their 
owner, and rca ly ff»r any efifort, however violent 
The>e weretcnninatctl by broad, bony hands, which 
looked like grapnel<( — ^thcir grasp, indeed, bore no 
fuint re^mbia'tce to the hold of those ct^-mmetriesl 
instnmientA. Large feet, whose toes were usually 
turned in, like thcjac of the Indian, were wielded by 
limbs whose vigor and activity were in keeping 
with tlie figure they suraKirt^d. Ima^ne, with 
these peculinrities a free, bold, rather swaegering 
gait, a swarthy eoinplfnon, and eouformaUe fea- 
tures and tones of voice: and— excepting his cos- 
tume — ^you hare before your fancy a complete pie- 
ture of 'Uie early western politician. 



A genuine specimen of the class to which most 
of the early schoolma«tc» beloi.ged, never felt any 
misgivings*aboat his own sneccM, and never hesH 
tated to assume any position in life. Neither pride 
nor modesty was ever suflfcred to interfere witn his 
action. He would take charge of a nnmeroos 
school, when he could do little more than write his 
own name, just a4 he would lutve undertaken tenia 
a steamboat, or ennimaud an army, when he had 
never studied engineering or heard of strat^. 
Kor would he have failed ia eitlier capacity: a 
wcek*8 application would make him master of a 
steam-engine, or a proficient (oiler the |irrseii< ■•«•> 
ner of proficienev) m tactics ; and as for his odiod, 
he eould himsel'f learn at night what he was to 
teach others on the following d.ny I Xor was this 
mere ** conceit*— thoneh, in some otlier respedi» 
that word, in its limited sense, was not inapplicable 
—neither was it altogcUier ignoriint presumption; 
for one of these men was seldom known to fail la 
anything he undertook: or, if he did faQ, be was 
never found to be cast down by defe:it, and the re- 
silleney of his nature Justified his eonfidenec 
• ••••••a 

Property to represent Ua lineage, therefan^ths 
schoolmaster eould be neither dandy nor daneia^ 
master; and, as if to held Ua to his integrity, ne^ 
ture liad omitted to give him any tempCalion, in Ui 
own perMM^ to Msiuiia either of these respeelaUe 
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charact^rK Th« tnilor tliat eonlil shape • cont to 
lit At« shoulders, nexer yet handled shears; and he 
'^'oiUd hnve boon as ill at ease in a pair of fashion- 
able pantaloons, as if they had been lined with 
chestnut -burrs. He vos generally above the me- 
dinin heiglit, with a very decided stoop, ^ if in the 
linbit of carrA'ing burthens: and a long, high nose, 
with light blue eyes, and coarse, uneven hair, of a 
fade\l wcatlier-stain color, gave his face the expres- 
«Jon answering to this lathy outline. Though never 
Tery slender, he was always thin: as if he hud been 
flattened out in u roUir.g-mill ; and rotundity of cor^ 
poration was a mode of development not at all cha* 
racteristic. His complexion was seldom florid, and 
not often decidedly pale ; o sort of sallow discolora- 
tion was its prevailing hue, like that which ronrks 
the countenance of a con.«unicr of ** coarse** whiskey 
and strong tobacca But these failings were not 
the cause of his cadaverous luok — for a faithful re- 
presentative of the class held them both in com- 
mendable abhorrence — thetf were not the riees of hit 
ntUure. 

There was a subdivision of the class, a secondary 
type, not so often observed, but conmion enough to 
cutitle it to a brief iiotico. I/e was, generally, 
ahort, sqnnt, and thick — tlie latitude bearing a 
"better proj^rtion to the longitude than in his lank 
brother — ^but ncvernpproachingauythincHke round- 
ness. With this attractive figure he had a complex- 
ion of decidedly bilions darkiie^s, and what is com- 
monly called a ** dish-face.** His nose wns depressed 
between the eyes, an arrangement which dragged 
tbe point upward in the most cruel manner, but 
^ve it an expresf^ion equally ludicrous and imper- 
tinent. A pair of smalC round, black eyes, eneom- 
pfls.«ed~like two little feudal fortresses, 'each by its 
moat — with a circle of yellowish white, peered out 
from under brows like "battlements. Coarse, black 
bair, alwa3*B cut shorty and standing erect, so as to 
present something the oppearance of a ch^vaux de 
yrite, protected a hard, round head — a shai>e most 
Appropriate to his lineage — while, with equal pro- 
i>riety, ears of corre5iH)i;ding magnitudo stood 
Loldly forth to assert their claim to notice. 

lioth these types were distinguished for large feet> 
'vliich no boot could enclose, and hands broad be- 
xond the compass of any glove. Neither was ever 
Ki:own to get drunk, to grow fat, to engage in a 
game of chance, or to lose his appetito : it became 
tJie teacher of •* ingenuous vonth" to preserve an 
exemplary bearing before those whom he was en- 
deavoring to benefit; while respectable "appear- 
ances," and proper anpreciation of the good things 
of life, were the alpha and omega of his systoiii of 
uoiality. 

J. M. IXGAR^ 
A POET of South Carolina, and a resident, we he- 
lioTe, of Charleston, and a relative of the lato Hugh 
8. Leciire, is the author of ft volume, Orta-UndU 
and Other Poem\ nublished in 1648. They are 
marked by tlieir delicacy of sentiincnt and a cer- 
tain fichomstic refinement 



Tliit Is tbe pathway where tlie walked, 
The tender grass pressed by her feet* 
The lanrel boughs laeed overbead, 
6hat out the noonday heat 

Tlie tunshine ffladhr stole between 
The sofUy undulating limbic 
From everv blade and leaf arose 
The myriad insect liymns. 



A brook ran murmuring beneath 
The grateful twilight of the trees, 
Where from the dripping pebbles swelled 
A beeeirs mossy knees. 

And there her robe of spotless white, 
(Pure white such purity beseemed I) 
ller angel face and tresses bright 
Within the basin gleamed. 

The coy sweetbriers half detained 
Her light hem n9 we moved along I 
To hear the music of her voice 
Tlie mt>ckbird hushed his song: 

But now her little feet are still. 
Her lips the Evkrlasting seal; 
Hie hideous secrets of the grave 
Tlie weeping eyes reveaL 

Tiie pnth still winds, the brook descends, 
The skies, are bright as then tliey were. 
My Amy is the only leaf 
In all that forest sear. 

AUGUSTUS JUUAN B£QUI£B 
Was bom at Charleston, South Carolina, Hay 27, 
1825. He wns educated in that city, and having 
selected the law as his profession, was colled to 




the bar in 1844. From a very enrlv ngo ^fr. lie- 
quicr was a rc;rulnr contributor to the newspa|)er3 
and periodicals, and in his seventeenth year pub- 
lished The SpaTii$h Exile^ a pby in blank verse, 
which was acted with success. A year or two 
' after he published The Old Sanctuary^ a romance, 
I the scene of which is laid in Carolina before the 
I Revolution. lie soon after removed to Marion, 
'- South Carolina, where, during the leisure inter- 
I vals whicli occur in the life of a country barrister, 
; many of his more mature and elaborate pieces in 
I prose and verse were composed. Tliese have 
never been collected in book form. Tlie most 
i prominent of them are "Tlie Phantasmagoria," 
' " Mnrco Bozzaris," a tragedy ; '* Tlic Dial Plate," 
"Trea*5Uro Trove," "To Wary on Earth" "The 
Thornless Rose," "The Charm," "The Imnge," 
** The Ulackbeard," " The three Misses Grimliall," 
a sketch; the Farewell Address to the Palmetto 
Rv'giment, delivered at the Charleston Theatre by 
Mrs. Mowatt, and mentioned In her ^Autobio- 
graphy ;" the " Welcome" to the same regiment 
on its return fh>m Mezioo, and an "Ode to 
Shakespeare." 

Mr. liequier subsequently removed to Mobile, 
Alabama, where he now resides. Since 1860 he 
has ceased to write, being altogether engrossed by 
his profe6.<'ional pursuits, to which he is entirely 
devoted, and in which he has attained distinction. 
Ho is at present Attorney of the United States for 
the southern district of Akbama, having been 
a{ipo!nted to that office by Mr. Pieroo In 1858. 

era fo saAKnrtAia. 
He went forth Into Nature and he song; 
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Of •4'A And continent and rlime mnd tongiw; 
Slrikitit( th» Harp wiih vho e uiblimc aooonl 
Tlic wUul« ercAtion rnngl 

n« wi'ut forth into \mtiire and h« tang, 
lift ixnn»«lo*l Urrttn ami lior »iniple»t themes 
Tlie lom^nt !»y th« be»*t!i'.jj crni; o'erhiing, 
An»l the wl'! .Ini-y on it* brink that g1<'ainft 
I'lihariii*'-!. aitj litia a Jcvr drop to the sunt 
The riiiit:4 nr.g of the t^^.iiiw^^t in iU halla 
Of ilftr'MH-* tiirrftrd; h* i- U\ alone 
liy nil oVrwhfiiiiiii^ biillmtu'C which app«l»^ 
Th»* turbMKMi<»«» of Ooenn — the loft calm 
Of ih*» w«jn.».torcd vale — the bri'lc-like day. 
Or »aiiit«Ml eve. tii^pcn^ing iidly balm 
Fr»»in hrr lone lamp of ^ilver Uiro* lh« grey 
Tliat h-ad* thcAtar-crowncd Night adowu themoon- 
tAia way: 

TheM were hi* themes and more^— ao little bird 
I.il in the April forest but he drew 
From it* wild notes a meJitatiTe wor^* 
A compel that no otiier mortal knev: 
Bunl, priest, evangi'lisitl from nature's Cells 
Of richer inexhaustible he took 
The |>otcnt ring of her profoundest spells^ 
And wrote great Nature's Book 1 

They people earth and sea and air. 

The ilim, tumultuous band. 

Called into being everywhera 

B3* hit creative wand; 

In kiiij^ly couK and ftarage lair. 

Prince, f»ea«ant. Priest, ami Sage and Peer, 

And midnight hag and ladye fair. 

Pure a* the white rose in her hair. 

And warriors that, on barbod steed. 

Burn to do the crest e>l deed. 

And lovers that delighted roT6 

When moonlight marries witli the gIOT«, 

Glide forth — appear I 

To brenthe or love or hate or fear; 

And with moH unexampled wile^ 

To win a soul-enraptured smile. 

Or blot it in a tear. 

Hark I a horn. 

That with repeated winding shakes, 

O'er hill and glen and far rcsponsiTe lakM^ 

The mnntlo of the mom I 

Now, on the mimic scene. 

The simplest of all simple pairs 

Tliat ever drew from lausbter teai«i 

Touchstone and Audrey, hand in hand. 

Come hobbling o*er the green; 

While Rosalind, in strange disgiuse^ 

With manly dress but maiden eyes. 

Which, spite herself, will look sidewise. 

Fen in tnis savage land ; 

And her companion like the flower. 

That beaten by tlie morning shower 

Still in reitplcndent beauty stooptfe 

Looking loveliest whilst it droops^ 

Step faintly forth from wearineai^ 

All snowy in their maidenhood; 

Twin-lilies of the wilderness— 

A shepherd and his shepherdess^ 

In Ardeu's gloomy wood I 

But eomes anon, with halting step and pause, 

A miserable man I 
ReToWing in each lengthened breath be draws, 
Hie deep, dark problem of material laws, 

> That life is Vut a span. 
Beoluded, silent, solitary, still. 
Lone in Uie rale and la^t npon the hill, 
Coropanionless beside tlie batmted stream. 
Walking the stars in the meridian beam, 

YOU It— !• 



nim»olf the sliade of aa o\ 

Blighting the rose 

With his imaginaiy woa^ 

And wearing bird and tree and fruit and 

Into a charm of such mysterioua power. 

Such pUintiTe tale 

The iNeanteoos skies grow pele^ 

And the rejoicing earth loocs wan. 

Like Jacqttes«-4>er lonely, melaseholy nuuil 

Ring silrer-sprinkling, gushing beU^— 

Blow clainoroits pipes replying. 

In tipsy merriment thai swells 

For ever multiplying 1 

He comes! witb grnt sunshiny liM« 

And chuckle deep and glances warm. 

Sly nods and strange attempts atgraes^ 

A matron on each arm; 

He comes! of wit the soul and pitti. 

Custodian and lessor. 

Room for him I Sir John Falstaff wilh 

The merry WtTca of Windsor. 

Lol on n blasted heath. 

Lit by a flashing storm. 

The threatening darkness nndemeelfa. 

Three of the weird form! 

Chanting, dancing all together. 

For a charm npon the heather. 

Filthy hags in the foul weather I 

Tbe spell works, and beheld ; 
A eastle in the midnight hour, 
MnfEed *mid battlement and tower. 
Whereon the crrstal moon doth lower 

Antarcticauy eold ! 
A blackbird's noU hath drilled tbe exr 
And left the stillness stiU more drear; 
Twice hath the homod owl around 
The Chapel flown, nor uttered sound; 
The nigbt-breese now doth scarcely blow. 

And now, tis past and gone ; 
But the pale moon that like the snow 

Erewhile descendins shone. 
Enerimsoned as the torch of lian^ 
While cloud on clond obscure the stm 

And rolls abore the trees, 
OeaTes the dark billows of the Nighfc 
Like a shot-smitten sail on flight 

Orer the howling seas— 
God I what a piercing sliriek was there^ 
80 deep and loud and wild and drear 
It bristles up the moistened hair 

And bids the blood to freenl 

Again— agun— 

AUiwart 3ie brain, 
Hiat lengthened shriek of lifesextorted pninf 
And now, tis given o*er: 
But from that pile despuringly doth soar 
A Toice which eriea like the uplifted main, 
« Glsmis hath mnrdered sleejH-Maeheth shall 
BO morel* 



Thick and Ihster now thej i 

In procession moTins ob> 

Keath tha world-embraeug domn 

Of the unexhausted one; 

Hark them, while the eanMron bohbk^ 

Throwing spells npon the eighty 
And the wlard flame redonUss 

In intensity of light: 

Here is one— a mstie miden 

Ofthewitehingage; 

Cheeks with beanty orertadeis 

Blushing like a anneet AidiH^ 

Mistress Anne Fege I 

Here another that doth Mlew, 
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Fun of ftUreh dceornm : 

A wise uinn this Cousin Shallow, 

Justice of the Qnoram ; 

A third is timid, slight, and tender. 

Showing harmless blaster i^leuder; 

A fourth, doth frowniiigly rereiil. 

His princely mantle jewelled o'er. 

By knightly spurs upon his heel 

And clanging sound of martial steel. 

The dark, Venetian Moor! 

The fifth advances with a start, 

Uis eye tronBtixing like a dart, 

Bhick Richard of the lion-heartt 
And now they rush along the scene. 
In crowds with scarce a pause between. 
Prelates higli, in church and staia^ 
Speakers dexterous in debate. 
Courtiers gay in satin hoje. 
Clowns funtastie and jocose. 
Soldiers brave and virgins fair, 
Kymphs with golden flowing hair 
And spirits of the azure air. 
Pass, with solemn stop and slow. 
Pass, but linger as they go. 

Like images that haunt the shade. 

Or visions of the white cascade. 
Or sunset on the snow. 

Then, then, at length, the crowning glorv comeB, 
lioud trumpets speak unto the sky, and drams 

Unroll the military chain 1 • 

From pole to pole, 

Greet wide the wonder of the poet*8 soul: 

With raven plume. 

And posture rapt in high, prophetic gloom — 

Hamlet, tlie Dane I 

Bright shall thine altars be. 

First of the hol^ minstrel band. 

Green as the vine-encircled land 

And vocal as tlie sea 1 

Thy name is writ 

Where stars are lit» 

And thine immortal shade, 

'Mid archangelie clouds displayed 

On Fame's imperial seat, 
Sees the inseparable Nine 
In its reflected glory shine. 

And Nature at its feet 



PAUL H. HATNS 
Is a son of Lieut Hayne of the United States 
Nayy, and nephew of Robert 6. Hayne of sena- 
torial celebrity. He wras bom in* Charleston, 
South Carolina, in 1881, and has been a frequent 
oontribntor to many of the southern magazines, 
mors particularlv the Soutliem Literary Messen- 

ST. He was editor of the Charleston IJteraiy 
azette, and is now connected with the editorial 
department of the Evening News, a daily journal 
also published in Charleston. His poems, col- 
lectea in a volume in 1855, are spirited, and he 
has oulUvated the music of Terse with effect 
His longest poem is entitled The TmptatUni ^ 
VtnvM^ a JdankUh Legend, 



The passionate Bmnmer's dead ; the sky's aglow 
With roseate flashes of matured desirs, 
Hie winds at eve are ronsical and low. 
As sweeping chords of a lamenting lyrs^ 
Fsr up among the pillared clouds of flre^ 
1¥bose pomp of grand procession upwara rolls 
With gorgeoiis blaaoaiy of pictured fbldi^ 



To celebrate the Summei's past renown ; 
Ah me I how regally the heavens look down, 
0*ershadowing Umutiful, autumnal woods. 
And harvcstrfidds with hoarded increase brown. 
And dcep-t4ined majesty of golden floods. 
That lift their solemn dirges to the sky, 
To swell the purple pomp that floateth by. 



The laughing Hours before her feet. 

Are strewing vernal roses, 
And the voices in her soul are sweety 

As music's mellowed closes. 
All hopes and passions heoveuly-bom. 

In her have met together. 
And Joy diffuses round her mom 

A mist of golden weather. 

n. 

As o*er her cheek of delicnte dyei^ 

The blooms of childhood hover. 
So do the tranced and sinless eyes^ 

All childhood's heart discover. 
Full of a dreamy happiness, 

AVitli rninbow fancies laden. 
Whose arch of promi:^e glows to bless 

Her spirit*s beauteous Adenn. 

m. 

She is a being bom to raiso 

Those undefiled emotions, 
Tliat link us with our sunniest days. 

And most sincere devotions; 
In her, we see renewed, and bright, 

Tiiat phase of earthly story. 
Which glimmers in the mormng light 

Of God's exceeding glory. 

IT. 

Why in a life of mortal cares, 

Ap])ear these heavenly fnees. 
Why on tlie verge of darkened years, 

Tiiese nmnmnthine graces f 
lis but to cheer the soul that faints^ 

With pure and blest evangels. 
To prove if Heaven is rich with Saintly 

That earth may have her Angelik 

T. 

Enough I *ti8 not for me to pray 

That on her life's sweet nver. 
The calmness of a virgin day. 

May rest, and rest for ever; 
I know a guardian Genios standi^ 

Beside Uiose waters lowlv. 
And labois witli immortal handi^ 

To keep them pure and holy. 

HAMILTON OOLLBOS» NEW TOBK. 
Tnx founding of Hamilton College is due to 
the far-seeing generosity of the Ker. Samuel 
Kirkknd, who labored more than fort^ years as 
a niiEsionnry among the Ondda Indians. Mr. 
Kirklaml was bom in Norwich, Connecticut, 
December 1, 1744, and was graduated from Nas- 
sau Hall in 1765. He was the father of three 
sons and three daughters. The eldest daughter; 
who was married to John.H. Lothrop, £sq^ of 
Utica, is the mother of the Rot. Samuel Kirkland 
Lothronw D J)., of Boston, whose recently nub- 
lished life of his grandfather is embraoeo in 
6parks*s Library of American Biography. The 
youngest daughter, Elixa, was married In 1818 tc 
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UicTlev. Ed war! Il<»l»in«nn,D.D^ now a profi"«5or 
in xhe Union Th.t^htj^icU St-iiiiitary of New York. 
One of Uk-i H>u% Dr. John Tliornton Kirklandi 
wx* eK-<-t«.Ml in 1H|0 to Uic PrcM-kiiry of Harvard 
Coil« jTi^ Ho uMil Iii^ brothor, iMtinre Whiificld, 
Were tw ill's rt'K^ wrrc bom at(Tv n^ ml Herki!nor\ 
on llio M>»liawk, while lh"ir inntlier wj< jounicy- 
ini; oil hi>rM;bn(-k from Oneida to Coniuclicut. 
H r ri-ttirii to U:H'i«la w;is giccted by the In- 
ch m** w.ili ;rrfnl n*j.»irini». They ndot>te<1 the 
bi»\«» into iln > trilK*, riHin:; G»m>p^o L;i-g«»-ne- 
o-^M, A' id J«>.in Ali-i;aM-o-wi>-ka, which means 
fair-f..ct». 

Mr. KirkUn'l »1icil of pV'iirisy, February 28, 
lfi'»8. He w.w lr»ri.»d in Clinton, in a private in- 
cl'>-nrc, near liin hon^e. H«.Te on ono side rest the 
rein.-iiiis of hi-* '^Ofoiid wifa .in;l younjcJit dau;:h- 
ter; on tlio other fide, lho*o of the celv])rated 
Skenandori. The ow:icr-liip of the Kirkland 
in:uiMon has ]>a«t-ed otit of the family. At the last 
Annual Mooiinjr of the trustees of Uie institution 
whl<'h he f'»'in«if I, tlu-y vniOi\ to remove the cof- 
fin- from tlie-e ^rotindn to the Collei^e Cemetery, 
and to erect over ihv.'in an nppri>jni.iie monument. 

it w.w throiiirh the intlnenco of .Mr. Kirkland 
that the *• Hn*nilt«»n Oneitia Acideniy"wa3 iii- 
cor[><>ratod in 1703. In the stwuc year he con- 
veyed to its tru-^tces pcvend humlrefl acres of 
land. In tlie pre imhle to the tiile-ilecd, he states 
tli.it the pift is made "for the Kup|x)rt of an 
Aca'l«'-ny in the town of White>to\vn, county of 
lIvrhirn.T, contiiriious to the Oneida Nation of 
Indian^, for the mutual l>enefit of the youn^ and 
fluuri^hin;; MttlemenU in .<^aid county, anu the 
varii)iw tribes of c^mfederatcd Indian**, e«arncstly 
wiiihinp: that the institution may grow and flour- 
ish ; that the advaiit.a<^es of it may be extensive 
and la^tin;; ; and that, under t!ic sm'ilesof the Lord 
of wisdom and poodness, it may prove an eminent 
means of dilFu'iing a<eful knowledge, enlurging 
the bounds of human hanpinc!>s, aiding the reign 
of virtue, and the kingdom of the blessed lie- 
deemer.** , 

Among the teachers of the academy was Dr. 
James Murdock, now a resident of New Haven, 
and translator of Moshcim^s ** Historical Commeii- 
tarics on the State of Christianity.** 

The ac:idemy lired eighteen years, and vos 
largely patn)nized. At lengtli its guardians were 
pressed with a demand from the surrounding 
community ft)r a higher institution. The char- 
ter for Hamilton College was obtained in 1813, 
and Dr. Azbl Baokcb of Bethlem, Connecti- 
cut, was elected it^ first President He was born 
near Norwich, Connecticut, October 18, 1766. 
In early life his companions were rude, if not dis- 
solute; and his jouth was marked with great 
looseness of opinion on matters of religion. He 
vr;is graduated from Yale College in 1787. After 
leaving college he was associated for a time with 
his class-mate, John U. Lothrop. £a<h, in the 
management of a grammar-school at weathert- 
ficld, Connectioat. He was licansed to preach in 
1789, and soon after succeeded Dr. Bellamy 
OS pastor of the church in Bethlem, Oonneo- 
tlcnt. Dr. Bocknt died December 9, 1818, of 
typhus fovor. One of his ehlldron, Kary Ann, 
was the first wife of the Hon. Gerrit Smith of Pe« 
tcrton: another, the Hon. F. F. Bookos, is a dio* 
tinguiohod physician in lioohesteri KewTork. 



A volume of Dr. Bockns^s sermom was pob- 
lislied after his death, with a brief sketch of his 
life. HU biography yet reituiiiis to be written 
In a manner worthy of the part which be sos- 
taine^l in carin:; for the first wonts of a coDe^ 
which has since identified itself with the edu- 
cational interests of Central New York. A caro- 
ful memoir, written somewhat after the manner . 
of Xenophon^a Memorabilia or BoswelTs John- 
son, would be welcdmed by many readeiu In his 
intercourse with students, Dr. Backus combined 
aiTectionate severity with a scafoning of iinnly 
eccentricity. The proverb, " who nmkes a jest 
makes an enemy," was reversed in his ezperienee^ 
He was out-<poken and fond of a joke. When 
speaking of tliat which be disapproved, iiis 
tttotigiits natnmlly clothed themselves in the 
language of ridicule, lie was quick and pungent 
at rei^artee, as is sliown by the following anec- 
dote, which is only one out of many which might 
be given. 

During the administration of Jefferson, Dr. 
Backus preached a Thanksgiving Sermon at 
Bet Idem, in which his abhorrence of the potiueal 
\iews of the day was expressed with character- 
i>tic frce<lom and severity. For thus daring to 
speak the truth, he incurred a civil prosecution, 
and was summoned by the sheriff to go with lum 
to Hartford, there to await his tnal. As a matter 
of grace, the reverend prisoner was allowed to 
ride in his own conveyance, while the officer foU 
lowed behind. The parson^s horse happened to 
be one of tlio fastest.. He picked over the miles 
with a rapidity that astonished the sheriff, while 
it kept him at a respectable distarice in tlie resr. 
At length, with much ado, the latter managed to 
bring himself within tongue-shot ; antl leaning 
forward, exclaimed, ** Why, Doctor Backus, you 
ride a-* if the very devil were after youl" 

^ And so be is P* replied the doctor, witbout 
taming his bead. 

The second President of Hamilton College was 
Dr. Henbt Davis, an alumnus of Yale OuDege, 
who had been a tutor at Williams and Yale, a 
Professor of Greek at Union, and President of 
Middlcbury. His odministratiott covered a pe- 
riod of sixteen years, daring whidi the CoU^ 
fluctuated between the extremes of proq^eriqr 
and depre^on. 

In the Tears 1829 and 1880, no students wen 
gradnated. This was owing to f long and bitter 
quarrel between Dr. Davis and a portion of the 
trustees, growing out of a cose of discipKnei Af- 
ter his resignation of the presideney in 1888, Dr. 
Davis published a thick pamphlet entitled, "'A 
Narrative of the Embomusments andDeelinaof 
Hamilton College.** This, with one or two ooeo- 
sional discourses, is oil that went from bis bond 
to the printer^B. Dr. Davis was distingnished ftr 
his strength of humor, bis gravity oif naanneni 
unyielding integrity, and strong attadhment to 
the pupils whom he bad instructed. He died 
ICaroh 7, 1852, at the age of eighty-twoc 

The third President was Dr. Ssbbko EowAnt 
DwioiiT, a son of Timothy Dwight Ha wm 
elected in 1838 and resigned in 1885. The gresft 
historical fact of bis pi\)sidon^ waa a iooeMkil 
effort to raise bv fobseriptloii nfty thoiMiiid U* 
Ions for Sncreasinff tba prodoetlva flmdi tt tbt 
colkgc Dr. Dwight was fitted by i 
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ac^nired pfts for the trinm]ilis of pnlfjit orntorv. 
Tiiofiiilure of his health ftt firs^t nmdo him fitrul in 
tfie liappy use of his talents, and finally forced 
Lini to give np addrc^finp: imhlic bodie5 or dis- 
ch;;rpinjr pnMic duties. He died recently, Novem- 
Wr 80, 1860. The In^^t fifteen years of his life 
"wcro Fflddoned by Lis infirmity, and passed in 
cli*i^ retirement. 

The fourth president was Dr. Joseph Penket, 
a native of Ireland, and c<lucated at one of its 
higher institntions. The reputation for learning, 

Siety, and executive talent which lie had won by 
is 'labors in the niinistrv at Rochester, New 
York, and Northampton, Massachusetts^ led the 
friends of Hamilton to think that ho was the 
man to preside successfully over its affairs. The 
fact that he was unacquainted with the internal 
pecnlinrities of an American College caused him 
to make some mistakc5«, disquieting to himself and 
the institution. Ue chose to resign in 1839. Dr.' 
Peuncy still lives; broken in healtli, yet enjoying 
the unabated e^^teem of his friends. His publica- 
tions are somewhat numerous, yet mostly of a 
tran!«icnt fonn and cluiracter. 

Tlie fiftli President, Dr. Simeon Nohtb, is a na- 
tive of Berlin, Connecticut, and a graduate of 
Yale College, of the class of 1825. He served 
his Alma Mater two years as a tutor, and in 1829 
was elected to the chair of Ancient Languages in 
Hamilton College. When he went to Clinton, 
the embarrassments of tlie institution were such 
as to threaten its life. The war between Dr. 
Davis and the trustees was rnging fiercely. Tliero 
were but nine students in all tlie classes. The 
treasury wos em]>ty. Debt and dissension covered 
the ftiture with gloomy douds. The Facul^ now 
consisted of the President, Prof. James Iiadler, 
Prof.' John II. Lothrop, Prof. North, and Tutor K. 
D. Halthle. Thoy engaged ccalouBly and unitedly 
in efforts to rerlTollio institution, and to regain for 
it the paUie confidonoa. They wcro socomsAiL 



In 1833, when T>r. Davis resigned, the graduat- 
ing cla»v«; numben.*<l t went v. 

In 1839, Dr. North was elected to the Presi- 
doncv, as the successor of Dr. Penney, an ofiUce 
whicii he ^till ho]d«$. The friends and pupils of 
President North liave frequently expressed their 
appreciation of his pubhc efforts, by re<juesting 
permission to publish them. If his publislicd dis- 
courses and addrei«i?es were collected, they would 
form a large volume. The most important of 
these are a series of Baccalaureate Sermons ; dis- 
courses preached at the funerals of Professor 
Catlin, Treasurer Dwight, and President Davis ; 
an Inaugural Discourse, a sermon before tlie Onei- 
da County Bible Society, and an oration before 
the Phi Beta Kappa of Yale College. 

To Hamilton College is conceded a high rank 
in the cnlture of natural and eflfective elocution. 
Much credit is due, in this respect, to the teach- 
ings of the Rev. Dr. Mnndeville, who filled the chair 
of Rhetoric and Oratory eiglit years, commenc- 
ing in 1841. His class-book entitled '' The Ele- 
ments of Reading and Oratory," first published 
in 1845, is now widely used in colleges, acade- 
mies, and high-schools. Dr. Mandeville^s system 
of speaking is still taught at Hamilton, with 
some ded&d improvements by Professor A. J. 
Upson. 

Hamilton CoDege has not been forgotten hy 
men of liberality and large means. The Hon. Wro. 
Hale Maynard, a graduate of Williams College, 
and a gifted lawyer, who died of the cholera in 
1832, bequeathed to the college the bulk of his 
et^tate, amounting to twenty tliousand dollars, for 
the fonndiDgof a Law Department. 

Prof. John H. Lothrop, now Chancellor of the 
University of Wisconsin, was the first occupant 
of this ebidr. It is now worthily filled hv Prot 
Tlieodore W. Dwiglit, whose able instmotions in 
legal soknoo attract studenU from remote sections 
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of LL.B. upon those who compleU the regular 
oonreo of Icgiil Btudics. 

Anotlier of the benefactors of the college, the 
Hon.S. Newton Dexter, resides at Whitesboro, and 
enjoys the sati:>factioa of seeing a centre of learn- 
ing made mare thrifty and elhcient throtigh his 
libenility.. What Mr. Maynard did by testani/*nt, 
. Mr. Dexter clioso to do by an imnie<liate dona- 
tion. In 1836, when the ctJlega was severely 
crippled by debt^ he came forwurd with a gift of 
fiftc(?n thousand dollai-s for endowing the chair 
of Cla^^icd Literature. Thii dei>artinent issup- 
po^c<l to have bcun chosen as the object of his 
inunificoncw^ nut more from its acknowled^^ed 
imp<irtiiico in a collegiate institution, than on 
account of his esteem for tlie character and 
scholarly Attainments of iU tlien incumbent, the 
liev. Dr. North, wJio was afterwards promoted to 
the Presidency. 

Tiic doi)artinent of CIoKsical Literature is now 
occupied by Prole'i5or Edwanl North, a highly 
accomplished scholar and m-.m of lotterjs, to whom 
we are indebted for this si»irited notice of his 
college, lie succjeJed Pn.)r.',s5or John Finlcy 
Smith in 1844. Professor Smith was a musical 
artist of rare gifts and att liniiicnts. 

The grounds about the ct*llcgo have been recent- 
ly enlarged and improved. They now embrace 
twenty acrc««, which have been thoroughly 
drained, hed^'.'l, pUutcd with trees and flowering 
shrubs, and nut into bwn, with winding drives 
and gravelled walk*. Tlie-e improvements have 
been made under the conviction that no seat of 
generoU') culture am be called complete, unless 
it provides facilities for the study of vegetable 
growths. Plato's College was a grove of pla- 
tans and olives, — jihilosophy and trees have 
always been fond of each other's company. The 
locition of the college, on the brow of a hill that 
tHoitQS to the West, and commands a wide view of 
the Oriskany Valley, is healthful and inviting. In 
this valley lies the village of Clinton, with a |)opu- 
lation of twelve hundred. In the distances, to the 
left, the city of Utlco, the valley of the Mohawk, 
and the Trenton hills are distinctly visible. 

The rural quiet of the place, its elevation, and 
extended, unbroken horizon, render it most favor* 
able for astronomical observations. An Observa- 
tory has been erected, and furnished with a tele- 
Bcope, the longest in this country next to the one 
at Cambridge. It was made by Messrs. Spencer 
and Eaton of Canastota, who are alumni of the 
institution. A large Laboratory has been built, 
with the new apparatus which the French and 
German chemists have recently invented. A 
BtonjS building, originally used as a boarding-hall, 
has been fitted up for a Cabinet, and now con- 
tams ten thousand specimens in Geology, Minera- 
logy, and Natural History. A Gymnasium has 
also been built and attractively fUniishod. 

THS USITEBBnT OF YIBOINU.^ 
Tm UirxyuaiTT op Vikqenia is situatAd in the 
Oounty of Albemarle, Virginia, about one mile 
and'a ludf west of the Tillage of Charlottesville, 
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and fonr miles in nearly tbo same directum finom 
Honticcllo, which was tlie ^e:^ideI1ce, and contains 
the tomb of Thomas Je2*en«on. It is bnOt on mo- 
derately elevated gronnd, and fonns a strikiiig fe^ 
ture in a beautiful land^scape. On thesouth-w«3t 
it is shut in by little nioontains, beyond wliich, s 
few miles distant, rise the broken aud occasionallj 
steep and rujnfed, bnt not elevated ridges., the 
characteristic feature of which is expres!sed by j 
their name of RsiL'tred Mountains. To the north- ^ 
west the Blue Rivliro, some twenty miles off, pre- 
sents its deepi'olored outline, stretching to the 
north-ea^t, and Icwkln* down npontheuiountain- 
like hills that here and there ri<e from the pliun 
witliout its eastern base. To the ea:st the eye 
rests u(X>n the low range of niouiitaiu^that bounds 
the vievr as far as the vis-ion can extend north- 
eastward and fiouth-wea^tward along its slopeR, 
except where it is interrupted directly to tlie east 
by a hilly but fertile plain through which the Ri- 
vanna, with its discolored stneom, flowsby the base 
of MonticoUo. To the south tlio view reaches far 
away until the horizon meets the plain, embracing 
a region lying between mountains on either hand, 
and covered with forests interspersed with spots 
of cultivated land. 

lliis University is a State institution, endowed, , 
and built, and under the control of the state. It 
owes its origin, its oi|:anization, and the plan of 
its buildings to Mr. Jefferson, who made it tbo 
care of his last years to bring it into being, and 
counted it among his chief claims to the wemoiy 
of posterity that he was its founder.* 

The Act of Assembly establislung the Univeraty 
of Yii^inia and incorporating the Rector and 
Board of Visitors, is dated January 25, 1819; and 
the University was opened for the adnussion of 
students March 25, 1825. 

It is under the government of the Rector and 
Board of Visitors, by whom are enacted its laws, 
and to whom is committed the control of its 
finances, the appointment and removal of its offi- 
cers, and the general superriiiion of its interests. 
The Visitors, seven in number at first, but after- 
wards increased to nine, are appointed evety 
fourth year by the governor of the state, and the 
Rector is chosen by the Visitors from among thear 
own number. Tiie first Rector was Mr. Jeffer> 
son, followed in succession by Mr. Madieon, Ghap- 
man Johnson, Esq., and Joseph 0. Cabell, E^. 

The Umversity of Virginia comprises nine 
schools, viz. I. Ancient Languages, in which are 
tauffht tlie Latin, Greek, and Hebrew huignageai 
witn ancient history and literature. IL Modem 
Languages, in which are taught the IVench, 
Italian, Spanish, and German hinguages, and the 
Anglo-Saxon form of the English language, witb 
modem history and literature. III. Mathematloa^ 
comprising pure and mixed Hathematici. IV, 
Natural Philosophy, comprising, besides the usual 
subjects, Mineralogy and Geology. V. GbemSstij 
and Phannaoy. V L Medicine, compriidng Hed{> 
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cal Jurispradence, Obstetrics, and tho Principles 
and Practice of Medicine. VII. Coniparalire 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Surgery. VIII. Moral 
Philosophy, comprising Rhetoric and Belles Let- 
tres, Ethics, Mental Philosophy, and Political 
Hconomy. IX. I^uw, comprising also Govern- 
ment and Intemaiii)nal Law. 

To each school is assigned one professor, except 
the school of Law, which has two. In tho school 
of Ancient Languages, the professor is aided by two 
assistant instructors, and in Modern Languages 
And Mathematics by one each. In tlio Medic:d 
tlcp::rtment there is a lecturer on Anatomy and 
Materia Medica, and a demonstrator of Anntcniy. 

Tho administration of the laws of the Univer- 
sity, and their interpretation, is committed to the 
Faculty, consisting of the professors of tlie several 
schools and the chairman of the FaculW. The 

?rofe&!ors are appointed by the Board of visitors. 
'he chairman, who lias little power beyond tlio 
general supcrvitiion of tho execution of the laws, 
none over the Khoolss is cho:«en annually by tlie 
Board of Visitors from among the members of the 
Faculty, and receives as such a salary of five hnn- 
dred dollai-a. The professors are responsible to 
the Board of Visitors alone for the proper dis- 
charge of their duties, and have intrusted to them, 
each in his own school, the conduct of its stuuien, 
subject only to the laws prescribing the suljects 
to be taught, the hours of lecture, and tlie method 
df instruction generally by lectures, examinations, 
and exerdses, according to the nature of the 
subject. 

The income of the University is derived chiefly 
from an annuity from the state of fifteen thou>and 
dollars, sutjcct of late vears to a charge of about 
fonr thousand five hundred dollars for the benefit 
of thirty-two state students, who receive gratui- 
tous instruction, together with board and room 
rent free; from rents of dormitories and hotels: 
from iiiatricuhUion fees ; ond ftt>ni surplus f«es or 
tnitSon In the several schools, accruing to tb« 
University after the professor sliall have rceclvod 
n maximum of two tlioiisund dolhin. 



Each professor is paid a fixed salary of one 
thousand dollars a year, and receives the tuition 
fees paid by students for attending his lectures up 
to the maximum of two thousand dollars. Any 
excess rf fees above this Fum is paid into the trea- 
sury of ihe University. The fee paid by students 
for tuition is ordinjirily twenty-five dollars to each 
professor attended. This mode of ccmpeni>ation, 
making the income of the professor to depend so 
largely upon tuition fees, was dc>igned to act as 
an incentive to activity and faithfulness on tlie 
part of I ho profe«ssor, his own and the propperity 
of the fchoul being identified in the matter of 
emolument as well as of rupntation. The maxi- 
mum limit of income from fees received by tho 
professor is a tiling of late adoption, introduced 
since the number of students attendinghome of the 
schools has become very large. It remains to be 
seen whetlier tliis invasion of the principle is tlie 
wisest mode of disposing of the question of exces- 
sive fees; espccinlly when no provision is made 
for a minimum income, and none, for tho mott 
part, for excess of labor from large numbers fre- 
quenting a school. 

The method of instruction is by lectures and 
examinations, with the use of text-books selected 
by the professor. Tlie pn>fej-sor is exfjccted, so 
far as the nature of tlie subject allows it, to deli- 
ver lectures on the sul jects of instruction, setting 
forth and explaining tho doctrines to be taught, so 
that by tho liclp of the lectures and of tho text- 
book, the student may not only have the oppor- 
tunitv of understanding these doctrines but of hav- 
ing them more vividly impressed on hi^ attention 
and memory. The examination of tho elats at 
each meeting upon the preceding lecture, embra- 
ces both the text and tlie teaching of the professor, 
and is aimed at once to fccuro the student's atten- 
tion to both, and to afford the advantage of a re- 
view, and. when needed, of a farther clearing np 
of tlie sul ject 

For the purpose of acennimo<1ating the lednrea 
to tlie wants and previous attuimr.u.ts cf tl.obtii- 
dontS| and of giving a larger course of In&trcctlon^ 
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BMHt of th« «choob are divided into dosses called 
Junior and senior. In Uie school of Mathematics 
tlieiv is also an intcnnediate ckss, and a c)a» of 
mixed Matheinutics^ In the £chrx>l of Law also 
tliero is an interinodiate clav. The lectures to 
each class occupy nri entire sesMon of nine montlis. 
A student \n generally allowed, except in law, to 
attoud, without additional fee, all the classes in a 
school the same se&Moii, so as to receive in:>truo- 
tion, if he choose and be able, in the whole course 
in one year. 

Two pnhlic examinations of all the members of 
each sr.hool are held evei^y session, one about its 
rnidd lo, the ot her at its close. These examinations 
arc Citnductod chieflv in writing;. A set of ques- 
tiuTis, with nuuierical values attached, u pn»{X)5ed 
to the whole clas^ and itn members are distributed 
into four divisions, according to the value of their 
answers. To insure fairness at these examina- 
tto:is every 5tU(lent is re«iuired to attach to his 
an:iwers a docl-i ration in writing, that he has nei- 
ther given nor received aid during the examina- 
tion. This same certificate U attached also to all 
examination papers written for degrees. 

Students are admitted at and above the age of 
sixteen, and are free to attend the schools of their 
choice ; but they are ordinarily required to attoud 
thn»e Rohooli. 

The session is of nine months' duration conti- 
nuously, and without any holidays except Christ- 
m Ls-da}'. Lectures are delivered during six days 
of the week, and a weekly reiiort is made to the 
chain nan of the Faculty by each professor of the 
suSjects of the lectures and examinations In his 
Bchojl, and of the time occupied in each. 

D.^t^recs arc c«)nferred in e:ich of the schools of 
the University upon those students who givoevi- 
djn?e of having a coiuiietent knowledge of the 
su!>jects taught in the t<cIiool. Certificates of pro- 
ficiency also are bestowed for like knowledge of 
certain subjects that may be attended sepanitely, 
as Modic;d Jurisprudence, Mineralogy, Geology, 
&a Examinations are bold with a view to theie 
honors towards the end of each session, and are 
conducted mostly in writing. The extent and dif- 
ficulty of these examinations, and the strictness 
n>ed in judging of the value of the answers, secure 
a stimdard of attainment much hig!icr than usual, 
and render the degrees In individual schools ob- 
jects of ambition to all, and strong Incentives to 
diligence and accuracy in study. A register of 
each student^s answers at the daily examinations, 
and of his written exercises, is kept by the pro- 
fevsor; and, in deciding on his fitness to receive a 
degree, regard is had to his average standing In 
his cl:iss. The time of his residencj as a student 
is not counted among his qualifications for this 
distinction. He may obtain a degree, whenever 
he shall have proved that ho is worthy of It by 
standing satisfactorily the examinations proposed 
as a test equally for alL 

Be4des the degrees conferred In Indlvidnal 
schools, and certificates of proficiency in certain 
•ubjects, the degree of Bachelor of Arts is be* 
stowed on such students as have obtained dej^rect 
In any two of the literary schools (viz. Ancient 
Longuagesi Modem LangaageS| and Moral Phi* 
lo-o;ihv), and In anv two of tlie scientific schoob 
(viz. Ilathomatics, Natural Philasophv, and Cho- 
mlstiy); besides giving eTidcncc m a oortaia 



proficiency in the remaining two acadenncsl 
schools, and furnishing an essay or oratioa tolie 
approved by the Faculty. 

The degree of Master of Arts is conferred upos 
such students as have obtained degrees in all the 
six academical hchooU, besides fumisliing an essay 
or oration to be approved by the Faculty, sad 
standing a satisfactory examination in review oa 
all the studies of the course, except those in which 
he has been admitted to degrees in the conent 
session. 

No honorary degrees are conferred by this 
Universitjr. 

The Univer^ty <»f Virginia has been in opcn- 
tion thirty years, and although it has had to con- 
tend with some prgudioes, has had a good degree 
of success, as well in n^ard to the numbers fie- 
qucnting it as to the diaracter for scholaivhip 
accorded to its alunmi. The nnmbcr of matrieo- - 
lates entered for tlie ses^on of 1834^ was five 
hundred and fourteen ; of these three hundred aod 
twenty were exclusively acadenucal, one huodred 
and mty-six exclusively profes-ional, and thirty- 
eight partly academical and partly professioosl. 

The University of Vir^nia has introduced into 
its constitution and into its practical working some 
marked peculiarities ; and as its apparent soeoesi 
has called attention to these, it may be well to 
notice some of them briefly, and to state summir 
rily the chief grounds upon which they are sp- 
proved and justified. 

1. The first and most strikii^ pecufiaritj is the 
alloAving every student to attend the schools or sta- 
dias of his choice^ only requiring ordinarily that he 
shidl attend tliree ; the conferring degrees in uufi- 
viduul schools; the suffering candidates to Etand 
the examinations held for degrees without regsrd 
to the time of residence; and the bestowing no 
degrees as honorarv distinctions, bat only uoon 
adequate proof made by strict examinatioii, usi 
they are deserved. 

This at once sets aside the usual college coiri- 
culum, with the attendant division into Freshmes, 
Sophomore, Jco., classes, and, in the opinion of 
some, is followed as a neceft^uy consequenoe by 
the loss to the student of a regular and oomdete 
course -of study and of mental disoipfinei vnuch 
they assume to be given by tlie nsuai plan of ear 
colleges. It is taken for granted by such that tbe 
student, being free to cboose, will attend soch 
studies alone as may snit his spirit of self^ndul- 
gciice. avoiding those which are diflkolt; sod 
Uiat the voluntarv s^pstem does not admit of a re> 
gulor course. It is said in answer, that the reoordi 
of the Univernty of Virginia show that the faet 
contradicts the assumption that the more difficolk 
studies will be avoided, the schodla of Andeot 
Languages and of Mathematics, for example, hsv* 
lug always Imd a fair nroportioii of stodenti. 
And th:it, although no student U compelled by law 
to follow a certain defined conne, vet hn praetioi^ 
and by the influences of causes canly seen, a verf 
largo proportion do pnrsne a regidar oowie; aad 
tlmt the Universltv of Virginia lioldi oot indooe- 
mcnts to accomplish a complete oowae by eiti- 
bli»hing for lu higher degrees a standard whkk 
makes them objects of very mot dedra, fw' 
ther, OS to the matter of a complete ooono of ita^f 
and of mental disoiplUie, it is aald that it bloo 
much to aMoinc that tha bait wi^ of i ^ ' 
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theie is by tho ii<;nal college cnrricnlnm and tho 
division into freshmen, <!bc., classes, this being tho 
very question in issue, and tlie system of independ- 
ent schools and free choice of studies having been 
adopted with the very view of giving what the 
common plan does not; that the alleged evil 
efTects of the voluntary system do not and ouglit 
not to foUow; and that, on the contrary, it has 
d<M:ided advantages. 

It U not pretended that every one entering the 
University of Virginia obtains a complete educa- 
tion. For some it is not necesc^ary, however de- 
sirable, that ihey should become conversant with 
all the branches of a liberal education. And yet 
it is of great advantage to them and to society if 
thev can be well trained in even a few departments 
of knowledge — ^those most suited to their wants 
or to their tastes, llicy should not be excluded 
finom partial benefits of education because they 
cannot derive the highest. 

And then, if an examination be made of the 
names of tliose who, in our Colleges and Universi- 
ties generally, enter the Freshman or Sophomore 
classes, and of tliose who graduate, or pass through 
the senior class, it will be found that but few of 
tbe former are found among the latter, not more 
than about a fourth. And this, though it results 
inevitably from the very practice of admitting to 
degrees by classes, that of those who obtain the 
degree, much too large a proportion have really 
Tery moderate attainments, and could not possibly 
stand a strict examination on the whole or any 
considerable part of tho course. So in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, a very small proportion obtain 
the highest degree, or fully accomplish the regular 
academic course, and beyond comparison a smaller 
proportion than on the usually adopted plan; and 
this because tho standard is purposely made high. 
Admitting that this very small number is pro- 
perly educated, tlie question to be answcrca is, 
Whether it be true, as allepcd by some, that all 
those who come short of this complete course fail 
of obtaining an amount of knowledge, and espe- 
cially a mental discipline, equal to that KuppHedby 
the common course f 

To reach a satisfactory answer to this question 
It is to be observed, say the advocates of the 
voluntary system, first, that for the practical pur- 
poses of life, and for a right mental discipline, a 
small field of knowledge, thoroughly cultivated 
with a hearty encr^^, and bv methods which svt 
the student to thinking and wquiring for himself, 
in of incomparably more value than a large field 
cultivated in a negligent and superficial way. A 
man may study many things and have little sound 
knowledge and less vigorous training of the iniud« 
A man mav so learn a few things as to bo able to 
direct his ueolties with their utmost power to the 
aooomplishment of any task. 

Secondly, That to secure this energetic, self- 
propelling activity of the student, which is in- 
dispensably necessary to the best disdnlino of 
mind, and to tlie acquisition of habits of tiiorough 
and accurate inve^ftigation, two things mainly 
oontributc First, tlie waking up to an earnest 
■plrit of inquiry and of thoroughness of investiga- 
tm on the part of the student, by exciting and 
keeolng erect his attention, and vaHoosly sm(}ect- 
ing nis powen to tlie proof by the lectures and 
Igr fearohlng oral examiaatlona; audi toooodlyi 



a high standard of examinations for honors, these 
behig bestowed only ujwn satisfactory evidence 
of good attainments and capacity. TVithout tho 
former condition the latter would be impoi^^ible ; 
without the latter the former would be iasufUcient. 

Thirdly, That tlie voluntary system offers pe- 
culiar advantages for fulfilling these conditions, 
which, however able tho professors, the common 
system does not. Tlio several schools being 
wholly independent, the standard of examinationa 
for degrees may ho placed as high as the means 
and mode of instruction, and what is fairly do- 
iiiandcd by the true interest of the student, may 
allow. A person standing his examination for a 
degree in Latin and Greek will not be passed, 
though undeserving, for fear he may not secure 
his degree in the Mathematics, and so on. The 
honor being conferred upon reaching a compara- 
tively high standard, ana without the question of 
giving or refusing it being complicated by a regard 
to the regular progression of cla.«isca, it is compa- 
ratively easy to maintain the standard. It is one 
thing for a student to fail and be rejected upoa 
the studies of a single school, the effect ceasing 
here, and quite another to be cast down in all his 
classes for failure on one study, with the result of 
postponing the period of his graduation for a 
whole }'ear. But the common system allows no 
good alternative. No College, ujiou this sy»<tem, 
can refuse to pass men who oudit to be rejecte<l ; 
for then it consents, under nmltii»lied difliculties, 
to reduce the ranks of tho senior class to some- 
thing like tho proportion of tlioso who obtain tho 
Master^s degree under the system adopted at the 
University of Virginia. 

To answer, then, tho question above proposed, 
it is alleged by its friends, that in tho system 
adopted at the University of Virginia, the condi- 
tions for obtaining a good mental discipline and 
accurate knowledge are in some good degree, al- 
though imperfectly, fulfilled by tho means of 
lectures, rigid examinations conducted chiefly in 
writing where degrees are concerned, and a cook- 
paratively high standard in conferring degrcesL 
That, putting out of view tlio idle and tlioee 
wanting capacity, and those who attend a dnglo 
course of lectures, there remains a dass of students^ 
considerable in number, and respectable for talent 
and industry, who from lack of timo and meaits^ 
or for other cause, succeed in accomplishing only 
a partial course, obtaining degrees in some tw.t or 
three schools, and attending lectures profitably in 
some one or two more in which they do not stand 
for degrees. And thus the number that eo 
through such a course of study as, with tho nnode 
of instruction employed, involves a useful cxteet 
of knowledge ana a sound discipline of mxRd, 
would seem to be in fair proportion to those who 
succeed in completing tne usual College cmrri- 
culum. 

Again, there is a considerable dass of students 
who aim at completing the entire course of lite- 
rary and scientific studies, according to tiM 
scheme of the Univeraty cf Virginia, but fail oC 
entire success. But it docs not foltow, because 
they fail of obtaining the highest degree under • 
system with a higher standard for degrees, tlttt 
thoy do not obtain as much of knowledge and of 
sound mental discipline as the same persone w««ld 
have done if they bad nioceeded nnder a qf^tcaa 
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^Uh A lower ufaminrd. Under the on« srMcm ' 
lli»-y f.iil U-caus« t\w ht-'intl«rJ u hifjli, umlor the 
oilier iln'y would succeed lK-cau>o ihc standard ia . 
low. Tliis on the Miii|Nj^iiioii that Xlte grade of • 
iti-trurt'um is the Mine, iiut it niay be av«timi.Hl 
til it \v)ic-re tlie »{aiidard of esainl nations f'T 
dt'jrocs is )iit;hcr, the grade of instruction tlso 
\\i\\ be hi^'liiT, and tlie trainhi;; mora vlpiroi.^. 
Tli«Te nnj^i Iw F4)»no jii*t rvlMiion between tlio 
teaching and tliO n-.iulrt.iuents for dr^nve.*. And . 
M> it mar very will (Hciir that a man shaH bo a ' 
bctti r trainei! p('li«ilar Liilini* under tiie one S3'&tom j 
tli.»»» "iJccotHlin-^ un<ler the <>ther. ' 

'1 lie advocal*-^ of the sy^tcnl introihicod at the 
Univerbity of Vir^'hiia n«a only deny that it is 
followed by the evil eJlWts alh-j^ed, but urjre, on 
the other hand, that it avoid?, a^ it was di-^igncd 
to avoid, tliO obvious and acknowlc<l;^x*d eviU in- 
hereitt in the U!-u;d Oiurse adopted of conferring 
de^Toen n|H>n tlnrse whocoinpKto the curricalnm, 
well niu'h as a ni:ater of cour-c, and with but 
bli;:ht cxaniinntiou. They allvj:e that when tlio 
standard U re:»>«inally hi^h, and maintained by 
ritCid cxaniinnions without n-^ard to tlie time of 
re.-^iiKmv, only a lew, and those the most dili- 
gent and capaMe, c:m ni<\i>ure up to it. That to 
occonnnoilato the standard to the nicru^ure of the 
wh<»le, or nearly the wh.>lo of a chiss, it must be 
made much too hiw. That by adniiiting to the 
Jii^Iicr dc;^rees tho>o alone who can bland rigid 
cxuiiiination.s and show poo<l ability and accurate 
attainments real value is given U) the degrees, and 
the I'CH exertions secured of those who seek 
tlicni. That the use of lectures and oral e.vamina- 
tions, in the ordinary cour-m of instruction, alibrds 
a better moans of dibeiitlining the miiid, of be- 
getting habits of active and sustained attention, as 
well as of tli(»rough invcstigiiiion. That, as a re- 
sult, there is obtained, uuder tlds system, a better 
training and a more thorough knowledge on 
Uic part of many who fail of sttcce>s, t!ian tlie 
other system ordinarily secures to those who suc- 
ceed. And that the fact tliat only a very few 
obtain the Ma-^ter's di grec at the University of 
Virginia — some seven in tho session of ISol-oout 
of 350 exclusively academical studenU^— only 
shows tho extent and rigor of the examinations 
for tliis degree, there required by kw and enforced 
in practice. 

2. A second peculiarity of the University of 
Virginia U found in its method of instruction, 
more especiidly in the freer ik^ of lectures, fol- 
lowed by oral examinations. Text-books are by 
no means discarded ; but the professor is expected 
to go before and set in order tbo truths to be 
taught, marking their relations, statins their 
grounds, enlarging npon, explaining, oonfinniug, 
correcting, and supplementing the text, as the case 
may require. Every lectnre is preceded by on 
oral examination of the class on the preceding 
lectnre and the oorresponding text And this ex- 
amination is on the sabjeot itself, whether dis- 
cussed in the leotare or the text-book, and is 
conducted with reference to what onght to be 
held in regard to it, and not simply to what may 
have been said about it either in the lecture or in 
the text-book. Tliis method. It is affirmed, is at- 
tended by two most beneficial rcenlta. First, It 
stimulates the professor to mater efibrts to make 
himself wholly master of hia tnl^ecti and to be 



SoalifTed to view it on every side. It can hsrdly 
o les.^ seeing he b consdoos that it Is expected . 
of him to exhibit himself as capable of pre:5euting 
the doctrines belonging to his sabjisrt with tiesr- 
nc<8 and force, and not merely of propooadiDg 
questions on a t«xt-UK>k. He must needs girs 
hiniMilf to his work with zeal and assiduity if be 
would me»*t the rcsixMisibility which his poiti** 
hniHises, or gain the reputation which it places 
within his reach. Secondly, it excites and lutin- 
tains the interest and attention of the student s 
hundred fold. lie not only shares the interest of 
the lecturer, which is one advantage of oral dis- 
course, but finds it a neceK-^ity from which be 
cannot cscai»e, if he would acquit himself well at 
tlie examination to follow, as his own self-respect 
and a regard for Uie good opinion of his tescbcr 
and fellows oblige him to wish to do, that be 
should give earnest hoed to the words of the pro- 
fessor Above all he learns to enter, with the 
professor for his guide, upon the serious and 
earnest investigation of the subject in liand in sH 
its relations, if not from the simple love of truth, 
yet still because he knows that he may be re- 
quired to render answers not furnished by the 
text, nc^r yet perhajis directly by the lecture, Vnt 
involved in the principles set forth in either. 
Thus he is aroused to a spirit of active end maaly 
inquiry, is kept awake to all tliat he heats sad 
reads, and is led to consider the proper knowledge 
of a subject to be bounded, not by the paitial, 
perhaps false teachings of a text-book, but by the 
limits of the true and real. Under the strong 
im])u]se «f such a spirit, and of the ambition to 
meet the demands of a standard of exaiuinatioiis 
for dejrecs which more fail than succeed in reach- 
ing, it is no wonder that he works, and works 
with an energy, with a cliarpnes3 of attentJoa, 
and with a perseverance of iudustir, whidi brias 
a double reward in stores of solid knowledge aoa 
in invaluable habits of mind. 

8. A third peculiarity oi the University cf 
Virginia is the S3*stem of written exanunatioas 
for honors. This is daimed |o have the sdnm- 
tage of securing greater accuracy and fairaess, 
aud is regarded as indispensable for maintsinioff 
a high cSandard for degrees. It was introduced 
by the first professors firom the practice of Csxd- 
bridge University, Enghmd ; and when sonde- 
mented by some oral examination, as the sobjeck 
may demand, seems liable only to the cbjectkia 
of lits great laboriousness to both student sad 
professor. 

In a word, whatever success the Univerdty 
of Virginia has had in giving inteUectual cnttare, 
whether in the academical or professional depart- 
ments, is mainly referred by its friends to the 
laborious industry and zeal in the immediste 
work of tlie lecture-room, displayed by profesoit 
and students alike. Tliese, again, are very largely 
owing to the use of lectures, and of strict ond sua 
written examinaUona, both having referenee to a 
reasonably high standard for dc^ea. And fcr 
the introuucuon of these, the indenendent pod* 
tion of the several adiools, and the firee da^ ^ 
studies, If not abaolntely neoessary, aa they cia 
hardly be said to be, are at least moat ftvordik 
4. A fourth peculiarity la the absence of «»- 
tarian influence and eontral In the Unlveniiy* 
Knoh pt^Qdloe did arise on thia point, il- 
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though tbo importance of rnnn's religious duties 
"WAS acknowledged in a rejH>rt of the Hector and 
Boai-d of Vi^itors^ written by Mr. JefiVrson, and j 
although the invitation was given by the IkMird 
to the varions religious dent^minations in tlie 
etato, to establish schools of theology on the 
grounds of the University, yet bccau^ in tlie 
anxiety to shut out tlie control of any particular ; 
sect, no p^ovi^ion was made for religious instruc- 
tion by the University itself, very many believed ; 
that it wa-* des iirned altogether to exclude religious J 
influence fnni tho in>titution. A plan, bowtver, ; 
was adopted early in the history of the Universitv, ; 
"whereby tho services of relijrion are ri'gularly 
perfomied in a chapel furnished by tho Board of 
Visitors, yet without invading the principle of 
religious equality. By this plan it w;i3 pix)\ided 
tbat a Chaplain sh(>uld bo appointed by the 
Faculty every year, from the prevailing religious 
denominations *of the state, taken in rotation, 
SuVsequently the ap])ointiiient was made for two 
years. Tlio Hilary of the Chaplain is provided by 
the voluntary contributions of the professors, 
students, and other residents. He holds divine 
sorvico twice every Sabbath, and daily morning 
prayers in the chapel. Tlicso services all tho 
students arc invited to attend ; but they are not 
compelled to Ikj present. As many as attend dofMirt 
thcmjrclves with invariable onler and revcreiico- 
Besides these services, tho students have their 
own public prayer-meeting, and a society for 
missionary inquiry, and con»luct the Sunday 
Ecliool connected with the chapel, and others in 
the neigliborhood. Nowhere, it is said, is more 
respect paid to the solemn services of the 
Christian religion, and in no ccmmunity is more 
cfilctuaDy extinguished tho spirit of ficctarian 
bigotry. 

6. A fifth peculiarity relates to the discipline 
Only one point can bo noticed, namely tho per- 
mitting of students to answer or not, as they 
may choose, in their own case ; the not compel- 
ling them to testify against themselves or against 
each other; and, generally, tlie assuming that they 
are incapable of falsehood, and treating them 
accordingly. The result ln^ that, as d rule, 
barely admitting an exception, no student can 
Tenture to speak falsely. lie may decline to 
answer, when charged with an otfence against 
tlie laws, although he very rarely docs; but if he 
answer, tlie puUic sentiment, if not his own sense 
of moral obligation, will oblige liim to speak 
trnly. 

For carrving into exocution the plan of a Unl- 
Tcrsity which lie bad projected, Mr. JeffvnKm con- 
sidered it wisest to rely npon men as little as pos- 
Hblo vedded to the prevalent eybtem, and not 
likely to be cramped by its routine. A reform in 
regnnl to the cxti*nt as well as the mode of in- 
Btruction, oonid be bad only by seeking men of 
marked ability in tbdr several departroenta, 
and who had either enjoyed theadrantagcsof tlie 
foreign nniversitiee of most repote, or won dis- 
tinction by tlieir talent and attainments. To this 
view wa^ owing the selection from abroad of a 
wAioi^^^y ^ ^^ original corps of professors. This 
policy. naturalW enonch, cidted some pr^udioa; 
and althongh Jnstiiied by tKs neoeHsiUes of the 
case, M fitr at l^o^t os a reform In the course of 
InsUtictkNi was conoemedi was attended bj its 



own difficulties touching the important point of 
discipline. It wits not intended to be continued 
beyond tho pre-cnt exigency, and has not, infact| 
been followed in the subsequent appointments to 
chairs in the Univer^ily, although it is admit- 
ted to l)e con.<istcnt with the interests of the in- 
stitution to ein]tloy the best talents and attain- 
ments, wherever found conjoined >Y)th tlie other 
necessary qualitications. Of tlic eight original 
profes>oi-s, live were Irom abroad, one from New 
York, aiid two from Virginia. Of the present 
fifteen |»r<>fet?ors and other instructor?, ten are 
Virginians and alumni of the University of Vir- 
ginia, and only two fVoin abroa<L 

Tho first pnjfcs^ior of the school of Ancient 
Laniruages was Air. George Long, of £n}?land, 
a Master of Arts and Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. A man of marked ability and altaiii- 
ment% thoroughly trained in the systi^m of his 
college, having a mind far more than most men^s 
scrupulously dcnu^nding accuracy in theresultsof 
inquiry, and scouting mere pretension, be aaned 
and was fitted to introduce something better than 
what then pa:^sed current as classical learning. 
Although he had as yet little know ledge i^fcciipa- 
rative philology, and could hardly be said 1o have 
cultivated tho science of laiigi:apc with the en- 
larged spirit of philosophy which |)ervadcs his 
writings; his uncompromising exactness^ and his 
masterly knowledge of his sul ject, inspired his 
pupils with tho highest conceptions of a tmo 
scholarship. After three years' serM'cc he rcfign- 
ed, in onler to accept the pmlessorship of Greek 
in tho London University. His contributions to 

1)hilolopy, Roman law, criticism, biography, &c^ 
lavo been large and valuable, and have obtained 
for him a place among tho most eminent scholars 
of his country. 

He was succeeded by the present incumbent of 
the chair, Gessner Harrison, M.I)., one of his pu- 
pil?, who hiis published an ^^Exfiosition of soma 
of the Laws of the Latin Language.** 

The fir>t profe>sor of the Schoolof Modern Lan- . 
guages was George Blaettennann, IX.D., a Ger- 
man, at the time of his appointment residing in 
London, and Avho came recommended for his ex- 
tensive knowletlgo of modern languages, and for 
his ability. Ue occupied the chair until 184Q,* 
and gaveproof of e.\tensive acquirements, and of 
a mind of uncommon natural vigor and penetra- 
tion. In connexion more especially with the les- 
sons on German and Ang1o-&ixon, he gave to his 
students much that was interesting and valuable 
in comparative philology also, a subject in which 
he found peculiar pleasure. His successors have 
been Charles Eraitsir, M J)., who has nnblished 
some curious and learned works on philology, and 
M. Scheie de Verc, LL.D., the author of a work 
on ComparatiTe Philology, and ofa Spanish Gram- 
mar and Exercises. 

The first professor of Hatliematics was Hr. 
Thonuis Hewett Key, of Enghmd, a Master of 
ArtA of Trinity College, Cambridge. Besides hie 
ability as a mnthematioian, he had th« adTantaga 
of good classical and general attainments; and bj 
his earnest manner, his dearness of iUnstnitSon, 
and his rare power of anticipating and remoT* 
ing tlie learner's difficnldes, sneeecded to a re- 
I niarkaiile degree In gaining the attention and ax- 
I dtiiif the Interest of his beareia. He resigned al 
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the ume time with Mr. Long, \n onler to accept \ 
t!ie profe^onthip of Latin in tho London Uiiiver- [ 
84ty, an<l luvs since gained distinction by hi:) labo» ' 
lis a philologist. | 

He wa't succeeded by Mr. Cluirlos Bonnycostle, ; 
of England, who, upon Mr. Key's resignation, yfsa 
IraijsJorred from tlie chair of Natural Philiisophr 
to Lh:it of Matlioin:it)Cd, wliich ho onlinucd to lill 
U.I til hi^ death in IBU. He wm educated at the 
Uoyal Military Acadoiny at Woolwich, of which 
hU father w:is a prufciM»r, and \v:u distinguished 
h.- the force and o;-i^inality of his mind, no less 
t i:in by Ills prufunnd knowledge of mathematics. 
lli^ fine Usto, cidtivuiei by much rca^ling, his 
general kmiwlodge, and hi.i Q>iundant store of 
anecdote, m:ide him a mo<t a;;rccabIo and instruc- 
tive c )inp:ini>m to all ; and tins tliough hii really 
kind feeling i wjrc partly hid len by a cold exte- 
rior. His o:dy publisliod work bore the title of 
Itid'icfice Gemctry^ and this did not meet with 
Bu:'C^iS Among his pupils, he left behind him 
a rcjiutatiou for ability as high as it was uni- 
versal. 

His 8UCC Msor, Mr. Sylvester, of England also, 
who roMi lined only part of one yenr, was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Edw.inl IL Coarlenay, LL.I)., a 
iLuive of Maryland, a graduate at We>t Point, 
and who had held a pDles^orship in West Point 
Military AcalwMuy, and agiinintho University of 
Pe insylvania. Ho disi li:irged llij dntie3 of the 
chair with eminent ability and faitlilulnesi until 
his dvMth in 1853. He left behind him a work on 
Uio Uiifere.'U aland Integral Calculu$^ wliich has 
lately be -npablisliel, and bojn adopted a^i a text- 
book in thj University of Virgini;u Mr. Cour- 
tenay's clear and sngacious mind, his large and 
tliorough k!ii>wL*d;j3 of his ^ubjeci, and clearness 
in cjmmunicutitig it, his laborioiii devotion to his 
d.itios, and not lois Ins unswerving integrity, his 
retiring ni \\z.<l\\ and his amiable coiidc>cen'»ion, 
WM) for him the unboimled ciinfidcnce and regiu'd 
of Ins collca'^iies and of his pu[nls. 

The chair is now fille I by Albert T. Bledsoe, 
LL.D., a graduMte of West Point, formerly a pro- 
fes>or in tlio University of Mississippi, and the 
author of a wark on the WUl^ and of one entitled 
A Theodicy. 

Upim the transfer of Mr. Charlei Bonnyoa^tlo 
from the chair of ifatural Piiilosophy to that of 
M-ithomatios he w.-is Aucccoded by Robert M. 
Patterson, M.D., of Phila«leli)hia, formerly a pro- 
fes^r in the University of Pennsylrania, and sub- 
sequently director of the U. 8. Mint He filled 
the chair of Natural Philosophy for sevend years, 
and had the reputation of a clear, elegant, and 
abb bcturer, while his refined manners, cultivat- 
ed tastes, and amiable disposition, won for him 
the warm regard of all that had the pleasure of 
knowing bim. 

He was sncooedoci \>j Mr. William B. Rogers 
LL.D., who fiUeil the ohair until 1833 ; a gentle- 
man deservedly eminent for his ability, Taried 
learning ami science, for his eloqaonoo as a lec- 
turer, and for his contributions to hi>« favorite 
soienoe of Qaolosy. He resigned in 1858 ; and 
was sueceedod by the present incumbent, Mr. 
Francis H. Saiitli, A.M^ a Virginian, and on 
alumnus of the UnlTcrsity. 

The flrit professor of Ohemii«try was John P, 
Bminoti }Li>^ who was eduoatcd ot tba West 
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Point Military Academy, and took his degree in 
medicine in Uie CoUtge of Physicians and Sor^ 

feons. New York city. He was born in DnbTiQ, 
rehind, and was the son of Thomas Addis Em- 
met, Esq. His striking native genius, his varied 
science, his brilliant wit, his eloouence, his culti- 
vated and retined taste for art, his modesty, his 
warm-hearted and cheerful social virtue:s ^^on for 
him the admiration and lasting regard of Itis col- 
leagues and of his pupils. He occupied the chair 
of Chemisti-y and Materia Medica until sickness 
and death closed prematnrely, iu 1843, a career 
not less useful tlum honorable. 

He was succeeded by Robert E. Rogers, M.D., 
of Pliiladelphia, now professor of chemistry in the 
University of Pennsylvania, and by J. Lawrence 
Saiitii, M.D., of Souili C:irolina, no\v profe:ii»or in 
the .Medical S<:hool at Louisville, Kentucky. The 
present incumbent of the dia^r is Socrates Man- 
rtu, M.D., of Virgini:!, fonnerly a professor in 
llaniiMlcn Sydney College, Virginia, arid in Rich- 
mond Medical College, and an alumnns of the 
University of Virginia. 

The fir.-t profe - jor of Medicine was Robley Dun- 
glisiin, M.D., of England, who as a writer, and by 
his learning in his profession and generally, as weu 
as by his ability, was )iointed out as well fitted to 
take charge of this scliool, when it was designed 
mtlicr to atford the op{x>rtunity of cuUivaLon in 
medical scienco to the general student than to 
give a prei)arati(m for the practice of the pruTes^ 
sion. After eight years he resigned, and has 
gained a wide celebrity by his didtinguiahed 
ability as a lecturer, and by his varied and valu- 
able contributions to me^li<sil literature. 

His successors have bcLMi A. T. Magill, MD^ 
of Virginia, Robert E. Griiiiih, M-O., of Philadel- 
nhiji, and the present incumbent, Henry Howard, 
M.D., of Maryland, formerly a professor in the 
meilicid department of the University of Man- 
land, vX\ men of learning and abihty in their pro- 
fession. 

The chair of Anatomy, Phyaology, and Suigerr 
(now of Comparative Anatomy, etc) bos been add- 
ed to the original school'^ of the university, and is 
now filled by James L. C'lbell, M.D., a Virginian, 
and an alumnus of the nniver^ty. He was pre- 
ceded by Augustus L. Warner, M.D., of Mary- 
land, afterwards a professor in the Richmood 
Meilical College. 

Special Anatomy and Materia Medica aretan^t 
by John S. Davis, M.D., an alumnus of the Uni- 
versity. 

The chair of Moral Philosophy was first filled 
by Mr. George Tucker, a native of Bermnda, but 
educated at William and Mary College, Vuginis. 
He was for mimy years a member of the kgdl 
profession, and for aome time a member of Ooa- 
gress from Virginia. Before recuving his sp- 
pointment to the choir by Mr. JefiTerson, be had 
published, among other writings, a volume of es- 
says, characterized by the purity and elegance of 
style, and by the force and deamesa of thonghti 
which have marked all his writings. During hb 
residence at the university ho published tha l^ 
^ Jeffenon^ an essay on Moiuy m^i Bank^ cos 
on RentM^ IKoMaani Prtfit^ and another on the 
Progrm of the Unif$i 8lmt€% 4» FopulmSUn «mI 
Wealth during a Period ^F^^ raan, «f A- 
hihlUd hy th$ JDeocnnM Cmeue^ besides oontii- 
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"buting to the pcricKlicals of the day, as he has 
done since his rotircniuut, iiii(>ortaut articles on 
questions of political economy, etc. To moral 
philosophy and the other subjtK^ts originnll}* as- 
signed to the cluiir, he cau:»ed rhetoric, belles-let- 
Ires, and {Xilitical economy to be added, and gave 
them their i)roper value in the course of study in 
the 8c1kh)1. Bringing to the di^Krharge of his du- 
ties a mind remarkable for clearness and accu- 
racy, great industry and thoroughness of research, 
and an extensive knowledge of men, and of books 
in almost every department of learning, he al- 
lowed no topic to posis under review without in- 
venting it with the interest of original and scarch- 
inff investigation. Hence his pupils derived not 
only profit directly from his instnictiuii?, but an 
impulse in the direction of self-culture of the ut- 
most value. I 
He was succeeded, upon Ids resignation in 1845, ' 
after a service of twenty yeara, by the present in- \ 
cumlient, the Rev. William H. McGulfey, D.D., ' 
UlD., a native of Pennsylvania, but fur many 
years a popular profe&sor m diHerent colleges of • 
Ohio. I 
The first professor of Law, that entered upon j 
tlie duties of tlie chair, was John Tayloe Lomas, t 
^Isq., of Virginia, who, after some five years, re- j 
aagned the chair to accept the oflico of judge of | 
the Circuit Court of Virginia. He is the author 
of works of much labor and value, entitled a Di- 
ff€4t of the Law of Heal Property and the Law qf 
£x(Cutor9 and Adminutrators, 

He was succeeded by Jolm A. G. Davis, Esq., 
of Virginia, who met an untimely end by the 
bands of a murderer, in the person of a student, 
in the year 1840. He was the author of a work 
on the criminal law, and was distinguished alike 
by his legal attainments and ability as a lecturer 
and by his virtues as a man. 

Tlie chair of Law was next filled by Judge Henry 
St. George Tucker of Virginia, who had long oc- 
cupied with distinguished ability the place of pre- 
sident of the Court of Appeals of tlie state, and 
'was as remarkable for the elegant graces of his 
well stored mind as for his learning and acumen 
in his peculiar province of the law, and for the 
polish and charm of his life and maimers. He 
was tlie author of two volumes of Commentariu 
en Blaehitone^ etc. 

The present incumbents of the two chairs of 
Law. into which Uie original school has been di- 
vided, are John B. Minor, LLJ)., and J. P. Hol- 
oombe, Esq., both of Virginia, and both alumni 
of the nmversity. The liater is the author of a 
woik on Eqni^. 

TBINITT OOIXEOB. 
Tbk charter of Washington (now Trinity) College, 
in Connccticnt, was obtained in 1828. It was 
given at the request of members of the Protestant 
Episcopal Choroh. At several intervals in the 
earlier hlstorv of the ttatA, application had been 
made to the Legidatare for acnarter withont irao- 
eesa. It was requisite that tliirty thousand doU 
lar» should be snbscribed as an endowment FUly 
tboossnd were readily obtained, *'by ufiering to 
the larger towns the priyilege of fair and Uindable 
«Niipetition for its looation, wlien Hartford, never 
iraiittaig In public spirit and generous ontlaysi 



gmned the victory over her sister cities.*' The 
college buildings were conmienced at Hartibrd in 
June, 1824, and recitations were held in the an- 
tunm of the same year. The first president of 
the institution was the Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Coimecticnt, Dr. Thomas 0. 
Brownell, who held the station for seven years, 
till 1881. On his retirement he was succeeded 
by the Rev. Dr. N. 8. Wheatoa, who presided 
over its fortunes for five years, till 1887. The 
Hobart Professorship of Belles-Lettres and Ora- 
tory was endowed at this time in the sum of 
twenty thouiqind dollars, subscribed by members 
of the Episcopal Church in New York. In 1886 
more than one hundred tliousand dollars had been 
raised for tliis institution, ninety thousand of which 
had been given by iudividual!«. The state made 
a grant of eleven thousand dollar?. Tlie next in- 
cumbent of the presidency was the Rev. Dr. Silas 
Totten (now professor of HVilliam and Mary), who 
at the time of his choice was pn>fe?*ior of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Phih>£ophy in the college. 
His administration lasted twelve years, during 
which the endowment of the Scabnrv Professor- 
ship of Mathematics and Natnral Philosophy was 
completed and Brownell Hall ereitcd. In 1845 
the title of the college was changed, by an act of 
the legislature, to Trinity College. In this period 
statutes were enacted by the trustees, modelled 
after a feature in the English universities, ^^com- 
mitting the superintendence of the course of study 
and discipline to a Board of Fellowa, and empow- 
ering specified members of the Sinatus AcaaemU 
ctu^ as tlie House of Convocation, to assemble un- 
der their own rules, and to con>ult and advise for 
the interests and benefit of the college.^^ The 
object of this general external orgimization was to 
secure the co-operation and counsel of the alumni 
of the institution, all of whom are members of the 
House of Convocation, which includes the presi- 
dent, fellows, and professors. The Board of Fel- 
lows is composed of leading men in the church 
specially interested in the welfare of the college. 
They are the official examiners, report on degrees^ 
and propose amendments of the statutes to the 
trustees. There are al*o a chancellor and visiter, 
who superintend the religious interests : an office 
which has been thus far filled by the bishop of 
the diocese. 

Dr. Totten, on his retirement, was succeeded in 
1840 by the Rev. John Williams, a descendant of 
the familv which gave the Rev. Elisha Williams 
as a president to Yale. Two years after Dr. Wil* 
liams was elected asdstant bishop of the diooese 
ci Connecticut. 

In 1854 the Rev. Dr. Danid Rogers Goodwin, 
formerly professor of modem languages at Bow* 
doin, succeeded to the presideocj. 

Many eminent men liave been connected with 
the institution as professors and lecturers. Tho 
Rev. Dr. 8. F. Jarvis held a professorsliip of Ori- 
ental literature ; Horatio Potter, now bishop of 
the diocese of New York, of Hatliematies and 
Natural Philosophy— a professorship held also by 
Mr. Chsrles Davies. author of the extemlTe se- 
ries of inatheinatlcal text-books generally in nso 
tliivnghont the oonntry. The Rev. Dr. Tlioinaa 
W. Coit, the learned author of FuritanUm^ or • 
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Churchman^ De/eM$ against it$ AipenUm hy 
an Appeal to iU Oten BUtorff^ has been professor 
of lA'cloi.ia!>tical Ilistorr ; and the Hon. W. W. 
Ellsworth, professor of Law.* 

THE CNIVERSITT OP THE aTT OP NEW YORK. 

This institution owes its origin to the exor- 
tionn of a few gentlemen of thor city of Now 
York, atnong whom were the Rev. J. iL Mathews, 
afterwards Cliancclior of the University, anl the 
Rev. Jonathrm M, Wainwright, of whom we liave 
already s|K>ken. A pamphlet w:w pre|iared after 
several conversational cliscnssions of the Dlan, 
which was printed with the title, ** Con<iaera- 
tion-* ni>ou the Expe<liency and the Mean«* of Es- 
tahlisiiinjr a University In the City of New York." 
Tlii-? was read at a meeting of the friends of edu- 
cation, held on the sixth of January, 1830, in the 
hoildini? since known as tlie New City IlalK and 
adopted as an expression of the views of the a.-*- 
seniMy. A charter of incor|)oration was obtained 
in 1831, by which the goveniment of the Univer- 
fdty was confide<l to a Council of thirty-two roein- 
b.rs, chosen by the stockholders of the institu- 
tion, with tho adclition of the Mayor and f(»ur 
members of the Common Council of the city. 
The Univer-sity commenced its instructions in 
Octol>er, 1832, witli seven profefwors and fortv- 
two stu(lont4, in rooms hired for the pun>ose In 
Clinton Hall. Tho first class, consisting of three 
stn-lonts, was graduated in 1833, and the fir>t 
pnhlic commencement held in 1834 in the Middle 
Dutch Church in Nassau street 

Steps were immediately taken for the erection 
of a snitahle edifice, and the edifice was commenced 
in July, 1833, and so far completed as to be occn* 
pied in 1830. It was formally dedicated "to the 
purposes of Science, Literature, and Roll* 




Tb« UDlvsnltj of t]i« City of N«w York. 

gion,^ on the twentieth of May, 1687. The 
building occupies the front of an entire block 
of ground, faemg the Washington Parade Ground, 
anrl was the fint intro<lnotion, on any oonsidera- 



• W« wf Indebted for the materials of this aottoe of Trinity 
Colleire to the exrelirnt llUtnricel AddroM pronounoed before 
tbo lfoo«eof Conrocallon nfTrlnliy OollegD,ln Christ Cbarrh, 
lUrtfurd, In 1S51, by the Rev. K. B. IlMrdiilex« rector of m. 
Thom^e't Chofi'h. Nvw lUvon, and from time to tlmo In IIm 
ChUfGluMa'i AUaMM. 



ble scale, of the English collegiate style of archi- 
tecture. It oontain^, in addition to a large 
and elaborately decorated chapel, and spaeioos 
lecture halls, a number of apartments not at pre- 
Fcnt required for the purposes of education, a 
portion of which are now occupied by the 
valuable library of the New Yoric Historiod So- 
ciety and the AineHcaii Geographical Society. 
The erection of this baihling, and the period of 
oommercial depress>ion which followed its oora- 
uiencemcnt, weighed heavily on tho fortunes of 
the young in:>titution. By the devotion of its 
profesHors, however, who continued to occupy 
their respective chairs at reduced salaries, its in- 
structions have been steadily maintain^ Vari- 
ous appeals to tho public for pecuniary ud have 
been lil^erally responded to, and by a vigorous 
effort on tho part of the present Chancellor, the 
Rev. Isaac Ferris, the long pressing incubus of 
debt has been entirely removed. 

The foundations of the institution were laid on 
a broad and libenil basis, contemplating inf^tnie- 
tion in every department of learning, with the 
exception of a school of theology, tliis omissioQ 
being made to avoid any change of sectarianism. A 
large number of profe^^sors were appointed, among 
whom the institution has the honor of numbering 
S. F. B. Morse, whose early experiments in the de- 
partments of science which have since given him 
a fame as enduring and extended as the dements 
be has subjected to the 8er%'ice of his fellow men, 
were made during his connexion with the Uni- 
versitv. The course of instruction has, however, 
thus fiir, with the exception of a Medical School, 
been confined to the usual undergraduate col- 
legiate course. 

Tlie first Chancellor of the University was the 
Rev. Jaues M. Mathews, D.D^ who, for many 
years preceding his appointment, had occumed a 
prominent position among the clerey of the Dut^ 
Kcfonued Church in the city of New York. He 
rendered good service to the institution by bis 
nnwearyitig labors in the presentation of its 
claims to public attention, and bore his full dure 
of the difficulties attending its early years. He 
was succeeded by the Hon. Theodobb FnELsro- 
nuTSEN, now president of Rutgers College, in 
whirh counerion he has already been spoken of 
in these pages. After his removal from the Uoi- 
veniity to Rutgera in 1850, the office he had filled 
remained vacant until 1858. when the present 
efficient and res|iected incumoent, the Rev. Isaao 
Febris, a clergyman of tiie I>utch Refonned 
Church, and at tne bead of the Rutgers Female 
Institute, was appointed. 

In tho list of tne first professors we meet the 
names of the Rev. Charles P. McDvune, at pre- 
sent Bishop of tiie Protestant Episcopal Church 
of Ohio, Henry Vethake, and the Rev. Henir P. 
Tappan, both of whom are now at the head of 
important seats of learning, and the ReT. George 
Bush, all of whom have reoeived notices at aa 
earlier period of onr work. With these were 
associated for a short time» the distinguished 
mathematician, David B. Douglas, LLJ>.,andDr. 
John Torrey, one of themost eminent botaniitsof 
the country, and a leading member of the Lyeemn 
of Natural Ilistorr of New York, the Americai 
Assodation of Sctenoei and other alwilar InsUti- 

tiOQi. 
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XLtOrenzo L. Da Ponto was at the same time ap- 1 

C minted Professor of the Itnlian Lniigiiage and | 
i tcratnrc, and retained the oflicc until his death in ; 
1 84:0. He was the son of Lorenzo Da Ponte, an ; 
Itnlian scholar, forced from his native country on ' 
account of Ins liberal pohtical opinions, and author 
of an ajrreeablo autobiography, Ifemorie di Loren- 
9o Da Pvnte Da Ceneda^ published in New York 
In three small volumes in 1823. Professor Da 
X^onte was a man of liberal culture and great 
amiability of character, and author of a histoirof 
riorencc and of several elemer^tary works of in- 
struction on the Italian langnoire. 

In 1836, Isaac Nordheinier was appointed Pro- 
fessor of the Hebrew and German languages. IIo 
Tvas a man of great learning, and autlior of a 
History of Florence and of a Hebrew Grammar, 
in use as a text-book in our theological Semina- 
ries. He continued his connexion with the in- 
stitution until his death in 1842. 

Tlie Rev. Cyrus Vinson was appointed Professor 
of the Evidences of Christianity in 1 836, and occu- 
pied a prominent position in the Faculty and bu- 
siness relations of tlie Institution until his retire- 
ment in 1850. 

In 1838 Taylcr Lewis was appointed Professor 
of the Greek Language and Literature, and the 
Rev. C. S. Henry of Moral Philoso[)hy. The first 
of these gentlemen has already been noticed in 
relation to his present sphere of labor at Union 
College. 

Caleb Sprague Henry was bom at Rutland, 
Ikfassachusetts, and graduated at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, in 1825. After a course of theological 
study at Andover, he was .'^^ttled as a Congrega- 
tional minister at Greenfield, Mass., and sub- 
sequently at Hartford, Conn., until 1835, when 
be took onler.-t in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
He was api>ointcd in the same year Professor of 
Intellectnal and Moral Philosophy in Bristol 
College, Pa., and remained in that Institution 
imtil 1837, when he removed to New York, and 
established the New York Review, the first num- 
ber of which appeared in March, 1837. He con- 
ducted tliis periodical until 1840, when it passed 
into the hands of Dr. J. 6. Cogswell, who had 
been associated Sn its condnct during the previous 
twelvemonth. 

Professor Henry remiuned at the Uniyersity 
until 1852. During this period, in aildition to 
the active discharge of the duties of his chair, 
he published in 1845 an Epitome 0/ th$ Hutory 
of Philoiophy. being the work adopted by the 
UfUrerHty of France for tMtruction in the 
eoUegee and hiyh fchoole. Translated from the 
French^ with additione^ and a continuation of the 
history firom the time of Reid to the preeent 
day^ 

Tlie original portion of this work It eonal in 
extent to one fourth of tho whole, ana con- 
•Istf, on the plan of the previous portions, of 
eondse biographies of tho leading philosophical 
writers of modem Europe, with a brief expo- 
sition of their doctrines. Professor Hcnrv hen 
ezeeated this difficult task with research and 
ezaotoess. His work Is a standard authority on 
tha sal{|eot| and has reoeired the oonunendar 
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tion of Sir William Hamilton and other leading 
philosophers. 

Professor Henry is also tho author of The 
Elements of Psycholofjy^ a translation of Coumu*s 
examination of Lockers £ss:iy on the Understand- 
ing, with an introduction, notes, and appendix, 
published at Hartford in 1834, and New York in 
1839; of a Compendium of Christian Antiqui- 
ties j* and of a volume of Moral and Philosophic 
eal Essays^ He has also published a number of 
college addrcsi?eH,| mostly devoted to the dis- 
cussion of his favorite subject of university edu- 
cation. The style of these writings, hke that of 
his instructions, is distinguished by energy, direct- 
ness, and familiar illustration. 

During tlie years 1847-1850 Dr. Henry offi- 
ciated as rector of St. Clement's Church, New 
York. Since his retirement from the University, 
he has resided in the vicinity of the city, and 
has been a frequent contributor to the Church 
Review and other periodicals of the day. 

Benjamin F. Joslin, M.D., was aj)pointed in 
1838 Professor of Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy. He resigned his appointment in 1844. 
He IS the author of several valuable papers on 
philosophical subjects, which Iiave appeared in 
Silliman's Journal. He lias also written fre- 
^ quently on medical topics, and is a prominent 
; advocate of the system of Hahnemann. 
I In 1839 Dr. John W. Draper was appointed 
I Professor of Chemistry. Dr. Draper is a native 
of England. He came to the United States in 
early life, and was graduated as a pliy.^ician at the 
I University of Pennsylvania in 1836. His inau- 
\ gural thesis on tbat occa^tion was published by 
; the Faculty of the in>titntion, a distinction con- 
; ferred in very few cases. Dr. Draper soon after 
\ became Professor in Hampden Sidney College, 
i Virginia. He still remains connected with the 
i University, and has contributed in an eminent 
' degree to' its honor and usefulness, by his dis- 
' tinguished scientific position, and the thorough- 
• ness of his instructions. Dr. Draper has devoted 
! much attention to the study of the action of light, 
and w^as the inventor of the application of the 
; daguerreotype process to the takmg of portraits. 
He is the author of text-books on Chemistry and 
Natural Philosophy, of a large quarto work on 
\ the Influence of Light on the Growth and Deve- 
; lopment of Plants, of a large number of ad- 
t dresses delivered in the course of his ocademio 
' career, and of numerous articles on physiological, 
medical, optical, and chemical subjects, which 
have appeared in the medical Journals of tliis 
country and in the London and JEdiuburffh Phi- 
losophical Magazine. These papers, it is esti- 
mated, would, if collected, fill an octavo voluma 
of one thousand pages. Several have been trans- 
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Itted In FriiTwei, Germany, and Itnly. lie U 
ciiiiNvl from 1)k'>o prtHluciions to hii;h literary 
%% well an >cioiiliric rank, fntm the purity of styU 
wJ.irh charactci iz r* ih.ir comp<»«iiion, and the fre- 
quent pa*^a;::iMof oUvjMcnce an«l of pt-nnine humor 
to l-e found at no long intervaU in Uicir pa^*.*<. 

Dr. I)rai>cr h.u Ik-l-h ml nwmbor of tlio Mc<iiail 
Faculty of tlio TniverMty since \ts fonnnti%in,and 
wan ai»]H)into'l hy iho ut»aninioiu Tojre of his as- 
•ociatcs pro-iilc!it of that hcMly in 1^51. 

Mr. Klia* Lix^ni-*, tho author of !s:\eral impor- 
tant ^€ienti^lc text-hooks, was in Ib^ appointed 
Profo-^-ior of Maiheuiatics. 

Profo^^r L«h):iii-i is a t;raduate of Yale C<»llege, 
and was appointed Profcs-or of Mathematics and 
• Natural Puilosophy in the Univer.-ity in 1814, 
having prcviou-^ly illKd the tame profc:4sor#hip in 
WcUcrn Re^*rvo Colkgo, Ohia lie is tlio 
autht>r of several volumt^s and {lapcrs on rnathc- 
matic'i and astronomy.* 

In 1816 Mr. Goor^e J. Adlor was appointed 
Professor of the Gorman lun-^'u ij^e. Professor 
Adler was horn in Germany in 1821, came to the 
United States in 1833, and was graduated at the 
University in 18U. lie is the author of a Ger- 
man Grammar published in 1816, a German 
Rea'ler in 1647, and a German and English Dic- 
tionary, in a volume of largo size, in 1818. lie 
has since, in 1851, pubhshei an abrid^ont of 
this work, and in 1S33, a Manual of Germm 
LiUi-ature^ with elal>oratc critical pref;ires on the 
nuthor-i from whota the 8|>ecimciis contained in 
the volume have been taken. 

In 1850 Profe^-^jr Adlcr published an able 
metrical tran^^Iation of the Ipbigenia of Goethe. 
He is also the author of several articles on Ger- 
man and classical literiture in the Uterary World, 
lie resigned his professorship in 1854, and has 
8inc3 b^'cn occupied in private tuition and literary 
pursuits. 

In 1852 Mr. Howard Crosby was appointed 
Professor of Greek. Mr. Crt)sby was bom in the 
city of Now York and was gra«lnated nt the Uni- 
versity in 1814. Visiting Europe a few years 
after, ho made an extensive tour in tlio Levant, 
the results of which were given to the public in 
a pleasant and scholarly volume, in 1851.t In 
the following year he published an edition of the 
(Edipus Tyrannns of Sophocles. 

The alumni of the literary departments of the 
University now number over five hundred. 

THE UNITEBSITT OF ICICHIOAN. 
Thb UmvBRSiTT OP MioniOA^r owes its fonnda- 
tion to an act of Congress of 1826, which appro- 




JjiluA %\$A^%'^U liftf e*»iitrtbyM to tbe Tmn^tloni of 
U* AUKifleiiQ ?iiJkD«4P|i1ilu1 g4>«!li:>(f, ii^nA fii^un-ln r«bMinf 
lo Asinuijjm^f, Mai^npLhm, Aiid M<t*orolcp7Tr; mnt to ih« 
AtnerJcAn Joumat ftf ^^|c<l>4e trnd, Arii frmm Xwct\Xy to thirty 

Sa^f* un Y»rlOMi qy«<*Uun« of ieltne* Tb# fr&ceodlnc* «C 
%m AtncilfiJA A»i^f!itlrtu r^r l!i4 Ad«nf«mrrrl bf Sctgnot 
■lio floaUJfi M. rmmter of blip«pirf^ 4Qditf«nt bAf« ififw»f«d 

*.,*«K"*'.**^ ^° *I«Ioov % KvnUv* «f OriAfttal TniT#t, to 



priate<l two entire townships, indnding more 1 
forty-six thousand acres of land, within whai 
was then a territory, ^ for the nse and sapport 
of a nnivcr:*ity, and for no other nse or purpose 
whatever.** When Xlicliigan became a state 
the subject engaged tlie earnest attention of its 
legi>lators. An on^anization was reoaminended 
in 18^7 in tl»e report of the Rev. J. D. Pierce, the 
first siiperintendent of public instruction, and the 
first law under the state legislation estiblishii^ 
'*The University of Michigan'* was approved 
March 18th of that year. In thU act the objects 
were stated to be " to provide the inh:ibitants of 
the state with the means of acquiring a thoroo^ 
knowledge of the various branches of literatore^ 
science, and the arts.** A body of regents was 
to be appointed by the governor of Uie state, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. The go- 
vernor, lieutenant-governor, judges of the Sa- 
prenie Court, and chancellor of the t^tatc, were 
ex-oflicio members. Three departxiients were 

{>rovided : of literature, sdence, and the arts; of 
aw, and of medicine. Fifteen professor^ps 
were liberally mapoed ont in the first of these; 
three in the second, and six in the tlilrd. The 
institution was to l>e pre?>ided over bv a chanod- 
lor. An additional act located the iJniveraty in 
or near the vilbge of Ann Arbor, on a site to be 
conveyed to the regents free of cost, and to in- 
clude not less tJian forty acres. 

An important question soon arose with the 
legislatnre in determining the policy of granting 
charters for private colleges in the state. Opi- 
nions on the subject were obtained from Dr. Way- 
land, Edward Everett, and others who agreed in 
stating the advantage of fonning one well endow- 
ed institution, in preference to the flivision of 
means and influence among many. The kgi^- 
ture did not adopt any exdusive system, thoogh 
the obvious poli^q^ of concentrating the state s 
port upon the University has been yirtoaUy < 
braced. 

A system of branches or suhndiary sdiooh 
in the state, intennediate between tha primary 
school and the college, was early organized. They 
were to supply pupils to the Univenqty. 

The first professor chosen, in 1838, was Dr. 
Asa Gray, now of Cambridge, in the departmeni 
of botany and zoology. Rve thonsand doQars 
were placed at his dUposal for the porehase of 
books in Europe as the commencement of the 
University library. This secured a ooUeetioii cf 
nearly fonr thousand volumes. 

Dr. Honchton was also appointed professor cf 
geology and mineralogy. The mineralogkal ool- 
lection of Baron Lederer of Austria was pnrehftsed, 
and added to the collections in geolq^, minend- 
ogy, botany, and zoology, made within the geo- 
graphical area of Hichi^ by the state geologist 
and his oorpt. 

The income of the UnlTern^, partakiiw oC 
the erabamissments of the times, scanty and im. 
oertain. and mainly absorbed in the erectioii oC 
the buildings and the support of the branches 
was not in 1840 snflScient for the ibU orgaidiatiaa 
of the main institution. There were two hun- 
dred and for^-seven students in that year in tfio 
branches. In 1843 a portion of the moMj «aE» 
pendod on these schools was withdrew^, saddo* 
▼oted to the fiMol^ of the lUn wilbraMd 1 
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Bity. Professors of Mathematics and of Latin 
and Greek ^vero appoinlod. 

In the report of the regents of 1849 it appears 
tliat there were thirty-eight students in the de- 
|>artment of literature and sciences, under the 
charge of seven professors. No clmncellor liad i 
been as yet apix)intcd. Each of the professors , 
preddcd, on a system of rotation, as president of j. 
tho faculty. I 

It was not till Decemher, 1852, that Dr. Henry j 
P. Tapiwin, eminent as a writer on metaphysical 
eubjects, tlie author of two treatises on the Will • 
and a work on tho Elements of Logic^ and ft>r- 
incrly profe>sor of intelloctnal and moral philoM>. 1 
phy in tho University of the City of New York, ' 
"was inaugurated tho first chancellor. The sub- i 
ject of univei-sity educ;\tion had long employed ! 
his attention, and he stuilie<l its practical work- : 
ing in England and Prussia during a foreign tour, ^ 
of which he gave to the public a record in his : 
Tolumes entitled A Step from the New World to \ 
the Old, His inaugural address contained an able 
programme of the objects to be pursued in a true 
imiversity course. lie has since again visited Eu- 
rope, further studied tho workings of educatii)n in 
Prussia, and secured valuable acquisitions for the 
literary and scientific resources of the University. 
Among these were the instruments for a first class 
observatory, now established at the university 
by the Hberality of the citizens of Detroit, over 
which an eminent foreign astronomer. Dr. 
Francis Brunnow, the associate of Encke at 
the Royal Observatory at Berlin, is now pre- 
siding. 

The revision of the course of studies engaged 
Dr. Tappan's attention. It is now symmetrically 
arranged to include every object of a liberal edu- 
cation, with provision for expansion as the grow- 
ing needs and resources of the institution may 
demand. The liberally endowed primary schools 
of the state, a system of associated or union schools 
in districto, the introduction of normal schools 
lead to the ordinary under-graduate course of tho 
university, which it is proposed to extend by tho 
introduction of lectures for those students who 
may wish to proceed further. A scientific course 
may be pursued separately, and the plan embraces 
instruction on agricultural subjects. 

The following passages from Chancellor Tap- 
pan's Report to the Board of Regents at the closo 
of 1853 will exhibit the liberal spirit of the scho- 
lar which he brings to his work : — 

The ideal character of the Prussian sptcm muBt 
belong to every gcauine syBtem of education. We 
most always begin with assuming tliat man is to be 
educated because he is man, and that the develop- 
ment of his powers is the great end of education, and 
one winch really embraces every other end. Espe- 
cially is it important to hold this forth among a 
people like that of the United States, where tlie in- 
dustrial arts and commerce are such general and 
commanding objects. In the immense reach of onr 
material prosperity, we are in dauffer of forgetting 
oar higher spiritual nature, or, at least, of preserv- 
ing omy a dun and feeble consciousness of it We 
are in danger of becombg mere creatures of tiie 
earth— earthy, and of reducing all values to the 
■tandard of material ntiUty. And yet man is good 
and hapny only as his moral and intellectual nature 
is deYeloped. He does not fill np the measure of 
bit b^ by iMrely Uildiag booses for hit eomforU 



able accommo<1ation, and by providing for himself 
abundance of wbolesouie fooa Ue has capacities 
for knowledge, truth, beauty, and virtue ako : and 
these, too, most be satisfied. 

Besides phiUisophy, science, poetry, and the fine 
arts, in general, are no less essential to national 
existence and character than agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and commerce. In the first place, the latter 
could never exist in a perfect form without the for- 
mer, since all improvement must be dependent upon 
knowledge nnd taste: and, in tlie second place, great 
principles widely difi'uBed, and great men for the 
oflices of the state and of society at large, and great 
deeds to signalize a nation's existence, and works of 
litcroture and art to convey the spirit of a people to 
other nations, and to the following generations, all 
depend upon tlie spiritual cultivation of the human 
being. Kay, farther, there is no country in which 
national existence and character will so depend upon 
this higher cultivation as in ours. Here are vast 
multitudes collected from other nations, as well as 
of native growth, thrown together in a breadth of 
territory whose resources dazzle the imagination, 
and, for the present, defy calculation. ^ And these 
multitudes con^aiitl^ increasing, and with so wide 
a field to act in, are m a state of freedom such ss no 
people has ever before possessed. We are in a state 
approximating to absolute self-government. It ia 
not the mere force of laws, and tlie executive author- 
ity of the ofiieers of government, which can control 
and regulate such a people. We ourselves make 
and alter our constitntiou and lawa And laws when 
made become^ in effect, null and void unless sus- 
tained by popular opinion. 

It is the noblest form of government when a peo- 
ple are pre|>ared for it, and a form wliich iiunlies 
that they are prepared for it It is a form which 
shows less of the outward form of government, be- 
cause it supposes a people so enlightened and moral 
that tliey do not require it Rational thought, the 
principles of truth and virtue, and an incorruptible 
patriotism, supersede a police, standing armies, and 
courts of justice. In such a state, it is at least de- 
manded thai the enlightened and the good shall 
predominate. As allthis is implied in-our constitu- 
tion and laws, so, as wise men and true {patriots, we 
must try to make it good. And to this end we 
require a higher education of tlie people than obtains 
in any other country. And on tiio some principle, 
we ought to have more philosophers, men of science, 
artists, and authors, and emineut statesmen — ^in fine, 
more great men than any other people. We want 
the highest forms of culture multiplied not merely 
for embellishment, but to preserve our very exist- 
ence as a nation. 

If we ever fall to pieces it will be through a i>eo- 
ple ignorant and batted by material prosperity, 
and because cunning demagogues and boastful scio- 
lists shall abound more than men of high intelli- 
genee and real worth. 

The UniTersi^ is snpported by tho salo of th« 
lands appropriated by tlie general government and 
by grants fh>m the state. Students an) admitted 
from fill portions of the country on paying an ini- 
tiation fee of only ten dollars for pennancnt mera« 
bcrship. Room rent and the services of a Janitor 
are secured by paving annually a sum Torying 
fhnn five to aeven doHars and filty oenta— eo that 
the instniotion Is Turtnally firee. 

A medical department ia in tuooessfU openr 
tion.* 
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The nambcr of amler-ffradnate atnileDts in 1855 
was two hundred and eightj-€i<rht, including four- 
teen in tlio partial course, and one Iiundred and 
thirtr-thriH) in the medical de|mrtment. Of these 
one hnndred and forty-two were fn>in Mtcliigan ; 
sixteen other Rtates of tlie Union were represent- 
ed ; there were five students from Canada West, 
one from England, and one from the Sandwich 
Islands. 

THE NATIONAL IK8TITUTS. 
Tub National Institute, at the seat of govern- 
mont at Wasliin^rton, was organized in May. 
1840, for the pn>iuotion of science and tlio useful 
arts, and to estahli.>li a National Museum of 
Natural lIi>tor^. The fir:«t directors were the 
Into Joel R. Poinsett, then Secretary of War, the 
Hon. Jamei K. Pauhling, Secretary of the Navy, 
with whom were associuted, as " Councillors," the 
Hon. Jtilin Q. Adams, C«»l. J. J. Abert, Col. Joseph 
G. Totten, Dr. Alexander McWilliams, and A. O. 
Davton. Francis Harkoo, Jr., wtis the early 
and etllclent Ci»rre--ii»onding Secretary. Seo- 
tioiis were plannc<l of gcilogy and mineralo- 
gy, of chemistry, of the application of science to 
the arts, of liurature and tiie fine arts, of natural 
hi^to^y, of apjriculture, of astronomy, of Ajneri- 
caii history and antiquities, of geography and natu- 
ral phiU>^4>phy, of natural and |)olitioal sciences. 

Kx-Pre«idc'nt John Qnincy Adams and Peter 8. 
Du|K)iiceau, among others, took an active interest 
in its pniccedings. An address was delivered by 
Mr. Poiii'H.'tt in 1841, on its object and import- 
ance. The Association was incorijomted in 1842 
by the name of ** The National Institute for tlie 
Promotion of Science.** 

Mr. Lc\i Woodbury, then a member of the 
Senate, was chosen to succeed Mr. Poinsett as 
President in 1846. 

The first Vice-President of the Society was 
Mr. Peter Force, whose valuable services to the 
country, in the preparation of the Documentary 
History of the Origin and Progress of the United 
States, will secure him tlie gratitude of ftitnre 
ages. He now holds tlie office of President The 
present Corresponding Secretary is Mr. Joseph 
0. G. Kennedy. Mr. WiUiom W. Turner, formerly 
instructor in Hebrew in the Union Theologicid 
Seminary, New York, the associate of Dr. £. A. 
Andrews in the American adaptation of Freund*8 
Latin- German Lexicon, and at present Librarian 
of the Patent Office at Washington, lathe Record- 
ing Secretary of the Institute. 

One of the objects of the Society, as the nn- 
dens of a National Museum, was soon attained. 
The Secretary of War deposited a valuable collec- 
tion of Indian portraiU and curiosities. The 8o- 
dety fell heir to tlie effects, books, and papers, of 
a local ^^ Columbian Institute for tlie rromotlon 
of Arts and Sciences,** the charter of which Itad 
ran out. Tlie collections were placed in the 
Patent Office, together with theobJootB of sdenoe 
sent home by the United States Exploring Expeo 
ditioQ under Oapt Wilkes. The Institute aJso 



lutraeUon sad Priniftrj SebodI Taw of MIoblfu, wttb Xx- 
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reodrcd manr valuable additMms lo ita fibmj 
and Museum from France, through the agency ot 
M. Vattcmaro; and numerous oboioe contribvi- 
tions from various distant ports of the wmU. 
Donations from all sides were numerous. 

A sisedal meeting or congress was held in 
April, 1844, to which acientxfic men were gene- 
rally invited. An address was delivered by tbe 
Hon. R. J. W^alker of Mi^iisippi. Ten dallT 
meetings were hi*ld, at which papers were reU 
by men distinguished in science. 

In 1845, an annual address was delivered be- 
fore the Institute by the lion. Levi Woodbmy. 

The publications of the Institute have been 
limited, for the want of pecuniary endowmeoL 
It has depended on the precarious subscriptioiis 
of members, and has languished with funds maile- 
qnate for its ordinary business purposesi Foot 
Bulletins have been issued in 1841, 1843, 1845, 
and 1846. These contain many interestiiig no- 
tioes of the growing activity of the oountiy in the 
departments of science. The meetings of the 
Sodety, however, cidled forth many elab(»st0 
papen% which were read in publio from time to 
time, and printed in the National Intelligenoer. 
The activity of the Institute has lately revived, 
chieHy through the exertions of a few of its man- 
hers. The publication of a new series of Proceed- 
ings was commenced in 1855, and valuable 
papers have been recently read at the meetlnga^ 
which are hdd once a fortnight, from October to 
Ma^% in tlie Agricultural Room of the Patent 
Ofiice. The Library, which contains between 
three and four thousand volumes, with a con- 
siderable collection of maps, charts, and en- 
gravings, occupies a room in the same bculdin^ 
To these have been added a large and vahiable 
collection of the cmde and manufactured pro- 
ducts of British Guiana, embradng all the woods 
of that country, in specimens of longitudinal 
and cross sections, numbering several himdred; 
all the fruit's seeds, medicinal roots, harka^ mo- 
dels of houses, boats, furniture, mannfoetnm of 
every kind, Indian curiosities, and implement^ 
fibrous and textile fiibrics, the birds (heantifal^ 
preserved), and a few of the quadrupeds. Thia 
collection was prepared, at verv great expense, bj 
a hirge number of the British reddenta of tlie 
oolony, diiefly. it is believed, throndi the ex- 
ertions of the late Consul of the United Statei| 
Mr. W. £. Dennison, and were designed first ftr 
exhibition at the New York Crystal Pahue and 
afterwords to bedeiiosited in the Federal Caintok 
Besides this, there has been added a large and 
valuable collection of British crude and mann- 
factnred products made bv order of Her Miyfes^^ 
Government, being a fuU duplicate of that ex- 
hibited at the London Crystal Palace in 1861. 
and aubeeqaently tt the New York Ciystel 
Pakoe. 



THS 81UTU80NIAH IVttTITUTlOM. 

Tm liberal founder of this insUtntioii was Jamaa 
Smithson. whose will making the bequest for Ha 
support, dated October 28, 1828, oommenoes witk 
the following jMungraph :— *^ I, James SadtbaoOi 
son of nugh, first Duke of Noftbwnberhuid, and 
Elizabeth, beiress of the llongerfords of Aiidlejr« 
and nieoe of Chariss the PkwSl, Daks of P 
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set, now residing in Bcntinck street, CaveiwliA 
sqnaro, do, &c." Mr. Sniithson was tlie illegiti- 
mate ^on of a Buke of Korthnmberland. His 
motlier was a Mrs. Macic, of an old family in 
"Wiluhire, of tlie name of Ilimpreiford. He was 
€r*liicatod at Oxtonl, wlii^re he Inure his niother''s 
name. He dixtinpii^hed liimsulf by his proficiency 
in chemist n% and received an honorary degixe at 
the university in 17SG, He subsequently contri- 
Inited a number of papers to the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Iloyal Society, of which he 
Tvas a member, and to tlie Annals of Philosophy.* 
Provided with a liberal fortune by his father, ho 
l»Assed life ns a bachelor, living in lodgings in 
I^udon, and in the chief cities vi tlie Continent. 
IIo was of feeble health and ref»erve<l nianners^.t 
- At the time of his death in 1821) he roided at 
Genoa. His will provided that the bulk of his 
estate, in case of a failure of heirs to a nephew, 
«»liould be given " to the United States of Americn, 
to found at W'a^liington, under the name of the 
Smithsonian In.^titution, an establishment for the 
increase and diftWon of knowletlge among men." 
By the death of the nephew without heirs in 
1835, the property devolved upon the United 
States. The testator^s executors comm\micated 
tlie fact to the United States Charge d'Affaires 
at London, by whom it was brought to the know- 
ledge of tlie State Department at Wa>hington. 
A message on the subject was sent to Congress by 
President Jackson, December 17, 1833. A Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, of which 
John Quincy Adams was chairman, wns a)>tK>inted 
to examine the subject. In accordance with their 
report. Congress passed an act, July 1, 18S6, au- 
tliorizing the Prtssident to assert and prosecute 
with effect the right of the United States to tlie 
legacy, making provision for tlie recention of the 
fluid by the Treasury, and ]>ledging the national 
credit for its faithful application, " in such manner 
AS Congress may hereatler direct." Mr. Kidiard 
Rusli, the American Minister to Great Britain 
from 1817 to 1825, of which service he published 
a narrative," A Residence at th6 Court of London," 
often referred to for its faithful and animated con- 
teinijorary picture of the Court and Parliament, 
was apiiointed the agent to procure the fund. 
He discliarged his duties with such ability that by 
the dose of the year 1838, the American Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was in possession of a sura 
resulting from the bequest, of five himdrcd and 
fifteen thousand, one hundred and sixty-nine 
dollam. 

For seven years the ftind was suffered to accu- 
mulate without the object of the bequest having 
been fairlv undertaken. In Aucust, 1846, after 
considerable agitation of the subject in various 
forms, on act wasiiassed by Congress constituting 
the President, Vice-President, the Secretaries of 
State, the Treasury, War, and the Navy; the 
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Pa*itmnster-General; the Attomcy-€reneral ; the 
Chief Justice of tlio Supreme Court, tltc Com- 
misirioner of the Patent Ollico, and Mayor of 
Washington, and Huch pei-sons as they might 
elect honorary members, an "establishment" 
under the name of " the Smithsonian Institution 
for the increase and ditlusion of knowledge 
amting men.'* The memlKjrs and honoraiV mem- 
l)er3 hold stated and sjiecial meetings for the su- 
pervision of tlie affairs of tlie Institution, and for 
advice and instruction of the actual managers, a 
, Hoard of Kegents, to whom the finatuial and 
other affairs are intrusted. The Board of Ke« 
• gents consists of three mcmlK-rs ex officio of the 
! est:dirishment, namelv, tlie Vice-President of the 
i United States, the Ctief Justice of the Supreme 
! Court, and the J^Iayor of "V\'a>hingt4)n, together 
j with twelve other members, three of whom are 
! appointed by the Senate fnun its own body, 
three by the IIi>use of Representatives from its 
members, and six citizens apiH>inted by a Joint 
resolution of both houses, of whom two are to 
be members of the National Institute, and re- 
sident in "Wasljington ; the remainder fn»m the 
states, but not more than one from a single state. 
The terms of senico of tlio members vary with 
the iieriuds of oUicc which give them thcTHHsition. 
The citizens are chosen for six yenrs. Tlie Ke- 
gents elect one of their number as Chancellor, and 
an Executive Committee of three.* This lK>ard 
' elects a Secretary and other oflicers for conducting 
' the active operations of the Institution. 

The Act of Congress directs the formation of 
a library, a museinn (for which it grants the col- 
lections belonging to the United States), and a 
gallery of art, together with provisions for physi- 
cal research and iK)i)ular lectures, while it leaves 
to the Regents the fKiwer of adopting such other 
parts of an organization as they may deem best 
suited to promote the objects of the bequest. 
The Regents, at a meeting in December, 1847, re- 
E^olved to divide the annual income, which had 
Wcome thirty thousand nine hundred and fifty 
dollars, into two equal parts, to be ap]K)rtioncd 
one part to the increase and diffusion of know- 
ledge, by means of original research and publica- 
tions; tlie other to Ijc applied in acoonlance with 
the reauirements of the Act of Congress, to the 
gradual formation of a Dbrary, a Muscinn, ond a 
Gallery of Art. In the details of the first, it was 
proposed " to stimulate research, by ofl'ering re- 
wards, consisting of money, medals, &c., for origi- 
nal memoirs on all subjects of investigation ;*^ the 
memoirs to be published in quarto, under the 
title of ** Smithsonian Contributions to Know- 
ledge,^^ after having been approved of by a oora- 
mission of persons of reputation in the particuUir 
branch of Knowledge. No memoir on a subject 
of physical science is to be published, *^ which 
docs not (bmish a podtive addition to human 
knowledge resting on original researcli *^ and all 
unverified s])ecuTations to be rejected. It was 
also ]>roiiosed ** to appropriate a iwrtion of t];e 
income annnally to special ol^jectn of ros^Mrch, 
, under the direction of suitable perBons.** Ob- 
8er\'ation8 and experiments in the natural sdenceOi 
Investigations in statistics, history, and ethno- 
logy, were to oomo under tJiis liead. Tho rcsnlU 
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Avoro to lic jniMisJiod in qnnrto. For the cliffii- 
tum of kiio\vl;sl;ro, it w.i^ propo^sed "to puMMi a 
KTifS of rc'jHirts piriiij? an Account of tbc new 
<li>covcrieH in k 'km ice, and of t!ie cllan;7(^fl m;ulo 
fn»m \crir to year in all brandies of kni»w1c(1.:») 
not Ftriotly ]»rofv*«ionnl," and also to pnbHsli 
o<Ta«i»»na]|y K-^iarato trcatiKia on pnUJocts of 
penonil iiiton*?it. 

r<ir the library it w*a* proposed first, to fonn a 
coii)]>letorM]'Kction of the transactions and proceo<1- 
iii;r^ of all the learned societies of the world, the 
iiMre iiii;M»rtaMt current |)oriodical publications, 
and a t>t<K.'k of all important works in biblio- 
graphy. 

The fir^t of the scries of original memoirs was 
the ijiiarto volume of Messrs*. Sqwier and Davii«, 
on "Tlie Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi 
Valley,*' |»uhli>hed in 1848. Tliis has since been 
followed by six other*, composetl of pa|ier8 fri»m 
various eminent sch<»1ars of the country, on special 
t<»picsof astrononiy, paleontology, physical gco- 
frra]»hy, botany, philolojry, and other bRmche* of 
►eienc'o. Ami»n;? the contributors are Mr. Sears 
C. Walker, n<tn»nomic:d assistant of the Uniti-d 
States Con^t. Survey, of Rosenrches relative totlio 
Planet Neptnno; I)r. Kobert W. Gibl»es, of South 
Carolina, of a paper on the Mososaums; Dr. 
Kobert Ilaro, on the ExpK»5iveness of Nitre; 
Hovend papers on Paloontolojgr, by Dr. Joseph 
lAM<ly, Pnifi'S'ior of Anatomy in the University of 
Pennsylvania; liotanical articles, bjr Di-s. Torroy 
and Gray; a Grammar and Dictionary of tlie 
Dakota lan;piago, colle<-te<l by the meinliers of the 
Dakota Mi^sio:^ and edited by the Rev. 8. R. 
Rigj;>» of the American Hoanl ; and a paper by 
Mi*. 8. F. Haven, Librarian of the Antiquarian 
B^Kjiety, Worcwtor, reviewing, for bibliographicAl 
and historical pnrpoiies, the literature and de- 
ductions re<|)ecting the snt^eot of American an* 
tiqnititv>. It fdiould lie mentioned, that though 
from tbcir fonn tlio books aro in tUa fir4 iu- 



stanoo expensive, yet as no oopyris^fat is taken, 
they may be freely reprinted, and disseminated io 
vanous ways. 

Fifteen hundred oonies of each of the ** Me^ 
moirs'^ forming the Cimtributions are printed, 
which are distributed to learned sodeties and 
public libraries abntad and at home; states and 
territories, colleges, and other instiiutitms of the 
United States. The publications of these «cvcr:d 
bodies are received in rvtum. A system of the 
distribution of iscientific works ]mblishcd by 
the government has become an important part 
of the useful asrcncy of the institution in ** dif- 
fusinff knowledge among men^ tLroughont the 
worid. 

An extensivesystera of meteorological observa- 
tions, embracing the whole country, lias been 
carried out by the institution. Several reports 
of the results have been published in a series of 
Tem|)eraturo Tables, Tables of Precipitation, and 
Charts of Temperature, and a manual of direc- 
tions and observations prcporeil by Mr. Arnold 
Guyot, author of a volume of lectures on oam- 
pnrsitive physical g^^ogmphv, entitled ** Earth and 
Man,*^ and Professor of injolojgr and Physical 
Geography in tlie College of New Jersey. The 
reduction of the obier various ollected by the 
Smithsonian ^stcm was nerfonned finom 1851 to 
1854, by Mr. Lorin UKKlget. Since his retire- 
ment from the dutv, the materials have been sent 
for rednction to l^i\>fe5sor James U. Coffin, of 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. Public tcctureii 
of a popular character, aro delivereil in a room 
for the purpose in the Smithsonian buiUIing, 
during tlie winter. A b:ii;UI sum is paid to the 
lecturers, who have been among tlie chief pn^ 
fesrtional and literary men of the ouantiy. 

An extensive system of sdentido oorroanoo- 
denco is carried on by tlie officcK 4if the soclo^, 
who receive and coiumunloate mudi valnaUo in- 
fonnation in this way. The annual reports cf 
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the Hofi^nts^ in tlicir iotorcst and variety, exhibit 
f^jy this OcTelopmeat of the Institution.* 

The building occupied by the Institution was 
oomplcted in the spring of 1855. It is four hun- 
dred and twenty-six feet in length, nnd of irregu- 
lar width and height. It was erectod from the 
desijjns of Mr. James Renwick, of Now York, 
and i:i in tlto Lombard style of arcln tincture. Its 
i*ost, including funiitui^ is estimated at about 
three hundred thousand dollars. 

The chief acting officer of thelnstitntion is the 
Secretary, who has the general sui>erintendence 
of it3 literary and scientific operations. He is 
aided by ** an Assistant Secretary, acting as Li- 
brarian." Tlie former office has been held from 
the commencement by Joseph Henry, late Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy at the' College of 
New Jersey, and author of a valuable series of 
Contributions to Electricity and Magnetism, pub- 
lished in tlie American Philosophical Transactions, 
Silliinan^s Journal, the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute, and other similar publications. He was 
tlie first to apply the principle of magnetism as a 
motor, and has made many other valuable con- 
tribntions to science. 

The first Assistant Secretary was Mr. Charles 
C. Jewett, former Professor of Modern Lan- 
cuages and Dterature at Brown Univei>ity. In 
his capacity of librarian, he jirepared a valuable 
report on the Public Libraries of the United 
States of America, which was printed by order 
of Congress in 1850, as an a])pendix to tlie fourth 
annnal report of the Board of Regi>nts of tlie 
Institution. He al>o perfected a system of cata- 
K>gu]ng public or other important libraries, by 
stercot^iiing separately tlie title of each work, so 
tliat in printing or reprinting, these ])lates may 
be used as type, securing both accuracy and 
economy. 

Professor Spencer F. Baird, editor of the Ico- 
nographio Encvclopicdia, is now Assistant Secre- 
tary, and has been actively engaged in tlie ad- 
justment of the museum. The exchange of pub- 
lications and specimens with foreign and domestic 
institutions, a work involving an immense amount 
of oorrcspondence and other labor, are also nnder 
his care; besides which, he has aided in fitting 
out the natural history department of nearly all 
the government exploring expeditions for several 
years. A renort from Ids pen, ^On the Fifthes 
observed on Uie coasts of l4 ew Jen<ey and Long 
Island during the smnmer of 1854,** is apMnded 
to the Ninta Annnal Report of the Institu- 
tion. 

CiHttiderablo agitation has arisen in the councils 
of the Institution and before the nubile, with re- 
spect to the di^poMtion of the funds in the matter 
of the formation of a hirge pablic library* Con- 
gress, by the act of 1840, led by tlie eloquent 
speech of Rufus Choate tlie previous year on the 
subject in tlie Senate, and the advocacy of George 
P. Marsh in the House of Representatives, allowed 
an annual snin for this poqioee of twenty-five thou- 
sand do]]ara.t The arrangement of tlie f nttd, how- 
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ever, and the views of the managers which have 
leaned rather to scientific than literary purposes, 
and promoted expensive schemes of publication, 
have thus far defeateil this obiect A struggle in 
the body of the Regents on the library question, 
and the exercise of discretion in the interpretation 
of the original net of Ci»ngress, has ended in the 
resignation of the Hon. Rufus Choate, member as 
citizen of Massacliusetb*, and the withdrawal of 
Mr. Charles C. Jewett^ tlie assistant secretary, 
acting as librarian.* 

Tlie whole question is one of much intricacy 
of detail, involving the method of appropriation 
of the fund for building and the practical avail- 
able resources on hand, as well as the Uieoretical 
acyustment of the respective claims of literature 
and science; and the relative advantages of a 
grand national library, and a system of Icamod 
publications.t- 



THE A8T0R LIBBABY, KEW YOCK. 
This institution was founded by the hite John 
Jacob Astor of the city of New York, by a be- 
quest which is thus introduced in a portion of 
his will, dated August 22, 1839: *' Desiring to 
render a public benefit to the city of New Yorki 
and to contribute to the advancement of useAu 
knowlvKlge, and the general good of society, I do. 
by this codicil, appropriate four hundred thousand 
dollars out of my residuary cs^tate, to tlie Cdtabli^h- 
meiit of a public library in the city of New York.** 
, To carry out his intentions, he named as trustees 
the Mayor of the Cit^ and Chancellor of the 
Stite ex officio; Washington Irving, William B. 
As»tor, Daniel I»rd, jr., James G. King, Joseph 
G. Cogswell, Flu Greene lialleck, Henry Hro- 
voort, Jr., Samuel B. Huggles, Samuel AVard, jr., 
and Charles A. Bristed. 

The trustees were incorporated by the state legis- 
lature in Januanr, 1849. Mr. Washington Irving 
was immediately after elected President, and Mr. 
Joseph G. Cogswell, who had been long engaged 
in the work, having entered n|)on it previously to 
th^ death of Mr. Astor, was confinncd as 6U|)er- 
intendent In the words of tlie Annual Report 
to tlie Legislature for 1858, signed by Mr. "Wash- 
ingt(»n Irving: **Mr Astor himself, dnring his 
life, had \irtual1y selected Mr. Cogswell for that 
iinix)rtant post ; and it is but due alike to both 
to adtl, that tlie success of tlie libraiy must be 
mainly attributed to the wisdom of that eeleo- 
tion.'» 




OonrraM fcr bnlldlnir purpofM, letTtng tlM taieenM «f the 
orl^nal tnin, about thirty tbuuMnd dollan a year, for tho aii|H 
port of tb« e»UbU>hineuL To Incrcaao tbla And, a portion of 
Um accnnralatfd Interest baa bcvn added to tba principal, and 



ten thouaaod dolbua per annnin. 
» bluea tho reUivment of Mr. Jawett, tba llbrtry baa boea 



(laced tcmporartly under 
fiirmer poi>U of FrofeMor 
I or tbe pttbUoRtlona 



tba cbarga ti Mr. Cbarlca Olrard, a 
Aeaiislx, wbo la engaged on a catik 
of U*amed aodetlea and perlodlcala 
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In tba Ubrary, the flist part eC wbleb li pubUabad I 

af the OontnbutloBa, 
t Wemayielbr for tba argvinenta oa tblaavldeet to tba 

nalority and minority leporU la ISft^ «f the Hon. Jamaa A. 

rearte and the Hon. Jauit-a Mcadiam of tba Spcdal Ooni- 

nlttit of tbe lS(«rd eC ISceenU on tbe Dlatribntlon eC tba Ik- 
I coma. An article In tbe North Amerlean Kerlew for Oetoban 
' 1654. bjMff. Cbarlaa Uabnglvct tba vkwa aT tba •*llbniy? 
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The AUor LIbnfy. 

By tlio Ut.iis of tlie benncst, 8evcnty-fiv« 
thonsanci doIlAn Wv*re nllowea for tlio eivction 
of the lihrnr}' building; cue hundred and twenty 
thousand for purclia^ing books and furniture; 
while the renmininj; two hundred and five thon- 
Kind dollara were to be Invested ^^as a fund for 
payinfr the value of the site of tbe building, and 
for nuiiiitaining and gradually incri>asing the said 
library, and to defray the necesssnry exi)enscs of 
taking care of Uio same, and of the accommoda- 
tion of iicrM)ns consulting the library.** A site 
for the building was to M cho-«en from property 
of the testator on Astor or Lafayette Place. The 
seloction was made from the 'latter, a plot of 
ffround, siztT-fivo feet in front and rear, and one 
hundred and twenty feet in depth. Twenty-five 
thousand dollars were paid for this ground. The 
oomcr-fltone of the building was laid in March, 
1850 ; the whole was oomj>lcted for tbe prescrib- 
ed sum in the summer of 1853. The rollowing 
extract from the Report for tliat Tear exhibits 
some interesting details of the excellent financial 
management which has attended this nnder- 
taUng. 

An additional ezpeaditore of $1090, for groined 
arehet» which became desirable to render the build- 
ing more secure from firs, was liberally borne bj 
Mr. William B. Astor. It was not pracUcable to 
include in this $75,000, sundry items of expense for 
equipping the bnildii^, including apparatus for 
warming, ventilating, and lighting, and the shelves 
needed for the booka The runmng length of the 
shelves ii between twelve and tliirteen thousand 
feet, and they have cost $ll,00a The aggregate of 
these various items of equipment is |in,U1.9A. It 
has been paid mainly by surplus interctt aeeniing 
from the fnnd« while the building was in progress^ 
amouiitiug to l«.00aftS, and the residue by a pre- 
mium of $367187, which was realised from tlie 
advance ia value of U. a sloelMb ia which a part of 



the fends was tcmpotarily iaTCsled ; so that, after 
laying in full for the buu^ng and its eqnipiBcntB^ 
tlie fund of $180,000 not only remains undimiBldicid, 
but has been incrcafcd $:»53aS8. It it whoUy 
invested in mortgages, except $3500 in U. S. ■toeC. 
charged at par, but with 122 per cent in msifccC 
There is no iiiterc«t in arrear on any of the BMrt> 

Tlie statement with regard to the fibrary ftmd 
is et^ually satisfactory. 

Of the fond of $120,000, e^peeially devoted to tise 
purchase of books, the trustees cannot slate with 
entire precision the amoont ez|«ended up to Decem- 
ber 81, 1853, for the reason given in the treasurers 
miiort, that several of the mils and aecoonts yet 
remain nnliouidatcd. lie states, liowever, the 
amount actually advanced by him to be $91,513.88, 
and be estimates the nnsettlea biUs at $450U, makine 
$96,118.83 in all This will leave an uncxpeadea 
balance of $23,860.17 applicable to the further pur- 
chases of books, in addition to tliat part of the in- 
come of the $180,000 to be annually devoted to the 
gradual increase of the libraiy. The nvnber of 
volumes now purchased and on the shelves is aboai 
8O,000l Tlie saperintendent states that the expen- 
diture of the remaining $23,8S6l17 will probably 
increase the number to one hutidred thousand. 

It is seldom that the enlkction of books cf a 
public library is made with etpial oi^rtnnitiea, 
and witli equal ability and fidelity. From the 
outset the work has been systematically under- 
taken. The superintendent began his labors with 
the collection of an extensive R;ries of bibliogra- 
phical works provided at his own cost, and wLi^ 
ho has generously presented to the libraxr. 
While the building was in progress, Mr. Ougsw^ 
was employed in making the best purdia^es at 
home and abroad, vidting the chief book marts 
of Europe T>crs(»nany for this object THicn tbe 
building, aomirably adapted for its purpose, bj 
its light, convenience, elegance, and stability, waa 
ready, a symmetrical collection of books had been 
prepared for ita shelves. Tlie arrangement 
follows the dassificatlon of Brunet, in his '^ Ma- 
nuel du libnire.** Theology, Jurisprudence, tlie 
Sciences and Arts including Medidne, the 
Natural Sdencea, Chemistry and iiiysica, Keta- 
physics and Ethics, the Mathematica, and tlie 
Fine Arts, Beparately arranged); Literalare, 
embradng a valuable liaguistic cnUeotion, and a 
distinct grouping of the books of the aneient and 
modem tongues; ffistoiy, with its Tarions aooe»> 
sories of BiQcntphy, Kemoini, its CItA and 
Ecderiasdcal divirionf and rehitiona to Tarioai 
eountries--follow each other in aeqaenoe. 

To these dividons is to be added <"& ipecud 
technologiosl department, to embtaoe 
branch of praotiosl industry and the 
arta,** genenmsly provided for at an ezpenae cC 
more than twelve thousand dollan, bj a nft 
from Mr. William R Aator. -» ^ •- 

With rernet to the extent of the iMeoT tiia 
Hbraiy, we find the following Interesting rtatament 
in the Annual Report of the '^ 
dated Jan. 1668. 

One hundred volumes a day is a low 
tiie dally nss^ making the whole 
have been hi the hands of reada. ^ 
opened abimt 10,000^ and OS these weie 
Telumes of a set of firoa Iwe to 
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b« considered certain that more than half of our 
whole collection lia« been wanted during the first 
year. But this ia a mutter in wliich nuDicneol 
8tatis»tics do not afford much eitti^faction; nuthing 
sliort of a specification of the books read or consulted 
would sliow the iiii]K>rtance which the library is to 
the public, as a source of iuforuiation and knowledge, 
and as thb cannot be given, a nu>re general account 
inu&t serve as a substitute. On observing the classes 
and kinds of books which have been called fur, I 
have been mrtieularly btrmk with the evidence 
thus atfordca of the wide range w'iich the Aniericuu 
mind is now taking in thought and rescai-ch; echo- 
lanie theology, tnuii^ceiulental metaphysics, ab&truse 
mathematics, and oriental pliilology havB found 
many more readers than Addison and Johnson; 
while on tlie other hand, I am huppy to be able to 
say, that works of practical science and of know* 
ledge for every-day use, have been in great deninnti 
Very few have come to the hbrar}^ without some 
manifestly distinct aim; that is, it has been little 
used for mere desultory reading, but for the most 
part with a specific view. It would not be ea^' to 
6ay which dei>artment is most consulted, but there 
is naturally less dependence upon the library for 
books of theologr, taw, and medicine, than in the 
others, the three laculties being better provided for 
iu the libraries of the institutior.s especially intend- 
ed for tliem. btUl, in each of these departments, 
the library has many works not elsewhere to be 
foiuid. It is now no longer merely a matter of opi- 
nion; it is shown by experience that the collection 
is not too learned for tlie wants of the public; No 
one (act will better illustrate this position than the 
following: in the linguistic department it possesses 
dictionaries and gnimmars, and other means of 
iustmction in more than a hundred languoges and 
dialects, four-fifths of which have been called for 
during the first year of its operation. Our mathe- 
matical, mechanical and engineering departments 
are used by great numbers, and tliey are generally 
known to be so well furnished, that students from 
a distance have found it a sufiieient o^ect to induce 
tLem to spend several weeks in Kew York to have 
tbe use of them. The same remark applies to catu- 



ral history, all branches of which are studied berc^ 
In entomology we are said to have the best ami full- 
est collection iu tliis country to which naturalists 
have free access. iV-^sing to the historical »ide at 
tlie library we come to a department iu which a 
very general interest has been taken — far mora 
general than could have been anticitiated ia our 
country — it is that of heraldry and genealogy. 
Anioi.g the early purchotM^s for tlie library there 
were but few books of this class, as it was Mipposed 
but few would be Wanted; a year or two's experi- 
ence proved the contrary, snd the eollectiou has 
been greatly enlai ged ; it is now suiUeieutly am|>le 
to enable any one to esUibli.^h his armorial liearingi^ 
and trace his pc-digree at least as far tiack as tb« 
downfall of the Western empire. From this rapid 
glance nt the libnir}*, it has been seen that there are 
students and readers in all depaiiments of it^ and 
that no one greatly pre|K>u derates over tlie rest; still 
' I think it may be stated, that on the whole that of 
the fine arts, taken collectively, is the one which 
has been most extensively use«l ; practical architects 
and other artists have had free access to it, many of 
whom have often had occasion to consult ik 

Tlie arrangements of the library afford every 
requisiite facility for the consultjitioii of these 
books. It is open to visitors from all parts of tbe 
country or the world^ without fee or special 
introduction. All mav receivu the benefit of its 
liberal endowment. It is simiily to open the 
door, ascend the cheerful stairway to tlio inain 
room, and write on a printed funu provided tlie 
title of a desired volume. A:» every day finds 
the library' richer in books and a system of 
f»|)ecial catalogues by dejiartments is in preimni- 
tion, creating new facilities in the nse of tJiem, 
tlie visitor will soon, if he may not already, realize 
the prediction of Mr. George Bancroft, ^ of wliat 
riumld and uniNt bi-couie the great Hbraiy of the 
Western Continent." AVe could, at tlio dose of 
our long journey in these volumes, wish for no 
more cheerful omen of the bountiful literary 
future. 
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Dai lev. I vol., 12mo.« clotli, . 1 25 

PttU fttt, $1 n ; norooGO, |S M. 

hream Life. A Fable of the Seasons. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, 

gilt top, or r«»d edges, 1 25 

PnU gftt, ft TO; nordeco, $t M 

■ The Lorgnette; or. Studies of the Town. By an Opera- 
goer (Ik. Marvel). 2 vols., 12mo., cloth, set off with Mr. Darley'a 
Designs 2 50 

Vail gfll, $8 80. 

Fresh Gleanings ; or^ a New Sheaf from the Old Field of 

Continental Europe. 1 vol., 12roo., cloth, I 25 

FuU ffUmi n { morocco, |9 6a 

Reveries of a Bachelor. A Book of the Heart With 2 

illufttrations. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, \v\l top, or red edges, . • I 25 

Do. do., la fbn gilt, «1 T5 ; laorocco extra, OS M. Do. do.. In 1 vol., 8ro., wltk 15 lltai. 
ti aUooo dctigned bj 0«rl«jr, clod^ f Ut, |4 00 ; morocco, |4 00. 

— ^ — Fudge Doings. Being Tony Fudge's Records of the same, in 

Forty Chapters. 2 vols., 12rao., 2 00 

Mason, Rev. Dr. J. VL—ChmpleU Works, With Portrait 4 toIs., 12roa. 

A new and revised edition. Price reduced to • • • • 4 50 
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Mason, Rev. Dr. Erekine. — A PastarU Legacy. Being Sermons on Practioal 
Subjects. With a brief Memoir of the Author, by Rev. Wm. 
Adams, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo., with a portraiti • . . • 2 00 

Maxwell, J. S. — The Czar, his Court and People. Including a Tour in 
Norway and Sweden. A new and revised edition. 1 vol., l2mo.,' 
cloth 1 00 

Mitchell, Prof. O. IL—The Planetary and SUllar Worlds. A Popular 
Exposition of the Great Discoveries and Theories of Modern 
Astronomy. In a Series of Ten Lectures. In 1 vol., 12 mo., cloth, 1 25 

March, C. W. — Dardtl Webster and his Contemporaries. 1 vol, 12mo., 

with portrait, • • 1 00 

Macleod Donald.— J^/e of Sir Walter ScotL 1 vol., 12mo, oloth, with 

portrait . 1 00 

The Idler and the Alps ; or^ Pynnshurst and his Wander- 

ings. I vol., 12 mo., cloth 1 25 

■ The Bloodstone. 1 vol., 12 mo., doth, • ... 75 

Morris, George P. — Poetical Works, complete. With thirteen superb en|rrav- 
ings, from original designs by Weir and Darley, and a portrait <^ 
the Author, by the late Henry Inman. Elegantly printed on fine 

vellum paper. 1 vol., Svo., cloth, full gilt, 5 00 

Morocco, eztnt, |7. 

Magoon, R L. — The Orators of the American Revolution, 1 vol., 12mo., 

cloth or sheep, with 6 portraits, 1 25 

— The Living Orators in America. 1 voU 12mo., doth or 
sheep, with 6 fine portraits, 1 25 

More, Margaretta. — The Bousehold of Sir Thomas More. 1 vol., ISmo., 50 

Macdonald, Rev. Dr. J. M. — The Coming of the Lord. A Key to the Book 

of Revelation. With an Appendix. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, • • 75 

Mg Father's House ; or, the Heaven of the Bible. 1 vol., 

12mo., 1 25 

Do. do., elolb, ftin gUt,91 nk 

McConaell, J. L. — Talbot and Vernon. A Novel 1 vol., 12m(K, doth, . 1 00 

Paper, 70 ocata. 

The Ohnns. A Family History. 1 vd., 12mOn doth, . 75 

Paper, 00 etnta. 

Grahams ; or, Touth and Manhood. 1 vd. 12mo. doth . 1S 

Paper, M eenta. 

Myrtle Minnie — Myrtle Wreath ; or^ Stray Leaves Reoalled. 1 vol., 12mo., 1 25 

Newcomb, Rev. H^ — Cyclopedia of Missions. 1 vol., large octavo, doabU 
columns, 700 paffes. Erobradng a Comprehensive View of all 
the Missionary Operations in the World, with Geographical 
Descriptions, Condition of the Unevangelized, kc ; tc^ther with 
the Reli^ous Movements of the Age ; under AlphabeUcal Arrange- 
ment Illustrated with an originiu frontispiece from Rev. xz. 1-9, 
and thirty missionary mapii 9 00 

KieniM^^Storiesfor Children. Translated from the German, by Mn. H. 0. 
ConanU 

7%e Little Drummtr; or, FWal Afeetion. A ttoiy of the 

Rtttsian Campaigm 1 toL| lOmo, doth, liluitraled, • • • iQ 
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NieriU.— rU Pium Womam; or, ik£ Child with Tkrm M6tkar9, 1^ 

I6m<x, cloUi, illttttrmtod, iO 

Th£ Bat-Catcher. 1 Tol,, lOmo., cloth, iUuslrAtcd, . • 50 

Alexander J/rnzikof; or^ tkt Ftrili if Grmtmns. 1 woL, 

IGiDO^ cloth, iUu^irmled, 50 

Our Firai Mother. 1 toL 16nMS 63 

PnuWing, J. K.— Pttritoii «ju/ hU Daughter. 1 vol^ ISmo, . . . 1 26 

Peck, GtH)rt:e V/.—Mell^^Hrne and the Chineha lelande. With Skeiehcs of 

Lima, and a Vova^e round the World. 1 foI^ 12mo^ doth, . 1 00 

Peep of Day S<;ri<^— ^^ Peep of Day ; cr^ a Sertet of the JBarlieti Rdi^ 
^oue iMtructioii.* the Infant Mind i$ capable ef rtodvittg. With 
verso illustraiive «>t tlid Subjects. 1 vol^ iSioo., with eograTing«» M 
— — lAne upon lAue. A second teries, . • • • • M 

Precept uy»sk Precept, Third neriet 60 

-^— Here a Little and there a Little ; or^ Sar^ur<9 Acft. 1 voL, 

ISmOL, with eugr^^iuga. Fourth seriea 60 

Perce, Elbert — Oulliver J<m : hie three Voyages. Being an Acoovmt of his 
MarA'ellous Ad%vn:ures in Kailoo, Uvdrogenia, and Ejario. 1 ToL, 
IGraos cloth, wi'Ji &ix tinted illustrations, • . • • . 68 

Old Karl th " Ctxiper, and lie Wonderful Book. 1 toL* I61110., 

cloth, with 9 en^avingA, 68 

Post, Rev. T. M., D.D.— 7^^ Skeptical Bra in Modem Hilary; or. The 
Infidelity of the Eighteenth Century. Indicating Despotism and 
Unbelief, or Liberty and Faith, the future destinj of Sodetj. 
1 ToU 12nio^ 88 

Prv^ntiss. — Life of Seargent S. Prentisi. Edited bv his Brother. 2 rols^ 

12mo, ' 2 60 

Prmeeton Pulpit. Original contributions from the pens of Rer. Samuel 
Miller, D.D., Rer. James Carnahan, D.D^ Rev. Charles Hodcfe, 
D.D^ Her. John MacLean, D.D.. Re^. James W« Alexander, D.D^ 
ReT. J. Addisoo. Alexander, D.D., Rev. Archibald Alexander, 
D.Dn ^ in 1 Tc4^ doth, 1 60 

Primitive Church Offieety Eteaye on the. In 1 to!., 12nios aniform with 

^ Alexander on the PMlros.'' 68 

Ruffner, Rev. H. — Tlu Fathers of the Desert ; or^ an Account of the Origin 
and Practice of Monkery among Heathen Natiome^ its Passage into 
the Church, and tome Wonderful Stories of the Fathers Cfmcermmg 
the Primitive Monks and Hermits. 2 foIs^ 12aiou,doth • • 2 00 

Rodman, Ella.— ^ Grandmothet's Beiollections. With So. tinted fllostn^ 

tions. 1 Tol., ICnio., doth, 68 

Samtine, Z.B.— TTomanV Whims. 1 vol, 12moH doth, • • • 88 

Seaman, £. G.— 7!&« Progress of Nations in dpilisaiion^ ProiueHm Inius-^ 
iry^ Wealthy and Population. Illustrated bv Sutastics of Mining; 
Agriculture, Manufactures, Commerce, Cofn, Banking, Internal 
Improvements, Eaii^ratiun, and Pqralation* 1 Td., 12mOi, doth, 1 60 

Soolt, Rer. Wm. Cw— G^jmit and Faiih; or, Poehy mnT Mdigiam. 1 toL, 

l2m<sdoth, 1 CO 
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Sc^ff, Bev. Dr. F.—Scliaf'$ Church History. History of the Apostolic 
Church, with a General Introduction to Church History. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. Edivard D. Yeotuans. 1 vol., 8vo, 700 pages, . 3 00 
America: Social^ Political^ and Religious, 1 vol., 12 mo., 1 00 

Shimeall, Rev. R. C. — The End of Prelacy ; or^ a Treatise on Miiusterial 
Parity and the Non-rfficacy of Sacramental Orace^ versus the Ro- 
manism of the Prelatical Dogma of an Unbroken Succession, and 
its Cog:iale Sacramentarianism', 1 vol., 8vo., . . - . 2 00 

Sigourney, Mrs. L. H. — Examples of Life and Death, 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, 75 

8axton, L. C. — The Fall of Poland. Containing an Analytical and a 
Philosophical Account of the Causes which Conspired in the Ruin 
of that Nation ; together with a History of the Country from its 
Onjjin. 2 vols., 12'iiio., cloth, 2 60 

Sheep, U €8. 

Simms, Wm. G. — The Huguenots in Florida; or the Lily and the Totem, 

1 vol., 12nio.^ cloth, 1 25 

Street, Alfred. — Frontenac, the Atotarho of the Iroquois, A Metrical 

Romance. 1 vol., 12 mo., cloth, with portrait, . • . • 1 25 

Stanton, H. B. — Sketches of Reforms and Reformers of Great Britain and 

Ireland. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, • . 1 00 

Tyler, Samuel. — A Discourse on the Baconian Philosophy, 1 vol., 12mo., 

cloth, 1 00 

Bums ; as a Poet and as a Man, 1 vol., 12mo., . . 75 

Shelton, Rev. F. W. — Peeps from a Belfry^; or^ Uie Parish Sketch-Book, 

I vol., 12mo., cloth, 1 00 

Crystalline ; or, the Heiress of Fall-Down Castle, 1 vol., 

12mo., cloth, with original illustrations from designs by Billings, . 88 

Up the River, 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, with 36 elegant engrav- 
ings from original designs, . 1 26 

The Rector of St. BardolpKs ; or. Superannuated, 1 vol., 

12mo., cloth, 1 00 

Tupper, M. F. — Proverbial Philosophy. A new edition, with 40 original 

illustrations. 1 voU 8vo., morocco, 8 00 

QoUi, fttU gilt, IS 60; doth, pUIn, $1 TS. 

Tavlor, Geo.—'Indications of the Creator ; or, the Natural Evidences of 

Final Causes, 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, 1 00 

Tuthill, Mrs. L. 0,— Tip-Top-, or, a Noble Aim, 1 vol., 16ma, cloth, . 68 

Braggadoeia, A Book for Boys and Girls. 1 vol., 16mo., 

cloth, «« 

Beautiful Bertha. 1 vol., 16mo., cloth, illustrated, . . 68 

Queer Bonnets, A Book for Girl. 1 vol., 16mo., . . 68 

Joy and Care. A Book for Young Mothers. 1 vol., 16mo., 68 

Van Santvoord, Qto.— Lives of the Chief Justices pf Xh» United States. ^ 

1 vol., 8vo, cloth, with portrait, %^^ 

Life of Algernon Sidney, With Sketches of some of his Con- 
temporaries, and ExtraoU from his Correspondence and Pohucal 
Wntings. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, with portrait, . . . . 1 00 

Van Doren, Rev. W. U^Mercantik Morais. A Book for Young Mercbantfc 

1 ToU 16ma, cloth, *' 
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West, Rer. NaUiauiel. — A Complete Analjtis of the Holj Bible, containing 
the wbo.d of the New and Old Testaments, collected and arranged 
sjsteroAfically in thirty books (based on the work of the learned 
Talbot), together with au Introduction, setting forth the character 
of the work, and the immense facility this method affords for 
understanding Uie Word of God. Also, three different Tables of 
Coiiten»o prefixed, and a General Index subjoined, so elaborated 
and arranged in alphalietical order, as to direct at once to any 
subject rei)uired. 1 vol., royal 8vo. A new edition revised and 
enlargeJ, witli a scriptural index and parallel tables, about 1000 

pages, 500 

la half caU; M M; tn Boroeeo, •ztra, $10 00. 

Wheeler, Genrase. — Hornet for tk$ People in Suhurb etnd Country ; or^ the 
Villa, the Jfannion, and the Cottage, Adapted to American Climate 
and Wants. 1 vol., 12roo., with 100 engravings, . • . 1 50 

Rural Hornet, Sketches of Houses Suited to American 

Country Life. With original designs, plans, estimates, d:c. 1 vol., 
12mo,, cloth, 1 25 

Ward, Rev. F. De. — India and the Hindooe, Being a Popular View of the 
Geogiuphy and UiMory, Government, Manners, Customs, Litera- 
ture, and Kt'ligious Observances of that Ancient Country. 1 voL, 
12mo., cloth, with map and numerous illustrations, • • . 1 25 

Willis, N. V.-'Rural Lettere, and Other Records of ThoughU at 
Leihure, Embracing : Letters from under a Bridge, Open-Air Mus- 
ings in the ' City, Invalid Rambles in Germany, Letters from 
VVatering Places, dice, dbc 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, . • • • 1 25 • 

-^— ^ Ltfe Here and There ; or^ Sketches of Society and Adventures 

at Far'Apart Times and Places. 1 vol., 12ina, doth, . . 1 25 

-^-— Famous PersotiS and Places. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, . . 1 25 

Fun Jottings ; or^ Laughs I Have Taken a Pen To, 1 vol., 

12mo., cloth, 1 &5 

A Health Trip to tJie Tropics, dkc, 1 vol., 12mo. cloth, . 1 25 

People I Have Met; or. Pictures of Society and People of 

Mark. Drawn under a Tliin Veil of Fiction. 1 vol., 12mo. Ztd 
edition, cloth, 1 25 

- Pendllings by the Way, 1 vol., 12mou, . . . . 1 25 

A Summer Cruise in the Mediterranfian^ on Board of an 

American Frigate, 1 vol., 12 mo., cloth, 1 25 

Out Doors at Idlewild ; or, ths Shtqnng of a Home on the 

Banks of the Hudson. 1 vol., 12mo., 1 25 . 

The Rag Bag. 1 vol., 13mo., doth, 1 25 

Hurrygraphs ; or. Sketches from IVesh Impressions of 

Scenery, Celebrities and Society, 1 vol., 12ma, . . • • 1 25 

Warren, J. R — Vagamundo; or, ths Attachiin Spain. 1 vol, 12mou, doth, 1 00 
Wisner, Rev. Dr. Wm.'^Ir*cidents in the Life of a Pastor. 1 vd., 12ma 

drd edition, doth, . 1 00 

Woodworth, F. C— C/inc^ Frank^s Home Stories. A Beautiful Series of 

Juvenile Books. 6 vols., square ISmo^ cloth, a set, • • • 8 00 

1. Badgel of Willow Liin« Blorirt: 9. A PeepaiOvr Kelflibon; aTlM Mmtr of Ow 
Village and 8nma of Ula Toll ; 4. Th« SLrawbcrrir OlH ; or. How to BiM la Um WwMs 
S. Boy'a and Qlri'a OounUj Book ; S. Tbt Uttio MJaehlof Uakcr. 

Young EmigranU ^ Madelaine 2\ibe — The Crystai Palace. 1 toL» 

lOmo., doth, with itlustrntions, OS 
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